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PREFACE 


In the days of the native princes, in the territories now 
comprised in Himachal Pradesh, there was hardly any uni¬ 
formity about the imperativeness, the desirability, the procedure 
and the pattern concerning the preparation of gazetteers. In 
many of the States no local attempt was at all made to produce 
a separate gazetteer. In the States, for example, which, in those 
days of the British rule, used to be known as the Simla Hill 
States, no state would seem ever to have published its own 
independent gazetteer, the farthest stage reached in the direction 
of gazetteers being a distinct mention and treatment in the 
collective gazetteer called the Punjab States Gazetteer (Simla 
Hill States). There were, however, certain States for which 
exclusive gazetteers had been written, and the erstwhile Chamba 
State was one of them. 

The first and the only previous gazetteer of Chamba was 
begun in the year 1903 and finalised and published in the year 
1910 A.D. The preparation of the gazetteer was commenced by 
Mr. H. A. Rose, C. S., then entrusted with the superintendence 
of the gazetteer work in the Punjab generally. He was largely 
aided by Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Church of Scotland Mission, 
Chamba. From 1906 onwards, the work was mostly handled by 
Dr. Hutchison to whom credit goes for not only rewTiting the 
text but also adding a large amount of fresh and interesting 
matter bespeaking much care and research. For the contributions 
on Archaeology, Geology, Fauna, Botany, Ferns and Forests, 
Dialects, and Administration and Revenue, the first gazetteer 
was indebted, respectively, to Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D., the then 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, Lieute¬ 
nant-General C. A. McMahon, F. G. S., formerly Commissioner of 
Lahore, Colonel C. H. T. Marshall, formerly Superintendent of 
Chamba, Mr. J. R. Drummond, C. S., Mr. J. C. McDonell, then of 
the Imperial Forest Service, Mr. C. G. Trevor, the then Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, Chamba, the Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, B. D., 
of the then Church of Scotland Mission, Wazirabad, and His 
Highness Raja Sir Bhuri Singh, K. C. S. L, C. I. F., the then 
ruler of the Chamba State, while the main labour and responsi¬ 
bility of the whole work fell upon Dr. Hutchison. Mr. C. G. 
Parsons, I. A., was the Political Officer of the Chamba Stale at 
the time of the publication of the gazetteer and the preface was 
contributed by him on the eighth of July, 1910. The old 
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gazetteer was compiled in two parts, according to the pattern 
then in force in British India* | art A containing the descriptive 
matter and part B the detailed statistical statements. 

When the first regular land settlement of Chamba was 
undertaken, in the year 1951 and almost completed in 1958, the 
intention had throughout been that, as was the common practice 
in the British times, the gazetteer would be revised by the 
Settlement Officer. Meanwhile, however, the Government of 
Independent India had been giving thought to the desirabilitv 
of embarking upon a wholesale revision of the gazetteers all 
over the country, in a single co-ordinated sweep, so as to bring 
the gazetteers up-to-date in fact and in spirit, with a certain 
measure of broad uniformity in patti^rn. These deliberations, 
formally commenced in 1955 at a regular conference, led, so far 
as Himachal Pradesh goes, to the establishment, in the financial 
year 1958-59, of a ‘Gazetteers Unit’, within the Administration, 
distinct from the routine set-up of the Land Revenue Department 
and charged solely with the production of the new gazetteers in 
conformity to the new policy of the Government of India. I took 
charge, as part-time State Editor of the Gazetteers Unit in 
Himachal Pradesh, in addition to my full-time job as Secretary 
to the Lieutenant-Governor, on the twenty-eighth of December, 
1958. Till the twenty-third of November, 1959, when Shri 
Dhian Singh Kutlahria joined the Unit as whole-time Sub-Editor, 
even the basic establishment could not be obtained on a whole- 
time basis. Nevertheless, such preliminary and preparatory work 
as the stuiy of literature, the issue of a questionnaire, collection 
of data, etc. etc., was carried out during this period. In the first 
week of December, 1959, the first draft was commenced. On the 
first of August 1960, I v\as transferred to the post of the Develop¬ 
ment Commissioner, Himachal Pradesh, but 1 continued as part- 
time State Editor. On the fourteenth of September, 1961, the 
tentative final draft was sent to the Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Government of India. 
It was received back, on the seventh December, 1961, with the 
approval of the Government of India for the publication of the 
volume, along with certain suggestions. The remaining time has 
been taken, mainly, by the arrangements for the printing of the 
gazetteer, and for the preparation of the map, which arrange¬ 
ments have, for ceitain reasons, had to be considerably prolonged, 
and by the very process of printing, and, secondarily, by 
certain revisions in the text and by finishing touches including 
the provision of photographs. 

The old gazetteer has been of immense value and, in such 
subjects as Archaeology, Geology, History, Dialects, Fauna, 
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Botany, Ferns etc., large portions have been taken out of the 
first gazetteer. Nevertheless, there have been such large 
additions, rewritings and alterations, including some omissions, 
and the nevv matter has been so overwhelming, that this new 
gazetteer is very much more than a mere revised edition in the 
routine sense ol the previous concepts and patterns concerning 
gazetteers in India. The Meteorological Department of India, 
Poona, and the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta, have contri¬ 
buted most of the fresh material cn Meteorology and Geology, 
respectively. The map has been prepared by the Survey of 
India, Dehra Dun. Owing to the existing national emergency, 
the map has had to satisfy certain restrictions. The printing 
has been done by the Standard Printing Press, Eatala. The 
photograph of a family of monal fimpeyan pheasant) owes its 
existence to what may be called a pilot project on certain 
experiments concerning some wild and domesticated animals 
started by the present Lieutenant-Governor of Himachal Pradesh, 
Kaja Bajrang Bahadur Singh Bhadri. All the concerned 
departments of the Himachal Pradesh Administration have 
contributed data, and some photographs, pertaining to their 
respective spheres. The bibliography indicates the books on 
which I have drawn fur certain parts of the information embodied 
in the new gazetteer. Particular ment.on may be made here of 
the Early Wooden Temples of Chamba by Hermann Goetz, 
Antiquities of Chamba State Part I by J. Ph. Vogel, Ph. D., and 
Part II by B. C. Chhabra, M.A., M.U.L., Ph. D., F.A.S., and 
History of the Punjab Hill States by Dr. J. Hutchison. There is 
no formal advisory committee in Himachal Pradesh. How'ever 
a copy each of ihe draft was sent to the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Chief Secretary, the Director of Public Relations and Tourism, 
and the Director of Education. 

I owe, and I render, thanks to, and appreciation of, all the 
persons, books, departments, authorities, and other sources of 
help, mentioned above, as also the Central Gazetteers Unit which 
provided valuable guidance. Last but not least, I must thank 
the staff of the Gazetteers Unit in Himachal Pradesh, especially 
Shri Dhian Singh Kutlahria, the Sub-Editor. The work of the 
Unit has been much heavier and much more complicated and 
creative than mere editing by arranging and rearranging material 
received from here and there. Apart from considerable research 
through the study of literature, and through spot observations, 
all the material received, except that from such technical quarters 
as the Department of Meteorology and Geology, has had to be 
rewritten and, in most cases, substantial fresh matter has had 
to be added. 



Years ago, as a student of a college in Lahore, I took it into 
my head, for no apparent reason, to go home, in the then Bushahr 
State, during the vacations of one summer, via Dalhousie, 
Chamba, Brahmaur, the Kugti Pass, Punjab-Lahul and Kulu, 
instead of taking the usual route by way of Simla. I never 
dreamt then that I would some day serve Chamba as a public 
servant, Chamba was a raja’s State in those days and I d.d not 
belong to it. As it later (on the formation of Himachal Pradesh) 
turned out to have been in store for me, I have served Chamba 
as Settlement Officer and Deputy Commissioner for about six-and- 
a-ha!f years continuously, and, as Settlement Officer even more 
than as Deputy Commissioner, I came in close contact with the 
place and the people. Chamba is not without its bleak spots 
and its black sheep. However, on the whole, both the place and 
the people are delightful, and, although 1 have had to function 
as the State Editor in addition to an overload of my basic work, 
I have loved this labour. 


Thakur Sen Negi 

Minto Court, 

Simla, 

19th March, 1963. 



CHAPTER 1 

GENERAL 

INTRODUCTORY 

For centuries the princely State of a raja, before it became a 
district of Himachal Pradesh, Chamba is remarkable among hill districts, 
for its historical background, archaeological remains and natural features. To 
quote Dr. Vogel, the author of the Antiquities of Chamba State “And truly 
delightful has been the task of revealing the antiquarian treasures hidden in 
that glorious mountain region which a popular adage so rightly describes as 
Chamba achamha (Chamba the charming).” 

Origin of the name of the district 

The district derives its name from the principal town, which was in 
the days of the rajas, the seat of the durbar, and is, now, the headquarters 
of the district administration. 

As regards why the town came to be called Chamba, the popular I 
tradition is that the town was named by its founder. Raja Sahil Varma, after I 
his daughter Champavati, because it was in compliance with a wish of this * 
daughter that the site of the town was selected by the raja. The original 
name, believed to have been Champa, from Champavati, may be taken to 
have got corrupted, in time, to Chamba. 

There is in the town a temple called the Champavati temple or, 
more popularly, the Chamesni temple, and there is a legend connecting this 
very daughter of Raja Sahil Varma with the temple. It is said that 
Champavati, who was religiously disposed, used to visit the place of a sadhu 
for religious conversation. The suspicious father, one day, followed her with 
a drawn sword in his hand. What he actually found was just the empty 
house. As he entered, a voice arose from the empty and silent place 
upbraiding him for his suspicion and informing him that his daughter had 
been taken away from him as a punishment. Moreover, he was commanded 
to erect a temple to her memory where he stood. In obedience to this 
command a temple was constructed there. 

The most plausible alternative suggestion as to the naming of the 
place is that the name was derived from the champa trees (Champak; 
Champaka ; Michelia Champaka) which bear highly fragrant blossoms and 
.which grew, and still stand, in the neighbourhood as well as in the town 
itself. This version of the origin of the name finds support from certain 
inscriptions (mentiond at page 10 of the Antiquities of Chamba State by 
Dr. Vogel) in which the name of the town is spelt as “Champaka”. 

As a matter of fact, this theory would seem_, in the light of these 
inscriptions, to be the strongest in force, although the* legend with the raja’s 
daughter as the heroine surpasses e’v'ery other theory in popular belief. 

The word “Champa” would apply almost equally, as an abbreviation, 
to “Champaka”, the flower, “Champavati" the goddess, and “Champavati” 
the daughter of the raja. But “Champaka” is the name exclusively of the 
flower, neither the goddess nor the daughter of the raja having any such name, 
and the use of the name “Champaka” in the inscriptions lends all the force to 
the theory about the flowering tree with fragrant blossoms having first inspired 
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the name, whatever the later developments and ramifications. That, when the 
name originated, the place was a mere village or something smaller even than 
that, and it was only later, in the days of Sahil Varma or some earlier raja, 
that it came to grow to the proportions and to the pretensions of a town, or a 
seat of temporal authority, would make no difference to the credit for the 
name going to the fragrant blossoms. 

In the Bansauli of the rajas of Chamba the following occurs as a part 
of the account of Raja Sahil Varma’s exploits and deeds 


(The king defeated the Kshatriyas in battle and founded on the 
bank of the Ravi the town of Chamba which was already adorned with 
champaka trees and guarded by the goddess Champavati, who had slain the 
buffalo demon and others). 

While attributing the founding of the town to Sahil Varma, even 
this verse shows that there already existed a place adorned with the champaka 
trees and guarded by the goddess Champavati, which is one of the numerous 
names of the goddess representing, in the Hindu pantheon, the primaeval 
power. The temple of Champavati, which has been mentioned earlier as the 
Chamesni temple also, contains an image of the goddess Durga slaying the 
buffalo demon. In the Rajaiarangini the name of the town has been given as 
Champa. 

Thus it seems perfectly rational to hold that the place, whatever 
its original shape, drew its name from the flowering tree, and it later came to 
have a temple dedicated to the goddess Champavati and also to be selected by 
Sahil Varma for the formal founding of a town, for the seat of his government 
in accordance with the wish of his daughter Champavati. ’ 


The following suppositions compete among themselves for being the 
possible alternative origin of the name of the town 

(1) There is the following verse in that part of the Bansauli 
(genealogical table) which deals with the mythical times in the history of the 
rajas of Chamba ^ 


who wa, Champa 

This verse, crediting Raja Champa, the son of Harita with the 
founding of the town, conflicts with the subsequent verse ibid^ already 
mentioned, giving the same credit to Sahil Varma. Harita’s son belonged to a 
much earlier period than Sahil Varma did. The only way to reconcile these 
two sets of verses in the Bansauli would be to sav that Raio ruo ‘ u a 
been to this place before Sahil Varma and that whatever the 
had by .he Sme of Sahi, Varma’s arrival oil .h: scene dw^ilTl 
State that n^essitated the refounding of a town. The probability of the place 
having already come to be called Champaka or Champa after thi cLmlak or 
^ commanding the status of a town or a village^ when 
Champa became the raja, would still remain. Thus the orlgii^l’ name 
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Champaka or Champa, derived from the flowering trees, must have continued 
undisturbed, whatever the Rajas Champa and Sahil Varma did or did not do. 

(2) In certain books, such as the Travels by Moorcroft, and 
Kailas-Manasarovar by Swami Pranavananda, there is mention of a Tibetan 
deity called “Chamba”. Images of the deity have been mentioned as existent 
in those days in Ladakh which is so near Chamba as to lend some support to 
the theory that this deity might have been responsible for the name of the 
town. However, it may be mentioned here that, as given in books like The 
Tibetan book of the great liberation by W. Y. Evans-wentz, the correct 
pronunciation of the name of this deity, who represents Maitreya, the 
coming Buddha, is Jhampa and not Chamba. 

(3) In ancient literature such as the Travels of Hieun Tsang, there 
is said to be the mention of a town called Chamba or Champa in the 
kingdom of Anga. There is a supposition that this ancient town may have 
inspired the name. There is nothing tangible to support this conjecture. 

The fact that not one of these various legends says what the name 
of the place was, before any raja laid the foundation of a town there, 
strengthens the theory that the flowering trees were the original reason for the 
name. 

Location 

Lying mostly astride the main Himalayas, and touching, on the 
fringe at one corner, a bit of the Siwalik, before the plains commence on the 
other side of the border, the Chamba district is situated between north 
latitude 32° 10' and 33° 13' and east longitude 75° 45' and 77° 33'. 

General boundaries 

The boundries are as follows :— 

On the north-west and west, Jammu and Kashmir; on the 
north-east and east, Ladakh area of Jammu and Kashmir State and Lahul and 
Bara Banghal areas of the Punjab State ; on the south-east and south, the 
districts of Kangra and Gurdaspur of the Punjab State, 

Total area 

The superficial area of the district, as recorded in the old gazetteer 
is 3,216 square miles. This figure would appear to be ba.sed on the records of 
the Survey of India. According to the total survey, carried out by the plain 
table method, in the course of the recent land settlement of the district, the 
total area works out to 2,647 square miles. 

Population 

The population of the district according to the 1961 census is 2,10,579. 

History of the district as an administrative unit and the changes in its 
component parts 

In very ancient times, a period of history of which no regular records 
are available, what is now called the Chamba district was not a unified, 
much less a single, administrative unit, there being several petty rulers, 
mostly called “Ranas", occupying under their rule bits and parts of the 
present territory in more or less independent political and administrative 
entities. The next phase in the administrative history came wheri a ruler, 
powerful enough to subjugate the others, emerged and founded an integrated 
territorial entity which came to function more or less as an administrative 
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unit under the supreme control of one ruler. This existence of Chamba as a 
distinct princely state continued for numerous generations before the merger 
of the Indian States in the Union of the Republic of India. It was at that 
universal turning point in the history of what were known, in the British days 
as the native states, that, on 15.4.1948, the erstwhile Chamba State got 
merged into Himachal Pradesh. 

Before merger, there were five administrative divisions, called 
wizarats, namely, Chamba, Chaurah, Pangi, Brahmaur and Bhattiyat. 

Sub Divisions, Tahsils and Tbanas 

After merger, the territory of the erstwhile Chamba State became 
a full district by itself and the areas of the aforesaid former divisions were 
renamed and reorganised, respectively, as tahsils Chamba, Chaurah and 
Bhattiyat, and sub-tahsils Pangi and Brahmaur with police stations at 
Chamba proper, Tisa, Kihar, Chuari and Pangi ; police posts at Dalhousie, 
Sihunta, Udaipur and Brahmaur and one city police post at Chamba proper ; 
and check posts at Shanghai, Dharwas, Nakror and Chailie. 

TOPOGRAPHY 


Natural divisions 

Mountain systems and ranges, coupled with river-basins, detrermine the 
natural divisions. Broadly speaking, the main natural divisions are the Ravi 
Valley, which means the Chamba Valley proper, including Brahmaur, the 
Chaurah area and part of the Bhattiyat tahsil; the Chenab Valley, which 
comprises Pangi, inclusive of Chamba-Lahul; and the Beas region which 
takes in the rest of Bhattiyat. 

The region between the water-shed of Dhaula Dhar and that of 
the Pir Panjal, spelt by some as Pantsal (the Pangi range of mountains), 
constitutes the drainage area of the Ravi and its tributaries and this is the 
main region in general importance. Next comes the basin of the Chander 
Bhaga (Chenab) and its tributaries, which extends between the mountain 
ranges of Pir Panjal and Zaskar. Both the Ravi and the Chander Bhaga 
flow through the district. The third river, namely, the Beas, does not at all 
pass through the district. However, it commands, through its tributaries, 
namely, the Chakki, the Dairh and the Brahl streams, a catchment area over 
that part of the district which lies betw'een the Dhaula Dhar range of 
mountains and the Hathi Dhar range of hills. 

Configuration 

In shape the district is more or less a rough oblong, contracted 
towards the north. The greatest length, from south-west to north-east, is 
about seventy miles; and the greatest breadth from south-east to north-west, 
about fifty miles. The average length may be put at sixty five miles, and the 
average breadth at forty five miles. The territory is wholly mountainous, with 
altitudes ranging from about 2,000 to about 21,000 feet above sea level; the 
inhabited area reaching up to about 10,000 feet. 

Mountain systems (i) The Snowless Range 
The Hathi Dhar 

It is a low range, running parallel to, and to the south of, the 
Dhaula Dhar at a distance of about ten miles as the crow flies. This range, of 
which the highest point is 5,256 feet, is really the inner ridge of the Siwalik 
area, and maintains nearly unbroken course from the Rihlu area in Kangra 
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almost to the Ravi. Near its eastern extremity a spur from the Dhaula Dhar 
joins it, almost at right angles, forming the boundary between Chamba and 
Rihlu, and the border line is continued along the crest of the Hathi Dhar 
almost to the left bank of the Ravi, separating the Chamba from the Kangra 
and the Gurdaspur districts. In the west, the Ravi forms the boundary 
between the Chamba and the Jammu. 

Features of the Range —The Hathi Dhar, like the other ranges, is steeper on 
its southern than on its northern flank. It is composed of sandstones and 
conglomerates of tertiary age; and, being of such low altitude, it is covered 
with dense undergrowth and forest, chiefly pinus longifolia and dwarf oaks. 

(ii) The Snow Ranges 

In the Chamba district the Himalayas present three well-defined 
snowy ranges, which constitute the most striking orographical feature in the 
territory. These run more or less parallel to one another, from south-east 
to north-west; and from thirty to forty miles apart. The first r£inge—the one 
nearest the plains—constituting the Outer Himalaya, is called tne Dhaula 
Dhar, which literally means the “White Crest” or the “White Ridge”. It 
separates the basin of the Beas from that of the Ravi. The second range forms 
the Mid-Himalaya, and is the Pangi Range of common parlance and the Fir 
Panjal of geologists. It constitutes the watershed between the Ravi and the 
Chenab. The third is the Inner Himalaya, or the Zaskar Range, rising 
between the basins of the Chenab and the Indus. These ranges are all in 
general continuity of the main Himalayan chains from the east, and are further 
continued westward into Kashmir territory. 

The Dhaula Dhar 

The Dhaula Dhar begins on the right bank of the Beas, and 
running north by west forms the boundarr between Mandi and Kulu. At tbe 
point where it gives off the Bara Bangahal branch to join the Mid-Himalaya, 
it makes a sudden bend westward, and for the first time touches Chamba 
territory on the western border of Bangahal. From this point, for some thirty 
six miles, it forms the boundary betw'een the Kangra and the Chamba districts. 
Opposite the western border of Rihlu, the district boundary, which has 
followed the crest of the range, is deflected to the south as far as the eastern 
end of the Hathi Dhar and from this point to the Ravi the Dhaula Dhar is 
wholly in the district territory of Chamba. It now gradually declines in 
height, finally ending on the left bank of the Ravi near Dalhousie. At its 
western extremity it is only from 5,000 to 8,000 feet in altitude. The Chatar 
Dhar, in Jammu territory, of which the Kund Kamlas peak, 14,241 feet, is a 
conspicuous object from Dalhousie, is geologically a continuation of the 
Dhaula Dhar. 

Features of the Range —For the greater part of its course in the district 
the Dhaula Dhar forms a lofty mountain barrier, with peaks from 14,000 to 
17,000 feet, and the mean altitude is about 15,000 feet. The passes are 8,000 
to 15,000 feet in height. Viewed from the south it stands out in clear and bold 
relief as it rises abruptly, and almost perpendicularly, from behind the low 
ranges at its base, which it over-tops by some 13,000 feet. The lower slopes 
are covered with forests of oak and pine; the sides are seamed with water¬ 
courses ; while, above all this, the lofty peaks rise in stern and rugged grandeur 
covered by wastes of snow, or shoot up in massive pinnacles of bare granite, 
too steep for even the snow to rest on. 

Towards the north the general contour of the range presents a marked 
and striking contrast. The mountain sides are much less precipitous, and the 
spurs splay off in long and gentle slopes, which decline gradually till they reach 
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the Ravi. This abrupt and almost perpendicular drop on the southern flank, 
and the more gradual decline towards the north, is a general and prominent 
feature, more or less, of all the Himalayan ranges. Towards the western 
extremity of the Dhaula Dhar, where the height is so much diminished, the oaks 
and pines surmount the range, clothing it, especially on the northern slopes, 
with dense forests, interspersed with rhododendron trees in great profusion, 
displaying in early spring a wealth of blossom that is very pleasing to the eye. 

The Dhaula Dhar is composed of gneissose granite, flanked on both sides 
by rocks of Silurian and Carboniferous age. The granite has a greyish 
appearance on exposure, and hence the name of the range, from the word 
dhaula, meaning grey or white. 

The Pangi Range 

The Mid-Himalaya, or the Pangi Range, is a direct continuation of 
the main Himalayan axis. After separating Kulu from Lahul and Spiti, 
it enters Chamba territory on the western border of Bara Bangahal, and 
traverses the district, from south-east to north-west, for more than sixty miles. 
This range divides the territory into two large sections of unequal size, and 
severs these from each other to such an extent that even in summer there 
is comparatively little inter communication; while for four or five months in 
winter the passes are blocked with snow, and all intercourse, for the time, 
is at an end. The northern or smaller section, called Pangi and Chamba- 
Lahul, is then completely isolated from the outer world. So forbidding was 
this snowy range regarded in former times of the princely regime, that every 
State official proceeding to Pangi on duty was granted a special allowance, 
under the head of “funeral expenses," as his return, alive ^r dead, was not 
taken at all to be a matter of certainty of even of high Expectation. It is 
said that, for the same reason, Pangi was formerly made use of as a place of 
banishment for criminals and political offenders. 

Features of the Range —This range forms a second mountain barrier with 
magnificent snowy peaks, some of which reach an altitude of 19,000 feet or so. 
The mean elevation of the peaks cannot be less than 17,000"feet; and the 
passes range from about 14,328 to over 17,000 feet. The only position from 
which a panoramic view of the range can be obtained is from Dayankund 
(Dain Kund), at the western end of the Dhaula Dhar, near Dalhousie. Seen 
from this point, at a distance of thirty or forty miles, it is a grand and imposing 
spectacle, though the effect is softened and impaired by distance and the 
intermediate range®, many of which attain a high altitude. In this range also 
the southern flanks are abrupt and precipitous, while, to the north, the spurs 
subside gradually to the Chander Bhaga. After passing out of the district the 
range continues its course westward to join the Pir Panjal proper, with which 
it is in unbroken line, except where it is pierced by the Chander Bhaga at 
Kashtwar. 

The Mani Mahes Branch 

At the point where the Pangi Range first touches the district 
territory, it gives off the Mani Mahes branch, to the south, which divides 
Chamba from Bara Bangahal as far as the Ravi. Thence the boundary runs 
upto the summit of the Dhaula Dhar. 

The Dagani Dhar 

On the north-west border, where the Pangi Range leaves the territory, 
it gives off a branch to the south-west, called the Dagani Dhar, which 
forms the boundary between Chamba and Bhadrawah in Jammu. At its 
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western extremity this branch is connected with the Chatar Dhar by a 
short ridge, in which are the Padri and Chatar Dhar passes. Orographically 
the Dagani Dhar and Chatar Dhar are different sections of one continuous 
offshoot, forming, with the Pangi Kange, the watershed betweeen the Ravi 
and the Chander Bhaga. The district boundary follows the crest of the 
Dagani Dhar to a point west of the Padri Pass, where it is deflected to a 
spur from the ridge mentioned above, along which it runs, in a southerly 
direction, as far as the old fort of Prithvijor. Thence the Rowa stream forms 
the boundary to its junction with the Siowa, and the latter to its junction 
with the Ravi, separating Chamba from Balaur in Jammu. The boundary on 
the Padri Pass is as shown on the Trigonometrical Survey Maps and it follows 
the crest of the ridge. This crest forms a natural boundary between the 
Chamba district and the Bhadrawah of Jammu and Kashmir. Perhaps 
there was at one time, a bit of a dispute over the boundary, the counter-claim 
being that the boundary line was at Kundi Maral. However, the natural 
line of the land leaves no doubt about the original and correct boundary being 
as recorded on the Trigonometrical Survey Maps, and the recent land settle¬ 
ment survey has followed suit. The Pangi Range and the Dagani Dhar are 
composed of Silurian rocks, chiefly schists, slates, and Blaini conglomerate. 

The Zaskar Range 

The Inner Himalaya, or the Zaskar Range, is the most direct 
continuation of the main Himalayan axis. After leaving the Sutlej it runs in 
a north-western direction, dividing Ladakh from Spiti and Lahul. It then 
touches the Chamba district for a short distance, along its northern border, 
separating Chamba-Lahul from Zaskar, and farther west forms the northern 
boundary of the Kashmir Valley. 

Features of the Range—This magnificent mountain chain is so masked 
by lofty ranges in front, that there is no point from which any considerable 
portion of it can be viewed. The mean altitude is about 18,000 feet, and some 
of the peaks rise to about 20,000. The passes in Pangi and Paddar are 17,000 
to 18,000 feet, and are thus higher than those of the Pangi Range, and are also 
more difficult owing to the size of the permanent glacier. Those in Punjab- 
Lahul, on the other hand, are easy and practicable for laden animals. The 
range is chiefly composed of gneissose granite. 

Spurs from the Zaskar Range—The boundary between Chamba-Lahul 
and Punjab-Lahul is formed by a spur fiom the Zaskar Range, separating the 
Miyar and the Kado Tokpo streams, and ending at the Tirot (Thirote) Nala 
on the Chander Bhaga ; whence the line ascends to the crest of the Pangi 
Range. On the north-west border of Pangi a similar spur leaves the Zaskar 
Range near the source of the Danlong (Bhutna) Nala, and, running to the 
south of that stream, carries the border to the head of the Ganaur Nala, 
which, from this point to the Chander Bhaga, is the boundary between Pangi 
and Paddar. Thence the line rises to the crest of the Pangi Range to follow 
the Dagani Dhar. 

The intervening valleys—Having now outlined the principal ranges in 
the district, it remains to describe the intervening valleys. 

The Beas Valley : Bhattiyat Tahsil—The greater part of the tract 
between the Hathi Dhar and the Dhaula Dhar is in the Beas Valley, and, with 
the addition of a small portion of the lower Ravi Valley, forms the Bhattiyat 
tahsil, which, in proportion to its size, is the most populous and fertile sub¬ 
division of the district. The southern section of this area, composed of sand¬ 
stones and conglomerate, is an integral part of the Siwalik, and has the same 
physical and botanical features. Its vegetation is semi-tropical, and the 
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bamboo, the pipal, and the mango flourish luxuriantly in close proximity to 
the fir, the barberry and the oak. Generally speaking, two crops are garnered 
in the year, the cereals chiefly grown being rice and maize, alternating with 
wheat and barley. The northern section contains the spurs from the main 
range, composed of Silurian and carboniferous rocks, and, being more elevated 
than the other, is more alpine in character. The cantonment of Bakloh is 
located near the line of contact of the sandstone with the older rocks. 

The Ravi or Chamba Valley 

The region between the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range constitutes 
the drainage area of the Ravi. It is occupied by the spurs of the high 
ranges, splaying off at all angles, and intermingling with one another in 
such a way that they lose all semblance of regularity or order. They are 
intersected by deep narrow gorges, in which flow the various streams that 
bring down their tribute to the Ravi. Of these the largest is the Siul, which 
drains the whole of the north-western portion of the Chamba Valley. 

Division into three sections—Examined more closely, this region is seen 
to be naturally sub-divided into three fairly distinct sections, corresponding 
broadly to three out of the five administrative sub-units of the district, namely, 
the Chamba tahsil, the Chaurah tahsil and the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, 

Tahsil Chamba —This sub-division is made, to begin with, by a spur 
from the Pangi Range, (thrown off to the south about midway in its course 
through the territory) which soon bifurcates, one branch running to the 
south-east and the other to the south-west. The first is the Tundah spur, 
which gradually declines, and finally ends on the Ravi opposite Chitrari, from' 
whence the line of separation is continued, by the Chirchind Nala, to the 
Dhaula Dhar. The other is the Saho spur, which comes to an end in the fork, 
at the junction of the Ravi and the Siul, the line being prolonged to the 
Dhaula Dhar by the Chil and Kalatope spurs. 

The area embraced between these spurs is triangular in shape, with 
its base at the Dhaula Dhar, and forms the Chamba or Sadr tahsil, in which 
is situated the seat of the District Administration. 

Tahsil Chaurah—The portion to the north-west of the Saho spur includes 
the entire basin of the Siul stream, which is a tributary of the Ravi, and is 
called the Chaurah tahsil, 

Sub-Tahsil Brahmaur—The area to the south-east of the Tundah spur 
comprises that part of the valley of the Ravi, from below Bara Bangahal, with 
its tributaries, the Budhil and the Tundah, as far down as the Chirchind Nala, 
near Chitrari, which is called the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, and it is the oldest 
portion of the district, containing the ancient capital. It is also called 
Gadderan, or the country of the Gaddies. 

General feature of the Ravi Valley—The Ravi or Chamba Valley, as a 
whole, is tolerably open. The scenery is of a picturesque and varied character 
presenting many delightful contrasts. In the lower valley, at an elevation of 
3,000 feet and under, the vegetation is semi-tropical, the wild olive, pome¬ 
granate and fig mingling with the acacia, shisham, pipal and other trees found 
in the plains. The sub-valleys are generally covered with rich verdure which 
extends up the mountain slopes, while interspersed are villages, each in the 
midst of its own cultivated area, lending an exceedingly pleasing appearance 
to the landscape. On the mountain slopes the fields are usually of small size, 
and are arranged in terraces, the lower border of each being formed by a rough 
wall, producing terraces upon terraces, to make the ground more level for 
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ploughing. The villages, too, are diminutive, seldom containing more than a 
dozen houses. In most parts of the Ravi Valley, under 7,000 feet, two crops 
are generally reaped. These are rice, in the lower levels, with maize, higher 
up, and wheat, barley and other cereals. Above 7,000 feet only one crop, as 
a rule, is garnered. The mountain slopes, especially those with a northern 
aspect, are usually densely wooded; while those with a southern aspect are 
often quite bare, owing to their greater exposure to the sun. Under 6,000 feet 
the trees most commonly found are pinus longifolia, oak, holly, rhododendron 
and chestnut. At a greater elevation pines and cedars form extensive forests, 
and above these are birch and juniper. The mountain sides, especially at high 
altitudes, are carpeted w'th flowers of every hue, which come out in great 
profusion as the snow melts and disappears. Towering over all are mighty 
pinnacles of rock, rearing themselves to an altitude of 19,000 feet, with vast 
fields of glacier and untrodden snow. This, in general outline, is what the 
region is like in spring, and all through the summer, the snow line gardually 
retreating higher and higher, till in July and August peaks of about 15,000 feet 
become quite bare. On the Pangi Range the permanent snow line stands at 
about 15,000 feet on the southern side, and 14,000 feet on the northern. Snow 
begins to fall on the higher ranges in September, and during the remaining 
months of the year the snow line steadily descends till, in December, January 
and February, snow falls lower and lower down in the valley, and it is nothing 
uncommon for the Chamba town which is 3,027 feet above the sea level, to 
receive a fall, though it is not invariable, there being times when there is no 
fall at all in a whole winter, and the fall, when there is one, is usually very 
light. 


In the old gazetteer, which was compiled in 1904, one finds that 
during these months snow might fall as low as 2,500 feet above the sea level 
and that it was rare for a winter to pass without several falls at Chamba 
proper. The present conditions, as just mentioned, reflect quite a noticeable 
deterioration, in the matter of snow falls, from those days. In the upper 
valleys snow lies very deep, and in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, it is customary 
for most of the villagers to migrate to the lower valleys for the winter, some 
coming to the lower regions in the district, and others going to the Kangra and 
the Gurdaspur districts of the Punjab. This seasonal exodus is probably of 
ancient origin, and the people speak of going to ‘Jandar’, as they call the 
country to the south of the Dhaula Dhar. This migration takes place in 
November, and the return journey in April or May, Some members of the 
village community remain at home, by pre-arrangement, to tend the cattle 
and look after the property. This custom of large-scale migration is not 
found in any other part of the district, though, now for the last some years, 
a small proportion of the population of the Pangi sub-tahsil has also been 
migrating during winter to the warmer regions in the district. 

The Chenab (Chander Bhaga) Valley—The Pangi Sub-Tahsil, including 
Chamba-Lahul 

The region between the Pangi and the Zaskar Ranges looks some-what 
like an irregular square, each side of which is about thirty five miles. It 
comprises the valley of the Chenab (Chander Bhaga) through nearly eighty 
miles of its course, from the Tirot (Thirote) Nala, which is the boundary with 
Punjab-Lahul, to the Ganaur or Sansari Nala, separating Pangi from Paddar 
in Jammu. This area forms the second sub-tahsil, namely, the Pangi sub- 
tahsil, of the district. It is in many respects very different from the Ravi 
valley. The Chander Bhaga, throughout the whole of its course in the 
territory, flows at a higher level than the Ravi, being 9,000 feet above the 
sea at Tirot (Thirote) and nearly 7,000 feet where it enters Paddar. 
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Division into two parts—This region is divided into two parts, of nearly 
equal size, by a lofty spur from the Zaskar range, called Gurdhar, with peaks 
of 21,000 feet, the highest in the district, running in a south-westerly direction 
between the Saichu and Miyar Nalas, and ending opposite Tindi. The north¬ 
western portion from Rauli to the Ganaur Nala, is Pangi proper, and the south¬ 
eastern, from Rauli to Tirot (Thirote), is Chamba-Lahul. 

Pangi proper—Pangi is remarkable in its rugged grandeur and austere 
beauty. In this respect it far surpasses any other portion of the district. The 
scenery is sublime and imposing, and Nature appears in her wildest and 
grandest moods. Everything is on a stupendous scale. The great river rolls 
along in a deep and narrow gorge, lashing itself into fury, sandwitched between 
adamantine cliffs that confine it. Precipices spring from the brink, in places 
almost perpendicular, to a height of one or two thousand feet. On the lower 
ranges are grassy slopes of rich pasture with dense forests of pine and cedar, 
while higher up, the stern and majestic mountains, piled one on another, 
attain an altitude of 18,000 to 21,000 feet, rising far beyond the line of eternal 
snow. But all is not rueged sublimity and naked grandeur. Every few 
miles, the traveller reaches tolerably open nooks of surpassing beauty, w’hich 
may have been small lakes in some by gone age, while the river was cutting 
its way through a rocky barrier in front. There the villages are chiefly to be 
found. These are few in number, and of small size, for the territory is 
sparsely inhabited. The traditional paths have so far been just what one 
might expect in such regions, hardly deserving the name ‘road’, narrow and 
dangerous: so narrow indeed that, in some places, there is barely room for 
two people to pass each other, even in the best condition of the path, and 
there is just enough space for one person to walk placing cautiously one foot 
after another, when the path is in its average state. In other parts the 
precipice affords no space for a road which has, therefore, had to be carried 
along the face of the cliff supported on iron bars fixed horizontally into the 
rock. Elsewhere the path crosses from ledge to ledge by means of narrow 
wooden bridges of a primitive and insecure kind, sometimes at a giddy height 
above the torrent. For the future, however, there are now impressive plans 
in execution to improve things and a full description thereof will be given 
under the heading "Communications” later. 

There are several beautiful side valleys in Pangi, such as the Sural, 
Hundan, Saichu and Parmar sub-valleys, all leading up to the Zaskar 
Range. Though narrow where they join the main valley, they are fairly 
open higher up and, between them, contain a considerable number of villages. 
Those near the head of each nala are occupied by people with markedly 
Mongolian features, called Bhot, and, for this reason these villages are 
called ‘Bhotauri’. 

Winter conditions—The winter season in Pangi and Lahul is very severe. 
Snow may begin to fall even in the lower parts of the valley as early as 
October, but it does not start lying permanently or for a long time till early 
December. From that time till March or April, the whole valley is deep under 
snow, and communication with the outer world, and even between the var’ous 
centres of population, is completely suspended. During these months the 
people are, for the most part, confined to their houses, but they move about 
when the snow has hardened under foot, and the weather is favourable. They 
employ themselves chiefly in nominal occupations like rope-making and other 
items of work which can be carried on indoors. Food provision for the winter 
months has, of course, to be made before hand, both for themselves and their 
cattle. When sprin® sets in, they scatter earth over the remaining heaps of 
snow to melt them, and clear the ground for ploughing and sowing. 
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Crops—The crops grown in Pangi are chiefly wheat and barley with 
phulan, hres, elo and masar. There is, as a rule, only one harvest in the year, 
though in places two are reaped. The wheat and barley crops are sown late in 
the autumn, and are reaped in the following June and July, after which a crop 
of phulan or bres may be sown, and reaped in October. Maize has, over the few 
recent years, made a humble entry into the valley. 

Pastures—The pastures of Pangi are considered to be very rich, especially 
those on the higher mountain slopes. Each village usually has its own adwari 
or summer pastures, in these uplands, where all the sheep and cattle are taken 
in the early summer, and kept till late in the autumn. Many other pasture 
grounds, called gahar, are let out every year by the Forest Department to 
shepherds from the Ravi Valley, who cross the Pangi Range in great numbers, 
with their flocks, in order to spend a month or six weeks in these rich uplands. 
They usually arrive in July, and return in September to the Ravi Valley. 
Thence they move by easy stages over the Dhaula Dhar into the Siwaliks, and 
as far as the edge of the plains, arriving there in November and December. 
The return journey is begun in February. 

Chamba-Lahul—Chamba-Lahul is the lower half of what must have 
been, once upon a time, a single territorial unit, of that name; the upper half 
being now Punjab territory and having previously formed a part of the 
kingdom of Kulu. This division into two parts probably took place about 
A. D. 1680. The physical features are similar to those of Pangi, except that, 
while the lower portion of Lahul is narrow and precipitous, the upper portion 
is comparatively wide and open. The mountain slopes are also much less 
densely wooded, owing to a more scanty rainfall, and also because of Lahul, as 
a whole, being at a higher altitude. The forests are chiefly composed of pines 
and pencil cedar and are generally confined to the northern slopes of the Pangi 
Range. The principal side valley is the Miyar Xala, which though very narrow 
at its mouth is quite open further up, and is chiefly inhabited by Bhots. 

Crops—The cereals grown in Lahul are chiefly wheat and barley with 
phulan, bres and elo and the land yields only one crop in the year. 

Pastures—The pastures in the higher mountains are considered very rich 
and nutritious, and nuir.erous gakars are visited by shepherds with their flocks. 

The high passes in the Chenab Valley—In the hills, the landscape is 
always interesting and there is endless variety to charm the eye, but nothing 
at the lower stages can compare in rugged beauty and sheer grandeur with the 
high passes. The general description being given here with particular reference 
to the Pangi Range applies, more or less, to all such kinds of topography in 
these parts. Beginning the ascent from the last village, at about 7,000 feet, 
the path rises through forest, or up a long and narrow ravine, or over steep 
grassy slopes. The end of the tree line is reached at about 11,500 feet, and 
then the forest ceases and the traveller emerges on the mountain side. Here 
he will pass the night at an elevation of about 12,000 feet. Above him tower 
the massive rocky pinnacles of the high range with their drapery of snow, 
while glaciers fill the hollows between them. Below, the hills and valleys of 
the lower ranges, through which he has come, stretch far into the distance, till 
the horizon of vision is limited by the Dhaula Dhar, thirty or forty miles 
away. The mountain-slopes around him, too, are simply fascinating in the 
rich expanse of floral verdure which they present. Though bare as regards 
trees, the ground is carpeted with flowers of every hue. The profusion of this 
floral display diminishes with the increase of altitude, but many beautiful 
species are found almost up to the summit of the passes, wherever the rocks 
are free from snow. The second day’s ascent is steep and trying for it is over 
snow and at an altitude which causes oppression of breathing and exhaustion. 
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By and by, the traveller reaches the higher snow slopes, with the great 
pinnacles in close proximity, and is now on the permanent glacier. The scene 
is awe-inspiring. No sound disturbs the stillness, except that of the falling 
rock and avalanche, and the startled voices of birds disturbed by the traveller. 
Even the porters are silent till they reach the top, for Bhagwati, the presiding 
deity, disapproves of any noise within her domain. After great toil the 
summit is gained at about 14,000 to 17,000 feet, and a panorama, in its beauty 
and grandeur far surpassing any possible conception, lies before him. The 
weary climber, now stimulated by the sheer feeling of success as also by the 
elevating scenery around, finds himself psychologically at the top of the world. 
So extensive is the prospect from some of the passes, that the vision reaches 
beyond the intervening ranges to the south, and, on a clear day, even the 
great rivers of the plains may be seen at a distance of some hundred miles, 
glistening in the sunshine. Towards the north, on the other hand, the outlook 
is limited and except on the Cheni, Marhu, and Drati Passes, there is little to 
be seen but the snow peaks in the immediate vicinity. From the passes 
named, however, a more or less extensive view is obtained of the Chander 
Bhaga Valley. The descent on the northern side is more gradual and less 
interesting than the ascent, but, it, too, has its own special features. Here, 
too, the vegetation has its own peculiar charm, though the floral display is 
scanty and poor in comparison with that which has been left behind. At 
about 11,000 feet the tree line is again reached, and the road then descends 
rapidly to the Chander Bhaga Valley. Later in the summer, and before winter 
has set in, most of the passes in the Pangi Range are mostly clear of snow, 
and crossing them is then comparatively easy and free from much of the 
discomfort and danger that is unavoidable in an earlier part of the season. 
The floral display, if not so fresh in its bloom, is still exceedingly rich and 
pleasing, and adds greatly to the delights of the journey. 

Passes in the Zaskar Range—The passes in the Zaskar Range have 
special features of their own. Being higher than those of the Pangi Range, the 
permanent glacier is larger and the scenery grander; but the outlook is limited, 
being confined to the peaks near the pass. The flora on the southern slopes is 
exceedingly beautiful, though, owing to a scanty rainfall and more arctic 
conditions, it is not so luxuriant as on the other ranges. 

Passes in the Dhaula Dhar—In the Dhaula Dhar most of the passes are 
clear of snow in summer and extensive views are obtained of the Siwaliks in 
one direction and the Inner Himalayan mountains in the other. 

RIVER SYSTEM AND WATER RESOURCES 

The details of the three rivers, namely, the Beas, the Ravi and the 
Chenab or Chander Bhaga, mentioned earlier, as constituting the frame work 
of the river system in the district are as given below;- 

The Beas 

The portion of the district to the south of the Dhaula Dhar is, as already 
stated, within the basin of the Beas, and is drained by two small tributaries of 
that river, the Chakki and the Dairh and their tributary streams, and nullahs. 
These streams take their rise in the Dhaula Dhar, the Chakki to the east of 
the Chuari Pass, and the Dairh near the Rihlu border; and, flowing south, 
pierce the Hathi Dhar to make their way through the Siwaliks to the Beas^ 
which runs outside the district. They are only mountain torrents containing 
little water, unless after heavy ram or in the rainy season, when they may be 
impassable for days. Such floods come down very suddenly, and the rivulet 
of the morning may be a rushing torrent before evening sets in. 
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The Ravi 

The Ravi, the central one of the five rivers of the Punjab, is the main 
stream of the Chamba district, if not only the length of its course but also the 
extent and importance of its drainage area is taken into consideration. With 
its tributaries, it drains the whole of the Chamba Valley proper, between the 
Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range and thus commands the largest and the 
most important portion of the district. Its ancient name, Iravati, is found in 
Sanskrit literature. There is a belief that the Parusni of the Rigveda is this 
very river. Alexander’s historians called it the Hydraotes, and also the 
Rhouadis. The former Greek name is regarded as derived from the Sanskrit 
Iravati, and the latter from the Indian form Raudi, a corruption of Iravati, 
before the corruption reached the modern form, namely, Ravi. Down to the 
present times, the river is called, in the upper parts, Rauti or Irauti, which 
forms of the name are so recognizably close to the original Iravati. In the 
central portion, it is still commonly called Rava, which marks a stage further 
in corruption bringing the ultimate corrupt form “Ravi” closer still. The last 
stage in the corruption of Iravati is Ravi which is the modern name of the 
river in the lower parts within the district itself and beyond. The older forms 
are, however, yielding place quite fast to the modern form and, as time passes, 
the name Ravi comes into increasingly larger common parlance even in the 
middle and the upper reaches. 

The principal stream, which gathers the first batch of tributaries 
from the surrounding Mid-Himalayas, takes its rise in the Bara Bangahal 
branch of the Dhaula Dhar, outside the Chamba district. By the time it 
reaches the district territory, it has already attained considerable proportions 
as a stream. 

The length of its course through the district is estimated to be about 
seventy five to eighty miles out of its estimated total length of about 450 
miles. Exact measurements of width on record are 116 feet near Brahmaur, 
by Cunningham, and about 120 yards (360 feet) at Basohli, a little beyond the 
border of the Chamba district, by Forster. The estimated width in the 
majority of places within the district, ranges between 150 feet and 250 feet. 

For the most part of its course, within the district, it flows in a 
north-westerly direction. It wends its way through the illaqa of Bara Banso, 
and continues through Trehta and Chanota to Ulans, where it is joined by 
two large tributaries the Budhil and the Tundah. Thereafter the Ravi 
flows on, with augmented force and volume, through a narrow gorge to 
Chitrari. Below this point the valley is a little more open, and after passing 
Piur, Rakh and Mehla, the river bends to the north, and approaches Chamba, 
which is picturesquely situated on its right bank. Here it receives the Saho 
stream or the Sal from the Saho Range. The town stands on a plateau near 
the junction of the two rivers. The valley is fairly open for some miles above 
and below the town, but at Rajnagar it again becomes narrow. Here the 
river bends to the west, and, soon afterwards, is joined by the Siul, its largest 
tributary. Still flowing westward, it touches Jammu territory at the point 
where the Siowa stream, forming the boundary, falls into it from the north. 
It then swerves to the south-west, and, skirting the terminal spurs of the 
Dhaula Dhar, separates Chamba from Jammu, and finally leaves the district 
at Kheri, to debouch on the plains at Shah pur. From Sindhara to Shahpur, 
a distance of some twenty five miles, the Ravi is navigable in spring and 
autumn on a khatnau, or bed-raft. 

The khatnau is a light charpai resting on and lashed to two dreins, or 
inflated skins, and on it the traveller sits, while it is piloted by two men 
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moving alongside on inflated skins. The journey can be accomplished in 
about seven hours and is practicable only when the river is fairly low, and the 
water not too cold for the men. 

During the winter months the Ravi is usually very low, and the 
water clear and transparent. It can then be forded in some places near 
Chamba by horses and men. With the approach of summer the snow on the 
high ranges begins to melt, while the colour of the water changes to a muddy 
brown, and the volume rapidly increases. The maximum is reached in the 
rainy season, when floods of a destructive character are not uncommon. 

Floods—In recent years there have been four notable floods, one each in 
the year 1947, 1951, 1955 and 1957. The washing away of bridges, an old 
feature of the floods in the Ravi river, characterised these four floods also. 
What seems to have been a rather new aspect, was the damage done by these 
recent floods to cultivated areas. The banks, which, formally, were high 
enough to absorb all the damage done by the flood would seem gradually to 
have lost that safety margin and, in places, the flooded water ate into the 
banks far enough to reach the cultivated lands and to spread the destruction 
into such lands also. In the flood of 1955, as in that of 1951, a part of the 
Chamba town was washed away by the flooded river, and, in 1955, the district 
headquarters were, for a number of hours, totally cut off, even the telegraph 
and the telephone having broken down, and many of the people had a couple 
of sleepless nights. 

Nature of the river bed —Generally speaking, it is a well-contained bed, 
with steep banks, and it is only in a few places, such as at Chamba proper, a 
few miles above and below the Chamba town, and at Choohan, and there¬ 
about, that the river changes its course mentionably and damagingly. 

The Ravi itself does not register any water fall. The Mani Mahes 
stream which is a tributary of the Budhil stream, which, in its turn, is a 
tributary of the Ravi, however, has a beautiful water-fall at Dhanchho, a few 
miles below Mani Mahes. This water fall is one of the celebrated and deified 
natural phenomena held in high esteem by the pilgrims of Mani Mahes. 

Fishing—Mahsir is the fish commonly found in this river, and it affords 
fairly good fishing, especially from Chamba town downwards. 

Crossings —During winter, when the water is in a comparatively friendly 
mood, the river maj^ be crossed by means of inflated skins at several places 
below Chamba, where the current happens to be smooth enough and the banks 
are flat enough. Such navigable stretches are, however, not numerous, because 
most of the river-bed is so rocky and stony that, even in the weakness of 
winter, the water is too tumultuous there for any navigation. Conditions 
concerning the other means of crossing the river are improving, and, before 
long, the present pace of improvement, if maintained, will render obsolete the 
old forms replacing them by modern bridges, big or small. At present some 
old forms still persist in places, and, all told, the following classes of means lof 
crossing obtain across the Ravi * 

(a) Gururu —This is a device consisting of a strong rope, now 
usually of wire strands, suspended across the river, with strong fixtures at each 
end. To seat the passenger, there is a coil hanging from this rope, equipped 
with a wooden seat, and there is a ring connecting this coil with the rope, 
enabling the coil to slide along. Drag-ropes, from each side of the river, fixed 
to this ring, enable the traveller, seated in the coil, to be hauled from one 
bank of the river to the other. Occasionally accidents happen, for such reasons 
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as the breaking of the drag-rope, resulting in the traveller being left in a lurch 
till rescue in some form or the other arrive-;, and, much worse, owing to such 
causes as the snapping apart of the coil itself, which simply drops the traveller 
down into the water below. Gururus are still to be found at Gehra, Karian, 
Gatti below Bhanota, Chakloo, Sanjap near Sherpur and Khairi. 

(b) Tarangri —This is a crude and a small bridge. Two beams are 
laid from bank to bank, parallel to each other, and about two feet apart. 
On these are placed pieces of wood, or large stones, crosswise, sometimes lashed 
to the beams and sometimes not. There are no railings, and, if the tarungri 
happens to be rather high above the torrent, the crossing is no joke. Places 
like Khanar, Diuti, Kharudoo and Machhetar still have tarangris. 

(c) Regular bridges —Mostly of the suspension type, there are bridges 
at Satar Sao, Tiari, Carola, Khara Mukh, Aura, Lune, Lilh near Mokhar, Bagga, 
Eakani, Mehla, Sitla at Chamba and Chohra. 

Tributaries on the left bank—In its course from Bara Bangahal to 
Chamba, the Ravi is joined on the left bank by a stream from each of the 
passes in the Dhaula Dhar. These are all of small size, and the only one 
deserving special mention is the Chirchind Nala, near Chitrari, which forms the 
boundary of the Brahmaur sub-tahsil with the Chamba tahsil. 

Tributaries on the right bank—The tributaries on the right bank are 
larger and more important. Chief among them up to the Chamba town, are 
the Budhil and the Tundah. The Budhil takes its rise on the slopes of the 
Mid-Himalayas near the Kugti Pass, and, at Harsar, it receives on its left bank, 
the small stream from the sacred lake of Mani Mahes, situated, beneath the 
peak of what is commonly known as the Mani Mahes Kailash, at an elevation 
of some 13,000 feet. Ten miles lower, it passes Brahmaur proper, and, soon 
afterw'ards, mingles its waters with the Ravi near Ulans. The confluence of the 
Ravi and the Budhil, known commonly as Khara-mukh, is held to be sacred by 
the common people. In the Bansauli there seems to be a mention of this place 
as the scene of the asceticism practised by the father of Meru Varman, the 
famous ruler of Brahmaur. The Budhil is about forty miles in length. 

The Tundah rises at the Kalichho Pass, in the Mid-Himalaya, and, 
flowing through the Tundah Valley, which is fairly open, and after which the 
stream is named, joins the Ravi a little lower down than the Budhil. It, too, 
is about forty miles in length. 

Next in order, up to the town, are the Beljedi, joining the Ravi a 
little above Churi, and the Saho or Sal from the Saho Range, which meets the 
Ravi at Chamba proper, after a course of about fifteen miles. 

The Siul —The Siul, which joins the Ravi lower down than the 
Chamba town, is the largest tributary of the Ravi. It brings down the entire 
drainage of the north-western portion of the Chamba Valley. Rising on the 
top of the Padri Pass, which makes the boundary with Jammu, it flows south¬ 
east through a narrow ravine, to a point opposite Himgiri, where it makes a 
curve round the end of a long ridge, and flows an, at on acute angle to its 
original course, to join the Ravi at Teleru near Bhalai, about fourteen miles 
below the Chamba town. Where this bend occurs, it receives a stream of about 
its own size, bringing down the waters of the Alwas, Baira, Tisa, and Chanju 
nullahs; all of which rise in the Pangi Range, and of the Barnota nullah from 
the Dagani Dhar. The Siul is crossed by bridges at Langera, Bhent, Ganuh 
(Bandal), Chakoli, Pringa, Sundla and Palehi. There are gururus at Kandla 
and Surangani. 
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Each of the tributaries of the Ravi and the Siul receives many 
accessions in its course and forms the main arterial system of a separate sub¬ 
drainage area. 

The Siowa —This is the last tributary of the Ravi on the right bank, 
having any bearing on the Chamba district. It is this tributary which, 
at this point, forms the natural boundary between Chamba and Jammu 
territorJ^ 

The Chenab (Chander Bhaga) 

The Chamba district has the honour of having another member of the 
five rivers of the Punjab flowing through it, and it is the Chenab. 

A considerable distance beyond the boundary of the district, both the 
rivers, the Ravi and the Chenab, join together. 

The Chenab is believed to be the river mentioned in the Rigveda as 
Asikni, and the Greek name Akesines is considered to be the Greek version 
of the Rigveda name. In Sanskrit literature and in many inscriptions the name 
Chander Bhaga is also in use to denote this river. In fact, above the Tandi 
village in Punjab-Lahul, where the two head waters of the river meet, the two 
names Chander and Bhaga are still commonly used. The river rises from the 
mountains of the Baralacha Pass by tw'o heads, the stream with its source on 
the south-eastern side of the pass being called the Chander, and the other one, 
which rises from the north-western side, being called the Bhaga. The name 
Sandobal given to the river by Ptolemy is believed to have been derived from 
the name Chander Bhaga. 

After the aforesaid confluence of the two sister branches of the head 
winters at Tandi, the river is generally known as Chenab. WTiether the 
word Chenab is an abbreviation, by some etymological process, of the word 
Chander Bhaga, is very much open to question, and authorities like Moorcroft 
have, in fact, held the view that Chenab is Chin-ab (water of China), W'hich, 
in other words, means the river from China, and which name is supposed to 
have been given to the river out of an ancient belief, held before actual 
exploration, that the source of the river lay in China. Moorcroft would also 
seem to have gathered the information that originally the branch from the 
south-eastern slopes of the Baralacha Pass itself was called the Chander Bhaga 
and the other branch was called, originally, the Surya Bhaga because the tarn 
from which the latter issues was called “Surya Dal”. However, the name 
Surya Bhaga is not at all used now even by the local people and the two head 
waters are commonly kno\vn as Chander and Bhaga, as mentioned earlier. The 
river enters the Chamba district at Tirot (Thirote) where runs the boundary 
between this district and the Lahul and Spiti district of the Punjab, and leaves 
Chamba at Ganaur or Sansari Nala which marks the boundary between the 
Chamba district and Jammu, The total length of the course of the river 
through the Chamba district is estimated to be between seventy and eighty 
miles. Its width is estimated to be 150 feet, at an average, the range being 
roughly between eighty feet and two hundred feet. From Tirot (Thirote) it 
pursues a westerly course upto Tindi where it turns northward. 

The river valley is rather open upto the Mudgraon village, below which 
place it contracts to a narrow gorge, with precipitous cliffs, as far as 
Tindi, where, again, there is a bit of an open expanse on the left bank for 
several miles. From Tindi to Shor, which means a length of about seventeen 
miles, the valley is wild and rugged. At Shaor and at Purthi, a few miles beyond, 
there are villages on the right bank and the valley again becomes narrow as 
far as Mindal, on the left bank, and Sach on the right. From these two 
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villages onwards the valley is again rather open and the river flows on in a 
north-westerly direction, through picturesque scenery, past Kilar and Dharwas, 
to the Ganaur or Sansari Nala, the end of its journey through Chamba. 

There are no water falls on this river within the Chamba district. 

Changes in Course—The natural condition of the river bed does not 
admit of changes in its well contained course, save for small changes such as the 
one at Udaipur, where the change has caused some damage to crops. 

Volume of water—The waters of the Chenab are of a grey colour all the 
summer, owing to the melting snow from its numerous sources in the snowy 
ranges. The volume is, generally speaking, so great and the current, in most 
places, so deep that it cannot be forded in any part of its course. It contains 
many whirlpools and undercurrents also. During winter the river shrinks down 
into tame proportions. Moreover, avalanches fill up the narrow parts of the 
river to such a degree that the villagers cross from one side to the other over 
the snow bridges thus formed. In spring time and early summer, as the snow 
starts melting, a great volume of water sometimes presses against this great 
mass of snow, which, under the impact of this rush of increased water and 
under the influence of the increasing temperature of the atmosphere, at times 
suddenly gives way, and it is quite a sight to see this happen. 

Floods—The Chenab knows occasional floods, when tarangris, bridges at 
low level, and floating timber may be washed away, causing much loss. Erosion 
to the extent of damage to cultivated fields as a result of these floods has not 
been much so far, though floods in some of the tributaries have caused such 
destruction in certain villages. At times a land-slide may partially, or, for a 
brief while, completely block the current of the river and the temporary darning 
up, once in a while, thus caused, may result in serious erosion. 

There have been mentionable floods in the river in the years, 1951, 1955 
and 1957. 

Navigability—Within the district the river is not navigable to any 
extent to any place. 

Gold washing—Gold in small quantities is found in the Chander Bhaga 
and gold washing on a small scale has been carried on at some places within the 
district also. 

Tributaries on the right bank—Just as the Ganaur or Sansari Nala 
constitutes the boundary at the end, the Tirot (Thirote) Nala, mentioned earlier, 
forms the boundary in the beginning, joining Chander Bhaga on the right bank, 
like Sansari. Several streams, born in the Zaskar Range and its branches, join 
hands with the Chander Bhaga from its right side. The Miyar Nala is the most 
important of these tributaries on the right bank. It rises from a large glacier 
and flows through a fairly open sub-valley for some forty-fifty miles to meet 
the Chander Bhaga at Udaipur. The valley narrows down to something like a 
gateway as the Miyar stream debouches out to the little bit of flat ground at 
Udaipur. Next in size as well as general importance is the Saichu Nala which 
has the Saichu sub-valley for its basin and which joins the Chander Bhaga at 
Sach. The Saichu sub-valley also is comparatively open in its higher reaches. 
Lower down, the Chander Bhaga receives the streams of Parmar, Hundan, and 
Sural, all on the right bank, before the Ganaur or Sansari Nala meets it at the 
boundary. The basins of the Parmar, the Hundan, and the Sural streams are 
also sub-valleys, the last being the most important of these three. 
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Tributaries on the left bank—A small stream, rising from the ice fields 
and the permanent snows of the mountain slopes surrounding each of the passes 
m the Pangi Range rushes down to merge into the Chander Bhaga from the left 
side. The chief ones among these streams are the Chobia, the Kalichho, the 
Harsar, the Dharati, the Marhu, the Chaini, and the Sach. The Chobia and the 
Kalichho drain their waters into the Chander Bhaga near TrUok Nath; the 
Harsar, the Dharati and the Marhu near Tindi; the Chaini near Mindal; and the 
Sach near Kilar. 

Crossings 

(a) Jhula —At Shaor, there is still, at the moment of writing this, ajhula, 
the one and only of irs kind throughout the district. A bridge is also 
under construction there and, most probably, this thrilling, and in its owm way 
romantic, means of crossing a river will not have survived the advance of 
time when this gazetteer is out. This jhula is about 214 feet long and quite 
high above the boiling water. 

It might be of some interest, as a relic, in the records of times past 

and gone, to devote a little of the volume of the gazetteer here to this 

antique and vanishing mood of getting across a river. It is made of the 
flexible twigs of the willow, or any other similar tree or bush, whose slender 
branches can be twisted into a rope. Three strong cables are made of this 
material, varying in length according to the breadth of the river where it is to 
be spanned. One of these cables is for the feet to walk on, and is placed 
lowest, while the other two are at a slightly higher level, one on each side, for 
the hands to clutch. All three are fixed ‘on each bank to a stout wooden beam 
laid at right angles, and weighed down with stones. The cable, on which to 
step, is composed of four or five small ropes, laid flat, touching one another, 
and tied together at short intervals by twig bands, to make the whole easy 

and safe for the foot to rest on. This basic cable is suspended on a level with 

the river banks. The other two cables are made of small ropes twisted round 
each other, and, after leaving the beam to which they are fixed, rise to cross 
a wooden fork which raises them to a higher level than the first cable. They 
thus form hand-rails to give confidence as well as support. Slender twig 
ropes pass from one side-cable, passing under the foot-cable, to the other side- 
cable, at intervals of about a }'ard. As the side-cables have a tendency to 
come together in the middle, a piece of w'ood is fixed between them to keep 
them apart. A jhula had to be renewed after every few years. 

Except to the local folk, for whom going to and fro over the jhula is 
a part of the daily round of life, and whom one may see hurrying over it 
(with fair sized loads) at a jaunty gait thoroughly obli\uous and unconscious of 
any sense of adventure and thrill, the crossing over a jhula is invariably an 
experience to remember, to some because of the excited feeling of thrill that 
it produces and to the others for the awe and anxiety with which they feel 
overwhelmed. One might see initiates to this job of swinging across a river, 
so thrilled over this experience that they cross and re-cross the river over the 
jhula two or three times just for the fun of it. On the other hand there were 
those who would have run away far out of the sight of any jhula, if they had 
their way. Because they had no alternative to crossing it, they were practically 
pushed on to it and dragged on to it by a helper behind and another in front, 
as if they were being taken to the valley of death. They had their faces wet 
not only with perspiration but also with tears, and they had even taken care 
to put a bit of gold and silver into the mouth lest they should end up in the 
boiling river below rather than at the other end. 

(b) Gururus —There still are gururus at Tindi, Salgram and Kishori. 
Before very long they are likely to be replaced by bridges of one kind or the 
other. 
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(c) Wooden bridge—There is an old wooden bridge at Mindal which is 
being replaced by a new and a better one. 

(d) Suspension bridges—Suspension bridges exist at Kilar, Purthi and 
Trilok Nath. In the near future, quite a number of more suspension bridges 
will be constructed. 

The river systems have been broadly indicated in the map. 

Lakes and Tanks 

There are no large sized lakes of the kind that exist in some places in 
the plains. However, there are quite a few bodies of standing water w'hich 
range from something larger and more dignified than a huge pond to fulfledged 
tarns of appreciable size. And they are described below :— 

Khajiar —This tarn, one of the tw'o most celebrated among all in the district 
and known commonly as the Khajiar lake, lies 32° 26' north and 76° 32' east, 
about 6,300 feet above sea level, between Chamba and Dalhousie, about nine 
miles by the bridle road and sixteen miles by the vehicular road from the 
former place and about ten miles by a bridle road from the latter. 

It is courtesy to call it a lake, its area being not more, approximately, 
than 5,000 square yards ; its average water content not being larger than 
about 1,500 cubic yards ; and the water not standing deeper, on the whole, than 
about thirteen feet, though in places it goes down to the depth of nearly twenty 
eight-thirty feet. 

Although mirror carp fish has been introduced into this tarn and, 
during the last few years after its introduction, the fish would seem to have 
done quite well, the chief, in fact almost the only, utility of this body of water, 
at present, is the superlative touch that it imparts to the general scenic charm 
of the Khajiar glade and its surrounding forest. The whole ensemble makes 
one think of a piece of sapphire set in the background of gold and emerald. 
For the local people the tarn holds some sacredness and is by legend associated 
with Khaji Nag, the deity in the temple nearby. The overflow is utilised for 
watering livestock. 

Mani Mahes—The other one of the two most celebrated among the tarns of the 
district, and the highest in the hierarchy of sacred waters in Chamba, the tarn 
of Mani Mahes is situated at an altitude of about 13,000 feet, 32° 23' north and 
76° 40' east, near the base of a peak in the Mani Mahes Range, commonly 
known as the Mani Mahes Kailash, in the Budhil valley of the Brahmaur 
sub-tahsil. This tarn is smaller in size than even the one at Khajiar. 

This tarn has no importance yet other than the sacredness attached to 
it and the consequent purpose that it serves as a place of pilgrimage and 
holy baths. 

Lama Dal—The name is really Latnba Dal, meaning ‘the long lake', though in 
common pronunciation the b is omitted. 

This denomination, loosely applied to a collection of some seven tarns 
is derived principally from one of the group which is rather remarkable for 
its longish shape. 

At about 12,000 feet above sea level, thirty miles east of Chamba proper, 
some nine or ten miles from Dar Kund the nearest rest-house belonging to the 
Forest Department), and near the historic Balaini Pass, lies the main Lama 
Dal, last and the seventh in the series of tarns of this group, that we come 
across while going from Dar Kund towards Balaini. 
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Decidedly the largest in this group, and possibly so throughout the 
district, this tarn has an estimated circumference of one and a half miles. Its 
depth and water content have not yet been gauged even approximately. 

There is no use to which man puts these tarns at present, except that, 
equipped with a small Shiva temple, the main lake serv'es the purpose of a 
sacred place for the people of the surrounding villages whenever they cannot 
go to greater but more distant places of pilgrimage. 

Potentially, however, this place has the makings of a good tourist resort 
if. human ingenuity, energy, and resources can be applied adequately to its 
development. Rugged and devoid of vegetation, the immediate surroundings 
of these tarns impart the place an impressiveness and attraction of its own. 

One possible line of development would be for these tarns to be tried 
for being populated with fish such as trout, and this item of tourist 
attraction, blended with the fascinations of natural scenery, could be linked 
up with the attraction that would be pro\'ided by game preserves in the 
neighbouring forests. 

Some think that these tarns are either the main or at least the 
contributary source of the stream known as the Arhi Khad. 

Maha Kali Dal—^This tarn, not yet well-known, is situated at an altitude of 
about 12,01)0 feet, where the boundaries of the parganas of Saho and Gudial of 
Chamba tahsil and Chanju of Chaurah tahsil meet. It is smroimded by wild 
meadows and peaks. In size it is largest than the tarns at Mani Mahes and 
Khajiar. , 

Dedicated to the . goddess Maha Kali, it is regarded as one of the 
smaller places of pilg'rirn’age in the district, the speciality about the pilgrimage 
to this place, which is visited, mostly speaking, by the people of the near% 
villages only, being that great silence is expected to be observed. 

Ghadhasm lake -Fairly circular in shape, and roughly half a mile in circum¬ 
ference, presumably not much deep, except in places, this tarn is situated at an 
estimated height of 11,500 feet above sea level, and is located some sixteen 
miles from Tisa, the headquarters of the Chaurah tahsil. 

Beside the lake stands a temple dedicated to the goddess Kali, and 
thus the place has acquired a holy aura in the eyes of the populace of the 
surrounding villages. That seems to be the only utility of the place at present. 

It seems probable that the credit of discovering this tarn, for a larger 
circle of knowledge than the very small and restricted sphere of the people 
in the immediate surroundings, goes to some official of the Survey of India 
who, in the course of his official duty, stumbled on the tarn. How few 
even among the local people previously knew of the existence of this tarn is 
shown by the fact that even the local people associate with this lake the survey 
official to whom they refer by the designation of "Kapasi Babu”, Kapasi 
meaning compass, the instrument that the surveyor must have carried 
with him. 

Tanks 

Apart from some utilitarian tanks constructed here and there as an 
item of community development, in recent years, there is but one mention- 
able tank, which is situated at Sarol, some seven miles by the main road from 
Chamba proper. It has, during the last few years, been populated with mirror 
carp fish. Lying in the midst of a place grown with fruit trees and some 
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other trees, as also some vegetables, and containing an apiary, the tank is, 
to many people in the town, a kind of a picnic spot. The water that finds exit 
from the tank comes in use for irrigation purposes on a small scale. 

Springs and Spring-heads 

The district is, as may well be e.xpectcd of any average hill district, 
full of springs and spring-heads situated in various parts all over the area, 
most of them perennial. They differ widely in size, and considerably in 
the steadiness of the volume of flow. By and large these springs are used for 
drinking water, for human beings as well as livestock, other uses, such as, in 
some cases, irrigation, being on a ver'’ much smaller scale, and such as bathing 
and washing being incidental and supplementary to drinking and cooking. 
Wherever spring water has been directly turned into irrigational utilisation, the 
age old common practice has been to construct a water channel to conduct the 
water straight from the spring-head, or from some convenient point lower down, 
to the fields to be irrigated. The scale of utilisation of spring water for 
irrigation may be, as it actually is. much smaller than the scale of its use for 
drinking and cooking, but within the sphere of irrigation the importance of 
spring-water is comparatively very much higher, for there are no means of 
irrigation at present, worth the name, other than the method of drawing water 
by water channels from the streams or springs. And if the matter were looked 
at from the angle that even the streams are, in a sense, springs on a hugely 
magnified and glorified scale, except in the few cases in which melting glaciers 
and melting permanent snows rather than a large issue of water from the earth, 
give birth to the head waters of a stream, then it could be said that almost all 
irrigation at present owe its existence to spring water whether in the magnified 
and glorified shape of a stream or in the humble, homely and domesticated 
form of what is commonly called a spring. 

For drinking purposes as also for watering livestock, water has, by 
tradition coming down the generations, been drawn either at the source, 
where rough and ready arrangements exist for filling containers with water for 
human consumption or for enabling the cattle to drink it, or else small water 
channels have been dug out ov-er distances varying in length to convey the 
water from the spring-head to the village concerned. With the progress of 
development, however, pipe lines have increasingly been getting laid down, 
thus not only improving the efficacy and convenience of transmission, but 
also bringing within access villages at very much greater distances than could 
have successfully been reached by the water channels dug into the earth. 

Snow-fields, Glaciers & Ice caves 

In the higher regions of the permanent snows there perhaps are some 
small ice caves. There are, however, no known ice caves of anv noteworthy 
dimensions or other importance. 

The various streams and nullahs in high altitudes have their annual 
avalanches with almost unfailing regularity. In fact some of the highest 
lying villages witness this wild and grand play of nature practically every 
winter, at times and in some cases not without danger to the villagers 
themselves. Most of these av'alanches fall short of the size and duration of 
what is understood by a glacier when the intention is to refer to a colossal 
mass of snow that moves down over considerable distances like a flooded river 
of snow and stavs permanently, where it stops, the permanency being ensured 
by successive additions of snow so that the static mass of snow out-weighs 
and outlives the quantity that gets naturally converted into water by n elting 
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under the heat of the sun. There certainly are some glaciers of this kind, 
and some of the head waters of the streams and rivulets, especially those that 
later grow into large tributaries of the main rivers, owe their birth to such 
masses of snow. However, there is no glacier, yet known, of a size and 
importance to warrant a special mention. 

Glacial phenomena in seasons other than winter have not yet been 
recorded in this district, although glacier may, in nature, be caused not only 
by the sheer weight of accumulated snow fall on precipitous hill slopes but 
also by temperature facilitating the sliding down of snow masses. 

There are vast stretches of snow fields, covering the highest reaches 
of the three snow ranges mentioned earlier, where snow lies permanently. 
And it is here that we have the basic resource for the unending flows of water 
through the numerous streams and rivulets of the district, h^o systematic 
survey of these snow fields has yet been undertaken. In places the 
accumulation has growm so old in age that there would seem to have come 
upon the snow a certain change in its very complexion. 

Underground water resources 

These resources are, as may well be expected in a hill district, 
remarkably poor and there are not more than three wells or so throughout the 
district. 

GEOLOGY 


(1) Geological antiquity. (2) Geological fcHrmation of the district. 

Brief Summary* 


The central part around Brahmaur, Chanju, Chaurah, Baira, Pangi range, 
Lohtikri and a part of Chamba-Lahul are still unmapped. The Chamba area, 
Dalhousie area and the Chenab Valley area except a part of Chamba-Lahul, 
have been geologically surveyed. 

Most of the geologically mapped area is covered by tertiary rocks 
except the northern and north-eastern portions where older formations like 
carboniferous-trias, and silurian and pre-cambrian gneissose-granite are 
also found. 


The older formations have thrust contact with the tertiaries and the 
geological sequence in the district is as follows :— 


Pleistocene Upper 

Siwaliks 


Conglomerate 
with pebbles. 


Tertiary Upper Miocene Middle 

to Pleistocene Siwalik 


Red clays & massive 
sandstones. 


Lower Miocene Dharam- 
shala Bed 


Volcanic 

Series 

Carboniferous- 

Trias 


Indurated red clays 
& fine-grained sand¬ 
stones of dark grey 
colour. Both clays 
& sandstones contain 
specks of silvery mica. 
Trap rock, altered 
lavas. 

Massive white 
quartzite, limestones, 
slates. 


♦On the basis of an account by the Geological Survey of India. 
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Silurian Series Upper Silurian Conglomerates. 

Lower & Middle Mica schists, fine- 
Silurian grained arenaceous 

rocks slates. 

Cambrian 

formations. 

Pre-Cambrian Gneissose-granite & 

granite. 

The strike of the formations is approximately NW-SE and the dip 
is towards north-east. The structural features of the Chamba district fall 
in line with the geological characters of the north-west Himalayas. Along 
the southern margin of the mountain region the Siwaliks are found in contact 
with the old Himalayan rocks, the line of junction between them being a 
thrust, the older Himalayan rocks thus appearing above the tertiary beds. 
Since the Dharamshala beds are seen overlying the Siwalik formation and 
underlying the volcanic series, the base and top contacts of the bed are thrust 
planes seen in the Dalhousie area. 

In the Dalhousie area, the trap comes in-between the carbo-triassic 
series and the tertiary rocks, but in the Bandal-Dihur area it comes in 
between the carbo-triassic series and the upper Silurian conglomerate. In both 
the Dalhousie and the Bandal-Dihur areas the trap is found in contact with 
the carbo-triassic series, whilst in the latter section it is in a sharp contact 
with the upper silurian conglomerate on the one side and the carbo-triassic 
limestones on the other. 

The fact that in the Bandal-Dihur section, the trap does not occur 
between the carbotriassic series and the upper silurian conglomerate, on 
both sides of the limestone outcrop, may be explained by the hypothesis of a 
fault between the limestones and the southern outcrop of the conglomerate. 

In the Dalhousie neighbourhood, the rock in contact with the volcanic 
series south of Dain Kund is a quartzite which appears to correspond with 
the quartzite seen in the Simla region at the base of carbotriassic series 
consisting of slates and limestones. 

Northwards, the rocks of the carbo-triassic series are succeeded by a 
band of gneissose-granite. 

Around Chamba, older Himalayan formations are exposed. South of 
Chamba, gneissose-granite are exposed with some overlying sequence of 
silurian, carboniferous-trias and volcanic series formations, as at Dalhousie. 
On the northern side only carboniferous trias and volcanic formations have 
been mapped. The trend of the formations and their order of supposition are 
the same as those of the Dalhousie area. 

From Basohli, the Siwaliks continue with a steady N. E. 5° E dip all 
the way to Bhond. About half wav to village Bhond the conglomerates of 
this series give way to red clays and massive sandstones which are succeeded 
by a fine-grained conglomerate, corresponding to the top-most Siwalik beds of 
the Dhunera-Dalhousie section, near Bhond. 

At Bhond, the Siwaliks dip under indurated red clays and finegrained 
sandstones of dark grey colour. These rocks are persumed to represent the 
Dagshai and Kasauli groups equivalent to the Dharamshala beds. 

In the northern portion of the area which was mapped in the Chenab 
Valley, the rock formations consist of Cambrian formations and gneissose- 
granite. The Cambrian formations are found only in a small portion of the 
north-western side of the district and the gneissose-granites are well exposed. 
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Detailed Account.* 

Tertiary sandstones and conglomerates —The structural features of 
the Chamba district fall into line with the geological characters of the 
north-west Himalayas. Its leading features are the same, whilst local details 
vary from point to point. Along the southern margin of the mountain region 
may be found the lower Siwalik, or Nahan sandstones, and the Upper Siwalik 
conglomerate, in contact with the old Himalayan rocks, the line of junction 
between them being a reversed fault, the older Himalayan rocks thus appearing 
above the tertiary beds. Although the line of junction is a fault, the line also 
indicates the original limits of deposition of the tertiary beds, they having been 
deposited against the Himalayan rocks, which formed a rising area during the 
deposition of the tertiary sediments. 

In contact with trap —Along the southern margin, in the Dalhousie 
area, the Himalayan rocks in contact with the tertiary zone are altered 
lavas to be present!}' described. The tertiary beds in contact with the 
volcanic series usually belong to the Nahan or Lower Siwalik series, but in the 
Chuari section, the Siwalik conglomerates are directly in contact with the trap, 
the lower Nahan beds having been probably cut out by the fault above referred 
to. The dip of the Nahan beds in contact wdth the trap is perpendicualr, or 
nearly so. To the east of Samot in the Chuari-Sihunta section, where the 
trap dies out, the tertiary conglomerates are in contact with the carbo-triassic 
limestones series. 

The volcanic series —The trap rocks are in contact with the tertiary 
series on the northern side of the main boundary fault, and attain their 
greatest thickness between Kandi and Kigali, the latter being four miles to 
the east of the river Ravi. The band rapidly narrows after it crosses the 
river at Khairi, and, bending round to the west, is last seen in the bed of a 
stream that flows into the Ravi at Khairi, and forms the boundary between 
the Kashmir State and the Chamba district. From Chamba, the outcrop 
strikes in a south-east direction but, in a some what waving line, passes below 
the Mamul dak-bungalow to about four miles to the south of Chuari, and 
onwards till it dies out between Samot and Sihunta. 

Weathering of the trap —The trap is a compact rock of greenish-grey 
colour on its fractured surface, with occasional purplish patches in it. It 
usually weathers from a light-brown to a rusty-brown colour, but sometimes it 
varies from sage-green to a purplish neutral tint. The sage-green variety 
scarcely weathers at all. Amygdules abound near the upper and lower 
boundaries of the rock, and are occasionally to be seen in the more central 
portions. There are four varieties of these amygdules, white, red, and white 
with red borders, and green centres with red borders, the two first mentioned 
being the most common. The rock gives no surface indication of bedding. 
The specific gravity of these lavas ranges from 2.76 to 2.87, their average 
being 2.83. 


*On the basis of an account by Lieutenant-General C. A. Mcilahon, F. R. S., F. G. S., 
complied by him from the following publications :— 


[1] 

C, A. McMahon 

1881. Note on the section from Dalhousi to Pangi via the 
Sach Pass. Record G S. I.. Vol. XIV. 

[2] 

-do- 

1883. Some note on the geology of Chamba. Record. 
G. S. I., Vol. XVI. 

[3] 

-dO' 

1884. Notes on the geology of the Chuari and Sihunta 
parganas of Chamba. Record G. S I., Vol XVI. 

[4] 

-do- 

1885. Some further notes on the geology of Chamba. 
Record, G S. I , Vol. XVIII. 

[3j 

Lydekker, R. 

The geology of the Kashmir and Chamba territories. Mem , 
G. S. I., Vol. XXII. 
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Microscopic appearences—The microscopic examination of numerous 
thin slices of these rocks shows that they are true lavas which were poured 
out on the surface of the earth. They consist of crystals of augite and 
triclinic felspar which mutually interpenetrate and show that they crystalized 
simultaneously, embedded in what appears to have been a glassy base. The 
rocks are all highly altered; none of the augite is fresh; and the felspar prisms 
are more or less kaolinised. The base or groundmass has been highly altered 
by aqueous or hydro-thermal agencies, and converted into numerous secondary 
products, among which may be mentioned epidote, chlorite, serpentinous 
matter and leucoxene. The felspars are often frayed at the ends and sometimes 
of feathery structure, indicating rapid cooling. Judging from the extensive 
alteration which these rocks have sustained throughout their outcrop, 
Mr. McMahon concluded that they must be of considerable age, the micro¬ 
scopical features thus supporting the stratigraphical evidence on this point. 
The amygdules seen in these rocks contain zeolites and quartz, the latter 
containing numerous liquid inclusions with movable bubbles. These rocks were 
classed by Mr. McMahon as altered basalts, but some of them may be regarded 
as altered andesites. No trace of olivine is now to be found in them, but in 
rocks so highly altered this fact is not remarkable. 

The carbo-triassic series—In latter years the term ‘Carbo-Triassic’ 
has been found to be a convenient one for a thick conformable series of 
limestones and intercalated slates, which are abundantly met with in the 
Himalayas, but about which ( because of their being generally unfossili- 
ferous) it is almost impossible to decide to which portion of the series any 
particular outcrop should be relegated, and Mr. McMahon proposed to retain 
this term for the various outcrops of this series found in the Chamba area. 

Thickness of the series—In the Dalhousie neighbourhood the rock in 
contact with the volcanic series south of Dain Kund is a quartzite, for the 
most part of white colour, which appears to correspond with the quartzite seen 
in the Simla region at the base of the Krol series, and at base of the Kiol series 
in Kashmir. Then follows a thick outcrop of the carbotriassic series, 
consisting of slates and limestones, the latter being in bands of from 200 to 
250 feet thick, composed of beds only about two inches in thickness. 

Colour of the limestones —These limestones are dark-blue in colour and 
are indistinguishable from the Krol series of the Simla area, and correspond 
closely with Mr. Lydekker’s description of the Kiol series in Kashmir. Blue 
slates are intercalated between the limestones bands. 

Extension eastward—The outcrop of the carbo-triassic series extends 
in a south-east direction, from the Ravi area to the neighbourhood of 
Sihunta, where it dwindles in width to a band of between fifty to sixt}' yards 
in the latter locality. There the trap also disappears and the Siwaliks are in 
contact with the carbo-triassic series. 

Colour of the slates - The slates along the eastern, and occasionally 
along the western margin of the carbo-triassic outcrop under description, 
are dark in colour, and disintegrate under the influence of water to black 
shales that remind one of the black ‘crush rock’ of Mr. Medlicott’s infra- 
Krol series of the Simla area. One also finds somtimes in the Dalhousie area 
pale-blue to bluish-white waferv shales, the iron in which oxidizes, on exposure 
to various shades of red, j ellow and brown, similar, in appearance to the 
wafery slates seen in the Simla area at Solan. These probably represent 
Lydekker’s ‘polychroic slates’ of Kashmir. 

Dip of the slates—The blue slates dip first W.. then perpendicular, 
and finally return to an E. or E, 11°S. dip. The black slates dip from S. S. E. 
to S. E. 11” E. 
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Gneissose-granite outer band—Proceeding northwards the rocks of 
the carbo-triassic series are succeeded by a band of gneissose-granite, the 
dip of which varies from about E. 11°S. to S.E. 

Its position and thickness — It is sometimes in contact with the black 
slate alluded to above, and sometimes in direct contact with the limestones 
themselves. It forms a continuous outcrop ranging from 400 to 500 feet 
in thickness. From the ridge above Banatu (trans-Ravi), where it is seen 
stretching away in the direction of Mandoh, its thickness remains steady, and 
it is welt seen on the road south of Duniara, and on the ridge between Buliara 
and Kailu. It then thins, considerably and the outcrop on the bridle road 
north-east of Tula might easily be overlooked. On the eastern side of the 
ridge, however, it crops up in a very prominent way on the old, and now 
abandoned road running up to Naini Khad. It is seen well at Hobar ( Ubaur ) 
and about a mile south of Chuari, where it has regained its normal thickness. 

Aspect of the rock — Mr. McMahon saw no trace of it on t he road to 
Sihunta, though the road traverses all the rock series from the Siwaliks 
upwards. The gneissose-granite of the outer band is a rock of decidedly gneissose 
aspect. Most hand-specimens would be classed as streaky gneisses : others are 
more granitic in structure, and some are porphyritic granitoid gneisses. 

Microscopic appearances — When examined under the microscope the 
rock is seen to be composed of quartz, felspar, biotite and muscovite, and 
the quartz generally predominates over the felspar, though hand-specimens 
might be found in which the reverse is the case. Orthoclase , including micro- 
cline, largely predominates over triclinic felspar. The quartz exhibits micro- 
tesselated structure, the minute grains showing a tendency to hexagonal shape. 
Crypto-crystalline mica occurs in all specimens. It is drawn out into strange, 
as is also leucoxene and ferrite, and accentuates the appearance of fluxion- 
structure presented by thin slices under the microscope. Magnetitie, ferrite 
and garnets are present in all specimens, and schorl occurs in some of them. 
Liquid cavities with movable bubbles are of common occurrance in the rock, 
and are found not only in the quartz, but also in the felspar, garnet, schorl 
and muscovite. This fact indicates that the granite, prior to its consolidation, 
was in a high state of aqueo-igneous fusion, and contained a large amount of 
water. The rock gives evidence of having been subjected to considerable 
strain, which shows itself in the crumpling of leaves of mica, the bending of 
the twinning planes, and fracture of felspar crystals. Further remarks on the 
gneissose-granite will be made while dealing with the other outcrops. 

The Silurian series — Between the outer band of gneissose-granite, and 
the main outcrop of the granite at Dain Kund, there interv^enes an ascending 
series of mica-schists, fine grained arenaceous rocks and slates, some of which, 
near Dalhousie, form good roofing slates, and closely resemble the slates of 
the Simla area. 

Contact metamorphism — The lower beds of this series were probably 
metamorphosed to some extent before the eruption of the granite, but there 
can be no doubt that the whole of these beds have been greatly altered by the 
contact-metamorphism due to the granite. 

Intrusion of the granite — The principal contact minerals contained in 
the^ beds are mica, both dark and silvery', schorl, magnetite garnets 
cordierite, and needles and crystals of rutile; the beds in contact with the 
grariite especially contain minerals common in the granite itself, such as 
biotite, muscovite, crypto-crystalline mica and garnets. At first sight this 
section would suggest the idea that the outer band of gneissose-granite 
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is a conformable continuation of the mica-schists above it. But after a care¬ 
ful study of thin shces of numerous specimens of the rocks, between Dalhousie 
and Banikhet, Mr. McMahon could find no means of differentiating the outer 
band study of granite from the inner Dalhousie band, and he was froced to the 
conclusion that the former was injected in a partially consolidated condition 
between the walls of a fault; and owed its streaky and platey appearance to 
the great pressure exercised upon it whilst in a partially consolidated condition. 

Gneissose-granite. Inner band —^The slate series which, as said above 
bears abundant marks of contact-metamorphism, has been intruded into by 
a mass of granite which, towards the east of our area, is about eleven miles in 
width. Between Dalhousie and Chamba the outcrop is sixty one miles wide. It 
rapidl}^ narrows in its north-western extension from Dalhousie as the Ravi is 
approached, and where that river is crossed by it, it has become reduced to 
band of 250 feet in thickness, and a little further to the west the outcrop 
actualy visible on the hill side is only 100 feet in width. Further to the 
westward, however, it gradually expands again and when it crosses the Chamba 
boundary it has attained a width of at least 500 feet. 

Structure of the rock—The gneissose-granite is almost always decidedly 
porphynitic, though it occasionally passes into a fine-grained, non-porphyritic 
rock. The matrix is usually a granite of moderately large grains (never coarse), 
but occasionally it becomes so extremely fine-grained that the rock assumes, to 
the unaided eye, the appearance of a felspar-porphyry. In the perfectly granitic 
varieties the porphyritic crystals of felspar, which sometimes attain a length of 
from three to three and a half inches, orient in all directions, and present 
sharply rectangular forms. 

Foliation—From the porphyritic grantic and non-porphyritic-granitic 
varieties, the rock passes by gradual transitions into a more or less foliated 
granite. The passage from one variety' to the other is often apparently 
capricious; but even in the most perfect granitic masses a tendency towards 
foliation may sometimes be observed. 

Speaking generally the granite of the inner outcrop is foliated along 
both margins, and the foliation becomes intense where the band contracts on 
the north side of the river Ravi to a width of 250 feet. At this point it passes, 
on its western margin, into what, from its microscopic aspect, would be called 
a mica-schist. 

Evidence of igneous origin—This granite, which bears internal 
evidence when examined under the microscope of being an igneous rock, is an 
undoubted intruder into the sedimentary beds in which it appears. It not only' 
caused abundant contact-metamorphism in them, but it sends off tongues, 
veins and dykes into these rocks. It has also, in its passage through the slates 
and schists, torn off and carried along with it large splintery fragments of these 
rocks. 

Two magmas—In the Chuari section, where the porphyritic-granite 
has along its margin been squeezed into and between the bedding of the 
schists, fragments of these rocks may be actually seen in the process of being 
broken off and floated away by the granite. Whether the porphyritic and non- 
porphyritic varieties of the granite represent mere phases of cooling, or whether 
they indicate a mixture of two magmas, may perhaps be open to question ; but, 
as in the Sihunta section the porphyritic variety is seen to be intrusive in the 
non-porphyritic fine-grained granite, the latter view seems the more probable. 

Microscopic appearance—Under the microscope the granite is formed 
to be composed of orthoclase, oligoclase, microcline, quartz, biotite, 
muscovite, magnetite, ferrite, zircon, sphene, augite ( one slice only ), epidote 
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and zoisite (in a few slices ). In some localities biotite predominates, and in 
other muscovite. Magnetite, garments and apatite are present as accessory 
minerals, and schorl is abundant in the granitic varieties. The presence of 
ilmenite may also be inferred from the occasional existence of leucoxene. 

Evidence of strain and pressure—Under the miscroscope the granite 
yields abundant evidence of strain, pressure and shear or traction. Tlie 
twinning planes of the triclinic felspar are sometimes bent : felspars are 
frequently cracked or fractured, and occasionally the pieces are pushed over 
like books on a shelf, whilst crumpled mica may be seen which has been 
completely bent, and one end folded over on the, other like a sheet of notepaper 
in an envelope. 

Crypto-crystalline mica—A prominent characteristic of every variety of 
the Dalhousie gneissose-granite, even the most granitic, is the presence of what 
Mr. McMahon called in his papjer by the short term of crypto-crp'stalline mica. 
It is mostly a form of muscovite, though the imperfectly crystallized material of 
biotite is occasionally present in ropy masses. This crypto-crystalline mica 
varies from a pale-buff to a pale-grey colour, and it has a sup)erficial resemblance 
to the base of some felsites and rhyolites. In its typical form, though its double 
refraction is strong, no definite crystals of mica can be made out : and the 
leaflets, under polarized light, melt into each other and exhibit no definite shape. 

Microscopic appearances—This cryptocrystalline mica passes into a 
micro-crystalline condition in which the leaflets, though of extreme microscopic 
size, have a distinct individuality of their own. It flows in wavy lines, and 
frequently embraces in its streams large crystals of musco\'ite, quartz-grains, 
and other minerals and thin slices of the rock, under the microscop)e, owing to 
these wavy lines of crypto-crystalline mica, often show a pronounced fluxion- 
structure, Another characteristic of all sp)ecimens of the Dalhousie granite is 
the micro-tesselated structure of some of the quartz. It behaves very much as 
the crypto-crystalline mica : that is to say, in the foliated specimens it flows in 
streams round the larger grains of quartz, and stops the cracks in felspars. 

Cause of the foliation—The view taken by Mr. McMahon of the cause of 
the foliation observed in parts of the Dalhousie granite and its other structural 
peculiarities is that the eruption of the granite took place along a fault in the 
Silurian slates. The granite had partially consolidated before it was moved into 
place: large porphyritic crystals of felspjar and numerous micas and quartz- 
grains had formed: the semi-plastic mass was subjected to enormous pressure : 
the mica was crumpled, the crystals of felspar were sometimes cracked and 
ruptured: and so much of the micaceous silicious materials as remained uncon¬ 
solidated were forced into the rents made in the already formed materials. The 
final consolidation took place under conditions of continued strain. 

Tangential pressure hypothesis—The possibility that the foliation and 
other structural peculiarities seen in the Dalhousie granite were produced by 
tangential pressure and shearing, after the complete consolidation of the 
granite, has been carefuly considered and rejected, and Mr. McMahon’s reasons 
for discarding this hypothesis are briefly stated as follows. 

Reasons for discarding it—(1) The effect of comparatively soft rocks 
being crushed against a hard consolidated granite would have been felt in the 
sedimentary rocks being crushed against a hard granite, whereas one finds the 
dark carbonaceous limestones and hypo-metamorphic ‘black suites', in contact 
with the outer band of intensely foliated and platey granite, show extremely 
little metamorphism. 
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The limestones are never more than sub-crystallinc, and the carbonaceous 
material has not been converted into graphite. Moreover, the idea that 
tangential pressure should be so great as to cause the lormation of poly¬ 
synthetic quartz and crypto-crystalline mica throughout a soild mass of 
consolidated granite, ranging from six to elevan miles in width, passes belief. 

(2) The foliation observed in the intruded granite is not always visible 
along the margin of the rock in contact with the slates. In places the granite, 
though porphyritic, is granitic in structure and is not foliated. Had the foliation 
observable in the porphjuitic granite been the result of the shearing of a solid 
rock, the granitic portions next the slates could not have escaped being 
affected by the movement, and the sharply rectangular porphyritic crystals of 
felspars, which orient in all directions, would have been drawn out into strings. 
The partial foliation, observed in portions of the rock, is obviously due to the 
uniformity in direction imposed on the flakes of mica, by pressure on an 
imperfectly consolidated viscous rocks. 

(3) The fact that the granite passes capriciously from a foliated 
to an unfoliated rock in parts away from the margin, and that long splinters 
of schists are met with half a mile or more from the margin of the sedimentary 
series, shows that the foliation observed in places cannot be due to the 
shearing of a consolidated rock. Had such shearing taken place, the granite 
would have been uniformly foliated, and the embedded fragments of schist 
would have been ground down to wafers. 

A glance at the photograph of a transverse section of one of these 
splinters, given at page 175, Vol. XVII, of the Records, Geological Survey 
of India, representing its natural size, will show how impossible it is to 
entertain the idea that this portion of the granite has been sheared. 

(4) As regards the micro-tesselar structure seen in some of the 
quartzes, Mr. McMahon has shown, in a paper read before the Mineralogical 
Society {Min. Mag. Vol. VIII, p. 10), that this may also be produced by strain 
set up in a heated crystal by rapid cooling, under circumstances which put the 
suggestion of shearing completely out of court. 

Results of analysis — The following analyses of four specimens of the 
Dalhousie granite were kindly made for Mr. McMahon by Mr. J. Hort Player, 
F. G. S, 

The gneissose-granite of Dalhousi, N-W Himalayas. 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

Silica 

71-8 

71-9 

73-5 

74-3 

Titanic Acid 


tr. 

tr. 

... 

Alumina 

14-2 

15-6 

15-1 

14-6 

Ferric Oxide. 

21 

•9 

1-2 

-7 

Ferrous Oxide. 

1-9 

1-3 

-7 

-6 

Lime. 

•5 

1-3 

1-1 

-5 

Magnesia. 

•9 

•6 

-3 

•1 

Soda. 

1-7 

2-8 

-9 

2-6 

Potash. 

5-3 

3-6 

6-1 

4-8 

Loss by ignition. 

1'5 

1-2 

-9 

-9 

Total 

99-9 

99-5 

99-8 

99-7 

Specific Gravity 

2-620 

2-708 

2-625 

2-619 


I.—Outer band, Dhalog Ridge. II.—Bakrota. 

III.—On the road to Chil. IV.—Top of Dain Kund. 
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Beds on north of inner bands —The gneissose granite ends in the 
Dalhousic-Chamba section near th^- village of Sach, and is succeeded on the 
descent to the town of Chamba by micaceous and quartzose schists, dipping 
north-east. These rocks gradually become slatey, and near Masrund pass into 
what are indistinguishable from typical ‘Simla slates.’ Mr. McMahon 
unhesitatingly correlated them with that series. They remain unchanged in 
character down to the bed of the Siul river, and for some distance along the 
course of that ri\-er towards the Ravi. 

The carbo-triassic series— Passing onwards towards Tikri, the slates 
give place to the carbo-triassic limestone series, north of the village of 
Sangeri. The limestone is in massive bands, made up for the most part of 
beds a few inches th ick. Its colour is dark-blue and creamy. It continues 
with steady north-cast dip to a little beyond the river that flows down from the 
Rundhar station into the Siul river south of Kalhel ( Kalel), and crosses the 
Manjir ridge a short distance south of the village of Dhar. It begins to die out 
to the west of Dhar; the slatey n icaceous beds intercalated with it become more 
prominent, and the bands of limestones become thinner and more earthy. 

Character of the series —The carbo-triassic series extends in a south¬ 
easterly direction until it crosses the river Ravi near Chichi and Kulaus. On 
the descent to the river below Kani Mr. McMahon noticed five outcrops of 
them, intercalated with slates, the first outcrop being about 300 yards in thick¬ 
ness. The limestones here are very earthy, and for the most part so slatey in 
appearance that the hammer and acid bottle had to be in constant use. A 
casual traveller might easily overlook these outcrops altogether.* 

Blaini conglomerate —Immediately in contact with the limestone series, 
in the Manjir-Kalhel section, there follows on its northern margin a very thick 
band of conglomerate, which Mr. McMahon unhesitatingly correlated with the 
Blaini conglomerate of the Simla area. The matrix of the conglomerate seen in 
this section is a slatey schistose rock, at times even foliated. It contains 
pebbles of white quirtz of all shapes, and of virious sizes up to nine inches in 
diameter. Some are well rounded and present sections of the size and shape of 
an egg: others are sub-angular to angular. 

Its structure —The white quartz pebbles are the most abundant, but 
the rock also contains f ebbles of grey and blue quartzite and quartzite 
sandstone, sub-angular to rounded, which weather various colours. As in the 
Simla area, so here, some of the blue quartzite pebbles contain thin, white 
quartz-veins that do not p iss into the matrix, showing that the pebbles were 
metamorphosed and ground down into their present shape, before they found 
their resting place. The pebbles in some beds are very sparse; in others very 
abundant. 

Synclinal flexure —The conglomerate differs from that of the Simla area 
in having expanded to great thickness. A synclinal flexure, however, takes 
place in the centre of these beds, and it is possible that they may also be 
repeated by other flexures, the evidence of which has been obliterated, or by 
slates of a slightly lower horizon having been folded up with them. 

Thickness of the outcrop —In any case their real thickness must very 
greatly exceed that of corresponding beds in the Simla area. Dr. Stoliezka 
estimated the thickness of the Muth conglomerate in Spiti, which he correlated 
with the Blaini conglomerate, at from 500 to 600 feet. At the junction of the 


♦.After passing Brahmaur the outcrop probably bends round towards the Chobia Pass 
to join the Pangi outcrop. The conglomerate and limestone are seen in the Chobia 
nullah, east of ihe village of Chobia. 
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conglomerate with the limestone series, the latter has suffered considerable 
contortion, and a bed of conglomerate has been, from this cause, folded up 
with the limestones. 

Its extension westward—As before stated, a synclinal fold takes place 
in the centre of the conglomerates and a south-west dip then sets in. The beds 
terminate a little south of where the Siul river doubles back round the Manjir 
ridge towards the Padri Pass. The western extension of the conglomerate has 
been traced towards Langera to within half a mile of the top of the Padri Pass, 
leading over into Bhadrawah. The pass itself is capped with Simla slates. 

Its extension eastward—In its eastern extension the conglomerate passes 
in the direction of Chamba, cropping out between the villages of Baroar and 
Chambi, a little to the north of Chamba. Its further outcrop to the east runs 
more or less with the river to Poulda and Kund, north-east of Chamba, beyond 
which Mr. McMahon had no opportunity of tracing it along the line of the 
river. 

Silurian schists—The conglomerates are succeeded by rocks presenting 
an older facies, which last until near the top of the Sach Pass. These may 
generally be described as fine-grained quartz-schists, mica-schists, and slatey 
mica-schists, occasionally passing locally into micaceous slates. From here to 
near the top of the Sach Pass the rocks are all, as Mr. Mc.Mahon believed, of 
Silurian age. 

Blaini conglomerate—Close to the summit of the pass, which is 14,328 
feet above the sea, the conglomerates again come in, and the dip, which had 
previously been very low and south-west, suddenly rises to perpendicular, and 
then underlies to the north-east. The anticlinal coincides with the very 
summit of the pass. The dip remains nearly perpendicular for sometime, when 
a synclinal fold sets in on the north side of the pass, where the second small 
glacier is seen, to flow down from the north-west into the main ice stream. 
From this point the dip gradually flattens to a moderte south-west dip. 

The rocks on the top of the pass are decidedly conglomeratic, but the 
included pebbles become more and more scarce the lower you descend, and the 
rocks pass into micaceous schists and flne-urgrained quartzites. 

Its extension eastward—The eastern extension of the Silurian beds, the 
overlying conglomerate and associated thin beds of limestone have been traced 
by Dr. Hutchison, over the Chara and Cheni (Chaia) Passes, into the Pangi 
Valley. He also traced the slates into Lahul, as far as Trilok Nath, where he 
saw numerous fallen blocks of the conglomerate.* 

Subcrystalline limestone—Reverting to the section over the Sach Pass, 
a little north of the junction of the two main snow streams, a band of lime¬ 
stone, about 200 feet thick, crops out. The limestone is subcrystalline, and is 
partly dark and partly pale-blue in colour, the latter weathering from a buff- 
cream to a brownish-buff 

Mica schists —From this point the rocks are at first silicious schists and 
quartz-schists, often fissile, but never passing into true slates, and then succeed 
decided mica-schists, which continue until the gneissose-granite appears under 
the village of Pirgao, on the descent to the bridge over the Sach stream. 

Gneissose-granite of Pangi —The foliated granite seen in the Pangi Valley 
is, when first seen, mter-bedded with the mica-schists, which it conformably 


*The conglomerate is seen in site near the top of the Kalicho Pass, on the ascent from 
Trilok Xatn. It was not found on the Chobia pass. 
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underlies, but gradually becomes more massive. Mr. McMahon proceeded for 
several marches along the Chander Bhaga (Chenab), but he had no opportunity 
of making traverses across the granite in a northerly direction. The impression 
left on him was that it very much resembled the rock termed “Central Gneiss” 
by Stoliczka, as seen in the Sutlej Valley, Spiti, and Upper Lahul, which is 
now accepted as an igneous, intrusive rock. 

Intrusive dykes—In the Pangi Valley the gneissic rock is cut by nume¬ 
rous dvkes of white oligoclase granite, which pass up for some distance into the 
overlying schist, and reminds one much of the white intrusive dykes of granite 
in the gneissose-granite of the Upper Sutlej valley. The gneissose-granite of 
the Pangi Valley has yet to be worked out. 

Blaini limestones—The conglomerates seen on the road below the Padri 
Pass, which are succeeded, as above described, by some thin outcrops of pale- 
blue limestone, perhaps represent the Blaini limestones of the Simla region. 

Trap—Proceeding across the strike, the next rock to appear is an altered 
lava. A broad band of altered volcanic rock crops out near Dihur (Diur), where 
it appears on the northern side of the carbo-triassic outcrop, and runs in a 
broad band in a north-westerly direction along the ridge N.E. of Bandal, to 
the high ridge which forms a boundary between Chamba territory and Bhadra- 
wah, beyond which Mr. McMahon had no opportunity of tracing it. The 
western boundary of the trap runs a little to the east of the villages of Teloga, 
Baroga, Kalsara, and Chikotra. The trap in the Bandal-Dihur area is 
followed by the conglomerate above described, which gives place to the 
Silurian beds. 

Its extension westward—On the southern margin of the carbo-triassic 
outcrop, between Duta and Dhar, another band of trap is seen at the village of 
Bholu, and appears to extend in a north-westerly direction to near Sanaira, 
but has not been detected beyond this. 

Its extension eastward—From Bholu the trap strikes in a south-easterly 
direction, and runs past Chanena; and crossing the ridge west of Hulh makes 
for Kail and Dila. It tops the ridge east of Hulh, above the village of Dhar, 
and then striking for Amraili crosses the Saho Valley, about three quarters of 
a mile north of Saho. The outcrop here is about 200 to 250 yards wide. 

Microscopic appearances—Numerous thin slices of the above outcrops 
have been studied under the microscope, and the rocks may be classed as 
altered basalts, andesites, felsites, basalt-porphyry, volcanic tuffs and ash, and 
hornblende andesites. 

Some of the slices contain amygdules filled with epidote, quartz, zeolites, 
and in some cases, calcite. The two outcrops described above differ consider¬ 
ably in type from the altered basalts south of Dalhousie. Thev are more 
felspathic in character and contain a greater variety of lavas. In the traps 
north of Dalhousie we have volcanic ash and undoubted lavas, but they pass 
into other traps, such as the porphyritic basalts, which may possibly represent 
intrusions into the lava beds during their consolidation. 

Glaciation— In the Chamba area Mr. McMahon came across many facts 
which showed that the existing glaciers were, during a comparatively recent 
geological period, more extensive than they are now, as is shown by the 
following one or two instances by way of example. 

Striations and grooves—Half way between Sach (Sauch) and Purti 
(Purthi) in the Pangi Valley, and on the left bank of the Chander Bhaga 
(Chenab), where the river pursues its way for some distance through a rather 
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narrow gorge, the road is carried, at the level of about hundred feet above the 
river, by a sort of bridge made of poles, for thirty or forty feet across a 
perfectly smooth rock that slopes down to the river at a high angle. This 
rock, for a height of about hundred feet above the road, and down towards the 
river as far as the eye can trace it, has been smoothed, polished, and grooved 
by an old glacier. The striations and grooves are well cut into the rock and 
are countless in number. They run parallel to the surface of the river, with a 
somewhat greater "fall” than the bed of the stream, and occasionally some of 
them cross each other at a small angle. According to Mr. McMahon, no one 
who has seen the marks of recent glaciation, in Switzerland or elsewhere, could 
possibly mistake the evident signs of ancient glaciation here exhibited. The 
strata are perpendicular, and the strike is at right angles to the course of the 
stream. We haveat the above spot an interesting proof that, at no remote 
time, the glaciers of the Chander and Bhaga V'alleys must have vastly exceeded 
their present dimensions. These valleys were probably filled with confluent 
glaciers that flowed down into the Pangi Valley a little below the point indicat¬ 
ed above, the elevation of which is about 7,500 feet above the sea. 

Terminal moraine —Above the bungalow of Mamul, on the b.idle-road 
to Dalhousie, at an elevation of 4,740 feet above the sea, there is a deposit 
which appears to have been the terminal moraine of a former glacier. It 
consists of a mixture of boulders of various sizes of the granite of Dain Kund, 
ranging up to blocks twelve feet long by twelve feet high, intermingled with 
fragments of schists and quartzites some of which are three feet in diameter, 
which represent strata between Mamul and Dain Kund. This deposit rests on 
the limestones and slates of the carbo-triassic series, and one cannot imagine 
that they simply slipped down the mountain side to their present resting place, 
inasmuch as ridges and peaks intervene between it and the granite of Dain 
Kund. A similar deposit is seen on a neighbouring spur opposite Mamul. 

Travelled blocks—In the neighbourhood of Sihunta, and between that 
village and Chuaii (Chowari), there are large fragments of granite, ranging up 
to blocks containing about 13,050 cubic feet of granite, resting on the edges of 
spurs on the slopes of hills, and on deposits of mud in the valleys. These 
boulders strongly suggest, at first sight, transport by ice, but as they are found 
at the low elevation of 2,000 feet above the sea, and on the very edge of the 
plains of India, it is antecedently improbable that glaciers can have come 
down as low as that. 

The result of gravitation.—The difficulty which at first presented itself 
to Mr. McMahon was removed by observing that the actual eruption of granite, 
in the Sihunta region, comes within three-quarters of a mile of the fringing 
deposits of the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. These blocks consequently had 
no great distance to travel. It is therefore, more likely that these blocks of 
granite had weathe.ed oui of their parent rock, as may be frequently observed 
on the top of granite hills, and had gradually found their resting places by 
gravitation. 

Aided by rain and snow—Heavy rain may have aided their descent by 
wearing away the earth on the hill sides on which they rested, and this process 
may also have been accelerated by falls of snow, which sometimes take place 
along the outer fringe of the Himalayas, and which have helped blocks to slip 
down rocky slopes. 

Those who study such questions in the field must bear in mind that sub¬ 
serial agencies may have considerably modified the contours of the hill-sides, 
since the blocks slipped down into their present positions, forming small 
valleys, and leaving ridges, where there may previously have been gentle slopes. 
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General conclusions—If we exclude from consideration the fringing 
zone of tertiary Siwaliks, the newest rocks seen in the Chamba area are the 
limestones of the carbo-triassic series. The oldest rocks do not, go below the 
Silurian system. In the Chamba area we have a consecutive series of these 
beds, and an unbroken succession of them is well seen at Dalhousie along the 
road down to Banikhet. But in other parts of Chamba the successions seen on 
road-side sections are not always presented in their proper order, for the whole 
of the rocks in this area have been crumpled up into a series of crushed isoclinal 
folds, in which older beds are often folded up with those of younger age. This 
is particularly the case with conglomerate described in the preceding pages. 
A most unusual thickness of this conglomerate is seen in the Chamba area, 
which can only be explained on the supposition that it has been thrown into a 
series of isoclinal folds. This idea is further supported by other facts. The 
conglomerate series is not uniformly conglomeratic, and the most probable 
explanation of this is that silurian beds have been folded up with them. The 
dip also is very suggestive of curshed isoclinal folding : it is frequently high, 
often quite perpendicular, and where the planes are less inclined the dip changes 
rapidly from a south-west to a north-east direction. 

Tangential pressure—The beds of the different systems are parallel to 
the granite and parallel to each other ; but the outcrops of the beds are not of 
uniform width. When the strata were thrown into a series of folds by the 
severe tangential pressure which accompanied the rise of the Himalayas, the 
severity of the pressure evidently varied from point to point, the causes of 
which are too obscure to require demonstration here. But there is one obvious 
fact, the consideration of which may help us somewhat to understand what 
took place in this region. It may not be supposed that when the rise of the 
Himalayas commenced, the surface of the earth’s crust in the Chamba area 
was flat ; on the contrary, there is every reason to believe that it was broken 
up into ocean-depths and mountain-ridges. When tangential pressure was 
applied to such beds, bearing an uneven superincumbent load, those under a 
great thickness of cover were naturally differently affected from beds under a 
thinner, and therefore lighter, cover. The latter beds would naturally become 
more upheaved; great faults would result ; overthrust folds would be formed, 
and the phenomenon so commonly seen in the Himalayas would be produced, 
namely, the strata would be inverted, and older beds would appear to come iii 
above those of really younger age. 

Its unequal effects—Another result of the unequal effects of tangential 
pressure is that the sequence of beds at different points along the line of 
general strike is not exactly uniform. As an illustration of the above remarks, 
the reader is referred to a few diagrammatic sections given on the accompany¬ 
ing plate. The directions in which these sections are taken are marked on the 
accompanying map by straight lines, each line bearing the same number as 
the corresponding section. These have already been published in the Records 
of the Geological Survey of India, Yolnme'KNlil, were reproduced in the old 
gazetteer by permission of the Director, and have now been again re-produced 
from the old gazetteer. 

In section I—In section I, through Dain Kund to the Sach Pass, we have 
a normal sequence of silurian beds on both sides of the inner band of 
granite, but the conglomerates only appear on the northern side of the granite, 
separated from it by a thick band of silurian strata, and followed by the carbo- 
triassic series. In this section the conglomerates have thus apparently been 
squeezed out on the south side of the granite during the folding of the strata. 
In this section also the volcanic series is not represented north of the granite 
zone. ® 
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In section II—Section II differs from section I inasmuch as a band of 
the volcanic series comes in on the south side of the carbo-triassic rocks, 
separating them from conglomerates. 

In section III, IV and V—In sections III, IV and V it will be seen that 
the carbo-triassic series is represented in IV and V, but does not appear in 
section III, whilst the volcanic series appears on the north side of the carbo- 
triassic strata in these sections instead of on the south side as shown in section 

11 . 

Two explanations may be offered for the disappearance of the carbo- 
triassic series from section III. It may have been squeezed out in a crushed 
synclinal fold, or the visible outcrops of this series may indicate the limits of 
its original deposition. The latter supposition is favoured by the fact, noted 
on a preceding page, that at both its western and eastern extremities the 
limestones become extermely earthy, suggesting an approach to the margins of 
the sea in which the limestones were laid down. 

The discrepancy between the outcrops of the volcanic series is, perhaps, 
due to their belonging to different volcanic eruptions not completely synchron¬ 
ous, some eruptions preceding and others following the deposition of the 
limestones. 

Age of the rocks—Some remarks may now be offered on the important 
question of the age of the rocks described, of the intrusions of granite, and 
of the rise of the Himalayas, or, in other words, the crumpling up of the strata 
above described. No Silurian fossils have been discovered in the Chamba area, 
but the Simla slate series, which in that area is equally unfossiliferous have, 
by comparison with similar beds in other parts of the Himala\ as, been regarded 
as Silurian in age. The conglomerate mentioned in the above pages was 
considered to be of upper Silurian age, in difference to Dr. Stoliczka’s verdict 
on the Muth series of Spiti, which he correlated with the Blaini series of the 
Simla area. Subsequently, the Blaini series was considered bv other workers 
to be of carboniferous age, owing to the resemblance which the Blaini 
conglomerates bear to the boulder beds of the Salt Range and Talchir series. 
However, Major A. H. McMahon, and Major B. E. N. Gurdon discovered near 
Chitral a conglomerate, quartzite and limestone which bear a strong resemblance 
in their appearance, association and mode of occurrence, to the typical Blaini 
series of the Simla area. In the limestone member of this series of Chitral a 
number of fossils in an extermeh’ good state of preservation were found, which 
have been carefully examined bv Mr, W. H. Hudleston, F. R. S , and have been 
declared to be of Devonian age. If the suggestion, that the Chitral seiies 
represents the Blaini beds of the Simla area, should be confirmed by subsequent 
observers, the conglomerates of the Chamba area may be accepted as of 
Devonian age at the latest. 

Age of the limestones—It has been mentioned in the preceding pages 
that crinoid stems are aboundant in one of the beds of the c.irbo-triassic series 
in Chamba Mr. Richard Lvdekker formed the opinion, from the description 
of Mr Bridges Lee, the first discoverer of these fossils, that the limestones in 
which they occur are not older than Carboniferous or younger than Trias. 

Age of the gneissose-granite—As to the exact period in which the 
crumpling of the strata in the Chamba area took place, we have, two limits, 
in time for our guidance. The oldest limit is determined bv the fact that 
Eocene marine beds are now found at an elevation of 20,<.00 feet in Zaskar. 
The youngest limit is determined by the fact that the Upper Siwalik strata in 
the Chamba area contain numerous boulders of granitoid gneiss, which were 

apparently derived from neighbouring outcrops of this rock, and to allow for 
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the various secondary changes which have occurred in the gneissose-granite, 
Mr. McMahon inferred that its actual eruption must have occurred at the end 
of the Eocene or at the commencement of the Miocene period. The Dalhousie 
gneissose-granite, judged from the study of its microscopic characters, is not a 
rock of extreme abyssal type, but approaches more nearly to rocks which have 
been consolidated within a comparatively short distance from the surface. 
Considering, therefore, the great length, measured in years, of our geological 
periods, there seems to be sufficient time between the end of the Eocene period 
and the Upf>er Tertiary era for a rock of this character to be erupted, consoli¬ 
dated and exposed by denudation to the open air, where it would have given 
rise to the boulders now included in the Upper Siwalik conglomerates. 

Relative age of the bands— Although the granites of the Chamba area 
seem to belong to one age, it does not follow that they were necessarily erupted 
at precisely the same stage in the crumpling of the rocks. Indeed, there seems 
to be some ground for regarding the outer bands of granite, seen at Ualhousie, 
as slightly older than the inner bands. The outer band, until it passes beyond 
the boundary of the Chamba district, is wonderfully uniform in its thickness, 
and does not seem to have been much affected in this respect by the extreme 
contortion which took place along the axis of the Ravi. 

Results of strain —The beds above the outer band are bent as one might 
bend a green bough across one’s knee, and the strain at this point, at the time 
of the eruption of the inner band of the granite, was so intense that the inner, 
and presumably younger, mass of molten material was so pinched that its 
outcrop suddenly dwindles from a breadth of six and a half miles to a thickness 
of only 250 feet, and the corresponding foliation at the point of compression 
was more intense than at any other point along the outcrop. 

♦Mineral Wealth 

By way of a systematic and thorough survey of the miner d wealth in this 
district, very little has been done so far. In fact, it would be more to the 
point to say that practicably nothing has been done. Even in the matter of 
the slate quarries, which have, for several years now, been worked, it cannot 
be said that any scientific survey of the whole district has yet been carried out 
to see how many more quarries are available and how the existing ones might 
be exploited to greater advantage. A mere reconnaissance-survey has so far 
been carried out. Popu ar belief holds that the district is fairly rich in 
minerals. 

Iron is believed to exist in Kulal in Pangi and in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil 
and the Chaurah tahsil, and it is said that, in old days, these resources were 
tapped to some extent. However, the imported iron was comparatively so 
cheap that it did not pay to extract iron from these places. 

Mica is found in certain parts of the district, especially in the Dharwas 
illaqa of Pangi, where some traces of black mica are also visible apart from the 
white one. 

Tradition has it that in pargana Hulh a copper mine was worked in the 
reign of Raja Pratap Singh Varma (A. D. 1559-86), and signs of the old 
workings are said still to be traceable. At certain places on the banks of the 
Chander Bhaga at Pangi and Lahul gold-washing used to be carried on. The 
Paddar territory of Jammu and Kashmir, which formerly belonged to Chamba, 
is well-known in these parts for the sapphire mine which has been worked quite 
successfully there, and there is every likelihood that the continuous geological 
extensions which still from a part of the Chamba district may also contain 
sapphire. 


*Also see appendix 1 
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The slate quarries near Chamba and Dalhousie and in other parts of the 
district are very extensive and valuable, and the slates are of good quality. 
There are also large outcrops of limestone in the Ravi valley and to the south 
of the Dhaula Dhar, from which Chamba and Dalhousie draw their supplies of 
lime, which is of excellent quality. Limestone is also found in Pangi. There 
is abundance of clay for the manufacture of ordinary pottery, and many of the 
inhabitants make all the earthen domestic utensils needed in the district. 
There is no export of such materials, as they are in no way better than those 
of the neighbouring districts. Mineral springs exist in some parts of the district 
e. g., at Mothila, Saho, Udaipur, Kalhel and Manjir, which are frequented by 
the people in certain seasons, especially in Jeth and Har; but the waters have 
not been analysed. They are chiefly hot and saline, the hottest probably 
being those at Mothila and Kalhel. G\?psum, called gach, is found near 
Bathri and is used locally by the villagers. It was at one time used in Chamba 
to make ‘Plaster of Paris’ for ceilings, but it is not safe in earthquakes, and 
its use has now been abandoned. 

The Department of Industries, in Himachal Pradesh Administration, has 
carried out an elementary sort of study of the possible potentialities, based on 
the readily available information, and the following is the report on this 
district :— 

Economic Geology 

Mica —Mica deposits are known to occur in the Pangi Range but so far 
nothing is known definitely about their extent and quality. Dr. H. Crook 
Shank in his report on minerals of Chamba has recommended the prospecting 
of mica in the area because if high quality mica is found then there are chances 
of developing a profitable mica industry in the district. 

Quartz Crystals —Quartz crystals used in the temples of Chamba and 
Saho are said to have been brought by the shepherds from the high ranges in 
the district. A detailed prospecting of the district may yield quartz oscillator 
plates. 

Copper —The evidences of old workings of copper ores are found about 
five miles above Sillagharat and in the neighbourhood of Saho. The copper 
was smelted for coinage and temple vessels a century or more ago from these 
localities. Nothing definite is known about the quality of the deposits. 

Iron ores— Iron ores used to be worked in the Brahmaur area to meet 
the little local demand for iron for making agricultural implements. The 
quality and quantity of the ores is y-et to be assessed. 

Pyrites—Crystals of pyrites are found widely spread in small quantities 
in the slates, phyllites and carbonaceous shales of Chamba. The crystals are 
being collected in a small way for use in Ayurvedic medicines. 

Gypsum— Gypsum occurrences are noted at Bathri (32° 34' : 75° 59'). 
The gy’psum bearing band is overlain and underlain by sericitic and chloritic 
schists. The gypsum occurs associated with impure limestone. 

The gy'psum is found on the steep right bank wall of the Bassa nullah 
about 6 44 kilometres, (4 miles) N 20° W of Bathri. The gypsum bearing bed 
has been exposed in the face ot a very big landslip. The slip-affected portion 
has the characteristic parabolic shape in elevation. The gypsum occurs in a 
6 09-7-62 metres (20-25 feet) thick zone right across the slip area about 76-20 
metres (250 feet) above the river bed. From a distance it looks a white 
horizontal band within a brownish body. The gypsum bearing schists are very 
much weathered on the slip face. The hill face is parallel to the strike of the 
rocks, and therefore, the latter dip into the hills. 
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A large number of boulders of gypsum, some several feet, are found 
with boulders of limestones and schists in the slip debris on the river bed. 
Chemical analysis of a bulk sample prepared by collecting small pieces from a 
number of gypsum boulders in the slip debris is given below, as is also the 
chemical analysis of a limestone collected from the gypsum bearing bed : 


Gypsum 

Siog 

RgOg 

Cao 

Mgo 

S03 

Combined HgO 
Cao S 04 , 2 H 2 O 


2-94% 

1 - 10 % 

31-50% 

0-90% 

41-33% 

18 ‘ 24 ^/ 

86-63% (calculated) 


Magnesian Limestone 


Sio 

f^2 

Cao 

Mgo 

Loss 


13-08% 

4-20% 

27-41% 

15-15% 

38-84% 


Total 98-68% 

The gj'psum is white and massive. In some boulders it is also somewhat 
saccharoidal, and has a specific gravity of 2-4, which would roughly come to 
•453 cu. metres, (16 cu. ft.) to 1016 metric ton (1 ton). 

From the above analysis it can be seen that the actual CaSOi, 211,0 
content exceeds 86% and from this it is evident that the gypsum available 
here is good enough to be used both in cement as well as in the fertilizer 
industry. 

The limestone is, however, of poor grade having no economic use. 

It has already been mentioned, that the gypsum-bearing zone has a 
thickness of 6 09-7-62 meters {20'-25'). Considering an average thickness of 
6 09 metres (20 feet) and a proved length of 76-20 metres (250 feet), it means 
that 141-5 cu. meters (500() cu. feet), of gypsum and limestone is available 
from every running -305 metres (1 foot) of the zone along the dip. If gypsum 
is considered to constitute about 50% of the deposit, the total amount of 
gypsum for every ’305 metres (1 foot) would be about 158-5 metric fons (156 
tons), calculated on the basis of 453 cu. metres (16 cu feet) to the r016 metric 
tons (1 ton). In order to calculate the total reserves in the deposit its extent 
along the dip will have to be determined. In the rough estimation of reserves 
for normal sedimentarv bedded deposits, like coal, it is the usual practice to 
consider half the length of outcrop as extension along the dip. But here, since 
the gypsum is a replacement product, it is not possible to guess how far such 
replacement has taken place along the dip. However, a length of 15-24 metres 
(50 feet) can be considered as the minimum. 

Below has been given the minimum and maximum figures of reserves 

1 . Minimum reserves : 8128 metric tons (8,000 tons); length, 76-20 metres 

(250 feet); thickness, 6-096 metres (20 feet); and 
extent, along dip, 15.24 metres (50 feet). 

2. Maximum reserves ; 97536 metric tons (96,000 tons'; length, 76-20-[- 

91 44=167-64 metres or (250 + 300) = 550 feet; 
thickness, 6-096 metres (20 feet); and 
extent along dip, 83 82 metres (275 feet). 
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In the above, the amount of gypsum has been calculated at 50% of the 
entire material. Also it has been considered that -453 cu. metres (16 cu. feet) 
make 1‘016 metric tons (one ton). So according to the above calculation the 
reserves would vary between 8128 metric tons (8000 tons) to 97536 metric tons 
(96000 tons). For proving the actual reserves, it would be necessary to carry 
out detailed prospecting. 

Limestones and Dolomites—There are enormous deposits of limestones 
and dolomites belonging to different series and ages in the district but they 
have, so far, not been fully investigated probably on account of their farness 
from the consuming centres. 

Hone stones—Hone stones are found near Saho the junction of conglo¬ 
meratic phyllites and the carbonaceous shales. These stones used to be 
beautifully mounted in the local deodar but the industry has now died out. 

Slates—There are enormous deposits of slates in the district of Chamba 
which are being worked for the last few centuries for roofing and flooring 
purposes in the tahsils of Chamba and Bhattiyat. The quarries are situated at 
heights ranging from 3,000 feet to 7,000 feet and even above. There are about 
fifty one slate quarries in all, out of which thirty nine are situated in the tahsil 
of Bhattiyat and the rest in the tahsil of Chamba. The slates of a few quarries, 
considered suitable for the manufacture of school slates, were sent to the 
Geological Survey of India for their opinion. The Geological Survey of India 
recommended the slates of Johar, Makroti and Sajot quarries for the manu¬ 
facture of school slates. Out of these quarries the slates of the Makroti slate 
quarries are the best, 

Building-stones and mill-stones—Building-stones and mill-stones of 
various types are found in abundance in the district. 

Earthquakes and Earth Tremors 

Earth tremors and earthquakes have been of rather frequent occurrence. 
The severest and the most destructive so far remembered is that of the forth 
April, 1905, which caused great damage to property especially in Brahmaur. 

In 1945 also the earthquake was quite strong. It is said that in Chamba 
proper there were, one day, as many as about forty five tremors. A huge crack 
appeared that year near the village Thali. 

There is a view held by some that one of the causes of the erosion of soil 
in certain places in this district may very well be the earthquakes. The rents 
and fissures left behind by a quake in the locality attacked by it act as the 
beginning of a process, which, after a number of rainy seasons, matures into a 
land-slide and once the surface of the earth is so damaged, the wound festers 
and takes the shape of chronic erosion. 

FLORA OR BOTANY 

The flora of a place or a region, whether the reference is to the wild 
vegetation, in which sense the word is generally used, or to the cultivated 
plants, which the broad meaning of the word is wide enough to include, depends 
for its variety, for, to a considerable extent, its luxuriance, and, for the matter 
of that, for its very presence, on such factors, more or less, as the altitude, the 
latitude, the longitude, the rain fall, the aspect, the general climatic conditions 
as affected by the above factors and by some others, the local peculiarities in 
natural conditions, and the conscious contribution by human effort. 

In the flora of the Himalyas, there is what is commonly called the ‘tree 
line’, which means the upper limit up to which tree growth is found and higher 
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than which there is but the grass}’ kind of vegetation. In the Chamba district 
this upper limit is generally between 11,000 feet to 12,000 feet of altitude. 
On the southern slopes it is rather higher than on the northern ones because 
the southern aspect is more sunny. 

No comprehensive and systematic botanical survey has yet been carried 
out of the district. Certain officers of the Forest Department, some botanists, 
and some tourists have left behind piecemeal and more or less haphazard 
accounts. 

Broadly speaking, the flora begins with the sub-Himalayan type, which is 
sub-tropical in nature and yariety. The trees as marked out from the general 
floral mass, co-nprise. typically speaking, the scrub, the bamboo and the chil 
(pinus lonaifoha). Higher up begins the Himalayan flora. The chil does not 
cease to exist at any hard and fast altitudinal line. It often persists higher 
than the usual altitude of 4,500 to 5,000 feet and is thus to be found in the 
Himalayan region too. The principal forest trees of the Himalayan region, 
however, are the white-oak, the blue-pine, and, at greater elevations, the 
deodar, the holy-oak, the spruce, the silver-fir and, finally, the brown-oak and 
the birch. In certain areas these trees are to be found in fairly well-marked 
compact blocks or patches ; whereas, in numerous places, there is an overlap 
and an admixture of the various genera and species. Beyond the tree line, 
there are vast meadows of what is loosely and commonly called alpine flora. 
It consists of a v’ast variecv of herbage, extending right up to what may be 
called the dead zone, meaning thereby the highest belt where there is either 
perpetual snow or sheer rock and stone. 

Present-'d in tabulation, vide appendix II, is a list of the plants scientifi¬ 
cally recognized, by one authority or another, within the Chamba district, with 
an indication of the altitudinal range in which the plants are generally found. 
These lists are by no means exhaustive, and they merely contain the species so 
far recognised and recorded. The total number existant is undoubtedly many 
times as large as that. 

The sub-Himalayan floral region, quite dense in growth, taking the scnib, 
the fore.st and the undergrowth together, is not marked for much scenic 
beautV. The Himalayan region is decidedly more charming to the eye. For 
one thing, the higher elevation itself brings about an improvement in scenery. 
And then the trees are larger, and more spectacular. The topographical 
features at the higher altitudes associated with this region akso blend well to 
impart an enhanced touch of natural grandeur to the flora. By the time the 
upper tree line is reached, the elevation has become very great indeed and 
there is, .so to say, a psychological aptitude for open spaces after the close 
atmosphere of high forests. And as if to rhyme with this psychological mood, 
there are whole hill sides covered with a multitude of verdure, which, in 
flowering season, gets almost extravagantly sprinkled with all manner of colour. 
In places, this paradise of meadow-land is broken by outcrop.s of rocks or wliole 
stretches of thinly covered and almost naked cliffs. And this colourful climax 
of the floral hierarchy is finally topped by the everlasting crests of snow or the 
rugged masses of rock and stone. 

The sub-Himalayan flora commands quite a \'ariety of economic advant¬ 
ages to man. There is, geiierallv speaking, much leafage for fodder. Quite a 
variety of medicinal herbs are to be fo’incl. Among trees of economic utility, 
other than timber, nia\' be mentioned the kher ( acacia catechu ), out of wliich 
katha (catechu) is obtained, the chil ( pinits lon^ifnlia ), which yields resin for 
the production of resin and turpentine etc: hahe>a ( terminalia belerica ), 
hararh { terminalia chehula ), and amla ( phyllanthus emblica ). The chil is 
used for timber also, and there are but one or two other trees which, when 
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very well grown, serve, in a minor way, some purpose of building requirement. 
The local fuel requirements are, however, met better by the various shrubs 
and trees. The wild variety of olive is also found in considerable number in 
this region and these trees hold the potentiality of gainful utilisation by top 
working with cultivated varieties. 

In the Himalayan region also medicinal herbs abound, though of a more 
or less different kind, the difference resulting from altitude. The trees in this 
region are essentially valuable for timber, fuel and fodder. Notable among 
the timber trees are the deodar [cedrus deodara), kail [pinus excelsd), the firs 
and the spruce, while the various species of the oak family are among the chief 
sources of fodder and wood for agricultural implements. Fodder is derived 
from certain other broad leaved species also. Minor economic uses of the 
various trees, shrubs and other plants in this region are legion, and some of 
them are capable of better and more advantageous exploitation than is the 
case today. 

There are certain edible roots, edible fruits and edible nuts, growing 
naturally in the forests at present, which could, with systematic cultivation, 
be improved valuably, and there are flowers, leaves, seeds and roots, which 
could, again with systematic cultivation, be turned into appreciable uses of 
economic gain. 

The grass lands above the tree line are chiefly used for pasturage during 
the summer months. There are, among the plants in this region, a variety of 
medicinal herbs and the wild species of beautiful or otherwise interesting flowers. 
Two of the widely recognized and exploited medicinal herbs are atish or palish 
{aconitum heterophyllum) and karu (gentiana kurro), kut (saussurea lappa), is 
found wild as well as cultivated in certain parts. 

Silvicultural position 

Silviculturally, the district has two forest divisions, the Chamba Division 
and the Chaurah Division. The former extends over the lower catchment 
areas of the Ravi, on the left side, and that part of the basin of the Beas river 
which falls within the Chamba district, and the latter comprises the rest of the 
Ravi Valley. 

The Chamba Forest Division 

The broad types of the forest trees are as under 

1 . Broad-leaved scrub forest in the Siwalik foot-hills. 

2. Chir forests upto 5,000 feet elevation. 

3. Deodar and kail forests from 5,000 to 8,000 feet elevation. 

4. Spruce and fir forests between 8,000 and 10,000 feet. 

5. Alpine pastures above 10,000 feet. 

The broad features and principles of silviculture mentioned below in 
respect of the Chaurah Forest Division apply more or less to the forests of the 
Chamba Division also, subject to local variations. 

The Chaurah Forest Division 

The forests of this division lie in t^vo different valleys 

1 . Upper Ravi valley draining into Ravi river. 

2. Pangi valley draining into Chander Bhaga or Chenab river. 

1—Upper Ravi Valley 

Composition and condition of the forest crop—The composition and 
condition of the forest crop varies considerably with altitude and aspect. The 
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flora of this tract, in terms of Champions’ classification of the Indian Forest 
types, is described as under, rising from the lower to the higher altitudes 

(1) 8/c 1 Himalayan subtropical pine. 

(2) II/c I (a) Ban oak forest {Quercus incana). 

(3) II/c I (b) Deodar {Cedrits). 

(4) II/c 2 (b) Western mixed coniferous forests. 

(5) II/c 3 (a) Kharsti oak (Q. Semi-carpifolia). 

(6) TP/I.S/3. Lower blue pine. 

(7) Moist alpine scrub or grass lands. 

8/C I Himalayan subtropical pine—This type is represented by a limited 
number of chil forests in the lower parts along the banks of the Ravi and Siul 
rivers. The elevation ranges from 3, 500 feet to 5,000 feet. Here the chil has 
largely sprung up on grassy slopes locally known as ghasnis which word means 
grass lands. The most remarkable feature of these forests is the purity of their 
growth and as a rule no other trees reach into the top canopy. Leaf canopy is 
seldom complete. The stock comprises chiefly IV to II class trees, generally in 
even-aged groups of varying extent, mature trees being scattered and few in 
number. Owing to heavy grazing the whole 3 'ear round, and, till recently, to 
lack of fire-protection, natural reproduction has been scattered and poor. In 
damp depressions, the white flowers of symplocos crataegoides and pieris 
ovalifolia, intermingled with dark-red blossoms of rhododendron arhoreum, add a 
pleasing variety to the land-scape. Among other trees, found scattered here and 
there, pyrus pashia, pistacia integerrima, albizzia stipulata, olea cuspidata. 
quercus incana, grewia oppositifolia and cedrela toona are worth mention. The 
characteristic undergrowth is grass amongst which natural reproduction springs 
up readily after closure. Of shrubs, generally absent, the ones most commonly 
to be met with are berberis aristata, dodonea viscosa, woodfordia ftoribunda, 
colehrookia oppositifolia, rubus elipticus, prinsepda utilis, plectranthus regosu’s 
and the Himala^'an rambler rosa moschata. 

A feature of the low lying streams and nullahs is the growth of alder 
lalnus nepalensis) which springs up on fresh alluvium and is probably the 
fastest growing indigenous tree of the valley. On the banks of the Ravi, a 
few miles up and below Chamba are also found some stunted sissoo ( dalbergia 
sissoo ) trees. 

n/c I (a) Ban oak forest (Quercus incana)—Scattered throughout the 
area at elevations ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, are bits of oak forests 
chiefly ban oak, which represent the remains of a climax vegetation that has 
been replaced, through the ages, largely as a result of retrogression brought 
about by man, with coniferous forests mainly of deodar and kail. Being the 
chief source of winter fodder, an excellent fuel and a remarkable wood for 
agricultural implements, the ban occupies a unique position in the fabric of the 
agricultural economy of this high land district. Owing to its proximity to 
habitations and cultivated lands, this species of trees has, unfortunately been 
ruthlessly abused and the present practice of lopping this tree from'top to 
bottom IS nothing short of pollarding, leading to its untimely end by curtailment 
of Its natural longevity. Near villages, where lopping and cutting for firewood 
are severe, the oak forests have been reduced to mere dwarfed scrub a few feet 
high, presenting a dismal appearance, as may be seen round about the villages 
not far from the Chamba town. In remote situations and sheltered localities 
where the trees have escaped such ravages, the ban forests consist of typically 
large, low-branching, wide-crowned trees, occupying nearly two-thirds of the 
canopy space, the remainder being taken by Kokat species or small blanks In 
such forests natural reproduction of this species is generally fair 
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The two chief associates of ban, usually occurring below the main canopy, 
are rhododendron arboreum and fieris ovalifolia both of which are inedible 
to the cattle and bad fuels. In damp situations, glades of aesculus indica, 
intermingled uith some litsaea umbrosa, machilus species and euonymus 
fimbriatus, form a considerable part of the leaf-canopy. Scattered trees of 
rhus semi-alata, symplocos crataegoides, fyrus pashia and groups of Ilex 
dipyrena are also found. There is generally a good deal of shrubby undergrou th 
consisting chiefly of virburnum cotinifoliv.m, myrsine africana, rtthiis elUpticus, 
sarcocca pruniformis, desmodium tehaef dium, indigofera species, rubus 
niveus, deutzia cotymbosa, betberh lytinm and lonicera qninqueloculans. 
Climbers are few, Vitis species and loranthus being the commonest. 

II/c. I (b) Deodar {Cedrus )—This type occurs at almost the same altitudes 
as ban oak. The forests are more or less unevenly aged. In areas regenerated 
during the last thirty years the growing stock consists chiefly of saplings and 
young poles. Elsewhere, the crops are a heterogcn jous mixture of all ages. 
Leaf canopy is light to almost complete but is frequently interrupted as a result 
of heavy injudicious fellings in the past. With few exceptions, nearly all of 
them are of the second or the third growth-origin, the virgin timber having long 
been cut and removed. Natural regeneration is scattered and deficient because 
of soil getting compact owing to overgrazing. 

The top canopy consists of nearlj’ pure deodar with slight admixture of 
pinus excelsa and varying proportions of picea morinda mixed with some abies 
pindrow in the upper parts. The principal deciduous trees, found scattered 
singly or in groups, mostly in depressions and declivities, are the oak {quercus 
incana and quercus dilatala), Ittsaea umbrosa, celtis australis, cedrela serrata, 
populus ciliata, carpinus faginea, ulmus macrophylla, prunus padiis and other 
species too numerous to mention. In damp situation juglans regia is sometimes 
met with, but more frequently grooves of aesculus indica. On limestone 
formations, as in the Belj Valley, there are bits of remarkably pure crops of 
cupressus toriilosa and here and there, are also found some boxwood (buxus 
sempervirens). Majority of the forests are heavily grazed and consequently 
contain little or no undergrowth. The most commonly observed species, are 
parrottia Tacjuem ntiana, viburnum cotimfoHum, indigofera snecies, desmodium 
teliaefolium rubus ellipticus, fragaria vesca, lonicera quinquelocularis, berberis 
lycium, viola canescenes, arlemisia valgaris, valeriana species, jasminum officinale 
clematis montana, ainsliaea aptera, galium asperifolium and salvia glutinosa. 
The Himalayan rambler, rosa moschata, is everywhere common. 

II/c 2 (b) Western mixed coniferous forests—Above the deodar, at elevations 
from 8,1)00 to 10,000 feet, the mixed coniferous forests of spruce {picea morinda) 
and silver fir {abies pindrow) have their habitat. The bulk of the present, so 
called, fir forests of the Upper Ravi belong to this category. The spruce and 
silver fir attain large dimensions, and, compared with the deodar forests have 
been much less exploited in the past. Hence they are relatively much better 
stocked. The younger age-classes are often poorly represented and a fair 
proportion of the mature stock that predominates is rotten and useless. 
Natural reproduction, excepting some along the spurs and ledges and on slopes 
too steep for the humus to accumulate, is generally different. 

The top canopy consists predominantly of spruce in the lower parts, a 
mixture of spruce and silver fir in the middle, and almost pure silver fir in the 
upper extremes. Occasional groups of kail, gener.illv mature, on well drained 
slopes and rocky ground are also found. Deodar is generally seen scattered 
singly or in groups, along the crests of spurs and ridges. Associated with the 
firs and frequently forming considerable bits of deciduous forests in depressions 
and nullahs are the aesculus indica, juglans regia, acer species, celtis australis, 
prunus padus, ulmus ualichiana, fraxinus floribunda and morus serrata. The 
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understorey is generally absent. Bushy undergrowth of practically the same 
species as found in the deodar type comes in and grows in varying mixtures 
and densities depending upon the aspect, altitude, drainage, overhead light and 
mixture of species in the canopy. Big formations of broken fern cover the 
ground. On southern and steeper grounds salvia species, verbascutn species, 
senecio species and some grasses also appear. 

II'c. 3 (a) Kharsu oak (Quercus semicarpifolia) —Overlying the mixed 
coniferous forests of spruce and silver fir are bits of kharsu oak forests with their 
characteristic brown-tinged foliage festooned with mosses. Groups of spruce fir, 
quercus dilatata and, in sheltered places, some silver fir are also found. As the 
elevation increases, the forests are interspersed with grassy glades. The 
coniferous trees gradually become stunted and finally disappear to give place to 
the silver birch (betuala iitilis), the wild rhododendron {rhododendron 
campanulalum) and the dwarf junipers (juniperus recutva). These eke out their 
lives in a perpetual struggle with the snow; as the elevation increases, the snow 
has the mastery and black patches of juniperus recurva are all that remains of 
the arborescent vegetation. 

TP/I. S/3. Lower blue pine—This serai type is represented by the blue pine 
forests of the dry eastern zone of the valley. Here kail growth is remarkably 
pure even in aged formations and covers nearly eighty percent of the total 
forests area. Having grown in dense formations the trees are well drawn up 
in height and they invariably approach the first quality. In spite of heavy 
grazing, the absence of any serious conflagrations in the past has resulted in 
abundance of reproduction, which has gradually spread out and established 
itself on all open slopes but the hottest situations. On the eastern and the 
north-eastern slopes the kail extends right upto 12,000 feet of elevation, 
although above 10,000 feet it is generally stunted, deformed and unhealthy. 
Broadly .speaking, the kail-iorests are rather young. Leaf canopy is almost 
complete and undergrowth is conspicuously absent. 

Moist alpine scrub or grass lands—Stretched above the forests limits to 
the line of perpetual snow are extensive tracts of alpine pastures. Here is 
found a great variety of medicinal herbs and flowers. Dhup ( jurinea inacroce- 
phala ), mohri [aconiium napellus), patis (aconitum hetrophyllum) and kaur 
{picrorrhiza kurrooa) are some of the well-known valuable plants. Kuth 
(saussurer lappa) though rare exists in Saho, Bera, Chanju, Langera, Tundah, 
Brahmaur and a few other valleys; banafsha {viola odorata), ban kakru 
{podophylum emodi), tnushkbala {valreriana walhchii) and thuth {salvia 
moorcroftiana) are also sound in abudance in the deodar and fir zones. During 
winter these uplands are a wilderness of snow; work ceases even in the forests 
lying below; and till the return of spring all is dead or dormant, hidden or 
hibernating. 

Injuries to which the crop is liable 

Fire—The burning of grasslands or ghasnis near habitations, soon after 
the snow disappears in the months of February and March, in order to obtain 
an early flush of tender grass, is a serious menace to forests. Any young 
regeneration that happens to come within the range of such fire naturally gets 
wiped out and stands no chance to get established. Chil forests adjoining 
these grass-lands occasionally catch fire, which destroys young reproduction 
and sometime kills young pole crops. With this exception, fire protection in 
these hills is not a serious problem. Forests-fires occur but seldom, and, in 
fact, the natural extension of kail on the grassy slopes in many side-valleys is 
the direct result of the absence of any serious fires in the past. Joint 
communal responsibilitv in force for ages has a very healthy effect on curbing 
any te ndency to incendiary fires. 
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Grazing—The grazing damage to forests consists mainly in the browsing 
down of young seedlings and in their destruction by trampling. The regenera¬ 
tion of coniferous woods in the face of grazing is, therefore, well-nigh 
impossible. In areas not under regeneration, ordinary grazing of village cattle 
is not likely to do any harm. The rights of way, however, to which grazing 
gives rise, are often a serious obstacle to works of improvement and in shaly 
areas the treading by animals of various kinds coupled with browsing by 
sheep and goats gravely increases the danger of land slips. 

Lopping and wounding—Considerable damage is done to the forests 
in certain localities by lopping both by Gujjars and by villagers. The damage 
is, however, generally confined to the broad-leaved trees and the species which 
suffer the most is ban oak ( quercus incana ). The inevitable consequence 
of this pernicious practice has been the reduction of once flourishing high oak 
forests to the state of mere dwarfed scrub which is inefficient even as a 
protective soil covering. 

Damage due to indiscriminate cutting of torch-wood from standing trees 
is generally confined to forests that lie close to habitations. Punitive measures 
seem to be of little avail. As and when oil-lamps and, electricity come more 
and more within the financial grasp of the villagers, such damage will gradual¬ 
ly decrease and disappear. Till then the true remedy probably lies in making 
some sort of provision to meet this bonafide demand of the villagers. Saplings 
of deodar and kail, are sometimes seen, with the leading shoots twisted into 
knots, and deep wounds are often found on the trunks of big trees; which 
mischievous acts are ob%aously done by some wanton and foolish graziers. 

Climatic injuries—The glacier-like action of snow on the steep hill sides 
is the cause of broken trees and curved stems so common a feature of the 
high lying forests. Congested pole crops may sometimes be completely ruined 
by snow breaks. Avalanches also occur in many ravines, where vegetation 
cannot exist or exists in a very stunted condition, so that snow-drifts quite 
often divide off the forests in well defined strips. Spring hail-storms destroy 
a large number of germinating seedlings in nurseries, and elsewhere. Lighten¬ 
ing kills a good number of trees standing on the exposed hill tops and crests of 
ridges. 

Animals and birds—The porcupines destroy walnut sowings and root 
up young deodar and kail saplings for the sake of the inner bark. Bears smash 
the branches of oaks to get the acorns. They also bark and quite often girdle 
deodar and kail poles, especially during spring, when there is no other food to 
fall back upon. Monkeys, flying squirrels, the Indian nut-crackers and 
pheasants destroy a good deal of the coniferous seeds but such demage is 
generally of little or no consequence. 

Insects —Among injurious insects may be mentioned the bark-boring 
beetles which, however, cause little damage. The geometrid defoliator 
(ectropis species) was noticed in Gothan, Khoran, Ghattri and Lower Jhamwar 
forests. In Khoran forest its attack was vigorous and repeated, so that, due 
to heavy defoliation, a good number of the young deodar trees were killed 
outright. Kaking of the forest floor around the stems of the attacked trees 
thereby exposing the uncocooned pupae to the rigors of climate and attacks 
of predators, which effectively prevent the emergence of the moths, has given 
excellent results. The other pests, though not of much significance, are the 
moth euzophera which attacks the cones of deodar and destroys the 

seeds; the cockchafer grub, melolnntha and the wire-worm elator which 
devour the roots of the young deodar, and the cut worm agrotis ypsilon, 
which m ly sometime play havoc in nurseries and regeneration areas by whole¬ 
sale destruction of the young seedling which it cuts off at the ground level. 
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Fungus diseases— Trametes pini is found very rarely in some of the 
pure kail forests, fames annesus, which attacks young deodar and which 
makes its appearance chiefly in plantations raised on damp and ill-drained 
soils, was noticed in Chaurah tahsil. Recommendations for control are 
conflicting but vigorous growths on suitable sites, as a rule, do not suffer. 
Still others, though of still less importance, are the peridermiumcedri, P. 
brevius and P. campanulatum, the needle fungi of deodar kail and chil 
respectively. The barcavella deformans which produces the characteristic 
orange tassels on the current years shoots and cones of spruce is also seen. 
Another fungus which deserves mention is the Fusarium species, which causes 
the roots of the young deodar seedlings to rot and damp off on moist and 
unsuitable soils. 

The best remedy for prevention of insects is measures directed towards 
forest sanitation and towards keeping the forest crops in a thrifty condition. 
In substance this simply means the practice of good silviculture. Among the 
measures particularly recommended are systematic periodic thinnings, avoid¬ 
ance of wounding trees in logging, prunning, removal of all unhealthy diseased 
and slow growing trees when fellings are made, and safe disposal of all slash 
and debris immediately after the exploitation works are over. 

2—Pangi Valley 

Composition and condition of the corp—The Pangi forests, scattered as 
they are over a tract some fifty miles along, are considerably influenced in 
their composition by altitude, aspect, slope and nature of soil. 

In the lower part of the valley and within its natural habitat the deodar 
forms the most prominent feature of forest growth. It extends in fairly pure 
and continuous belts to an elevation of some 9,000 feet, where it becomes 
stunted and only affords a sparse covering to the barren and slopes. It 
seldom forms an admixture with deciduous species, but is sometimes found 
associated with blue pine and firs. The most extensive tracts of pure deodar 
are situated on the right bank of the Chenab, where the general aspect is south 
10 west. With ascending altitude, the blue pine attains preponderance. On 
the left bank of the river, where the aspect is north to east, the crop sometimes 
consists of patches of pure deodar but more often is of mixed character, blue 
pine, spruce and silver fir forming the usual associates of the deodar. 

In many of these forests most of the old over-mature stock is now 
exhausted and the crop is mainly composed of sturdy deodar poles and smooth- 
barked blue pine, the two trees occurring either in pure groups of varying size 
or in intimate mixture above scantly undergrowth of Indigofera and Rubus. 

In the semi-arid zone of Pangi-Lahul where the forest floor is dry, with 
shallow soil poor in humus and containing a quantity of grey shale, intermixed 
with limestone shingle, the deodar becomes stunted. Its reproduction is also 
poor. The blue pine, however, is of better quality, although huge avalanches 
have carved their passage through the forests in wide strips and thus out them 
up into isolated bands 

In the vicinity of Madgraon, juniperus macropoda (pencil deodar) forms 
a characteristic feature of sparse tree growth. It covers extensive areas, but 
grows in an open crop, often studded with deodar trees growing singly or in 
small groups. The pencil cedar seldom attains a size beyond three feet in 
girth. Its reproduction being very scanty, its future is very uncertain. The 
undergrowth is confined to Cotoneaster and Artemisia. 

Among the less important species found by themselves or associated to 
some extent with deodar mav be mentioned the pinus gerardiana (chilgoza), 
which is confined to dry and rocky slopes near Luj and Dharwas, and walnut. 
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chestnut, maples, popular, elm, alder, willow, and ash which are commonly 
found in moist and shady depressions. Oaks do not occur at all in the valley, 
while the silver birch ( betula utilis ) fringes the upper limits of the forests. 

Shrubs of many varieties form an undergrowth in more open parts of 
the forests, but are rarely so dense as to interfere with the reproduction of 
deodar. In many cases their presence helps to protect and improve the soil 
and encourages the reproduction of deodar. Conspicuous among them are 
Indigofera and Rubus species. 

Wych-haze\ {parrotia jacquemontiana), hazel {coryhis colurna), cotoneaster 
hacillaris, and lonicera quinqueloculans, often form dense strips of shrub growth 
along the banks of the river and have invaded some of the forests, which were 
heavily worked several decades ago. 

Injriries to which the crop is liable 

Owing to scanty population and the inaccessibility of many of the forests, 
no serious injury need be apprehended from the action of man. Fires are of 
rare occurrence and in no way affect the management of the forests. Illicit 
cutting of trees is practically unknown. With the exception of areas near 
Dharwas and Madgraon there is little or no danger of over-grazing. The chief 
danger to forest growth comes from natural causes such as avalanches, storms 
and landslips. In mid-winter strong snow-laden winds sweep blindingly 
across the valley. Owing to the steep slopes which prevail in Pangi, snow- 
slides occur frequently and do a large amount of damage even in ordinary 
years. This is particularly noticeable along the banks of ravines skirting or 
passing through forests where hundreds of trees can be seen smashed or 
mutilated. In Lahul, where climatic conditions are still more rigorous, avalan¬ 
ches and landslips make a clean sweep of considerable areas of forests, and 
divide them off into well marked strips. 

Among the injuries caused by wounds and diseases may be mentioned the 
fungus peridermium indicttm and the parasite areceuthoUum minutissimum 
which have been found on kail trees in certain forests. 

The parasite is responsible for the killing of large number of blue pine at 
the higher levels of its distribution where, owing to severe climatic conditions, 
it is not very vigorous in growth. Under less adverse conditions the kail is 
so virile that it recovers. The spread of the disease at lower elevations is not 
probable. 

Broad effects of Government policy 

Generally speaking, the forests are looked after well and utilised well by 
the Government machinery. Regular working plans are drawn up, and revised 
after suitable periods, and, as a rule, the management and the utilisation of 
the forests are based on these working plans. The management consists not 
only in protection in a general sense but also in artificial regeneration, accord¬ 
ing to a regular pattern wherever natural growth is calculated not to suffice 
whether for the extension of, or the filling up of natural blanks in, the wooded 
areas, or for the making up of depletion and deficiency caused by the conscious 
and planned fellings of trees. The central note of Government policy in 
forestry is to maintain a healthy balance between, on the one side, the earning 
of state revenues by the exploitation of forest produce in various forms, as also 
the meeting of the domestic needs of the people, and, on the other side, the 
continued and, as far as possible, progressive maintenance of the forest wealth 
by husbanded utilisation and planned regeneration. The element of conscious 
effort in silviculture, such as is most inherent in planned felling and planned 
regeneration, conduces in some measure, to a change in the forest content, so 
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far as the genera and species of trees go. For example, there is a view that 
the replacement of patches and blocks of broad-leaved trees, such as the oak 
species, by coniferous trees, such as the deodar and katl, is the handiwork of 
man exhibiting a control over the free course of nature. 

In the matter of grass and medicinal herbs, things ha\e so far been 
lar<^elv let to go their way, save for a certain amount of control exercised by 
Government departments, chiefly Forest Depaitment, over the collection of 
such minor forest produce, as roots or shoots of medicinal herbs and plants of 
other economic gam, as also on grazing. Now, however, planned activity in 
respect of such herbs and plants, as also grasses, has been commenced, though 
still on the infancy-scale, and, a stage may come sometime in the future, when 
the flora of the district may be influenced, to some extent or the other, by 
human planning, even in the region of grasses, herbs and shrubs. 

The pattern of rural economy is such that, in most places, there is a 
conflict, varying in depth and extent, between the demands of the villagers 
and the requirements ot strict silviculture. These conflicts, at times, get 
aggravated through problems and complications of human behaviour with 
regard to individiwl. Some of the clashes in interest are, however, basic and 
genuine and, to a certain extent, almost inevitable in the present conditions, 
and some lasting and long range solutions will have to be found, on a general 
scale, even if certain basic reorientations get involved in the process, because 
no amount of patching up of matters, treating them as if they were passing 
local phases, would do, and, if allowed to drift, this running into contrary 
directions of the interests of silviculture and those of the village economy will, 
in course of time, create a gulf too wide to be bridged smoothly. The villagers 
have a large number of long-standing rights, in most cases not only openly and 
undisputedly recognised but also solemnly recorded in the documents of the 
concerned departments, such as the Land Revenue Department and the Forest 
Department. 1 he contrary trends, the clashes and the conflicts alluded to 
above occur mostly outside such recorded and unquestionably recognised rights, 
though they at times arise, in a certain degree, out of the interpretation, 
e.xercise and enforcement of those rights also. 

Trees and other plants raised by men, in orchards and cultivated fields, 
are not commonly taken to mean any part of the flora of a locality in the sense 
in which the word flora is, at first thought, understood. It would, however, 
not be without relevance to the subject to mention broadly the extent and 
nature of the effect of the human agency, through cultivation, on the plant life 
of a place, because, after all, this agency does cause a change in the vegetation 
of the place, taking the word flora to mean plant growth in its wide sense. The 
cultivated area constitutes six percent of the total superficial area of the district. 
Most of this cultivation is under crops as distinguished from trees or shrubs. 
The result is that all that area remains uncovered with vegetation for consider¬ 
able p riods in the year when either no seed has yet been sown or the seed 
sown has still to be germinated. The area under fruit trees is slowly but 
steadily increasing and, in some years, this development will contribute a 
considerable change in so far as the coverage will be lasting and also different 
in nature. 


FAUNA OR ZOOLOGY 

Altitude has an effect on the distribution of the various kinds of the fauna 
also, though not to the same extent as in the case of the flora. Broadly speak¬ 
ing, three altitudinal belts or zones are discernible in this respect. And these 
are, the lowlands, the midlands and the highlands. As in the case of the 
botanical survey, there has not yet taken place any systematic and comprehen¬ 
sive zoological survey of the district. 
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In appendix III are given lists by the altitudinal regions of the various 
animals known and recorded so far to exist in the district. The said lists of 
various wild animals and birds, generally found in this district, will give a 
broad and fairly clear idea of the variety and location of fauna. 

It now remains to describe what the game laws enforced are. 

The two main statutes administered by the Forest Department for the 
protection and preservation of wild life in the Chamba district, and, for that 
matter, in all Himachal Pradesh, are the Indian Forest Act, 1927, and the rules 
framed thereunder, for the reserved and the protected forest areas, and the 
Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection Act II of 1933 and the rules 
made thereunder for non-forest areas. In furtherance of these acts and rules, 
reserved and protected forest have been carved out into various manageable 
blocks of varying sizes duly notihed by the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Himachal Pradesh, and copies of lists of such blocks are to be found displayed 
in the offices of the Divisional Forest Officers located at Chamba and Chaurah, 
in this district, and in the office of the Deputy Wild Life Warden stationed at 
Simla. A copy of the lists is, as a rule, attached to the licence too. A 
shooting block is a forest or part of a forest where shooting is allowed subject 
to a license and the terms and conditions attached thereto. A shooting licence 
to shoot in a particular block is issued for a fortnight only, during a shooting 
season, either for the first fortnight of a month or the second fortnight so that 
a block may have a rest of fifteen days after each shooting period. 

This much for the reserved and protected forest areas. In the areas other 
than the reserved and the protected forests i.e. in the privately owned lands, 
including grasslands, and in the forests in private ownership, assessed to land 
revenue payable by the land-owner, the protection of wild life is secured under 
the Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection Act II of 1933, and rules 
framed thereunder by the Himachal Pradesh Administration. 

No shooting is allowed within the boundaries of the district without a 
shooting licence having been issued by a competent authority. A person 
entitled to carry a gun or a rifle for sport under the Indian Arms Act XI of 
1878 or a person exempted from the operation of that Act can, on application, 
be granted a shooting licence either by the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Himachal Pradesh, or the Deputy Wild Life Warden, Himachal Pradesh, with 
headquarters at Simla, or by the Conservator of Forests, Chamba Circle, or 
the Divisional Forest Officer, Chamba, with headquarters at Chamba. Applica¬ 
tions for reservation of a shooting block are also entertained by the same 
officers. It is necessary that applications both for reservation of shooting 
blocks and issue of shooting licence are made within a period ranging from 
one to three months preceding the date from which an applicant desires to 
have licence. There are only two open shooting periods in a district, 
commonly known as (a) winter season, for general game, commencing from the 
first day of December to the 28/29th day of February (both days inclusive) 
during each year and, (b) summer season, for animals only, commencing from 
the first day of June to the thirty first day of August (both days inclusive) during 
each year. As there are two different types of shooting areas, so also there 
are two kinds of licences and two different rates of fees chargeable for shooting 
licences in the respective areas. The fee for a shooting licence under the 
shooting block system, prescribed for a reserved and protected forest, is fifteen 
rupees for a fortnight chargeable from an Indian national and double that 
amount from a foreigner, besides a security of ten rupees the latter being refund¬ 
able. Such a licence is valid for shooting only in the block for which it has 
been issued. The shooting licence fee for areas other than the reserved and the 
protected forests is fifteen rupees for the entire season of three months, from an 
Indian national and double the amount from a non-Indian, together with a 
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refundable security amounting to ten rupees, in each case. The validity of this 
shooting licence extends to the limits of a district for which it has been issued. 

Apart from shooting wild animals and birds under a valid licence, hunting 
with dogs and hawks during the same season as is open for shooting, is also 
permissible under the rules, but none is allowed to kill or capture wild birds or 
animals by means of hawks or dogs without a valid licence. Those who want 
to hunt with dogs are required to pay a fee of five rupees upto six dogs and 
additional fee of fifty nay a paisa per dog exceeding that number. Hunting with 
dogs is permissible only "in forests which are neither reserved nor protected. As 
regards the licence fee for hawkings, a sum of five rupees up to two hawks, 
except for goshawks {baz or zoora), is chargeable for a season. Those who desire 
to employ goshawks shall be required to pay a sum of ten rupees up to the limit 
of three goshawks and an additional fee of twenty rupees for each goshawk 
exceeding the limit of three. It must be remembered that a licence for hawking 
is valid only for the district for which it is issued and within the district too 
onlv for areas other than the reserved and protected forests. The procedure and 
the authorities for the issue of a licence for hawking are almost the same as the 
authorities of issuing the shooting licences. The licence fee is payable in 
advance and shall be deposited in any of the Himachal Pradesh treasuries under 
head ‘‘XXXVI-Miscellaneous Departments (game licence fee) of Himachal 
Pradesh, Game Department." 

The following animals fall under the category of 'protected species’ and 
no licencee, whether an Indian national or a foreigner, is permitted to shoot 
them, the possession of a shooting permit notwithstanding. Apart from these 
protected species, the animals and birds, not specifically mentioned in the 
schedules to the shooting rules, stand automatically protected throughout the 
year. The specifically protected species among the animals are the snow-leopard, 
the clouded-leopard, the tiger, the Kashmir-stag and the musk-deer; and, among 
the birds, the monal, the tragopan, the pink-headed duck and the great Indian 
bustard. 

In this district certain areas, within reserved and protected forests, to be 
described shortly, have been declared by the Administration as sanctuaries for 
the preservation of game. These sanctuaries are altogether closed against 
hunting and shooting for a specific period and, the restriction extends to all 
persons whether otherwise exempted or not. Hunting or shooting of any wild 
bird or animal within one mile of the demarcated boundaries of a game sanctu¬ 
ary IS prohibited. Even an entry in a game sanctuary for purposes of investiga¬ 
tion and study of wild life, photography, and scientific research, and to transact 
lawful business with any person residing in the sanctuary is subject to a permit 
to be issued by the Chief Conservator of Forests under such conditions as he 
may prescribe. 

At present there are two game sanctuaries in this district, namely, the 
Kalatop-Khajiar sanctuary and the Gamgul sanctuary. The area of Kalatop- 
Khajiar game sanctuary is 18J square miles with a buffer belt of three fourth 
square mile. It is located in tahsil Chamba and the forest division of the same 
name. The sanctuary can be gained easily either from Chamba proper or from 
Dalliousie. From Chamba Khajiar is about nine miles by bridle path and 
about sixteen miles by vehicular road. From Dalhousie its distance is some ten 
miles. In between lies Kalatope, about four miles from Dalhousie and about 
seven miles from Khajiar. While proceeding to the sanctuary from Pathankot 
side Dalliousie is the nearest point where ponies and mules are procurable, for 
onward journey, at rea.sonable charges. If one is proceeding from Chamba side 
the transport arrangements can be made at Chamba proper. There is no 
difficulty about the availability of accommodation for the visitors to the 
sanctuary, hirstly, there is a P.W.D. rest-house at Dalhousie, the nearest 
starting point for the sanctuary. Within the sanctuary itself is the forest rest- 
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house of Kalatope. At Khajiar too. a place within the sanctuary, the P.W.D. 
maintains a rest-house. The Divisional Forest Officer, Chamba, with 
headquarters at Dalhousie, is competent to give accommodation in the forest 
rest-house at Kalatope. For accommodation in the rest-houses at Dalhousie or 
Khajiar applications may be made to the Executive Engineer, P.W.D., at 
Chamba. The P.W.D. Punjab also maintains a rest-house at Dalhousie besides 
the one maintained by the Himachal Pradesh Administration. 

The Gamgul game sanctuary is located in the Banda 1 forest range of 
the Chaurah Forest Division. It extends over an area of nineteen square miles 
with a buffer belt of one fourth square mile. It lies at a distance of about 
forty nine miles from Chamba town and about five miles off Bandal, the place 
nearest to the sanctuary, where mules and ponies, available locally, can be 
hired for transport purposes. A jeepable road connects Bandal with Chamba. 
Accommodation required at Chamba can be had in the P.W.D. rest-house. At 
Bandal there is a forest rest-house in which accommodation can be had by 
applying to the Divisional Forest Officer, Chaurah at Chamba. Beyond 
Bandal, one has to travel on foot to gain the sanctuary. The best time for a 
visit to these two sanctuaries is April, May, September and October. 

Besides, what has been stated above there are a number of general restric¬ 
tions, given below, which a sportsman must observe in order to save himself 
from an infringement of the rules. 

The following acts are forbidden : — 

1. The driving or destroying of wild animals in snow. 

2. The shooting of roosting birds. 

3. (a) Shooting of general game by artificial light, by night, and during 

the period from half an hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise 
except as permitted under rules 5 (ii) (d) and 5 (ii) (f); 

(b) Shooting of any wild animal from or within four hundred yards of 
an automobile, cart or tonga either by day or night. 

4. The spearing and running of all kinds of deer, gazelle and antelope 
after driving with dogs. 

5. The killing or the capturing of the females or the youngs of all deer, 
gazelle, antelope, wild-sheep, and wild goats. 

6. The killing and capturing of deer with horns in velvet. 

7. Hunting and shooting of protected wild birds and wild animals on a 
salt lick or water hole or other drinking places or on paths and appro¬ 
aches to the same between sunrise and sunset, except the carnivora, 
sandgrouse and water birds. 

8. Hunting and shooting with elephants and with large parties of beaters 
or followers. 

9. Hunting and shooting of any wild bird and other wild animal not 
mentioned under any schedule appended to the rules. 

10. Hunting and shooting of any kind of wild birds and wild animals 
whether protected or unprotected within a radius of five hundred yards, 
from the premises or boundaries of any sacred or religious places, lakes, 
tanks, ghats etc. 

11. The use of L. G. or smaller shots out of a shot-gun against tiger, 
bear, panther, sambar, spotted-deer, serrow, urial, thar, ibex, markhor 
and hangal or Kashmir stag. 

12. Selling of any game shot by a licence-holder. 
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13. The use of poison or dynamite or any other kind of explosive for the 
capture or destruction of general game. 

14. To letting loose of any cattle infested with or suffering from rinderpest 
or foot and mouth diseases to graze in the reserved and protected 
forests. 

15. Retrieving, flushing or beating of game by whatsoever means from the 
shooting block to any other area for the purpose of shooting or killing 
of game by any person not holding a licence for a shooting block. 

16. Following of wounded game into any shooting block by any person not 
holding a licence for the shooting block. 

17. Following of wounded game in any buffer belt, game sanctuary or 
protected area by any person whether a licensee or a non-licensee. 

In order to detect the professional poachers and to check their unauthorised 
trade in trophies and skins etc, rules have been enforced which prescribe, inter 
alia, that a licensee who kills any animal or bird shall apply for a certificate of 
ownership of any trophy, skin, or other part of such animal or bird, to the 
licence-issuing authority who may issue a certificate of ownership. Without 
the possession of such a certificate a licensee shall not export or transfer by 
gift, sale or otherwise to any person, any trophy, skin or other part of game. 
If the licensee chooses to transfer any trophy, skin, etc. he shall also deliver or 
send the possession certificate to the transferee at the time of export or transfer. 

In the reserved and protected forests, the netting, noosing, snaring or 
capturing of any wild bird or wild animal is strictly prohibited throughout the 
year excepi by a bonafide person for purposes connected with ‘Natural History.’ 
in the oth^r areas also employing of any of the methods for capturing wild life 
is prohibited throughout the year except as provided for in section 4 of the 
Punjab Wild Birds and Wild Animals Protection Act (II) of 1933. 

A sum of twenty rupees is chargeable as fee for a licence to net, noose, 
snare or capture the wild birds and wild animals in any way whatsoever. 
Ordinarily such licences are issued sparingly and the number of wild birds or 
animals allowed to be captured is usually limited. 

Special rules concerning monkeys—One of the species of wild life i.e. 
the monkey, has the distinction of falling under a special set of rules. 
Ordinarily monkeys are regarded as vermin and a menace to the crops raised by 
the people, and, to check the havoc that they play, crop protection licences for 
possessing guns and killing them are issued liberally. However, the monkeys 
are not only destroyed as being enemies of the crops, but are also exported alive 
for research and medicinal purposes. And it is this feature which has necessita¬ 
ted the special rules. To capture alive monkeys, by any method whatsoever, 
one is required to draw a monkey-capturing licence against a fixed fee of fifteen 
rupees for a period ending with thirty first March each year, from the offices of 
the Chief Conservator of Forests, the Conservator of Forests, the Divisional 
Forest Officer and the Deputy Wild Life Warden, Himachal Pradesh or from 
that of any other gazetted officer authorised by the Chief Conservator of 
Fore.sts. Such a licence is generally valid for the whole of the district in which 
capturing of monkey is intended. 

Before the monkeys are e.xported out of the limits of a district, a royality 
at the rate of two rupees per monkey has to be paid in advance. 

The licensee is required to take care that no sick or invalid monkey is 
kept or housed near a populated vicinity. The licensee is also required at his 
own cost to get the captured monkeys examined by a veterinary doctor and to 
procure a certificate that the capturefl monkeys are m a sound state of health. 
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The varities and species of mammals, birds, raptiles and fish that abound 
in the various parts of this district are so numerous and varied that the lists 
given in the appendix cannot be regarded as anything more than a minor 
representation of the entire wild life. As this district forms an important part 
of the north-western Himalayas, the wild life, as met with elsewhere in the 
north-western Himalayas, is generally found within the limits of this district. 
A very elaborate treatment of the wild life, being beyond the scope of the 
district gazetteer, only certain species of mammals and birds which cannot be 
passed over without detailed description, are specially mentioned below :— 

Musk deer 

Other names. Scientific: Moschus moschiferus. Pahari: Kastoora, 
Mushak nafa, Bena. General vernacular: Mushak nafa or Kastoora. 

The musk deer is a remarkable animal in so many ways. It is, in its 
habits, very like a hare, unsocial and lying in a lair when not feeding. It is 
almost always found alone, rarely in pairs and never in flocks. It lives in cover 
on steep places, and progresses by bounds, showing great sure-footedness 
to which natural faculty the peculiar formation of its feet, almost like four- 
pronged pincers, no doubt contributes. It frequents the higher parts of the 
forests, preferring the altitudes of flora like birch, rhododendron and juniper. 
Generally it may be found on rather steep slopes covered with scrub and jungle, 
above 7,000 feet of elevation and upto about 12,000 feet. It feeds on herbage, 
flowers and lichens. The legend that musk deer kills and eats up snakes has 
not been borne out yet by any factual observation. It makes good eating, the 
flesh not having any musky taste even in the case of the buck. The musk deer 
differs from other deer not only in having no horns, but, it seems, also in 
having no face-glands, while it possesses a gall-bladder, which is supposed to 
be wanting in all other deer, though, probably, generally present in the hollow- 
homed ruminants. It has canine teeth, projecting, in the male, upto three 
inches from the upper jaw. This deer is about twenty four inches at the shoulder 
and twenty six inches at the quarters in the larger specimens. The coat is of 
dense thick, pithy hair and the ears are very large and rounded at the tips. 
The general colour is usually golden or greyish-brown. When on elevations of 
8000 feet or above one may come upon heaps of the musk-deer-droppings, which 
are quite unmistakable owing to their minute size. The droppings of the male, 
even when dry, smell slightly of musk. There is a legend that the musk deer 
always returns to deposit its droppings in the same place, but this tale is too 
much open to questions. Had it been true, such an easy road to the shooting 
of musk deer would have been opened up that this deer would have been 
exterminated long ago. The musk pod or bag is situated on the abdomen 
and is to be found in the male only. A good average pod will contain about an 
ounce of musk. The quantity varies according to the season and the age of the 
animal. No animal seems to be more indifferent to cold, from which it is weU 
protected by its thick coat of hollow hair which forms, as it were, a sort of 
cushion, which acts as an insulator and enables the deer to lie even on snow 
without much loss of animal heat. The musk-deer, threatened wath extinction 
through licensed as well as unlicensed shooting over generations, mainly for the 
valuable musk pod, has diminished so much in number that, under the game 
laws now in force, it is a specially protected animal. 

Snow-leopard or ounce 

Other names—Scientific : Felis oncia. Native names : Sufed bhagera, 
Sufed cheeta. 

The snow-leopard is distinguishable from the common one by its longer and 
finer coat, and by the blue-grey cloudings to the solid spots. These cloudings 
and the lighter general back-ground of the colouring make the animal look 
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comparatively whitish or creamy-grey. In overall size, it is a little smaller, 
on the average, than the common leopard, the average length of head and 
body being about four feet and the tail nearly a yard. The snow leopard 
frequents rocky ground, generally high up and beyond the tree line, though in 
winter, it is known at times to descend to elevations as low as 7,000 feet. It is 
found in very limited numbers in the Pangi mountains, and, in still smaller 
numbers, in the high ranges of the Brahmaur and even in the Dhaula Dhar. It 
kills tame sheep and goats also, though, principally, it preys and lives on wild 
animals. It is very nocturnal in habits. That it is also one of the specially 
protected animals under the game laws shows how near extinction the snow- 
leopard has come. 

Kashmir stag 

Other names—Scientific : Cervus Kashmiriensis. Native Bara singha. 

.Although the principal habitat of this animal, as would seem from its very 
name, is Kashmir, vet it is also found in certain parts of the district of Chamba 
which adjoins Kashmir, and, therefore, merits some description in this 
Gazetteer. .As a rule, a full-grown stag has twelve tines on his antlers, hence 
the name ’^a^a singha ( twelve-horned ). The bara singha is distinguished from 
the other species of this group by his horns, which have the brow tine always 
shorter than the bez and never develops a cup at the crown. The horns carry 
ten points, normally. Stags might measure, fiftv to fiftv four inches at the 
shoulder and, hinds forty four to forty six. The tail is short, not a third of the 
length of the head. The coat \-ariable from dark-grev to a dark-brown, and 
sometime dark liver, in colour. The hair is naturally so sleek that it looks as if 
watered. The fawns are hea\'ity spotted and hinds sometimes carry spots in 
their seconrl vear. The coat is close, except on the foreneck of the breeding 
stag, where it is long and shaggv. The length is usually well over one yard. 
Its challenge call is a loud metallic squeal, unlike the roar of the red-deer. 

It frequents pine forests, especially where there are grassv glades near a 
water supplv, and it wanders a good deal. As the snow melts, it greedily 
follows the fresh green grass upwards, until, by mid-summer, it may be found 
on open moors, at 12,000 or 13,000 feet. In early September they begin to 
descend, the hinds first, while the stags mostly remain behind a little longer 
and clear their horns of velvet in the birches, thrashing many a sapling to 
shreds. -As September draws to its end, the bara singha may be found near 
and within the borders of Chamba. Here it spends the winter till March or 
April w hen it begins to yearn for higher altitudes and the more lonely forests 
farther west. Though so much lower in winter, yet they usually remain much 
m the shelter of the forests, feeding on chestnuts, browsing on bushes and 
occasionally invading the cultivated fields on the edges of forests. It is general¬ 
ly belie\ ed that the stag returns to the same place each season but this is open 
to much doubt. ^ 


The best chance of 


securing a good bara singha is when these animals 


begin to return to the lower valleys, which migration'usuallv takes place al out 
September. This is the time they may be found with less 
diificiilty, as they may be heard bellowing at all hours of the day and can then 
be rather easily stalked Found in certain parts of the Chamba district, especially 
in places, like the area known as Gamgul, which are situated near the Kashmir 
border, and well preserc'ed in the days when the rajas enforced a very rigid 
re.gimc of protection for the sake of their o^^n .game-requirements, the bara 
smg/m IS a ier\ shv animal m the prc.sent day gam-- .grounds of the district and 
the sight of one is not at all a usual one. Its rehabilitation should, however’ not 
present many problems, the basic requirement being a conscious effort for some 
years accompanied by a matching strictness in the enforcement of protective rules 
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and regulations. On paper it is already among the specifically protected species. 
Apart from many other things that can be said in favour of the protection and 
preservation of game like this, a full grown Kashmir stag is a treat to the eye 
in the world of grand animals. 

Red Bear or Brown Bear 

Other names— Scientific : Ursus arctos, isabellinus. Pahari; Lai bhalu. 
Barf ka reechh, Brabu. Vernacular: Lai bhalu. 

It is found only at high elevations, generally above 8,000 feet, descending 
to the lower forest regions in autumn and staying there till spring only. It is 
the largest of Indian bears and the most thickly-furred, the length reaching 
seven feet or even more, and the winter-fur being about eight inches on the 
back. The summer-fur is much shorter. The colour is brown, varying in 
shade according to age and season. 

The normal coat in spring, when the bears emerge from hibernation, is 
light brown or cafe-au-lait with lighter points. The extremities, the back 
and the ears may be almost white in some cases. The colour darkens consiedr- 
ably during the summer. In autumn they may retain a general cafe-au-lait 
colour without white points, or be of any shade of brown. There is often a 
white or light brown collar, and usually a white chevron, at any time of the year, 
but this may be absent in some individuals. When they are in their winter 
coats their colour varies from pale-brown, or almost light yellow-brown, to a 
brown so dark that at a distance it appears black. They lose their winter coats 
towards the end of May or early in June, according to the direction in which the 
nullah they inhabit faces. The later the nullah clears of snow the later the 
bears wake up from their hibernation and lose their winter coats. In the 
summer they frequently are quite red in appearance. Nevertheless "brown" 
bear would, by and large, be a much more suitable name than “red” bear. 
They put on their full winter coats towards the end of September and retire for 
their long sleep in November. 

The brown bear is very powerfully made, its forearms, especially, being 
immensely large and muscular. The claws are about three inches in length and 
are indeed very formidable instruments. The eyesight of the bear is undoubt¬ 
edly poor, but its sense of scent is very acute, and its hearing is far quicker and 
keener than is generally supposed. The brown bear feeds more on vegetable- 
diet than on animal-food, though it will sometimes kill even a good sized 
animal for food. Its principal food, however, is grass and other herbs, roots, 
nuts, and fruit, cultivated as well as wild. Where the snow has melted, the 
bears turn over rocks in search of insects, digging for roots or feeding on the 
young sprouts of grass and various herbs. Brown bears are mostly inoffensive 
creatures, their anti-human damage being commonly confined to crops and 
fruits, but occasionally they depart from their vegetarian preferences and 
develop a taste for meat, when they become quite a scourage to the flocks of 
sheep and goats. They seem seldom to attack man, except when provoked. 

Certain parts of the Brahmaur sub-tashil, such as the Kugti Valley and 
the Tundah Valley, and places like Gamgul in the Chaurah tahsil, are specially 
mentionable for brown bear, as also are various parts of the Pangi sub-tahsil. 
It is found in certain high altitudes of the Chamba tahsil also. 

Monal 

Other names—Scientific : Lophophorus impejanus. English: Impeyan 
pheasant. 

The male monal, one of the most gorgeously feathered creatures, holds 
the crown in glamour, among hill birds, comparable to the position enjoyed by 
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the peacock among the birds of the plains. The tragopan, another very beauti- 
full bird of the hills, comes up only as the second best. The male monal has a 
marked tuft of long spatulate feathers on the top of the head, the most brillian¬ 
tly hued plumage imaginable. The beautiful crest which the male sport is 
prized by many as an embellishment to the head-gear and, in places like the 
Kinnaur district and the Brahmaur illaqa of the Chamba district, it is a 
constituent of the decorative appendages to their dress. The colours of the 
whole body are like this ;- head and crest brilliant metallic-green; sides and 
back of the neck and wing coverts metallic-purple, gradually becoming metallic- 
green towards the bend of the wing; wing-quills black; rump white; upper tail- 
coverts brilliant metallic-green; tail cinnamon-chestnut; lower parts black, 
washed on the chin and throat with metallic-green iris bro'vn; naked eye-patch 
blue; bill dark horny-brown, legs yellowish or brounish f,reen, and claws dark 
homy-brown. Its bill is stout and slightly curved; wings and tail are slightly 
rounded; and the male has heavy blunt spurs on the legs. The young male 
resembles the female, but has a blank patch on the throat. The weight of the 
male ranges between four and a half and six pounds. The length of the male 
bird is about twenty eight inches. 

Like the pea-hen, the female monal is a very plain dame in sharp contrast 
to the dandy that the male is. Its upper plumage is dark-brown, the feathers 
have narrow edges and broad central stripes of buff; v\ ing-quils are dark brown 
mottled and lightly barred with rufous-buff; rump is pale biiff-brovm, the 
feathers bearing dark brown crescentic bars which, on the tail-coverts, almost 
cover the buff, and the tail-coverts ending in a line of white; the tail is barred, 
with nifous-buff and dark brown, the tips white; chin and throat are white; 
breast is pale buffy-white, the feathers pointed and lined with dark brown; and 
the remainder of the lower parts is pale buffy-white, the edges of the feathers 
being freckled with dark brown, becoming stronger and gathered into lines on 
the flanks. The females weigh between four and five pounds. The length of 
the female is about twenty five inches. 

The habitat of the monal is between about 8,000 and about 14,000 feet 
during summer and considerably lower down during winter, especially in hard 
weather. It is generallv found in wooded areas, such as those grown w ith 
high oak, rhododendron, deodar, birch, firs and spruce. At times it is found 
in the open also, such as in sheep grazing slopes, and other hill sides or flat 
pieces of ground bearing grass and weeds the roots or tubers or seeds of which 
form its items of food. It digs with its powerful bill and nails, as it hunts 
for roots, w'eeds, crops etc. When in the forest it eats berries, shoots and 
insects among other things. 

Ordinarily a silent sort of a bird, with apparently no regular crow, save 
for an occasional whistling chuckle, the monal pheasant utters a high and shrill 
whistling cry when alarmed, and the whistling may continue as the bird is on 
the wing or even when it perches again after a flight following the disturbance. 
Whenever the whistling attains a tone of relaxation and freedom from alar, u, 
there is quite a touch of flute-like sweetness in it. The bird is remarkable for 
its alertness, its long-distance flights, when disturbed, and its high whistle 
like cry. As game, this member of the pheasant family is high on the list of 
sportsmen. The hunter, however, finds the monal a very vary and elusive 
game. At the slightest alarm it whirs up and wings away over long distances 
in a single sweep whistling aloud its alarm which tends to spoil the game by 
alerting the other animals also. 

Tragopan 

Other names—Scientific: Tragopan melanocephala. Pahari: Fnglar. 
English: Homed pheasant. 

The tragopan is a bird of the pheasant family and is still fairly largely 
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available within the territories of the Chamba district. It is a bird of the 
higher elevations and its favourite haunts are forests containing plentiful under¬ 
growth of ringall which is a plant of the bamboo family. The beautiful general 
plumage of the male is vermiculated black and buff, while the feathers of the 
head and throat are black, each feather having a central white spot. The 
plumage is brilliant, scarlet with white spotting. Its lower parts are black, 
spotted with white and there is a scarlet blaze on the throat. The horns and 
bare skin about the face are lavender blue. The hen is inconspicuously adorned 
in brown pencilled wdth black. 

Snow pheasant or snow cock. 

Other names—Scientific: Tetraogallus himalayensis. Pahari: Galound. 

The biggest in size among the edible birds that the game fields in 
Himalayan districts like Chamba have to offer, the snow pheasant or snow-cock, 
locally known as the galound, is among the few denizens of the highest altitudes 
that usually begin above the tree line and extend to the permanent snow line. 
It inhabits alpine pastures and rocky hillsides in the high Himalayas generally 
above the limit of the tree growth chiefly between 9,000 and 18,000 feet and 
within this range higher in summer and lower in winter. Its real home, more 
or less, is in the precincts of perpetual snow. It makes good eating for the 
human table, and is rich in fat towards the auturn, but rather lean in the spring. 
In appearance, it looks rather like an enormous chukor, being about the size of 
a turkey. It wears a mixture of colour such as ashy grey above, with fine 
vermiculations, while, below, the plumage is creamy white with heavily streaked 
flank feathers. It is well equipped in its colour-scheme to evade its chief 
enemy, i.e., the golden eagle. It subsists on tubers and tender shoots and 
grass' at the margin of the melting snow. The snow-pheasant can be termed 
as a noisy bird. Its call, uttered from an exposed mound or ridge, is a loud, 
prolonged penetrating whistle of several notes with a cadence approximating 
to that of the common green pigeon’s. 

CLIMATE 

Location of observatories 


There is no meteorological observatory in the district. However, there 
have been in existence for a varying number of years the following ten stations 
for gauging and recording rainfalls. 


SI. 

No. 

Stations 

Approximate number of years of 
existence upto the end of 1962 

1. 

Chamba 

62 

IL 

Ludrera 

7 

3. 

Chitrari 

10 

4. 

Bhandal 

9 

5. 

Cluian 

9 

6. 

Bathri 

7 

7. 

Kalatope 

8 

3, 

Brahmaur 

8 

9. 

Tisa 

10 

10. 

Bhanota 

9 


Climatic divisions and seasons and their duration 

The climate of the different parts of the district is largely dependant on 
the ahitude which varies from about 600 metres to about 6,400 metres (about 
2,000 feet to about 21 000 feet). Because of this large altitudinal range, the 
climatic variation is also considerable, the two extremes bordering on the semi- 
tropical and the semi-arctic. The climate of the lower tracts resembles that of 
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the plains of the Punjab, though the heat in summer is less intense. This 
applies to very large portions of the Bhattiyat tahsil, and also to large areas in 
the Chamba and Chaurah tahsils. The highlands, covering most of the Pangi 
sub-tahsil and the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, very large parts of the Chamba and the 
Chaurah tahsils, and small areas in the Bhattiyat tahsil, comprise, at the top, 
the regions of permanent snow exhibiting seini-arctic conditions, and, lower 
down, regions which lie under snow for anything between three and seven 
months in the 3 ’ear and where the climate is ct'ld or ver\’ cold. Between these 
two extremes of the lowest altitudinal zone and the highest, lie belts of heights 
not distinct enough for separate recogni Jon, which ma\' be banded together, for 
chmatical purposes, as the zone in which the climrte is not hot even in summer 
and the winter is not so hard as in the higher zone. 

The Meteorological Department recognises, for this district, the summer 
season, the south-west monsoon season, the post monsoon S'^ason and the winter 
season, ranging, respectively, from March to about th' middle of June, there¬ 
after till about the middle of September, and then to the middle of November, 
and from mid-November to end of February. In manr’ parts of the district, 
there is a brief period, varying from late in Febniarv to late in March, with 
features capable mildly of distinction as spring. If this seasonal phase was to 
be Ignored, the summer ma\’ be said to begin, in the lowest altitudinal zone, 
sometime in March. For all the falling of ihe l-aves of the trees, that does 
take place in all the altitudinal belts, the autumn season, as such, is not 
perceptible even as much as the brief and mild spring. In that sense, the 
summer is interrupted, before the setting in of the winter, only by the rainy 
season, followed by’ what has not been openly recognized as the autumn season 
but has been given the meteorological name of the post monsoon season. The 
monsoon season, which starts with the south-west monsoon, commences between 
the middle of June and the first week of July, and lasts till about the middle of 
September. The winter season commences early in November in the highest 
zone, and in mid-November elsewhere. In fact the abode of pennanent snow 
might start getting snowfalls even earlier than that. The district remains in 
the grip of winter till about the end of February’, except the higher places 
where the cold season lingers on till anything upto about the end of March or, 
in extremely’ high places, much later. 

Temperature 

Records of temperature have been available onlv for the period 1885 to 
1896, and this too with the Meteorological Department. The following table 
gives the data of temperature at Chamba proper :— 


Month. 

Mean daily’ maximum 
temperature. 

C = 

Mean daily minimum 
temperature. 

C° 

January. 

15.2 

5.2 

February. 

16.1 

5.9 

March. 

22.3 

10.6 

April. 

28.6 

14.6 

May. 

32.5 

17.8 

June. 

33.8 

20.9 

July. 

30.4 

22.0 

August. 

28.8 

21.2 

September. 

29.1 

18.1 

October. 

27.1 

12.6 

November. 

22.5 

8.5 

December. 

18.3 

5.9 

Annual. 

25.4 

13.6 
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As mentioned earlier, the climate depends very much on the altitude, 
the district having, generally speaking, a mountainous terrain. Chamba proper 
commands an altitude of 3,027 feet and the indications of temperature contain¬ 
ed in the above table mav be taken as applicable, more or less to altitudinal 
regions broadly comparable to Chamba proper as also to those with some 
hundreds of feet of height above and below that of Chamba proper. At a 
rough estimate nearly one fourth of the district would fall within the altitudinal 
range of 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet. 

Temperatures begin to increase from March, and the rise continues till 
June which is generally the hottest month. Except in the aforesaid height 
range of broadly 2,000 feet to 4,000 feet above the sea level, where the mean 
maximum temperature in June is 33-8° C {92’8° F), the summer is generally 
mild, and the mildness gets more pronounced as one ascends higher, though, at 
mid of day, in a bright sky, and with a favourable aspect, one may feel the 
temperature to be higher than one might expect it even at high places. With 
the advance of the south-w’est monsoon, by about the end of June, the tem¬ 
peratures drop a little. After the withdrawal of the monsoon, by mid-September, 
the day temperatures show a slight increase. From October onwards, both day 
and night temperatures begin to drop. January is usually the coldest part of 
the year. At Chamba proper, the mean daily maximum temperature in this 
month is 15 2° C (59'4° F), while the mean daily minimum is 5'2° C (41'3° F). 
In association with cold waves in the wake of western disturbances which affect 
the district, the minimum temperatures during winter may go down to the 
freezing point of water at Chamba, while they may be very much below the 
freezing point in the higher regions of the district where heavy snowfalls occur 
often. 

Humidity 

Relative humidities are generally high in the south-west monsoon season, 
being over eighty percent. In the post monsoon and the winter seasons, the 
humidity is less, particularly in tlie regions of high altitudes. The summer is 
the driest part of the year. 

Rainfall 

Records of rainfall are available for ten stations for some eight to twelve 
3 'ears in broken periods, except in the case of the station at Chamba proper 
where the records date as far back as 1891-92 since which year continuous 
statistics are available for this station. Most of these stations are in the 
south-western half of the district. The statement of the rainfall contained in 
appendix IV is based on the data available from these stations for the periods 
indicated in the statement. Appendix V shows additional statistics relating 
to the Chamba station alone. In most parts of the district ihe rainv season 
is well marked and the rainfall considerable. The annual a\’erage rainfall of 
14S4'3 mm (58 44") given in appendi.x IV would apply to very large parts of 
the district. In large parts of Chenab Valley, however, the rainfall is generally 
scanty and heavy rain is unusual. 

There are two rainy seasons in the 3 'ear, one from December to March, 
associated wiih the passage of western disturbances, and the other, which is the 
main one, extends from about the middle of June till about the middle of 
September, and is cast by the south-west monsoon. Some rain is also received 
ill the post monsoon month of October. Nearh- half of the annual rainfall is 
counted for the .south-west monsoon, while the winter rains amount to a little 
less th.in a third of the annual rainfall. Tiie precipitation is often iu the form 
of snow in the high altitudes, especially during the winter rains, the snow-line 
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coming down occasionally to 3,000 feet. In the higher ranges the snowfall in 
winters is usual and heavy. 

The rainfall stations mentioned above would give the average figure of 
seventy-five as the rainy days in a year, only days with rainfall of 2 5 mm. -10 
cents or more being taken as rainy days for this purpo.se. The number of days 
varies from fifty eight at Ludrera to ninety two at Kalatope. From the data 
contained in appendi.x IV the highest rainfall recorded in twenty four hours 
was 284.5 mm.,'11.20" at Bathri on October 4, 1955. 

Atmospheric pressure and winds 

Cloudiness—Skies are frequently clouded mostiv with high and medium 
clouds due to western disturbances in the winter season, the clouding being 
more in the north-eastern part of the district. Daring the summer, skies are 
moderately clouded with an increase in cloudiness bv June. In the south-west 
monsoon season, skies are moderately to heavily clouded. In the post monsoon 
season skies are clear or verj' lightly clouded. 

Winds—Winds are generally light throughout the year. During the 
monsoon season they are south-easterly or southerly. In the rest of the year 
w'inds are generally north-westerly or northerly. 

Special weather phenomena—Thunder storms are frequent in the 
summer and monsoon months, being more frequent near the hills. Morning 
haze in the valleys is rather common in the winter season. It clears up wnth 
the advance of the day. 



CHAPTER II 


HISTORY 

PRE-fflSTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The archaeological remains are b}' far the richest source of knowledge 
about the period before recorded history. 

Archaeology 

The territory now comprised in Chamba district and formerly a native 
state is so sheltered by snow-clad raountain-berriers and, even where it is not 
so fortified and protected, it is so remote from the plains and had been so 
inaccessible till recent periods of history, that it has had the rare fortune of 
escaping the successive waves of Muslim invasions which, in the plains of the 
Punjab, have swept away so heavily the monuments of old Indian civilisation. 
The result is that in this pocket, in a Himalayan corner, ancient remains are 
more abundant and better preserved than in any part of the Punjab plains and 
many places in northern India. In Kashmir the proud temples of Lalitaditya 
and his successors were so ruthlessly destroyed by Sikandar Butshikan that, in 
that centre of Sanskrit learning, only a few fragments of inscriptions have come 
to light. In Chamba, on the other hand, the brazen idols of Meru Varman, 
nearly contemporaneous with the temple of Martand, still stand in their ancient 
shrines of carved cedar wood. Copper-plate grants issued by the early rulers of 
Chamba, whose names figure in the Rajatarangini, are still preserved by the 
descendants of the original donees, who enjoy the granted lands up to the 
present day. Chamba, among the oldest of the very few hill states which 
survived the turbulent days of Sikh ascendancy, and continued in existence till 
the merger of States after Independence, is not onl}' a store-house of antiquities, 
but is in itself a relic of the past, in some respects, invaluable to the student of 
India’s archaeological history. 

The ancient remains of Chamba first drew the attention of the pioneer of 
Indian archaeology. Sir Alexander Cunningham. His visit, however, was too 
short to do full justice to the subject. In two notes inserted in his archaeologi¬ 
cal reports he gives an account of the principal temples in Chamba town, and 
in the ancient capital, Brahmaur. He notices particularly the inscriptions of 
Meru Varman in Brahmaur and Chitrari, and treats briefly of three copper-plate 
grants and one stone inscription found in the town. The oldest and most 
important of these three plates was subsequently edited and fully discussed by 
professor Kielhorn of the Goettingen University vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
XVH, 1888, page 7 ff. 

The whole wealth of antiquarian, especially epigraphical, material, however, 
came to light only in the beginning of the twentieth century. Dr J. Ph. Vogel, 
Ph. D; Su])erintcndent, .Archaeological Survey, Northern Circle, who was given 
ample opporiunities and facilities for the purpose, has been very largely instru¬ 
mental in the discovery of that antiquarian treasure. The superbly got-up book, 
in two \ohimes, entitled The Antiquities of Chamba is a n onuniental work 
bringing everlasting credit to Dr. Vogel and it contains highlv valuable and 
informative descriptions of these archaeological finds. Chief among the lesser 
but, nevertheless, mentionable publications is the much later book called The 
Early Wooden Temple of Chamba written by Dr. Hermann Goetz in 19.A5. 
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Monuments 

The numerous ancient temples of the Chamba district are of two distinct 
types which may conveniently be designated as hill t^ pe of temples and the 
plains type of temples. The latter, entirely built of stones and usually decorated 
with carvings, is the well-known Hindu temple of the plains with its conical 
spire (shikhara), from which constructional p>ecu!iarity, it is technically designa¬ 
ted as the ‘shikhara temple’ or the ‘spired temple’. For a description of this 
type, a reference may be made to Fergusson’s standard work on Indian 
architecture entitled. History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. The temples 
in the Chamba towm belong all to this type with the exception of the temple of 
Chamunda. They consist of a single cella in which the image is placed, and 
have no anteroom (mandafa) as, for instance, is found in the Baijnath temple, 
in the Kangra district. They are entered through an ornamental porch usually 
supported by two pillars. A peculiar feature of the shikhara temples, in Chamba 
and other hill tracts, is the umbrella-shaped covering of wood or zinc placed 
over and around the amalaka stone which forms the top of the spire. This 
awkward excrescence serves the useful purpose of protecting the building 
against heavy snow fall, and would alone suffice to show that the shikhara 
temple originated in the plains, and was introduced in the hills at a compara¬ 
tively late date. This we may also conclude from the circutnstance that the 
Vishnu temples all belong to this type, whilst the shrines dedicated to a Devi 
or Naga are all hill temples, for there is reason to assume that the Devi and 
Naga worship repi'esents the original cult of the hills whereas Vishnuism was 
introduced in the tenth century. 

Temples at Chamba —The chief temple of Chamba, that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, with its image of white marble, was founded about the time of the 
introduction of Vishnuism in the hills, but it is impossible to decide how far the 
present building represents the original shrine. We know at least of one restora¬ 
tion by Raja Partap Singh. Two copper-plate inscriptions issued by this ruler, 
in A.D. 1582, mention that the temple was consecrated, whence we may infer 
that the restoration amounted to a complete renovation of the building. One 
plate mentions also the Chandragupta temple which belongs to the same group. 
It is a linga shrine, likewise ascribed to Sahila, the founder of Chamba. 
Between these two temples there is a modern temple dedicated to Radha Krishna 
by Sadha, the rani of Raja Jit Singh. According to an inscription in the 
vernacular, it was consecrated in the Vikratna year 1882, i.e., A.D. 1825. The 
three remaining temples of this group are the temple of Gauri Shankar contain¬ 
ing a well modelled brass-image of Shiva and his spouse, the Trimukh linga 
temple, and the temple of Lakshmi Damodar. Thus, three out of these six 
temples are dedicated to Vishnu and three to Shiva. There are two more 
Vishnu temples of the shikhara type in Chamba town. Earliest in date is that 
of Hari Rai, profusely decorated with carvings. Its foundation by Salakara 
Varman is mentioned in a copper-plate inscription of the eleventh century. 
The other temple, that of Bansi Gopal, in the vicinity of the place, is of a much 
later date. In a copper-plate of Raja Balabhadra, of A.D. 1955, mention is 
made of the consecration of a temple of Gopal, which presumably is the one in 
question, as no other temple of this name is known to exist in the town. 

Finally, there are the two shikhara temples dedicated to Devi. That of 
Vajreshwari or Bhagvati outside the town is remarkable for its fine sculpture. 
The short inscriptions under the niches seem merely to contain the names of 
the artisans emplo 3 'ed in the construction of the building, but give no certain 
clue to its date. The temple of Champavati on the north side of the chau^an 
contains a stone image of Durga slaying the buffalo-demon. In the courtyard 
of this temple we note a dilapidated shriag of small size which shelters the 
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images of Vasuki Naga (or Baski Nag) and his wazir. Originally, the naga 
king had a more spacious residence, which was destroyed by fire in the year 
1898. 

Temples at Brahmaur —The shikhara temples beyond those in the town 
are very few in number. At Brahmaur, the ancient capital, there are tw'o 
buildings of this type. The larger of the two is dedicated to Shiva under the 
name of Mani Mahes. It is ascribed to Meru Varman, who reigned about 
A.D. 700, but it is very doubtful whether the present building goes back to so 
remote a time. This much is certain, however, that the erection of a Shiva 
temple by Meru Varman is recorded in an inscription on the brass bull which 
stands in front of the te.mple. The other shikhara. temple of Brahmaur, smaller 
in size and plainer in appearance, contains a brass image of Nar Singh, the 
man-lion incarnation of Vishnu. Its erection by Rani Tribhuvana Rekha is 
mentioned in a copper-plate inscription of Yogakara, the son of Sahila, and 
may, therefore, be placed in the tenth or eleventh century. The Nar Singh 
tenaple suffered considerable damage in the earthquake of the fourth April, 
1905. 


Temple at Saho— A stone temple of a peculiar type is that of Chandra 
Shekh (Sanskrit Chandra-shekhara) the moon-crowned Shiva, at Saho. It is 
surmounted by a sloping slate-roof, evidently of modern date. The two 
remarkable figums, however, on both sides of the entrance bear out that the 
main body of the building is ancient. An early Sharada inscription, discovered 
at the adjoining village of Sarahan. presumably records the foundation of the 
Saho temple. 

Temple at Udaipur —The small shikhara temple at Udaipur, three miles 
below Chamba, is a specimen of a very late type, as it was erected after the 
death of Raja Udai Singh which occured in A.D. 1720. It contains three 
small-size images of white marble. The central one represents Narayana, the 
other two Raja Udai Singh and his brother Lachman Singh, who were murdered 
near the spot where the temple stands. Besides, there is a slab with the 
effigies of the raja, and his four ranis and eighteen maid-servants who became 
sati after his demise. The slab corresponds with the so-called sati pillars of 
Mandi and Kulu. It is the only instance of its kind met with in Chamba. 
There are, however, scattered all over the district, stones with one or two 
rudely-carved figures. These are known as autar stones and were erected by 
the relatives of a man who had died without leaving male descendants to 
perform the shraddka ceremony. The circumstance that Raja Udai Singh died 
sonless led to the fomiding of the Udaipur temple, and the slab it contains 
evidently serves the purpose of an autar stone. 

Trilok Nath Temple— In the Chander Bhaga Valley only one temple of 
the shikhara type is found. It is the famous sanctuary of Trilok Nath ‘the lord 
of the three worlds’, which is another name for Avalokiteshvara, the popular 
Bodhisattva. It is, probably, with the Bodhi temple at Gaya, the only Buddhist 
shrine in India which has remained Buddhist up to the present day. It contains 
a six-armed image of white marble. One right hand is in the gift-bestowing 
atiitude; one of the left hands holds a lotus, the typical attribute of this 
B idhisattva: and, on his liead, he wears the effigy of his spiritual father, the 
Budha of Boundless Light, Amitabha. The officiating priest is a lama. 
Trilok Nath is, indeed, equally worshipped by the Buddhists of Lahul, Ladakh 
and Zaskar, and by the Hindus of the neighbouring hill tracts. It is of 
special interest to note that the Trilok Nath temple is purely Indian in type 
and must, therefore, be regarded as a monument of Indian Buddhism. The 
body of the temple is built of stone, and the spire or shikhara of small partly- 
moulded bricks. The porch, supported by two graceful pillars with fluted 
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shafts, is profusely adorned with carvings. Unfortunately, the appearance of 
the edifice has been completely spoiled by its having been encased in a clumsy, 
shed-like external structure, which forms an anteroom in front and at the same 
time provides a procession path round the temple. The whole has, moreover, 
been thickly white-washed so as to conceal the traces of decay. Engaged in 
the modem outer wall are two miniature slnkhara temples in which a number of 
wooden m.asks are preserved. At the death of a number of the local rana’s 
(Thakur’s) family such a mask is prepared and placed in the temple, from 
whence it is on no account to be removed. An e.xception is made for three 
masks which are used at the Char or spring festival, and are said to represent 
a man, a woman and a demon, called in the local dialect garni, mezmi and 
kulinza. The main substance of the Char festival is a performance symbolising 
the advent of spring and the defeat of winter. The latter, personified as an 
evdl demon, is represented by the bearer of the kulinza mask, who is chased 
by the joint villagers and palted with snowballs till he retires from the village 
and drops his mask, after which he joins in a dance with the garni and maznii 
mask bearers. There is evidently no connection whatever between this 
festival and the cult of Avalokiteshvura. The annual fair in honour of this 
deity, which takes place on the last of Sawan is attended with ancient rites 
and sacrifices of an aboriginal type, which feature of the festival strangely 
contrasts with the great compassionate Budha to whom the occasion is suppos¬ 
ed to pay homage. 

Hill temples —The number of shikhara temples in Chamba district, 
leaving aside the miniature ones, does not e.xceed fourteen (ten of which are 
found in the town), but it would be difficult to count temples of the hill type, 
which are scattered everywhere along the mountain slopes and in the valleys. 
Their construction is extremely simple. They' consist of a small cella, usually 
raised on a square plinth, and built of layers of rubble masonry alternating 
with beams of cedar wood. This is surmounted by a sloping roof of slates or 
wooden shingles supported by wooden posts, which form a verandah or process¬ 
ion-path round the shrine. Of the high pagoda-like roof met with in Kashmir, 
Kulu and Nepal, no instances are found in Chamba. It is possible that some 
temples, e.g., that at Chitrari, originally had a roof of this kind. Owing to 
climatic conditions the roofs of these buildings have often to be renewed. It 
must, however, be admitted that they are well calculated to shelter the shrine 
against the heavy rain and snowfall peculiar to the hills. Though simple in 
their architecture, some of these hill temples are of great interest owing to the 
elaborate decoration of their facades, ceilings and pillars. 

Oldest Devi Temple —Chamba can boast of three such temples adorned j 
with the finest wood-carving. They are the temples of Lakshana, at Brahmaur; | 
that of Shakati, at Chitrari; and that of Kali, at Mrikula, or Udaipur in i 
Lahul. It will be noticed that these three are all dedicated to Devi. The 
Brahmaur and Chitrari temples can be approximately dated; for they contain 
brass images with inscriptions which record their erection by Meru Varman, 
and on account of their character may be assigned to about A.D. 700. There 
is little doubt that the images are contemporaneous with the temples in which 
they are enshrined. It should be remembered that the timber used for these 
buildings is the wood of the Himalaymn cedar or deodar (cedrus deodara ) 
which, if well seasoned, is one of the most durable timbers existing. The 
carvings which are exposed to the weather, e.g., those on the facade of the 
Lakshana temple are now much decayed, but, wherever sheltered, they 
exhibit an excellent state of preservation. This point is especially conspicuous 
in the carved capitals of the Shakti temple. 

Lakshana Devi temple at Brahmaur— The plan of the Lakshana temple 
differs from the common pattern described above, in that in front of the 
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shrine there is an anteroom, the two being enclosed within a solid wall of 
rubble and wood masonry which has replaced the varandah. Like so many 
ancient sanctuaries in India, the Lakshana Devi temple is a ruin kept in good 
repair because its cult has never been seriously interrupted. But these repairs 
have been executed without any proper understanding of the original design, 
in the technique and taste of the local peasant architecture. Thus today the 
temple appears as a simple hut of wood and rubble construction with a broad, 
far projecting gable roof covered with slates, very similar to many local 
shrines all over the hills, but especially to those in Kulu. The facade of this 
building is of particular interest, as in the style of its decoration it exhibits a 
close affinity to the architecture of Kashmir and Gandhara, and, indeed, shows 
traces of classical influence peculiar to the monuments of the north-west. In 
the centre of its front, however, there rises a masterpiece of wood-carving, 
still most impressive despite its present deplorable condition : a richly carved 
entrance frame on which rests a three-storeyed pediment, in its turn crowned 
by a triangular gable. The seated figure in the arch is not Kali, as supposed 
by Cunningham, but Surya the sun-god, as is evident from the position of 
the legs. His twelve arms, holding various attributes, are presumably 
indicative of the twelve months of the year. Inside, there is a rectangular 
mandapa supported by four pillars interlinked by railing on both sides. And 
behind the mandapa there opens the quadratic cella, again with a richly 
carved entrance between other two pillars, enshrining the brass ( ashtadhetu ) 
statue of Lakshna Devi. It is not easy to describe the facade of the temple; 
for the snow and rain of thirteen centuries have utterly corroded even the 
resistant deodar wood, so that only the stronger fibres of the carved surface 
remain. Thus, from some distance the figures, deeply carved, appear quite 
distinct, but if one approaches in order to study the details, the definition 
becomes more and more indistinct. For an exact explanation of Indian 
religious images the identification of their costumes, hair style, crowns and 
various emblems is necessary, but only an approximate explanation of the 
decoration is now possible. 

In its general lay out the temple entrance follows the average pattern of 
the later Gupta temple, such as, in the Himalaya, still survives in the, much 
later, wooden temples of Kulu. It consists of a sequence of alternating 
ornamental and figural frames, successively receding from the enclosing wall 
to the deep niche of the door proper. The first frame, slightly projecting from 
the enclosing rubble wall, is a semi-circular moulding carved with rich floral 
scroll work. Near the upper corners, where the jambs of the entrance turn 
into the lintel, it projects to the right and left, in order to offer room to 
two winged lions. These lions are treated in a heraldic manner, so that their 
sitting figures rise to a height almost four times the breadth of their basis. 
The next frame consists of two jambs covered with figures and of a lintel of 
flving godlings. On each side there are four deities, each standing on its own 
pedestal, and at the bottom a kneeling yafe/sa supporting, with his arms, the 
whole door jamb. The figures are so deeply carved that they seem to be almost 
separate sculptures placed in front of the back ground; but unfortunately they 
are so badly damaged that they can no more be recognized. The deities of 
the lintel apparently are gandharvas, five couples on each side, each gandharva 
holding musical instruments in his hands and carrying his mate, with some 
sacrificial gifts in her hands, on his back. Only the central figures hold what 
seems to be a feathered crown. The next frame is again a rounded moulding 
of vegetative scrolls from which, in the centre of the lintel, emerges a 
kirtimukha mask. Then follows another frame consisting of four standing 
figures on each side, and of a supporting yaksha at the bottom. Hutchison 
found them difficult to identify owing to their decayed state but Dr. Goetz 
thinks that though these figures are of somewhat smaller size, some of them can 
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still be identified, “for, being deeper in the recess of the entrance, they have 
been less exposed to the weather”. The two statuettes at the bottom represent 
the goddesses of the holy rivers; Ganga, standing on a makara, to the left 
and Yumuna ( Jumna ) on a tortoise, to the right each holding a water vessel 
and a lotus stalk. Both are attended by a small maid-servant who originally 
must have held a parasol. Of the other figures one seems to represent a 
three-headed Shiva, another Vishnu with human, boar and lion head, and a 
third possibly Siirva. On the lintel four couples of flying godlings carry 
garlands to a central flower ( padma ), possibly a symbol of the mistress of 
the shrine. The innermost, broad and flat frame consists of highly stylized 
leaf scrolls arranged in oblong medallions formed b}’ the long stalk from which 
these scrolls branch off. In order to relieve this beautiful entrance from the 
pressure of the pediment, the latter has been mounted on a long beam anchored 
in the rubble wall on both sides. It likewise is a very heavy piece, rising in 
three storeys. The seven crouching figures along the basis of the triangle 
probably represent the seven days of the week. Here as well as on the 
architraves between the pediment and the doorway, we find an arrangement 
frequent in the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara; rows of figures in arched 
niches, separated by dwarf pilasters. In the lowermost row the figures are 
amatory couples which can be traced back to Graeco-Buddhist examples. We 
notice also a row of supporting crouching figures frequently met with in 
Gandhara sculpture and corresponding to the .Mlantes of classical art. The 
ornamentation on the lintels and jambs of the door-way is of a purely Indian 
type. The lowermost storey consists of ten miniature niches of round arches 
supported by short pilasters with pot-and-foliage capitals. And in each niche 
there stands a couple of lovers ( mithiin ), each in a different attitude of 
wooing, embracing or kissing. The second storey has a similar number of 
niches, but without arches These niches are framed by eleven dancing 
caryatids, standing on consoles projecting above the pillars of the preceding 
storey and again holding the brackets supporting the top storey. And in each 
there sits some godling in a miniature chapel with a threefold roof. This last 
storey resembles, to some degree, that at the bottom, but the columns are 
lower, the arches depressed, and the niches are occupied by squatting figures 
with human or animal heads ( ganas ). The projecting cornices of the last 
two storeys are decorated with a frieze of suspended knobs ( opali ), a motif 
found also in other hill temples. 

On this pediment rests the gable, a triangular panel enclosing a trefoiled 
niche in which an impressive deity is seated. This gable is supported by a 
frieze of nine deities sitting, with crossed legs, in very low arched niches. 
Apparently these are the navagraha (nine planets). The other two sides of 
the triangle are ornamented with a rounded cornice moulding of highly styl¬ 
ized scales or leaves. In the arch Vishnu is sitting, held up by his vahana 
garuda, while on both sides two rather distorted chamara ( fly wbisk) bearers 
are standing Garuda, with very short legs and almost prostrate, is quite 
inconspicuous, hardly more than a variant of the yakshas on the pediment. 
Vishnu, with three faces ( boar, human and lion) amidst a mass of ringlets, 
once had twelve arms holding in their hands the symbols of his power, though 
now many of them are broken. Of his right arms the uppermost holds a 
parasol, the second probably a mace or a lotus flower, the third an arrow, the 
fourth rests on the attendant, while the last two are lost; of his left arms the 
uppermost carries a lotus or trident, the second a disk, the third a bow, the 
fourth rests on the other attendant, the two lowermost are likewi.se broken. 
The whole gable triangle, however, is again framed by two richly carved 
cornice boards. Finally, attention may be drawn to the winged dragons 
rampant which adorn the upper corners of the doorway. 

The interior of the temple is much simpler. The pillars ( thamh, 
Sanskrit stambha ) of the mandapa are plain quadrangular wooden posts up to 
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about two-thirds of their height. Then a broad and two small ringbands deco¬ 
rated with kirtimukha masks, flowers and string-courses, then a capping covered 
with lotus petals, and at last a simple pot-and-foliage capital and flower 
decorated abacus follow. The sridhara brackets above are decorated with a 
central piece ( on top of the capital) representing some Hindu god with his 
vahana sitting in a niche formed by two miniature columns and a round arch 
rising from the snouts of two makaras. The lateral pieces, only slightly round¬ 
ed off at the lower edge of the end, have reliefs of flying minor deities, and, 
on the level of the arch, a decorative frieze ending in a scroll. The ceiling is 
of the lantern type so common in India. By covering each comer with a 
triangular slab extending from the centre of one side to that of the next, the 
square of the ceiling is reduced to a smaller, diagonally placed square; which 
is again reduced by the same procedure until the central opening has become 
small enough to be covered with a single slab. These slabs are all richly 
carved with ornaments, geometrical borders along the edges, and flower, 
kirtimukha and makara motifs in the centre of the triangles. The central slab 
finally is filled by an immense lotus rosette, the various rows of petals of 
which are partly treated in a naturalistic manner, partly dissolve into various 
other ornaments. 

The entrance to the inner sanctuary repeats the decoration of the 
exterior entrance in a much simplified form. There are no figures except the 
lions in the upper corners of the, heremuch broader, round moulding. This 
moulding is covered with a scale pattern, at a few points interrupted by square 
panels decorated with rosettes. The rather narrow second and the very broad 
last, innermost frieze have a rich, but very uniform decoration of leaf scrolls, 
which in this case is not divided into medallions by the spirals of a connecting 
stalk. 


The object of worship is a fine brass statue; three feet four inches high, 
on a pedestal of nine inches in height. Lakshana Devi (Bhagvati) is an aspect 
of Durga, also called Bhadrakhali in the Bansauli. Today this name is inter¬ 
preted as referring to Bhadrakali of Basohli. This seems to be a comparative¬ 
ly modern association, as Basohli was founded only in the early seventeenth 
century. Its predecessor Balaur, ancient Vallapura, is not known before the 
high middle ages, and even the temple of Malla Devi (an aspect of the Sarada 
Devi of Kashmir) at Sukral, the great centre of pilgrimage in the former 
Basohli State, is of the Muslim period. The only old Kali temple there is not at 
Balaur, but at Babor (ancient Babba-pura) between Jammu and Ramnagar- 
Bandhralta, which, however, is not earlier than the late ninth or early tenth 
century. Moreover Bhadrakali is venerated in more places in the Punjab 
Himalaya, and is, in her turn, identified with Jvalamukhi or Jalpadevi, the 
great goddess of tne Kangra Valley. But of the cult of Jvalamukhi we have 
no historical evidence earlier than the age of Mahmud of Ghazni (early eleventh 
century), though, of course, the local priestly tradition claims for it a hoary 
antiquity. Although the latter is highly probable, the cult seems long to have 
been of no more than local importance. Thus Lakshana Devi of Brahmaur 
surely cannot be a derivative of the cults either of Basohli-Vallapura or of 
Babor or of Jvalamukhi, but must in reality have its oldest known centre in 
the Punjab Himalaya. The dedicatory inscription on the image says that "the 
illustrious lord Meru Varman has caused the holy image of the goddess 
Lakshana to be made by the workman Gugga”, in other words, it goes back to 
the second half of the seventh century. 

As in most of the temples, the goddess is represented as Durga Mahisha- 
mardini, the slayer of the demon Mahisha, a form which we can trace first in 
the Udaygiri caves near Bhilsa (Malwa) and in the Gupta temple of Bhumara, 
but which became common under the Chalukyas of Badami and the early 
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Rashtrakutas. As a matter of fact the Brahmaur image also follows the icono- 
graphic concept of the high Chalukya period (the seventh century), i.e. the 
goddess puts her right foot on the head of the killed buffalo demon, after 
having run her trident into its neck, while with her left hand she catches the 
buffalo’s tail and lifts its whole body up almost vertically. In every other 
respect, however, the Brahmaur image belongs to late Gupta art, in the 
proportions of the figure, the anatomical treatment, the hair style, the costume, 
ornaments and emblems. The goddess wears a high jatamukuta (crown of 
matted hair), or rather an immense wig, the hair being piled up in a slightly 
obliqe protuberance bound together bv strings of pearls and various pieces of 
jewellery, thence to fall down on the shoulders and neck in innumerable ringlets. 
A similar costly belt with attached pearl strings and pendants, and a sort of 
pearl-studded girdle pressing in the belly, hold a skirt of v’ery fine muslin. A 
diaphanous shawl falls down from the shoulders in innumerable fine folds, and 
a necklace of golden disks hanging from a string of pearls, embossed bracelets 
from whicn dangle short strings of pearls and jewels, wristlets and anklets, 
complete the costume. The eves of the goddess are inlaid with silver, and her 
four arms hold, in the upper right hand, a trident (trisiila), in the lower right 
a sword [khad^a], in the upper left hand a bell {ohanta) and in the lower left 
the tail of the buffalo demon. 

Shakti Devi temple at Chitrari —Very similar to the Lakshana Devi 
temple at Brahmaur is that of Shakti Devi at Chitrari. It belongs to the same 
period as that of Lakshana, and, is a good specimen of the general pattern of 
hill shrines described above. Chitrari is a village in Piu illaqa, lying in a 
fertile upland on the slope south of the Ravi, two-third of the way from 
Chamba upto Brahmaur, not far below the junction of the Budhil and Tundah 
nullas with the Ravi. The village is inhabited by Brahmins and musicians 
connected with the temple and with the great nxela celebrated in the month of 
Bhadon when dancing goes on day and night, after the idol of the Devi has 
been bathed in water brought by runners from the Mani Mahes lake beyond 
Brahmaur. The Chitrari temple is regarded as one of the most holy sanctuaries 
of the hills, competing with those of Lakshina Devi at Brahmaur and of 
Bhavani at Kangra. And certainly it is one of the oldest. Tradition 
attributes its foundation to Mushuna, the legendary ancestor of the old 
Brahmaur dvnastv. But the inscription on the idol mentions Meru 
Varman, the founder of Brahmaur, and another tradition says that the temple 
was the last work of Gugga, the master-artisan of Meru Varman. 

This statement is more or less borne out by archaeological evidence for 
the building resembles the Lakshana temple at Brahmaur in many respects. 
But there are also a number of differences both in its plan and decoration. For 
it has no separate mandapa, but only one large shrine (sixteen feet one inch by 
sixteen feet one inch) which, however, seems later to have been subdivided 
into a cella and a mandapa. This nucleus is surrounded by an open gallery, 
i.e. a pradakshina-patha supported by twelve masssive wooden columns. Blit 
the interstices between the columns have later been filled in with whitewashed 
rude masonry of rubble blocks and clay strengthened by a number of horizon¬ 
tal bearns. Instead, new wooden galleries have been constructed in front and 
on the right side. .\nd the whole (thirty by twenty-nine feet) is covered by an 
almost flat pyramidal roof of well-cut slates. 

Only the sanctuary proper and the, once open, gallery surrounding it 
belong to the original temple. The rubble masonry was last renewed after the 
earthquake of 11)05, and old photographs show an almost flat gable roof in 
place of the present pyramidal one. The later wooden galleries have the 
elegant, but decadent forms of the eighteenth century, with columns in which 
medieval pot-and-foliage capitals, sixteenth century Rajput brackets and scaly 
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Mughal pillar shafts in the style of Muhammad Shah have been blended into 
a quaint product of folk art. 

As already mentioned, the original shrine is surrounded by a gallery 
(measuring inside twenty-four feet ten inches by twenty-five feet two inches, 
and, up to the lowest beam eight feet two inches high) supported by twelve 
heavy pillars (one foot six inches thick) of deodar wood, very similar to those 
in the Lakshana Devi temple at Brahmaur. But their decoration is somewhat 
richer and more elegant, the design more fluid and variegated, but also more 
mannered, and the individual motifs more interesting, though less numerous. 
In comparison with the Chitrari pillars those of Brahmaur look stiff, geometri¬ 
cal and almost clumsy. On the sridhara brackets lions and other animals 
alternate with flying gandharvas, and stylized flower scrolls with the deities of 
the central-niche panels. On the exterior side, of course, these carvings are 
very badly corroded by the weather, whereas the fringe of stalactite knobs 
(opali) along the edge of the roof must have been renewed in the course of 
time. 

The entrance to the gallery and that to the interior shrine are both of 
the same type as those of the Lakshana temple. Yet the rich pediment and 
gable of the facade of the latter are absent, while the sculptures of the door 
frames proper are less elaborate. The outer doorway, however, is evidently a 
later addition, and the coarse frescoes on the walls of the cella are of quite 
recent date. The exterior entrance is rather simple; first a small border, then 
a frieze of decorative bosses and finally a set of four, now badly damaged, 
deities on both sides. When the pillared gallery round the sanctum was still 
open, this frame must have stood, almost detached, also in the open. We can 
trace such arrangements in some later hill temples, though always in connec¬ 
tion with a mandapa in front, but it is unknown in the rest of India, and 
possibly this exterior entrance, though an old piece, has been transferred from 
another, lost shrine. This seems plausible because there exists another ancient 
idol at Chitrari, likewise known a Shakti Devi, but actually the bust of a male 
deity. The door might thus have belonged to the vanished temple of this 
image. 

The entrance to the sanctum is much more interesting. Along the door¬ 
jambs we find a double row of standing figures on each side of the entrance. 
Those of the two outer rows alternate with crouching animal-headed figurines, 
which act as Atlantes, and presumably are meant either for rakshasas or for 
ganas of Shiva. The outermost frieze projects to the right and left at the top 
corners, enclosing two sitting lions. The next frame consists of two jambs 
alternately decorated with three standing deities and three smaller crouching 
ganas (?) each. Of the latter two are o.x-headed, two lion-headed, one has 
elephant ears and one a face on his belly. Among the deities Karttikeya, 
with six faces and a peacock, Indra with his vajra and the elephant Airavata, 
possibly also Shiva can be recognized on the left, and Brahma, four-armed 
and with a rosary and vessel in his hand, accompanied by two hansas, on the 
right. The lintel again is decorated with flying gandharvas, those in the centre 
holding a crown, the rest various unidentified objects, each carrying his mate 
on his back. Here also we find, over the entrance, a row of flying figures 
four on each side the two in the centre carrying a crown, whereas the remain¬ 
ing six are accompanied by female figures each seated on the hip of its 
companion. Beneath these (flying figures) there is a row of thirteen cross- 
legged figures, of which nine represent the navagrahas, i.e. the sun, the moon, 
the five plantes—Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn, the eclipse-demon 
Rahu and the comet Ketn. Rahu is represented by a demon’s head without 
a body, in agreement with the myth told in the ptiranas. It is said that Rahu 
stealthily partook of the nectar (amrita) produced by the churning of the 
ocean, but was betrayed by the sun and the moon, who had noticed the 
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theft. He was beheaded by Vishnu, but the head had become immortal by 
the use of the nectar. Since then Ralm’s head persecutes the Sun and the 
Moon and causes them to eclipse. The four remaining figures at the two ends 
possibly represent the guardians of the four regions (lokapalas). Among the 
■ standing figures we notice to the right the six-faced Karttikeya with his 
peacock, and Indra the rain-god holding a thunder-bolt (vajra) and accompani¬ 
ed by his vehicle the elephant (Airavata); and to the left the four-armed 
Brahma, carrying a rosary and a water-pot and accompanied by a pair of geese. 
The inner rows consist each of four figures. On the left side we recognise 
Vishnu, three-faced, the side faces being a lion’s and a boar’s; and Durga slaying 
the buffalo-demon (Mahishasura). The two lowermost figures are again Ganga 
and Yamuna, the personifications of the sacred rivers of India. In the upper 
corners of the doorway we notice the sam.e winged dragons as are found on the 
Lakshana temple. The wooden pillars, with their pot-and-foliage capitals, 
supporting elaborately carved bracket-capitals in which couchant bulls and 
other animals have been introduced, deserve special notice. The correspond!tig 
lintel shows thirteen sitting figures, most of them four-armed and, as the tenth 
from the left, a big head in profile, with matted hair and well-executed ear¬ 
rings. This permits the group to be identified as the navaaraha, including 
Rahil the dragon demon causing the eclipse of the moon, and, on the right, 
the four lokapaias, the guardian deities of the four cardinal points. The 
innermost frame, finally, is decorated with highly stylized scroll-work sprouting 
from longdrawn creeper spirals growing out of the mouths of two sitting 
yakshas at the bottom. 

The idol of Shakti Devi in the sanctum is a fine brass statue, with its 
socle four feet, six inches high. This copper socle is much lower than that of 
Lakshana, as the goddess stands on a big lotus, with reverted over-ripe petals, 
such as is a very common convention in Nepalese and Tibetan art. She has a 
very slim, elegant body covered only with a transparent skirt falling down to 
the ankles and forming some folds between the legs, held by a rich belt 
{niekhala) with a kind of girdle and strings of pearls of the same type as that 
worn by Lakshana Devi. Also the scarf hanging over her shoulders, her 
necklace, armlets, bracelets and ear-rings are of the same sort. But besides 
these, a long string of pearls hangs down from her neck between the heavy 
breasts to her thighs. And on her head she wears a high diadem, consisting of 
a golden circle decorated with two jewelled flowers above each ear, from which 
bands flow down, and a pile of five jewels above the forehead from which 
plumets emerge to the right, left and top. In her two right hands Shakti Devi 
holds a lance (sakti = a. lance, but also power, energy) and a lotus (life), in her 
left hands a bell (aether, space) and a snake (death and time). 

As already mentioned, another old idol exists at Chitrari, believed to 
represent Shakti Devi. It is likewise a fine old brass image, but only a bust 
from the waist upward emerging from the usual copper pedestal. It cannot be 
an image of the Devi, as it is a male figure, holding a lotus and a rosary in its 
hands. It wears a high mukitta of piled up hair, while long ringlets float down 
on the shoulders; a diadem is placed on the forehead, ending above the ears in 
two small flowers and rising above the temples in two high pinnacles. The 
eyes are inlaid with silver. Probably this bust represents the same d^itv as 
Balabhadra Varman’s similar brass image at Harser near Brahmaur, i e. Shiva 
Its style is characteristically Kashmiri, and stands very near to’the Swrva 
reliefs of Mirtand. It must, therefore, belong to the reign of Ajai Varman, or 
soon after. 

Only slightly later we have to place two copper statuettes of voginis, 
attendants of the great goddess They are rather short, stout figures,*with 
excessively short legs and small feet, a fat body and big head, and with two 
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large staring eyes and an awkward smile. And yet they do not belong to 
primitive art; on the contrary, they are representatives, though degenerated 
and provincial, of a highly refined tradition. The treatment of anatomy and 
postures, the beautifully chiselled costume, the hair style, the jewelry diadems, 
the silver inlaid eyes, the oval halo, the type of the pedestal, all this places 
them still in the late Gupta tradition, and yet the stout roundness of the 
figures already has all the rural earthiness of early Pala and Pratihara art. 
Moreover, the excessively short legs, small feet, big heads are characteristic 
features of the dissolution of every late style; the artist still knows how to do 
every individual part, but has lost the sense of the whole, and accentuates the 
various parts of the figure according to their interest, naturally emphasizing 
the head and eyes as the centres of expression. We may, therefore, interpret 
these figures as products of the transitional style from Gupta to medieval art 
and may place them in the period of indirect Pala influence, via the dependent 
Ayudha kingdom of Kanauj, a vassal of which the Brahmaur State must have 
been in the years between the fall of the Kashmir empire of Lalita Ditya and 
the Tibetan (Kira) invasion. In this respect they are contemporaneous with 
the Pala. bronzes which have repeatedly been found in Kulu. 

Mrikula Devi temple at Lahul —The temple of Kali, commonly called 
Mrikula Devi from the name of the village where it is found, is of unknown age. 
Margul or Marul, ancient Mrikula, is a village in Chamba-Lahul, at the junction 
of the Miyar Nala with the Chander Bhaga. About 1695 it was renamed 
Udaipur, when Raja Udai Singh (1690-1720) raised it to the status of a 
district centre in the part of Lahul which his father Chatar (or Satru) Singh 
(1664-1690) had annexed to the Chamba state. The place is not of much 
interest, except for its unique temple of Kali, called Mrikula Devi after the 
name of the village. The popular tradition that the Mrikula temple and the 
temple of Hidimba at Manali in Kulu were wrought by the same artisan 
deserves no credit. The Manali temple with its profuse but crude wood-carv¬ 
ings was built by order of Bahadur Singh of Kulu in A.D. 1559 The temple 
of Mrikula Devi must be centuries older. It evidently belongs to some inter¬ 
mediate period, perhaps the tenth or eleventh century. The wood-carving of 
these hills exhibits, perhaps more than any other branch of Indian art, a 
constant deterioration. Modern work is indeed so clumsy as to appear 
primitive. The Mrikula temple, like that of Lakshana Devi, has an anteroom 
or mandapa in front of the shrine propier, and a solid wall enclosing both. Like 
the shrines already discussed, it does not look impressive from outside, as its 
exterior shell, exposed to all the inclemencies of a climate hardly better than 
that of the Tibetan highlands, had to be renewed time and again. It stands 
on a mountain slope, the usual structure of rubble filled in between wooden 
rafters (thirty-three by twenty-three feet inside; twelve feet high), on the south 
side resting on a platform (six feet seven inches high), on the north side almost 
dug into the hill, as the interval between the wail and the hill has been filled 
up with stones and earth probably in order to reduce the danger from snow 
pressure and avalanches. In its western half there is the sanctuary proper, a 
cella (ten feet four inches by ten feet six inches outside) detached from the 
enclosing wall by a circumambulation passage; the eastern half is occupied by 
a nundapa with a broad balcony window on the south side and a ceiling 
supported by six pillars. The entrance is on the east side. The whole temple 
is covered with a steep gable roof (seventeen feet high) of shingles, which over 
the sanctuary proper rises to a height of forty-five feet above the ground in a 
steep pyramid (twenty-six feet five inches high), resembling the shikhara of 
Hindu temples in the plains. Curiously enough, all the roofs are symmetri¬ 
cally constructed, leaning over to the north, perhaps in order to increase the 
capacity of resistance to possible avalanches. 

The interior, however, presents one of the most extraordinary views. 
The richness and interest of the carvings exceed the monuments of both, 
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Brahmaur and Chitrari, though the artistic quality cannot compare with them. 
Even a first survey reveals that the deodar wood carvings do not all belong to 
the same period, but may be roughly divided into an earlier and a later group. 
The first comprises the facade of the shrine, the ceiling panels of the mandapa 
and the four main pillars supporting that ceiling. To the latter must be 
reckoned the panels on both sides of the window, the architraves of the ceiling, 
two additional pillars on the west side, opposite the sanctum, and the two huge 
dvarapala (bhairava) statues (si.x feet four inches high) flanking the facade of 
the sanctum. 

Let us first study the second group, as it is the less interesting one. The 
two dvarapalas are rather crude work, looking even worse, as they are 
smeared with the blood of the goats and rams sacrificed to the goddess. Much 
richer are the reliefs of the four architraves, representing various scenes from 
the Mahabharata and Kamayana, likewise in a rather crude, though some¬ 
what better style. Unfoitunately they are so situated that it proves impossi¬ 
ble to photograph them. 

Eastern side ( from right to left ) : At the end of the beam a framing 
pillar almost looking like a castle. Two warriors standing on their chariots, 
drawn by four horses each, and shooting arrows one at the other. In front of 
the right chariot is a standard with a monkey figure ( Kapidhavaja ), and 
behind the wanior there sits god Vishnu Krishna on his garinfa; the 

warrior, therefore, must be the hero .Arjuna, his opponent who is taking an 
arrow from his quiver, probably is Kama, the sun of Siirya. Between the 
two there stands a tower-like structure, beneath which two foot-soldiers are 
fighting each other with sword and shield. The next scene depicts a double 
row of animals, one row placed on the top of the other, each consisting of 
three bullocks, two horses and two camels, with a driver behind; perhaps 
the capture of king Virata’s cattle by the Kauravas (Goharanaparvanfi In 
the last scene a warrior is shooting an arrow from his chariot at five opponents 
( in similar position, but seen from the back ) ; between them there are two 
cows and four flying birds, placed one above the other. The scene probably 
represents Duryodhana or some other Kaurava hero ( Drona, Kama or 
Susarman, king of Trigarta ) attacking the five Pandavas. The treatment of 
the warrior on the chariot is peculiar, and seems inspired by some idol of 
Suryci. The gigantic hero, with the charioteer in front, stands on a diminutive 
chariot, a platform resting on two high poles with lotus-shaped wheels, the 
horses being squeezed betw’een the^e two poles. At the end of the beam again 
a tower-hke pillar. 

Western side : This relief frieze, likewise framed by tower-shaped pillars, 
represents scenes from the Ramayana ( Sundarakanda and Yudhdhakanda), 
from right to left. Two rows of five figures each, the foremost being Rama 
and Lakshamana, armed with bow and arrow, the other monkeys. In the 
ne.xt seen Hanuman is seen jumping from the top of Mount Mahendra across 
the ocean, indicated by a pair of fishes, to Lanka ; with one left hand he 
carries a piece of the mountain, with the right one he holds his tail, while the 
other hands are empty ; this scene refers to a later incident in the epic when 
Hanuman brings the whole mount lin with its medicinal herbs, in order to heal 
Lakshamana who had been seriously wounded. In the following scene Hanuman 
is visible in the trees of the Asoka grove of Lanka ; then he climbs a tree 
under which a woman with a vessel, evidently Rama’s abducted wife Sita is 
sitting, while in a separate compartment three females are represented, probab¬ 
ly the rakshasa women attending on and keeping guard over Sita. In the ne.xt 
scene Hanuman addresses Sita who sits on a couch, attended bv the 
rakshasis one of them waving a chamara ( yaktail flywhisk ). In the centre 
of the architrave a large building of several storeys, evidently intended to 
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symbolize Lanka town, is depicte>l and, on its roof, Hanuman, his tail aflame. 
The punishment inflicted by the raksha^sa on Hanuman now turns into the 
disaster of Lanka, the burning of the demon town. In the following scene 
Hanuman, sitting on the top of a pillar, addresses the gaint rakashas king 
Havana, with his ten heads ( the uppermost one that of a horse ), four feet 
and twenty arms swinging various weapons. On both sides a group of two 
demons forms the king’s bodyguard. The last scene shows the awakening of 
of Kumbhakarna, several people beating drums and cymbals and blowing 
trumpets at his ears while elephants are driven over his body. 

Northern side (from right to left) : The svayamvara of Draupadi ( Malta- 
bharata, Adiparvaii). First king Drupada of Panchala and his queen are 
seated on a throne, attended, on each side, by a female with a chamara. On 
both sides the Pandavas are standing, on the right three of them, two with a 
sword, one with a mace ( Bhima ), and on the left two, one with a sw’ord; 
the other with a bow and arrow ( Arjuna ). In the next scene the king is 
again seated on his throne, attended with a chamara bearer, who is raising a 
jewel box with his left hand. Opposite the king stands a lady with folded 
hands, apparently his daughter Draupadi; a man touches her left arm as if 
to lead her away, while a box and a stung of pearls are depicted above her. 
In the third scene an archer ( Arjuna ) shoots an arrow straight upwards, 
thus piercing a fish on a pole. In the fourth scene the successful Arjuna bends 
his bow, and in front of him another, kneeling figure ( Krishna ) touches with 
his left hand the lower end of the bow. Over the latter figure there is a srfiall 
representation of the four armed Vishnu on garuda, perhaps in order to 
indicate that the kneeling figure is indeed the incarnation of Vishnu. In the 
fifth scene five persons stand in a row, each with a staff in his right and a 
parasol in his left hand ( like the Vamana avtara on the window relief). The 
sixth group depicts the rajabhisheka the anointment of the new king attended 
by four priests of whom one is pouring water from a vessel over his head and 
another is fanning him. Another person, to the left of the group, 
salutes the king with raised arm. In the last scene Arjuna? on his war chariot 
fights with three opponents, probably Kama, Bhishma and Salya. 

Finally to this group of later wood-carvings the two big relief panels on 
both sides of the balcony window should be reckoned. They are treated as 
the shafts of pilasters, rising from a base and ending in a capital ( six feet 
eight inches high, two inches broad ). 

The relief on the eastern side represents the Trivikrama avtara of 
Vishnu. He is the chief figure, dominating with his outstretched legs two- 
thirds of the whole scene. The extended toes of his right foot touch the snake 
godlings (nagas) of the nether region (patala), whereas his left leg, swung 
up with overwhelming energy, reaches Brahma in the heaven of the gods. 
Beneath Trivikrama, Vishnu’s initial disguise as a dwarfish (V’aniana) Brahmin 
is depicted, standing modestly, a parasol in his left hand before the asura 
king Bali, who sits on a small throne in his audience hall, the entrance of 
which is guarded by two almost nude warriors carrying sword and shield. 
Vamana requests Bali for as much ground as he might cover with three steps, 
and Bali solemnly confirms the gift by pouring water from a (now broken) 
sacrificial vessel. Suddenly the disguise falls, and the god, a terror of tense 
energy, three-headed (lion, human and boar face) and four-armed, with all the 
attributes of his power, the royal diadem (Gandhara-Kashmiri type), disk and 
lotus, mace and conch, seizes the three worlds. His lower foot passes over the 
richly decorated border of the panel at the bottom wherein two naga kints, 
with many headed cobra-hoods, swing their human upper bodies on the double 
coils of their lower snake tails. Both are four-armed, but three of the lower 
arms unfortunately are broken, while one upper arm touches Trivikrama’s 
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foot. The symbols still preserved are not quite clear, but emphasize their 
chthonic character ; two ploughs, a fruit and a staff or bow. In the upper 
region the gods are grouped in three rows, of which, however the two lower 
ones are interrupted by an unfinished patch. This is said once to have been 
covered by a round metal mirror which was stolen in one of the invasions 
coming down the valley from the direction of Kulu (probably somewhere 
between 1650 and 1670). The gods are not easy to identify, and apparently 
the sculptor and his priestly advisers have not been too well acquainted with 
the intricacies of Hindu iconography. The big figure in the right upper corner, 
near Trivikrama’s left foot, must be Brahma, three-faced (the fourth face at 
the back being invisible), sitting, with his staff, a rosary and water-vessel on 
two hatfids. But his heads, not bearded (as it would generally be the custom 
in North Indian art) rather evoke the appearance of Shiva. The next figure, 
holding a trident, a rosary iakshamala) and a vessel, sits on two parrots. 
Whereas the trident and rosary are symbols of Shiva, the parrot is the vahana 
of Kama. The next figure, sitting on a buffalo carries the scull-sceptre either 
of Shiva or, since Shiva generally' has no flag emblem, perhaps of Yama. The 
last figure in the top row, with sword and shield, sits, cross-legged, on a 
prostrate yaAs/ia and might, therefore, be Kubera; but the iconographic descrip¬ 
tion again does not woik out. In the se.cond row only one figure is clear; a 
four-armed god, carrying a bow and a lotus-flo«er, an axe (or plough) and a 
conch, po.ssibly Balarama. The scarf of the next, destroyed, figure might 
indicate f'ayu. The identification of the third figure is doubtful. But in the 
lowermost row Sitrya is recognizable, cowering on his chariot drawn by seven 
horses. 

The details of the panel on the opposite (western) side of the window 
are hardly less confusing, though its general meaning likewise is clear: the 
churning of the ocean (amritmanthana) and the defeat of the asuras 
(Mahabharata-, Adiparvan : Ramayana, Balakanda). The panel is divided into 
seven rows of figures, of which the sixth and part of the fifth describe the 
myth itself, while the upper rows depict the world of the gods, the lower most 
one the underworld {patala) of the defeated demons. In the sixth row the 
mountain Mandara, resembling a bunch of springs, is placed on the back of the 
tortoise of \T3hnu) seen in front. The snake-king Vasuki is 

slung around it, held by two gods in the same and two in the preceding row, 
and, on the other side, by a sitting asura (Rahu?) whose attention, however, is 
preoccupied with a game, the pawns of which are standing between him and 
another sitting figure. All these figures w'ear crowns and royal or divine 
costumes In the bottom row there are five more kneeling, bitterly lamenting 
figures which look as if originally they had been intended to represent women. 
The centre of the fifth row is occupied by the wooden frame of a round metal 
mirror, a likewise lost counterpart to that which once had been mounted on 
the Trivikrama panel. To its left some of the costly objects which emerged 
during the churning are depicted, the wish-fulfilling tree (kalpadruma), Indra’s 
elephant Airavata, and a cross-legged figure, possibly Dhanvantari, the physician 
of the gods, with the amrita-vessel. The four upper rows are occupied by the 
gods; but, with a single exception, only the fourth row depicts individual 
deities. In the centre Shiva, three headed and four-armed (emblems: trident 
and rosary, mirror and fruit) sits on his bull, at his side Parvati, crowned and 
dressed in skirt and scarf, stands combing her hair. At her feet her lion is 
lying. To the extreme left there stands a crowned figure, perhaps Virabhadra, 
holding a trident and a fruit (or flower or mirror) in his two upper hands, 
his two other hand.s have been broken. To the right of Shiva, Karttikeva, 
si.x-headed and four-armed (emblems; trident, not a lance, losary 

and vessel) sits on his peacock, and on the extreme right stands a man pla\ing 
an ancient Indian harp, apparently the sage Narada. The upper three rows 
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consist, each of five male figures sitting with crossed legs, wearing a crown, 
raising their right hand in ahhiyamnira and in the left holding some divine 
emblem, a trident, a staff decorated with a scull, a plough, a flower, a flag, an 
arrow, a battle-axe a sword, etc. Only the figure, in the right upper corner 
wears no crown, and its big head, with protruding eyes and a broad grinning 
mouth is severed from the body. In the left corner, on the other hand, stands 
a jmung figure in archer (alidha) position, carrving in his four hands a disk, a 
flowerbud(?), a mace and a conch. This must be Vishnu while the figure at 
the other corner must be Rahtt. This justifies some conclusions as to the other 
thirteen figures: the nava^raha and the four lokapalas,which we have already 
encountered on the lintel of the Chitrari temple. But Rahu belongs to the 
navagraha group. 

Now we can turn to the study of the earlier wood-carvings, in the first 
place those on the ceiling of the mandupa. This ceding consists of nine panels 
of unequal size and shape, of which eight (four smaller squares, two feet eight 
inches, decorated with a conventional lotus, and four oblong rectangles, eight 
feet five inches, respectively seven feet seven inches by two feet eight inches, 
with figural scenes) form a border enclosing the great centre-piece (eiglit feet 
five inches by seven feet seven inches). The latter is of the same lantern tvpe 
as in the Lakshana and Shakti temples, i.e. by means of two sets of four 
triangular corner pieces, each decorated witli ornamental borders and highly 
stylized kirtimukha masks makaras, the opening to be covered by the 
centre-piece is reduced to a quarter of the original surface, the last aperture 
being closed by a square panel carved into a gigantic lotus-rosette of very high 
relief, a masterpiece of wood-carving. The central panel of the mandapa, 
with its magnificent lotus-rosettes enclosed within a vajni border, is similar in 
construction and partly in design to the ceiling of the Pandrenthan temple at 
Kashmir. The spandrils between this rosette and the corners of the quadrangle 
are filled with reliefs of flying godlings. The rosette proper consists of four 
circles of petals enclosing a centre-piece with another border of petals. But 
these petals are so much stylized into various ornamental patterns that only in 
one circle would their original character be evident outside the context of the 
whole. And in one circle the petals have even been replaced by a chain of 
vajras (thunderbolts) of the traditional type well known in Lamaistic art. 

The most interesting pieces of the ceiling, however, are the four figural 
panels on the east, south, west and north sides. That on the eastern side is 
again subdivided by a raised border into a frieze of four larger, almost square 
panels and a much smaller frieze of five partitions, three filled with figures, 
two with lotus-rosettes. The four square panels in the upper frieze are 
decorated with flying couples of gandharvas. Apparently they sit on big lotus- 
flowers, but as the artist seems to have encountered some difficulty in squeezing 
the thrown-backward legs of the godlings into the square panels, this has been 
merely a device to indicate that they are not on the ground but in heaven. 
The sculptor had to accommodate the apsarases on the gandharvas' left knees, 
though their relationship varies considerably, some behaving very respectably, 
others indulging in amorous intimacies. The gandharvas are, all, four-armed, 
embracing and patting their mates, and holding various objects, crowns, 
bracelets, jewels or chainaras. They w'ear the princely costume of the late 
Gupta period, the gandharvas big wigs and wreaths, the goddesses crowns, and 
all of them necklaces, bracelets and beautifully decorated dhnfis and skirt*. 
The three lower figural friezes consist of musicians playing a flute (vansi) and 
cymbals, and of dancers in lively poses and early medieval costumes. 

The southern panel resemb’es the preceding one both in the general 
arrangement and the subject. But the and apsarases of the four 

upper square panels play a somewhat different part. The two six-armed 
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ganJkaivas in the central panels are busy with the puja of a small Shiva linga 
which is placed on a stand mounted on the back of a Nandi which, again, rests 
on a lotus-cushion pedestal with four legs. With their six arms they pour ghee 
on the linga, fan it with a chamara, burn incense, ring the vajra-heU, hold a 
box of saffron powder or a scull. The apsarases accompanying them play the 
cymbals or the early Indian harp. The couples in the lateral panels are just 
making the music to the puja. These gandharvas, four-armed, play the early 
Indian bow harp {vaiduryadanda vina) and the staff cithara (kairata vina). In 
their other hands they hold the same symbols as the godlings on the eastern 
ceiling panel, i.e. chamara, crown, bracelets, etc., while the apsarases 
accompany them with cymbals. The smaller lower frieze consists of only one 
panel filled with sixteen tiny musicians and dancers The dance poses are 
those of the classical Bharata natya, the musical instruments a conch trumpet 
(sankha), cymbals, hautboy (sanayi), violin (sarangi or sarinda), flute {vansi), 
straight drum [pakhavaja), hourglass drum (damaru) and convex drum 
[mridanga or dholaka). 

The western ceiling panel is likewise divided into an upper and a lower 
frieze. But the upper frieze consists of only one monumental Shiva panel, 
whereas the bottom frieze is filled by thirteen ganas dancing to the 
accompaniment of a mridanga and pakhavaja drum. The central figures are 
Shiva Nataraja and Gauri, accompanied by five minor figures. Shiva plays a 
staff cithara and swings his other fourteen arms in the dance, stamping the 
ground with two feet, and beating time with two other ones. The ten-armed 
goddess, dancing by his side, swings in her hands a trident and elephant-god, 
sacrificial knife, skull-staff, cobra, and sacrificial vessel. On both sides, to the 
right and left, there stand two male figures, three-eyed like Shiva and his 
consort and four-armed, apparently the alter egos of Shiva, the bhairavas 
who not rarely are shown accompanying him. That on the left, separated 
from Shiva Nataraja by the diminutive bull Nandi, holds a trident, rosary, 
mirror and fruit; that on the right a mace and skull-drum (damaru), a skull- 
staff and cobra. Both ends of the panel are occupied by Shiva’s 

and Parvati’s family, on the right probably Virabhadra with skull-staff dancing 
wildly, on the left Ganesa, four-armed and with his usual emblems, sitting by 
the side of the Devi’s lion, below, Karttikeya, a skull-staff in his hand. 
Generally the costume is very similar to that of the preceding reliefs. The 
Devi and the bhairava to the left wear a crown, Shiva the jafamukuta (pile of 
matted hair), and the bhairava to the right as well as X'irabhadra a crown of 
skulls, the ganas ‘Gupta’ wigs. 

Mr. Sivaramamurti, M A , Superintendent of the Archaeological Section, 
Indian Museum, however, thinks, “The whole group appears to be glorification 
of Mahisha in his natana aspect and since Devi is also shown dancing beside 
him she may be taken to be Manonmani”. In the Lalitasahasranama Devi is 
described in the line mahesayuktanatanatatpara as dancing with Mahesa. We 
can take the other forms of Shiva, excluding the Devi, which number five in 
all as Isana, Tatpurusha, Aghora, Vamadeva and Sadyojata, all five makind 
up the Mahisha complex. Tatpurusha carries a matulunga fruit in his left hang 
and an akshamala in his right hand. Aghora carries a khatvanga and a kapala 
Vamadeva carries a sword (khadga) and shield (khetaka). Isana carries an 
akshamala, a sula and a kapala. The Saivakaranagama and Rupamandana 
differ as regards the weapons attributed to these five forms of Shiva, known as 
the Panchahrahmas”. 

Curiously enough the ceiling panel on the northern side is of an utterly 
different character. For it represents the assault of Mara (Mara-dhar-shana 
cp Lalitavistara, XXI; Bnddhacharita, XIII). In the centre the Buddha sits 
on the diamond throne (vajrasana) at Bodh Gava, impassive, merely calling 
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the earth-goddess to witness {bhumisprasa-mudra) his victory over the lord of 
lust and death. On both sides a group of two daughters of Mara is trj'ing to 
arouse his sexual desires by provocative poses. In front four demons try to 
overthrow the diamond throne with the aid of tridents, but these break in the 
effort. Others hold snakes over his head, and others blow trumpets into his 
ears. A host of demons, some with human, others with animal heads, are 
shown with drums and cymbals, staff-citharas and violins. To the left Mara 
himself approaches on a curious war chariot (very similar to that on the eastern 
architrave), a platform standing on posts with lotus wheels drawn by four 
lions, and shoots the arrow of sinful love at the Buddha. He is accompanied 
by two of his daughters, sitting cross-legged on little pedestals. On the 
opposite side we see the same chariot, but the lions roll on the ground in utter 
confusion, and Mara has collapsed in despair, letting his bow and arrow sink 
down, while his daughters try to comfort him. Apart from the subject, 
however, the panel does not differ from the preceding one ; costumes and other 
details, technique and style are the same. 

The facade of the Mrikula Devi shrine is the richest and most intricate 
of all those we have discussed. The outermost set of door-jambs is each divided 
into three arched niches of varying type. Those at the bottom (supported by 
miniature yakshas between two lions) have a complicated gable of late 
Kashmiri type, with a centre-piece like the pinnacle of a stupa or temple and 
with peacocks in the corners and kinnaras above the gable ends. In these very 
elongated niches (three feet six inches) Ganga stands on the left side on her 
makara, holding iri her four hands a vessel, rosary, book and a long lotus stalk, 
and on the right side Yamuna on her tortoise, with similar emblems in her four 
hands. The next set of niches is much smaller (one foot ten inches high) and 
ends in big kirtimukha masks evolving from the foliage of the arches. That on 
the left encloses a standing four-armed figure holding a lance, lotus and water- 
vessel, whereas one hand rests on the hip. The figure in the right niche is its 
exact counterpart, although wdth many small differentiations. The top niches 
ending in foliage scrolls are again somewhat lower (one foot eight inches high) 
and enclosed rather stout, likewise four-armed figures, the one on the left side 
holding a trident, rosary, mirror and a fruit fsha^/i«/a=custard apple), and the 
other a waAara-staff, a skull-bowl, a skull-staff and a symbol now lost. It 
deserves notice that these two figures have the same emblems as the satellites 
flanking the dancing Shiva and Parvati in the western panel of the ceiling. 
Next comes a frieze composed of flowers strung up in an Indian wreath, then 
another border with flame or lotus-petal design. 

The next set of door-jambs, naturally much smaller, consists of five niches 
on each side, four ending in scrollwork arches, the topmost in a horizontal lintel 
on which a broad capital of Roman-Kashmiri type rests. In these niches the 
ten avtaras of VTshnu are arranged, on the left (from bottom upwards) Matsya 
(fish) Nar Singh (four-armed); Vamana with staff and parasol; Krishna as 
Vishnu with lion, human and boar head, and four arms holding the usual 
attributes; and at the top, Buddha in bhumisparsa-mudra; on the right kuima 
(tortoise); varaha boar-headed and four-armed; Parasu Rama, with battle-axe 
and yajnopavitci; Rama, with bow and arrow; and, on top, Kalki on hrrseback, 
a battle-axe in his right hand. There follows another richly carved, round 
moulding and a frieze decorated with a winding creeper. The inner jambs, 
likewise ending in late Kashmiri capitals, are divided by flower scrolls into four 
medallions, each framing the figure of a dancing apsara. Finally a fiieze ot 
scroll-work frames the door of the sanctuary proper. 

The lintel, capped by the ornamented mouldings next to the extreme 
door-jambs, connects the highest niches and capitals of the middle set of jambs. 
It consists of five miniature chapels separated by a screen of short pillars 
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dissolving into plaitwork ornaments (or interlaced snakes?). Each chapel 
consists of an image niche enclosed by a depressed arch resting on two slim 
fluted columns, while on the crown of the arch a kalasa ending in a high 
pinnacle stands; this niche again is covered by a towering gable, either of the 
Kashmiri type, i e. two superposed capped triangles, with a bird in each of the 
lateral corners, and an amalaka on top; or of a more archaic type, a central 
ogival vault resting on two short pillars, and two lateral half-r aults, i.e. the 
front of an early Buddhist chaitya-h^W. In the niches five deities are seated, 
cross-legged (from left to right) : 1) a crowned four-armed god on a lion, hold¬ 
ing a staff and rosary, vessel, and hand in abitayamudra; 2) a similar deity, but 
with attributes inverted; 3) a crowned four-armed god sitting on ganida, 
holding arrow and trident, vessel and battle-axe; 4) a figure without crown, big 
head, protruding eyes and grinning mouth, sitting on a lion, holding staff and 
sword, trident and shield (possibly Rahu); 5) a crowned, two-armed god sitting 
on a prostrate yaksha, one hand holding a staff, the other in tarjani-mudra 
(threatening). The chapel gables project from a frieze of hansas (geese) carry¬ 
ing a long pearl string in their beaks; this frieze is continued over the capitals 
of the middle jambs. 

The lower lintel, resting on the capitals of the innermost door-jambs, 
consists of three similar, but somewhat bigger chapels, connected by decorative 
dwarf pillars either dissolving into plaitwork, or consisting of coupled slim 
columns connected by a diaper covering the whole length and breadth of the 
shaft. The crowned, four-armed deity sitting cross-legged, on a ram, in the 
left chapel, holds two tridents, a sceptre and a water vessel; the central one, 
over seven rearing horses, is the sungod Surya, holding a sceptre and a vessel; 
the crowned figure in the right chapel again sits on a lion, holding sword and 
sceptre, shield and water vessel in its four hands. Dr. Vogel identifies the 
deities in the eight chapels with the group of grahas, regularly placed over the 
entrance of Hindu temples, although their usual number is nine. 

Brindavan C. Bhattacharya’s, Indian Images, \92\, pp. 31 f. supplies 
valuable information on the iconography of the nine plants derived from 
Hernadri, Vishniidharmottara and Matsyapurana. This enables us to identify 
most of the figures in the eight chapels. The deity in the centre of the upper 
row must be Budha (Mercury) who is stated to be similar to Vishnu. The two 
on his left side may be safely identified with the demons Rahu and K.etu. The 
first figure of the second row is Mangala-bhauma (Mars), who according to the 
Matsyapurana is similar to agni, his vahana being a ram and his weapons a 
lance and a trident. As it is very' improbable that Surya and Chandra, the 
two principal members of the group, hav'e been omitted and the separate figure 
tower the doorway, whose hands are broken, appears to be the solar deity, we 
may perhaps assume that the person immediately above him represents 
Chandra, though not in his orthodox appearance. The identity of the three 
remaining grahas is also uncertain, but Brihaspati (Jupiter), who is stated to 
resemble Brahma, may perhaps be recognized in the first figure of the upper 
row on account of his attributes. In his neighbour, who has the same 
attributes [a gourd (kamandalu), a rosary [akshamala) and a staff] it is tempting 
to see Sukra (Venus) who is the purohita of the asuras. If this is correct, it 
follows that the deity to the right of the supposed Chandra must be Sanaischara. 
The sloka regarding Kahn quoted by Bhattachary'a from Hernadri, rambalam 
pustaham karyam bhujanaikena samyutam would seem to be corrupt, and might 
instead be, kevalam mastakam karyam hhujenaikena samvutam. 

Beneath this lintel is another frieze of fiv'e single figures projecting from 
the ornamental friezes between the capitals of the innermost door-jambs and 
round the cella door. The prominent central carving again represents the 
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sungod on his chariot drawn by seven horses. The others show gandharvas, 
placing cymbals, bow-harp and staff-cithara, and must be regarded as the 
musicians accompanying the dance of the apsarases in the panels of the adjoin¬ 
ing door-jambs. 

The idol of Kali, in her aspect as Mahishamardini, probably is contem¬ 
porary with the later wood-carvings on the architraves and window panels, but 
of a very different type. An inscription in late Sharada characters on’ the 
pedestal states that it was cast by one Panjamanaka Jinaka from Bhadrawah 
in the Sastra ? year 4645 = A.D. 1569-70 (according to Dr. Hermann Goetz) and 
dedicated by Thakur Himapala. According to Dr. Hutchison the inscription 
shows it to belong to a late period perhaps to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. It is a rather primitive and clumsy work, despite its elaborate 
character. For the goddess is represented eight-armed, .standing on the 
defeated buffalo-demon whom her threefold lion attacks from behind. To the 
right stands a small figure of the donor, a caricature of similar statuettes in 
Rajasthan. But the bodies of the goddess and of the buffalo look bloated, 
notwithstanding the thin legs and arms. Kali’s head is much too big, and’ 
her niukuta looks rather like the ceremonial crown of a Tibetan lama, her girdle 
like that of a Lamaistic terrible deity. The enclosing frame suggests brass 
idols of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries from Rajasthan, the top of it the 
backs of early .Mughal thrones. The influence of Mughal and Rajput art is not 
surprising in the sixteenth century; it penetrated probablv via Balaur which 
then had some control over Bhadrawah; the Tibetan element is understandable 
in a frontier area where the Tibetan Lahulis venerate Mrikula Devi as rDo-rje 
phag-mo (Sanskrit Vajravarahi). 

Chamunda temple at Devi Kothi —Of the other numberless village 
temples, mostly dedicated to Devi or Naga, the only one which deserves a 
passing notice is that of Chamunda, at Devi Kothi, on account of the Mughal 
influence manifest in its wood-carvings. It was built by Raja Umed Singh, 
A. D. 1754. The same influence is observable in some profane buildings of that 
period, e, g., the State Kothi at Brahmaur, ascribed to Raja Prithi Singh, 
which was destroyed in the earthquake of the fourth April 1905. Specimens 
of modern wood-carving, as far removed from the old work in merit as in time, 
may be seen at Mindal, opposite Sach, on the temple of Chamunda (commonly 
called Mindal Devi) and on the little Naga temple near Kilar 

Footprint pillars or Padukas 

The traveller in Chamba will notice these pillars in great number in 
front of village temples or at the road-side. They consist of a pile of stones 
covered by a flat slab, on which a trident (frisul) wfith a footprint on each 
side is carved. They are always erected in connection with some temple, but 
are often placed at a considerable distance from the shrine. Their object is to 
enable passers-by to make their obeisance and present their offerings, usually 
flowers, to the deity w’ithout having to go all the way to the actual shrine. 

The trident 

The trident perhaps originally a representation of lightning is the 
attribute not only of Shiva but also of Devi. It is with this weapon that 
she is regularly shown slaying the buffalo-demon. Hence iron tiidents of all 
sizes are favourite votive offerings presented to the goddess, and will be found 
in great number in any Devi shrine. They are likewise offered to the Nagas, 
who moreover received twisted sticks (evidently on account of their resemblance 
to snakes) and miniature wooden yokes. The latter, it is said, are presented 
when a voung bullock is for the first time yoked to the plough; for the Naga is 
considered as the patron of cattle. 
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Inscriptions 

There can be little doubt that in the territory now forming the Chamba 
district two scripts were once in common use; the indigenous Brahmi 
from which all modern alphabets of India are said to have been 
derived, and the Kharoshthi written from right to left, which is believed to have 
been introduced by the Achaemenids into the north-west of India, which 
formed part of their empire. At Pathyar and Kanhiara, in the Kangra district, 
two rock-inscriptions are found, each of which contains the same legend in 
those two scripts. The Pathyar inscription belongs to the Maurya period, that 
of Kanhiara to that of the Kushans, so that we must assume that for many 
centuries Brahmi and Kharoshthi were used side by side in these parts. It is 
interesting to note that both the places where those inscriptions are found were 
once included in Chamba territory. 

Earliest epigraphs—Within the present limits of the Chamba district 
the earliest epigraphs hitherto recovered are a few short rock-inscriptions, in 
Gupta character of the sixth century, which have not yet been satisfactorily 
deciphered. One of them reads Om namah Shivaya ‘Adoration to Shiva’. They 
were found in the Panali Nala, near Gun, in the Lilh pargana. 

Inscription of Meru Varman—The group of inscriptions of the reign of 
Meru Varman (c.A.D. 700), which were first brought to notice by General 
Cunningham, are of great interest for the early history of the district. They 
are engraved on the pedestals of the brass images of Lakshana, Shakti, Ganesh 
and Nandi. The two Devi images are enshrined in the wood-carved temples 
described above, the Ganesh image is placed in a small, insignificant shrine at 
Brahmaur and the bull Nandi stands in front of the linga temple of Mani Mahes 
at the same place. 

The inscriptions engraved on the base of these idols in a far from correct 
type of Sanskrit, bear no date, but, judging from the character, they must 
belong to the beginning of the eighth century of Christian era. Besides the 
name of Meru Varman himself, two of them mention the names of Divakara 
Varman, his father; of Bala Varman, his grandfather; of Aditya Varman, his 
great grandfather; and of Mushuna or Moshuna, the progenitor to his race. 
From the title Maharajadliiraja (literally, king of kings) used in one of the 
inscriptions it may be inferred that Meru Varman was an independant chief of 
importance. It is clear that his capital was at Brahmaur and that his domin¬ 
ions included Chitrari. Gun, a few miles lower down on the opposite (right) 
bank of the Ravi, must also have belonged to his territory. This is evident 
from an inscription on stone, discovered there in the summer of 1905, which 
records the founding of a Shiva temple by a feudatory chief (samanta) of the 
name of Ashadha, who mentions Meru Varman as his overlord. 

Sharada inscriptions—F'or more than two centuries after Meru Varman, 
all inscriptions cease. From the middle of the tenth century there begins a 
series of epigraphical records continued almost uninterruptedly up to about the 
beginning of the tw'entieth century. Those of the pre-Muhammedan period are 
all in the Sharada character, which is a descendant of the western Gupta type, 
and was used all through the Punjab Hills, and probably also in the plains. It 
is still in vogue among the pandits of Kashmir. In the Muhammedan period 
this .script gradually degenerates into the modern Tankari. From the eighteenth 
century Kagri is used for copper-plate inscription. It is curious that on the 
earlier plates of this period the raja’s seal is invariably written in this character. 

The earliest Sharada inscription existing is probably the beautifully 
executed eulogy of Sarahan, oj.'posite Saho. It consists of twenty 
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lines carved on the two sides of a stone slab, previously in a small Shiva temple 
near that village, now removed to Bhuri Singh Museum at Chamba. It contains 
no date and affords no historical information, but is remarkable for its fine 
workmanship and excellent preser\'ation. The twenty-two verses of very good 
Sanskrit poetry, which it contains, are mainly devoted to extolling the beauty 
of Somaprabha, the spouse of the chief Satyaki, the son of Bhogata. She is 
described as “born from the house of the lord of Kishkindhika” which, in the 
Ramayana, is the name of the fabulous realm of Sugriva, the monkey-king, but 
here denotes the Himgiri pargana. Her husband, in order to establish an 
unshaken friendship between her and the mountain daughter (i.e. Parvati), 
erected a temple to Shiva Chandrashekhara (the moon crowned). There is reason 
to assume that the temple founded by Satyaki is not the plain village temple, 
in which the stone is now lying, but rather the important Shivalaya of Saho 
known by the name of Chandra Shekhara, which has been noted above. This 
sanctuary appears to have been restored at a not very remote date, and it is 
possible that on this occasion the stone recording its foundation was removed to 
the opposite side of the river. 

Copper plates—Among the inscriptions of Chamba the title-deeds 
engraved on copper-plates (patias ) are most prominent, both on account of 
their number and historical value. Nearly all of them record grants of land 
bestowed on temple or Brahmans by the Chamba rajas. Cunningham was the 
first to draw attention to the existence of three such documents in Chamba. 
The number of inscribed copper-plates, however is infinitely larger than 
Cunningham supposed, as apparently almost every Chamba raja has been in the 
habit of giving grants of land. Up to the end of the reign of Raja Prithvi Singh, 
eighty plates have been recovered. The total number of copper-plates found 
in the district may amount to double that number. The existence of a series 
of documents of this kind issued by a line of rulers of one state during a period 
of ten centuries, is certainly unique in the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh and 
perhaps in the whole of India. It is the more remarkable as in the surrounding 
hill districts only very few specimens have come to light, and these too of a 
comparatively recent date. Kalhana, the author of the Rajatarangini, mentions 
the occurances of copper-plate grants in Kashmir which he consulted in 
composing his chronicle, but hitherto not a single specimen has come to light. 
Evidently here as elsewhere Muhammedan rule led to the total destruction of 
those valuable historical documents. Chamba would seem to be the only place in 
the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh where copper-plates of the pre-Muhammedan 
period exist. 

Pre-Muhammedan Copper-plates—The earliest plate which has yet been 
found contains the name of Sahil Varma, the reputed founder of Chamba, and 
was issued by his son Yogakara ( or Yagakara ) Varma in favour of the 
Nar Singh temple at Brahmaur. Next in order is a grant by Sahil’s grandson 
Vidagdha Varma. In the three following plates we find the names of 
Salvahana Varma and his two sons Soma Varma and Asata. In the first ot 
these three rulers professor Kielhorn has recognised the Chamba Raja Sala, 
who, according to the Rajatarangini ( VII, 218 ), was deposed by Ananta Deva 
of Kashmir ( A.D. 1028-63 ). We also find Asata mentioned in the same 
'chronicle ( VII, 588 ) as having visited Kashmir in A.D. 1087-88 in the reign of 
Ananta’s son and successor Kalasha. These dates help us to fix the period to 
which these three plates belong as the second half of the eleventh century. The 
two earlier plates may thus be assigned to the latter half of the tenth centurv. 
It should be noted that the five grants of the pre-Muhammedan period are only 
dated in the regnal year of their donors, so that their date can only be inferred 
from external evidence. 
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Ancient topDgraphy—These inscriptions show that, in the tenth or 
eleventh centuries, Chainba was an independent state co:nprising the Upper 
Ravi and Budhil Valleys and the country round Chamba town on both sides of 
the Ravi. As the plates are all dated from Chamba as the seat of Government, 
it is probable that the state extended considerabh' further down, and comprised 
the whole of the Ravi \halley as far as the Siwaliks. It probablv bordered on 
this side with the petty Hill-State of Balaur, the existence of which in the 
eleventh centurv is attested bv the Rujidi’rangini. Here it is frequently men¬ 
tioned under the name of t'allapura, trorn which the modern Balaur is derived. 

It aiipenrs further fiom the early copper-plates that at that period Chamba 
was di\ ided into mandalas, which p>artially seem to have corresponded to 
the latter paiyanas. The following mamLtlas are mentioned by name : — 

(1) Brahmpiira, the present Bralimaur, occupying the Budhil Valiev. 

(2) Trig'hatta, now Trelita, a tract along the tapper Ravi above its 
innctiou with the Budhil. The name points to the existence of three 

i San-krit ghott, Hindi g/ur/.'? ) presumablv those leading into 
Kaiigra acro.ss the iJhaula Dhar. 

(3,1 Tanthila, the modern Panjila pargana, situated above Chamba bet¬ 
ween the right bank of the Ravi and the left bank of the Saho. 

(4) Ta\-asa ( a name which is probably preserved in that of the village 
Tausa ) stretching from the rigid bank of the Saho as far as the 
right bank of the Ravi, a few miles below Chamba town. 

(5) Parakamata, on the left of the Ravi opposite the town of Chamba, 
perhaps corresponding to the Sach pargana. 

(6) Bhattara, probably corresponding to the Hoi Valley. The name is 
now applied to some fifteen villages in the Hol-Gudial paragana, one 
of which is called Banja. The local deit\’ is known as Bhattar Devi 
Sitla, and the annual pilgrimage to her shrine is called the Bhattar 
Jiitru. 

Fountain inscriptions—.\notlier important class of epigraphical records 
is that of the fountain inscriptions, which are nearly contemporaneous with the 
early copper-plates. They are commonly found on huge slabs, covered with 
quaint figures and ornamental carvings, which were erected at springs, and 
dedicated to I ariina the god of the waters. His figure usuallv occupies the 
centre of the carved surface. A water-spout, sometimes likewise carved, is 
passed through a square hole in the lower-portion of the stone, and in a few 
instances a cistern consi.sting of three slabs is constructed in front to receive the 
water. In Chamba they are especially numerous in Chaurah and Pangi. A few 
specimens exist, c.g., Frilok Nath in Chamba-Lahul, but tliese are not inscribed. 
Inthe Rac i \ alley proper fountain-slabs exist, e.g. at Brahmaur and Chitrari, 
but of a much smaller type and without inscriptions. These commonly are 
carved with figures of the navagrahns, of Vishnu resting on Shesha, of the ten 
incarnations { avfaras ) of tlie same deity, and of the river-goddesses Ganga 
and ^ amuna. In the summer of 1906, a .stone of this type was discovered 
bialt in the wall of a house in a city. A well-preserved specimen is placed 
under a banyan tree in the village of Kheri on the left bank of the Ravi. 

Tlie inscribed fountain-slabs of Chaurah and Pangi are of peculiar interest 
for Chamba chronology, as they are fully dated both in the Shastra or Saptarishi 
era (also called Ifkakula), and according t the reign of the tiding chief. The 
name of the moatti, the lunar dav (tilhi), tiie week dav and the lunar mansion 
[nakshalra) are also indicated, .so that it is possible to veriiy the dates. The 
fountain-stone of Luj near the Paddar border, dated in the first year of Raja 
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Jasata, supplies the first fixed date in Chamba history, viz., A. D. 1105. It also 
shows that at this period Pangi formed part of the raja’s dominions. That of 
Salhi in the Saichu Nala, dated in the twenty-seventh year of Lalita Varma 
and in the Shastra year forty-six (A.D. 1170), establishes the year of accession 
of the raja to be A.D. 1144. It was erected by a local rana, Ludrapala by 
name, whose descendants still live on the spot. 

Salhi fountain inscription—The Salhi stone, the largest of its kind (si.x 
feet six inches high, seven feet wide), is of peculiar interest on account of its 
carvings. These represent various deities arranged in three rows, each figure 
being marked with an inscription. The centre of the upper row is occupied by 
Shiva with his trident; to his right are Varutia, the god of the waters, and 
Ganesha; to his left fndra, the thunder god, and the six-faced Karttikeya. 
Each figure is accompanied by its peculiar vehicle {vahna). In the middle of 
the slab over the spout-opening is a panel representing Vishnu’s sleep. The 
remaining eight figures are river-goddesses, all identical in attitude and 
attributes, and distinguished only by their va/tanas. They are shown standing, 
and hold a lotus-stem and a water vessel on which the name of the rir er which 
they personify is incised. Thus we are enabled to recognize Ganga (Ganges), 
Yamuna (Jumna), Sindhu (Indus), Veth (Jhelum), Beas (Bias) and Satludr 
(Sutlej) The two remaining figures which are partly destroyed must have 
represented the two rivers of Chamba, the Ravi and the Chander Bhaga. Thus 
we have the sacred twin-rivers of India, the Indus, and the five rivers of the 
Punjab. It is worthy of note that the names in the inscriptions are given in 
the vernacular spoken in the hills. 

Sai fountain inscription —Among the fountain-stones of Chaurah that of 
Sai deserves special notice. Here also the figures have inscriptions containing 
their respective names. They are arranged in two rows but only those of the 
upper row represent deities. The lower compartment is reserved for mortals. 
Here we find an effigy of the person for whose sake the stone was erected, named 
Ranautra Phahi, in the inscription. The female figure which accompanies him, 
the inscription of which is lost, probably represents his wife. Both are shown 
in the act of worshipping a linga. The two remaining figures may be supposed 
to be female attendants. The main inscription, besides recording the erection of 
the fountain stone, contains a stanza in corrupt Sanskrit, in which the 
comparative merit of various pious works is stated. Most meritorious of all, 
according to the poet, is the construction of a road. The inscription is dated 
in the year 4270 of the Kali~yuga, or the era of sin, corresponding to A. D, 
1168-69. It adds that 427,730 years of Kali-yitga still remain; the whole 
period consisting of 432,000 years. The Sai inscription is the only pre- 
Muhammedan record found in Chamba, dated in an era other than the Lokakala 
or Shastra era. It is moreover of special interest to find here the Kali-yitga 
reckoning, which is hardly ever used in inscriptions. 

Nagbai fountain inscription —At Naghai, a hamlet two miles south of 
Sai, half a dozen carved fountain-slabs were unearthed about 1895. One of 
them bears an indistinct inscription in which it is stated that in the reign of 
Trailokya Deva the A aruna Deva (i e., the slab in question) was erected by Deva 
Prasada, the son of Rajanaka Naga Prasada, the son of Xaguka, for the sake of 
the bliss in the next world of Rani Mekhala. We recognise the god Varuna in 
the central figure carved on the slab. To his left stands a fenjale with two 
miniature figures, w'hich we may assume to represent the deceased rani and her 
two children. The central portion of the stone is decorated with an exquisitely- 
carved band of foliated ornament. The name of Trailokya Deva is mentioned 
on two other inscribed founcain-stones in the \-illaL;e of Bluikuiid and Daih ar. 
As the name does not occur on the genealogical roll of the Chamba rajas, and 
the three inscriptions are found at no ereat distance from each other, it is 
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probable that Trailokya Deva was a local ruler who owned allegiance to the rajas 
of Chamba. His date seems to have been the first half of the eleventh century. 

Devi Kothi fountain inscription —Two fountain inscriptions, of a different 
type from those already noted, remain still to be discussed. Whereas the latter 
are brief records in a mixture of Sanskrit and vernacular, the two inscriptions of 
Devi Kothi and l\Iiil Kiliar are extensive eulogies or pmshasties in elegant 
Sanskrit poetry. Unfortunately neither of the two is complete. The Devi Kothi 
inscription was originally incised on tv\o slabs of equal size let into the back-wall 
of the cistern, the construction of which it records. In the centre an inscribed 
image of Narayana was placed. One of the two slabs containing the first half 
of the poem has disappeared. Locallv it is asserted that it was carried off by a 
lama but it is not at all impossible that some day it will be discovered in one 
of the walls of the village. Two other inscribed stones, it may be noted in 
passing, had been recovered in this manner. The remaining half of the 
inscription contains an eulogy of the local Kana Naga Pala, whose genealogy 
presuinablv was given in the lost portion. It relates how, after his father’s 
death he withheld his mother from becoming a sati, and how she had a cistern 
built in memory of her deceased husband. The inscription is dated in the 
seventeenth year of Lalita Varma, who is stated to have conferred on Naga 
Pala the title of Rajanaka, i.e. Rana. It bore also a Shastra date which 
unfortunately is lost, but as the Devi Kothi inscription is ten years anterior to 
the Salhi one of the twentx'-seventh year of Lalita Varma, its date must be 
A.D. 1160. The author of the euology was Kamalalanchhana the rajaguru, 
whose learning and poetical skill is amply attested by the document. 

Mul Kihar fountain inscription —The Mul Kihar fountain inscription is in 
a deplorable state of mutilation, the right end of stone being broken off and the 
remaining portion greatly defaced. This is the more to be regretted as it was 
evidently a work both of literary merit and historical interest. In some thirty 
stanzas of excellent Sanskrit poetry it gives the genealogy of the local rana, 
and relates the circumstances under which the cistern was constructed. 
Unfortunately many of the names are lost. The first name seems to be Gaya 
Pala who, perhaps, is identical with a thakur of that name mentioned in 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, as commander-in-chief of the forces which were to 
restore Bhikshachara, the grandson of Harsha, to the throne of Kashmir. We 
read m the inscription that he belonged to the house (gotra) of Kashyapa, It 
was apparently Gaya Pala’.s grandson who founded the cistern, in memory of 
his wife. The inscription is dated in the regnal year of some Chamba raja, 
perhaps Vijaya Varma, and from the character it may be assigned to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

Records of Ranas —There are a few fountain stones which were erected by 
Brahmins, e. g., that of Dadvar, and probably also that of Bhakund, which was 
set up by Paripurna, the son of Bhosharman, “fearing with the fear of existance” 
(^amsara bhaya-hhitena). But the great bulk of these inscriptions are due to 
feudatory chiefs or ranas. The existence of such ranas in the Kangra \’alley 
is attested by the Baijnath praskasHs. In the twelfth century they must 
have been still numerous and powerful in Chaurah and Pangi, as appears from 
the inscriptions discussed. They evidently owed allegiance to the rajas of 
Chamba and dated their inscriptions in the regnal year of their reign. It is 
remarkable that in the inscriptions of the Muhammedan period no mention 
whatever is made of these ranas. They must have gradually disappeared, in 
what manner it is impossible exactly to decide. We may, however, presume 
that it was the policy of the raja to curtail the power of these barons of the 
hills whose existence constituted a constant danger to his own position. He may 
have attained this end partly by force and partly by the policy of attaching 
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them to his court and person. This we may infer from the fact that the copper¬ 
plate of Soma Varma contains the names of two ranas, who held the offices 
of prime minister and lord chancellor. At the present day there are only a few 
ranas in the Chamba district who still hold any mentionable social position, the 
principal one being the thakur or rana of Trilok Nath in the Lahul portion of 
the Pangi sub-tahsil. The descendants of those ranas who were deprived of 
their baronies have taken to agriculture, but are still distinguished by the title 
of their ancestors, which now in reality has become their sub-caste name. 

Copper-plates A,D. 1300 to 1500 —The inscriptions of the Muhammedan 
period do not exhibit the great variety of the earlier epigraphs. They are almost 
exclusively copper-plate grants. Earliest in date is one of Vairasi Varma 
of A.D. 1330. Next come four plates of Bhota V'arma c. A.D. 1400. From 
that time onwards the plates are found uninterruptedly up to the reign of Raja 
Bhuri Singh. The difference between the pre-Muhammedan plates and those 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is most striking. Whereas the former 
are neatly engraved in well-defined Sharada characters and written in very 
tolerable Sanskrit, we find the latter scribbled on small-sized and irreiiular- 
shaped plates in a far from distinct type of Tmikari, and in a language which, 
though evidently meant for Sanskrit, shows an astonishing ignorance of its 
most elementary grammatical rules. This marked degeneration, both of 
scholarship and workmanship, may no doubt be accounted for by the general 
deterioration of Hinduism after the final victory of Islam in India, and parti¬ 
cularly by the establishment of Muhammedan rule in Kashmir, which always 
had been a great centre of Sanskrit learning. 

Copper plates A.D. 1500 to 1700 —Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, in the reign of Partap Singh ( a contemporary of Akbar ), there is a 
decided improvement in the execution of the plates, which perhaps was an 
outcome of the general revival of Hindu art, under tolerant rule of the early 
Mughal emperors. We also notice a tendency to follow the old examples of the 
pre-Muhammedan period, but the knowledge of Sanskrit remains at a low ebb, 
and in those passages where the boundaries of the granted lands are described 
it is considered safer to resort to the vernacular. From a linguistic point of 
view these bhasha portions are of great interest, as they contain numerous 
geographical and agricultural terms now partly obsolete or changed in form and 
meaning. The forty-two copper-plate grants of Raja Balabhadra ( A.D. 
1589-1640-1) deserve special notice on account of their fair execution. As 
regards language, also, they are decidedly superior to any plates of this period. 

Chronology 

In one respect the plates of the Muhammedan period may be said to show 
progress in so far as nearly all of them are dated, some in the Shastra or 
Lokakala era alone, but most of them both in the Shastra and Vikrama eras. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries we find occasionally, in addition to 
these two, the Shaka era also used. This circumstance considerably increases 
their historical value, and enables us to fix approximately the reign of each 
of the Chamba rajas. 

Shaivism and Vaishnavism —Another noteworthy point is this that the 
pre-Muhammedan plates have a distinct Shaiva character. It is true that two 
of them mention the erection of a temple to Vishnu, but in the general formula 
of the grants the first place is given to Shiva. Rama is only quoted as an 
example of filial piety; Krishna is never spoken of. The prevalence of Shaivism 
is also borne out bv the stone inscriptions, three of which record the founding 
of a Shiva temple. On the fountain stones, we usually find figures worshping a 
linga. In the latter copper-plates, on the contrary, Rama has become the 
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designation of the supreme deity, and the grant is given for the sake of the 
pieasure of Krishna. 

Platform inscription in Chamba town —Finally, may he mentioned the 
Sanskrit inscription cut in ten lines of Tankari letters on a platform at the 
outskirts of Chamba town on the old road to Sarol. It is dated Vikrama 
Samvai 1717, Shaka 1582, Sliusira 3(>, Vnishakhii ‘badi’ 13, ^^’ednesday, on the 
conjunction of the Sun and Anes (i.e., at the time of the \'ernal Equinox], 
This date corresponds to Wednesdav, the twenty-eighth March, A. D. 1660. 
The careful notation of the date wouhl lead us to expect the record of some 
important historical event, but the m.scription only mentions that on that date 
a pipal tree (Sanskrit ashvattlia) was planted and a platform built by Sundara 
D.isa, the son of Vira Dasa, the son of Bhagiratha Dasa, for the sake of the 
pleasure ot Lakshmi-Xarayana. It winds up with the wish that all 
creatures may take rest on this fine platform which will be a place of repose in 
the season heat. 


Sources of information 

The principal authority for the history of the State (now district) is the 
Bansattli or genealogical roll of the rajas, which, in addition to a full list of 
names, contains much historical detail of great interest and value. Dr. 
Hermann Gretz opines that the Bansaitli has to be accepted with considerable 
reservations. He says, “This state chronicle was composed as late as the 
end of the sixteenth century by Pandit Ramapati, son of Surananda Sarma 
and chief minister of king Balabhadra Varma (1589-1642). It is based on an 
earlier Bansauli in the stricter sense of the word, i.e. a pedigree of the royal 
house, and on various traditions then still alive, especially in the leading 
temples. On the whole, the Bansaulis prove amazingly reliable, so far as the 
mere handing down of events is concerned. But they have to be accepted with 
considerable, reservations. As products of an age of a very low standard of 
literacy they are utterly unscientific and uncritical: and events, though correctly 
mentioned, often enough are transposed into the milieu and outlook of very 
different later times; thus, political events of all-India importance are dragged 
down to the kwel of the ordinary local wars and feuds, or the names of ancient 
tribes and towns are replaced by those of a later period. As court products 
they tend to suppress whatever is determintal to the prestige of the dynastv for 
which they ha\ c been composed, so that reigns full of defeats and disasters are 
simply registered as uneventful. \'ictories and successes, of course, are 
mentioned; but also victories gained by those princes merely as vassals in the 
armies of mightier rulers, art represented as independent achiet ements. Finally 
all Ban •vaults start with a m} thical pedigree culled from the great epics and 
the puranas, in order to prove the divine origin of the ruling house. Add to 
this the fact that regnal years are hardly mentioned, and that parallel reigns 
are treated as one subsequent to the other, and it is evident that such 
Bansatihs can be used only if they are constantly coimterchecked with the 
help of other Bansaulis, inscriptions, and in the light of the general back¬ 
ground of the times." 

Xext in importance are the cpigraphical records already described. 
Thirdly, popular tradition is often very helpful in throwing light on the history 
of the past, and much information of a fairlv reliable character has come down 
to us through this channel. In addition to these sources, the refi rences to 
Chamba in the annals of other States have proved of much value in fixing tlie 
chronological order of events. This is speciallv true of the Rajataraniaiii, or 
History of hashmir, in which are to be found several references to Chamlia of 
great importance. 
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The aborigines 

There are no sources of information to help us to determine who were 
the original inhabitants of the mountain area now included in Chamba, but 
common tradition affirms that they came from the plains. If one may hazard 
a conjecture where all is uncertain it seems not improbable that the aborigines 
of these hills are now represented to a large extent by the various low-caste 
tribes, which form a very considerable proportion of the population. We 
know that this is the case on the plains, and it seems not unreasonable to 
believe that the same is true of the hills. In Chamba district the tribes in 
question comprise fully one-fourth of the population. They are included 
under the names of Koli, Hali, Sipi, Chamar, Dumna, Barwala, Megh, Darain 
Rehara, Sarara, Lohar, Batwal, Dhaugri, and some others The Megh, Dum, 
Chamar and other allied castes are found in the same social positions in the 
Jammu area. In Kangra and Kulu, and as far as the Sutlej, the same or 
similar names are used to designate the same class of people. Though differing 
among themselves as regards social status, they used to be all looked upon 
as outcaste by the so called high-caste Hindu, who applied to them the epithet 
of Chanal or Chandal. These so-called low-caste tribes possess no traditions 
as to their original home, which tends to confirm the conjecture that too long 
a period of time must have elapsed since they first migrated to the hills. 
General Cunningham believed that the Western Himalayas were at one time 
occupied by a true Kolian group from the same race as the Kols of Central 
India. There was also probably a large Dravidian element in the aboriginal 
population of the hills ( Vedic India, pages 287-293, and The North-Western 
Province of India by W. Crooke, pages 58-63 ). There are still many people 
in the Western Hills who bear the name of Koli; and the Hali, Sipi, Megh, 
and Dagi, etc,, are essentially the same people. The Dagis of Kulu, for example, 
are all called Koli as an alternative name. These tribes must have been of 
non-Aryan origin like the other aborigines of India, but a great fusion of races 
took places in ancient times by intermarriage, and later by degradation from 
the so-called, high-castes a process which is still going on. This doubtless led 
in course of time to many changes in the appearance and characteristics of 
the people, and to these we may ascribe the fact that all now exhibit the 
features of the Aryan race, and use dialects of the Aryan family of languages. 
These so called low-caste tribes used to be employed in menial occupations, 
many of them being farm-servants and artisans. Some of those in Chamba 
district, and probably in other parts of the hills, are small farmers, and hold 
land either directly from the State, or from high-caste proprietors. In their 
subordinate position of farm-servants they were usually spoken of as Kama, and 
in former times, and indeed up to the commencement of British rule, were 
in a state analogous to that of slavery. Even now they labour under some 
social restrictions, and their condition generally indicates that they have long 
occupied a very depressed position in the social scale. There is a common 
saying in the hills which runs thus 

Chanal jetha : Rathi kanetha. 

“ The Chanal is the elder brother : The Rathi the younger.” The meaning 
attached to this saring by the people is, that the high-castes are dependent on 
the Chanal, just as a younger brother is on an elder one. No ceremony of 
any importance can take place without their presence and help. At births, 
marriages and deaths they are indispensable in one capacity or another. It 
seems improbable, however, that this was the original signification, which has 
become obscured through the lapse of ages. It is more likely that the saying is 
an unconscious expression of the general conviction that the Chanals were the 
original inhabitants of the hills. The Rathis came at a later period ; yet so 
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Jong a time has passed since even they migrated to the mountains, that they 
are generally regarded as having been always resident there. 

The Aryans . Colonisations of the hills —A new view of Aryan migration, 
sugge.sted by Professor Rhys Davids, throws much light on the colonisation of 
the hiU-^ \ ide Ditdhi^t litdiu, page 16, eigth edition 1959. He postulates three 
lines of advance, one of which was along the foot of the Himalaya from 
Kashmir eastward. The Aryans, being hillmen, tended to cling to the hills, 
and we learn that there is clear evidence, in Sanskrit literature, of their 
presence in the Western Himalaya at a very early period, probably before that 
in which the hymns of the RigveiUi were compiled, vide Vedic India, page 170. 
We may, therefore, assume that the oldest strata of the population of Chamba 
are of very ancient origin. Dr. Grierson has pointed out that the dialects of 
Rajputana are closely allied to those of the Himalaya ( R.A.S. October 1901, 
page 808 ) On the other hand, the view quoted by Dr. Hermann Goetz on the 
authority of Grierson is that the principal ethnic group in the Himalaya seems 
to have been the llongoloid Khasas, whose settlements extended from eastern 
Turkistan ( Kashgar ) over Kashmir to Nepal and Assam ( Khasis ). 

Four principal castes 

At the present time the four principal caste subdivisions are Brahmin, 
Rajput, Thakur and Rathi - of which the two latter may be regarded as one 
caste - and they include the great bulk of the so called high-caste population. 
It is noteworthy that, in general character and mutual relationship, they 
substantially represent the three sections of the ancient Aryan cominunity 
viz.. Brahmin, Kshatriya, and Vaishya. But while the lower strata of the 
population in each of these castes are probably of ancient origin, it is certain 
that all of these have received large accessions from the plains at various 
periods, as the results of invasion and immigration. 

Brahmins and Rajputs— As regards the Brahmins, it is probable that 
many ot them began to find their way into the hills at an early period, as 
priests and religious devotees. The Gaddi Brahmins have a tradition that 
their ancestors came from Delhi to Bralimaur in the reign of Raja .^jai Varma, 
A. D. 780-800. Many of the Rajputs are probably the descendants of invaders 
from the plains. The Gaddi Rajputs have the same traditions as the Gaddi 
Brahmins as to their original home; while the Gaddi Khatris say that their 
ancestors fled from Lahore to escape persecution, probably at the time of the 
early Muhammedan invasions. Doubtless many of all ca.stes came to the hills 
for the same reason during the period of Muhammedan rule. 

Thakurs and Rathis— The Thakur and Rathi are almost certainly of 
ancient origin, and are regarded as indigenous to the hills. These castes are 
widely distributed throughout the western hills. In the Jammu area, between 
the Jhelum and the Ravi, they are ail classed as Thakur : and in the Kangra 
area, the same people are called Thakur and Rathi. They are essentially an 
agricultural people, resembling in many respects the Jats of the plains. In 
Chamba they number more than one-half of the high-caste inhabitants, and 
form the backbone of the population. 

Gaddies—1 he Gaddies are a separate clan. The term Gaddi is a generic 
name, and under it are included Brahmins, Rajputs, Khatiis, Ihakiirs and 
Ratios. The majority, however, are Khatris. The traditions as to their 
original home ha\e already been referrerl to. They are found priiicipaliy m 
the Brahmaur sub-tah.sil, which is called Gadderan, hut also in other i^aits of 
the district. 
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Minor high-castes and Muhammedans—As regards the minor high- 
castes, chiefly consisting of Khatri, Kumhar, Jat, Sikh, etc., the figures for each 
are so small that their presence in the district is easily accounted for, and the 
same is true of the Muhammedan portion of the population. They must all 
have come from the plains probably at no very remote period. 

The Thakurain period—Now the most ancient traditions current in the 
hills have reference to a time when the greater part of the western Himalaya 
was under the rule of petty chiefs, who bore the title of Thakur or Rana. These 
chiefs owned States of very diminutive size, and, in what is now Chamba 
territory, each of these was called ranliu (Many inscriptions dating from the 
time of the ranas have recently been found in Chamba. One of the earliest of 
these, containing the word Raj anaka-Rana, dates from about A. D. 700). They 
are said to have been constantly at war with one another, and their ranhii 
boundaries were in consequence very unsettled. As regards caste the general 
opinion is that the Ranas were Rajputs, and all the existing families are of 
this caste. In the case of the Thakurs common opinion is not so clear, but the 
general impresssion seems to be that they belonged to the caste which is 
indicated by the name. Probably most of them originally were of Rathi caste. 
We may suppose that, having gained an ascendency over a small portion of 
territory, each of these Rathi leaders was recognized as ruler, and assumed, or 
was given the title of Thakur, meaning ‘chief or 'lord'. The various offshoots 
of the ruling families of Rathi caste would naturally seek a distinctive name 
for themselves, and thus the word Thakur probably acquired the secondary 
meaning which it still bears, as the name of a separate caste. This caste ranks 
immediately beneath the Rajput, and above the Rathi, the chief distinction 
being that the Rajput will take the daughter of a Thakur in marriage, but will 
not give his own in return, and the same is true of the Thakur and Rathi. As 
a caste name the word is pronounced Thakkura. (The original form of the 
word was Thakkura, of which Thakur is a later variation). 

The period during which the Thakurs and ranas ruled in the hills is spoken 
of as the Thakuri or Thakurain. This Thakurain period seems to have been of 
very ancient origin, but when it began, and how long it lasted, are questions to 
which no satisfactory answers can be given. One thing is certain, that it 
continued in force for a much longer time in some parts of the mountains than 
in others. In the Ktdu Settlement Report, Sir J. B. Lj’all points out that the 
traditions relating to that period are carried back to a much more remote past 
in the case of Kangra than in that of Kulu, and they refer to a time which is 
comparatively recent as regards the Ravi and Chander Bhaga Valleys. It is 
true that the'Upper Ravi Valley was conquered from the ranas, who previously 
ruled there, by the founder of the Chamba State, in the middle of the si.xth 
centurv A. D.; but the lower portion of the valley was not subdued till the 
early part of the tenth century. The Kashtwar State was founded towards the 
end of the tenth century, the country having been taken from the Thakurs who 
previously held it. The Thakurs of the Chander Bhaga Valley, evidently indepen¬ 
dent rulers, are referred to in Rajatarangini as late as the early part of the 
twelfth century. The Bhadrawah State again seems, from the Bansauli, to have 
been founded about the time of Akbar the Great, and there, too, the ranas are 
said to have been in power previous to this. A still more striking instance is 
that of Paddar in the Chander Bhaga Valley. There the ranas unquestionably 
ruled the country until subdued bv Raja Chatar Singh of Chamba, at a date 
subsequent to A( D. 1664. The descendants of several of them are still in 
existence, and are now reduced to the position of common zamindars, but the 
traditions regarding them are so clear and definite that there can be no doubt 
as to their authenticity. In Pangi the traditions of a Thakurain period refer to 
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a time more remote than in the case of Paddar, due to the fact that it was 
subjected to Chamba at an earlier date. There also, however, several of the old 
families still exist as common farmers. In Lahul the Thakurs are in possession 
to the present day of much of the territory ruled by their ancestors. Indeed, 
all through the hills traces are still to be found of the old order of things, and 
local tradition can often point to the sites of the ranas' forts*, or recall stories 
of their exploits, and even define the boundaries of their territories. In the 
Chamba district there are several cases in which their descendants retain 
possession to this day of the whole, or a part of the old family domain, and still 
bear the old family title; while many more who have sunk to the position of 
common cultivators are spoken of, and addressed as Rana. In the Kulu 
Settlement Report, Sir J.B. Lyall says, “Many of the existing Kothis and Tappas 
are said to have possessed their present limits from the day when each of them 
formed the domain of aThakur.” The same is probably true as regards some 
of the parganas of Chamba district, though, judging from common tradition, the 
country would seem to have been more minutely subdivided than was the case 
in Kulu. In former times, however, these parganas were more numerous than 
at present, and may then have represented, to a greater extent than they do 
now, the ancient limits of the old ranhus. Some of the Kamdar kothis are 
said to stand on the very sites formerly occupied by the ranas forts, and in 
several instances the ancient buildings themselves are still in usef. 

Relation to paramount States—As regards their relation to the more 
powerful States in their vicinity. Sir J. B. Lyall suggests that the small States 
of the Thakurain period can seldom have been entirely independent. He says, 
“Without a lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive 
States could never have existed side by side for any length of time. It is pretty 
certain, therefore, that with short intervals of complete independence in periods 
of confusion, they must have been more or less subject and tributary to some 
superior power.” This remark was made with reference to the States of the 
Kulu area, but it is probably true of the whole of the western hills. General 
Cunningham was of opinion that in early times the greater part of the tract 
now comprised in the Chamba district, as far east as the Ravi and Dhaula Dhar, 
was under the control of Kashmir. This would appear to have been the case in 
the seventh centur 3 % at the time of the visit of Huen Tsang, and it was so again 
in the ninth century, when, by the conquest of Trigarta, the sovereign power of 
Kashmir was extended to the Sutlej. Chamba was again conquered by Kashmir 
about A.D. 1050-69 ; and seems to have remained more or less dependent on 
that kingdom until the early part of the twelfth century, when the confusion 
resulting from internal dissension, and the Muhammedan invasions, enabled it 
to assert its independence. We may, therefore, conclude that, from very early 
times, Kashmir claimed suzerain power over the greater part of the territory 
now embraced in Chamba district. 

Rajput States—The Thakurain period was followed by the rise of numerous 
Rajput principalities which held way throughout the western hills upto com- 
parativ'ely recent times. These were all founded by Rajput leaders each 
probably with a small band of followers who either came directly from the plains. 


•The remains of the Ranas’ fort are still to be seen on the Bannu Hill near Chamba : and 
the following popular rhyme has handed down the name of one of them to our own day 

“Bahia rana, Bahia rani: 

Bannu hot, Sarol Pani; 

Badram jan/an hhani". 

‘'Rahla Rana and Bahia Ram had their fort on Bannu hill, their water from Sarol (a 
cool spring near Chamba), and their rice from Badram (a place near Chamba)’’. 

•In the Simla Hill States, some of which are almost as diminutive as an ancient 
ranhu, most of the rulers still bear the old title of Rana or Thakur, and collectively 
these States are called the Thakurain. 
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or were scions of one or other of the ruling families who had previously estab¬ 
lished themselves in the hills. By them the ranas and thakurs were either 
expelled, or reduced to the position of tributaries or subjects. 

Subjection of the ranas —Dr. Vogel’s researches in Chamba have brought 
to light the interesting fact that the ranas did not immediately sink into 
obscurity after their final subjection, but continued for a long period to hold 
influential positions in the State. They are mentioned in one of the early 
copper-plate title deeds under the name of Rajanaka, and the place in order 
assigned them, immediately after the raja, seems to indicate that they were 
prominent and honourable members of the community. They seem also to have 
filled various offices in the then State administration. There are also traditions 
pointing to the fact that they did not always yield a willing obedience to the 
new rulers, and that rebellion was not unknown among them. And such 
outbreaks did not occur only in Chamba, for we learn from the annals of Bhadra- 
wah and Kashtwar, that, in both of these States, the old rulers combined 
against their new masters, and made a determined effort to drive them out. In 
each case this happened a long period posterior to the founding of the State. 

Classification of Rajput States— According to General Cunningham, the 
oldest classification of the Rajput principalities of the western Himalaya, 
between the Sutlej, and the Indus, divided them into three great groups, each of 
which was named after the State which held the position of head of the con- 
fedration. These were Kashmir, Durgara or Dugar, and Trigarta. There are 
indications that this division into three groups was in existence from a period 
anterior to the seventh century, and Chamba was in early times associated with 
the first or Kashmir, group of States. A classification of much later date divided 
the alpine Punjab, between the Sutlej and the Indus, into twenty-two Hindu 
and twenty-two Muhammedan chiefships* the former being to the east and the 
latter to the west of the Chenabf. Again the twenty-two Hindu States 
between the Sutlej and the Chenab were arranged in two groups or circles, 
named the Jullundur or Kangra circle, and the Dugar or Jammu circle, one 
being to the east, and the other to the west of the Ra\d. Each of these circles 
was popularly regarded as containing eleven States, Kangra and Jammu being 
recognized as the respective heads. Chamba was chiefly associated with the 
Kangra circle, but, owing to the fact that the Ravi divides the State into two 
parts, it was included in both groups.! 

Royal clans 

The royal clan in each of these States had a special designation based on 
the custom which obtained in almost all the Rajput States in the hills, in 
accordance with which the ruling line took its distinctive name from that of the 
country over which it ruled. The clan name of the Chamba royal family is 
Chambial or Chamial. 

Royal titles 

Varma—The original title, or suffix in the Chamba royal family, was 
I'arrna, a cognomen extensively used in ancient times. It w'as used in the 
reigning families of Nepal, Kamrup or Assam, and Kanauj in the seventh and 
eighth centuries; in the Rathor family before it acquired Kanauj, and by the 
Chandel rajas of Bandelkhand. Though probablv not adopted as a dvnastic 
surname in any of these families, its use by individual chiefs proves that it was 


♦Excepting Chamba, Mandi and Suket, they were all overthrown during Sikh rule 
between A. D 1811 and 1841. All the States of the Dugar Circle, except Chamba, and all 
the Muhammedan States between the Chenab and the Jhelum were merged in Jammu. 
fAnc Geo. of India, page 1.^0. 

♦Vide Kangra Settlement Report, page 6. 
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widely known. There was alFO an entire Varma dynasty in Kashmir, from 
A. D. 854 to 939. The Chamba rajas continued to bear it till the end of the 
sixteenth century, after which it was padnally displaced by Sin^h, which was 
then coming into general use among Kajputs, but the older title is still 
employed in all religious ceremonies. 

Deva —The title Deva is also found after each raja’s name in the inscrip¬ 
tions and copper-plates. This too was a royal designation, as we learn from 
Sanskrit literature, and was affixed to the names of all kings and queens in its 
masculine or faminine form, just as rex and retina are in the British royal 
family. Hence arose the Rajput salutation jaideya — jaideva, which originally 
was accorded only to Rajputs of royal rank. The original form in Sanskrit W'as 
jayatu devah, Alay the King be victorious’. 

Yuvaraj and Tika —In former times, as we learn from the copper-plates, 
an heir-apparent in Chamba bore the title of Yiivaraja. When it was disused 
is not known, but it was found in plates issued towards the end of the sixteenth 
century. In later times, an heir-apparent, if a son of the ruling chief, had the 
distinctive title of Tika, while younger sons were named Dnthain, Tirthairt, 
Chaulhain, etc. These titles are modern, and date only from the sixteenth 
century. The title Tika occurs on a plate dated A. D. 1579. 

The title Mian was originally borne only by the scions of the royal 
houses of the Kangra and Dugar circles, and is said to have been given them by 
one of the Mughal emperors, probably Jahangir, but its precise origin and 
signification are unknown. It occurs as ‘Mie’ on a copper-plate, dated A. D. 
1613, as one of the titles of Janardan, son of heir-apparent of Raja Bala Bhadra. 
Younger sons of a ruling chief, other than the Tika, and also brothers, came to 
be addressed as 'Mian Sahib". 

Chronology 

Founding of the State at Brahmaur, A. D 550 —The main body of the 
account given below concerning the chronology and the founding of the state at 
Brahmaur, is based on the old gazetteer. In his book, The Early Wooden 
Temples of Chamba published in 1955, Dr. Hermann Goetz has drawn, from 
certain historical and circumstantial data, some conclusions materially different 
frorri those that shaped the account given in the old gazetteer. Here and there 
Dr. Goetz has been q'loted to show the alternative historical interpretation 
mooted by him. It is difficult to determine with certainty the exact date at 
which the Chamba State was founded, but it seems probable that this event 
took place about the middle of the sixth century, A. D. The following are the 
reasons on which this conclusion is based. There are, as has already been said, 
several references to Chamba or Champa, as the place was then named, in the 
Rajatarangini, and the earliest of these is interesting and valuable as furnishing 
a fixed and fairly reliable date from which to begin our chronological inquiry. 
We read that Ananta Deva, raja of Kashmir, who reigned from A. D. 1028 to 
1063, invaded Champa; uprooted the ruling raja named Sala, and set up another 
in his place. No reference to this invasion is to be found in the State annals, 
and there is only one raja mentioned in the Bansau'i, whose name bears anv 
resemblance to that in the Rajatarangini. Tliis is the name of Saila or Sahil 
Varma, who was the founder of the present capital. It was for some-time 
supposed that this was the raja referred to, and the absence of any allusion to 
the inr’asion in the chronicle left the matter more or le.ss in doubt, until the 
discovery of three copper-plate title deeds, which practicallv set the question at 
rest. All of these title deeds make mention of a raja named Salavahana \'arma, 
whose name is entirely omitted from the Bansaidi, as also that of his elder son 
Soma Varma. Asata Varma, his younger son, is alone mentioned. It is 
manifest that Salavahana must be the raja referred to as having been deposed 
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by Ananta Deva. That both he and his son Soma Varma actually reigned is 
clear from the tenor of the inscriptions on the copper-plates. Unfortunately 
they have no date. We know, however, that Ananta Deva began his reign as 
a child in A. D. 1028, and may, therefore, assume that his conquest of Chamba 
cannot have taken place before 1050. As he abdicated in favour of his son in 
1063, the invasion must have occurred previous to this; and such is implied in 
the narrative. The earliest of the copper-plates in question purports to have 
been granted by Soma Varma, son of Salavahana Varma, in the seventh year of 
his reign, in the month of Bhadon, and on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 
There w'as a solar eclipse in Bhadon* 1066, and though the day does not 
exactly correspond with that on the plate, it is near enough to raise a strong 
probability that this is the eclipse referred to. In ancient times it was 
customary to date such plates on the very day of the eclipse, as it was 
considered to add to the merit of the gift, but there w'ere doubtless exceptions 
to the rule, and this may have been one of them. It is very interesting to note 
that the signature of Salavahana himself appears on the plate in a somewhat 
defaced but quite legible form, and from this we may conclude that it had been 
his intention to make the grant himself, and that he was prevented from doing 
so by his deposition and probable death. The son was thus only carrying out 
his father’s wish. 

Now if w’e count back seven years from A. D. 1066, w'e get A. D. 1059-60 
as the probable date of the invasion of Ananta Deva, and of Soma Varma's 
accession, and in any case that invasion cannot have been latter than A. D. 
1060, nor much earlier than A. D. 1050. From this date to A. D. 1870, the 
year in which Raja Siri Singh died, there were thirty-seven rajas in consecutive 
order, during a period of 810-20 years, giving an average reign of twenty-two 
years. Again from A. D, 1589 to 1870, a period for which there are authentic 
and reliable data, there were eleven rajas in two hundred and eighty-one years, 
with an average reign of twenty-live years. General Cunningham allows twenty- 
five years to each reign, but this seems e.xcessive; an average of twenty-two 
years would appear to be safer. Now there were, according to the Bansaiili, 
twenty-six rajas from Maru, the founder of the State, to Salavahana, whose 
reign came to an end not latter than A. D. 1060. Allowing an average reign 
of twentv years we arrive at D. 540-50 as the approximate date for the 
founding of the State, which is thus proved to be one of the mo.st ancient native 
principalities in India. The original capital, as we know, was at Brahmaur in 
the Upper Ravi Valiev, where numerous traditions are still current concerning 
many of the ancient rajas, and there are also archaeological and epigraphical 
remains, which afford a remarkable corroboration of the conclusion which has 
been reached as regards the antiquity of the State. These have been carefully 
examined by Dr. Vogel of the Archaeological Survey, with interesting results. 
There are three inscriptions on brass in Brahmaur, and one in Chitrari, a village 
half-wav between Brahmaur and Chamba. Of these one is on the pedestal of a 
brazen bull of life size, standing in front of the temple of Mani Mahes, the 
erection of which is traditionally ascribed to Mem Varman, who was the eighth 
raja in succession from Maru. The two other inscriptions at Brahmaur are on 
the pedestals of the idols of Lakshana Devi, and Ganesha, and that at Chitrari is 
similarly on the pedestal of the image of Shakti Devi; and the erection of these 
idols is traditionally attributed to the same raja. The inscriptions themselves 
which have now been translated confirm these popular traditions. The name of 
Meru Varman is found in all of them, and it is stated that the idols were 
dedicated by his order. Even more interesting is the fact that in two of these 

*Solar eclipses took place m the month of Bhadott of the years 1017. 105S and 1006, but 
we are i ustified in restricting the alternative dates to 1056 and 1066, the latter being 
regarded as the more probable date of the eclipse referred to. 
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inscriptions, those of Lakshana Devi, and Ganesha, the raja traces back his own 
ancestry for three generations, and mentions the names of his father, Divakara 
Varma; his grandfather, Bala Varma; and his great-grandfather, Aditya Varma.* 
Two of these names are found in the Bansauli in a modified form, which leaves 
no doubt as to their identity with the names in the inscriptions. The third 
that of Bala \’arma seems to have been omitted at a very early period, 
probably in the process of copying. The name of Aditya Varma is found as 
Adi Varma in the Bansauli, while that of Divakara Varma occurs as Deva 
Varma, both in the Bansauli and in the Chitrari inscription. There is un¬ 
fortunately no date on any of these inscriptions, but Dr. Vogel has come to the 
conclusion, from a careful examination of the characters in which they are 
written, that they cannot be assigned to a later period than the early part of 
the eighth century, and that they probably date from the very beginning of that 
century. The name of Meru Varman is evidently out of its proper place in the 
Bansauli as it stands fifth in succe.ssion after Divakara Varma, who was his 
father. Correcting the Bansauli by the inscriptions which are more reliable, we 
find that Meru Varman reigned from A. D. 680 to 700, or a little later, and this 
is in accordance with the conclusion at which Dr. Vogel has arrived. A further 
proof that these inscriptions are contemporary is afforded by the fact that all of 
them were e.xecuted by the same workman, whose name was Gugga, as shown 
on the inscriptions themselves. This also is in agreement with common tradition 
by which the name of Gugga has been handed down to the present day. 

Founding of present capital, A. D. 930 —With all those data at our 
disposal it becomes a comparatively easy matter to fix an approximate date for 
the founding of the present capital. The Bansauli is very explicit as to the 
founder, and here again common tradition is in full accord. His name was 
Sahil Varma, and he was the twentieth raja in succession from Maru, the 
founder of the State. Salavahana Varma, whose reign came to an end not later 
than A. D. 1060, was the sixth raja after Sahil Varma, and by deducting six 
reigns, or one hundred and twenty years, from A. D. 1060, we find that Sahil 
Varma must have ruled from about A. D. 920 to 940. His reign %vas probably 
a long one, and it may have been in the earlier part of it, say A. D. 930, that 
the town of Chamba was founded, and the seat of government transferred 
thither from Brahmaur. From that time onwards to the present day there is 
an almost unbroken chain of historical evidence, furnished partly by the 
chronicle, which is full and clear, and still more by a series of copper-plate title 
deeds about one hundred and fifty in numberf. The oldest of these yet 
discovered bears the name of Yugakar Varma, the son and successor of Sahil 
Varma. The date on this plate is a year of his reign, and the same is true of 
the plates of Vidagdha Varma, his son, and of Soma Varma and Asata Varma, 
sons of the deposed Raja Salavahana Varma, who followed their father in 
succession. Here, however, the Rajatarangini again comes to our aid, and from 
it we learn that Asata Varma visited Kashmir, on which Chamba was then 
dependent, in A. D. 1087-8; his son Jasata Varma in A. D. 1101; and his 
grand-son Udaiya Varma in A. D. 1122. Udaiya Varma's name is probably 
misplaced in the Bansauli, and a correction has to be made in accordance with 
the Rajatarangini: otherwise these dates agree with the chronicle. 

Eras in use in the State —The first plate which bears a distinct date is 
that of Vairasi Varma. This date is Shastra 6, Vik. 1387=A. D. 1330. The 
Vikramaditya era appears to have only then begun to come into use in Chamba. 


*He also mentions Moshuna or Mushuna, the progenitor of his race. 

fFrom ancient times it seems to have been the custom for every Chamba chief on his 
accession. 10 make a grant of land to a Brahmin or a temple. As many as forty-two of 
these plates are known to have been given in the course of one reign. ^ 
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Previous to this the era in common use was the Loka-kala or Shastra era/ 
otherwise called the Saptarshi, or era of the seven rishis. It is identical with 
the Laukika or Kashmiri era of the Rajatarangini, which was in use in Kashmir 
and throughout the hills from the earliest times, and was in common use in the 
erstwhile Chamba State even during the early decades of the present century 
along with the Vikramaditya and Christian eras. The Shastra era is a cycle of 
2,700 years, each century being named after one of the twenty-seven nakshatras, 
or lunar mansions. The reckoning is never carried bevond one hundred, and 
each century as it comes to an end is entirely left out of computation. The first 
year of each century of this era corresponds to the twenty-fourth year of each 
Christian century. Though this era probably was in use in Chamba from the 
earliest times, it does not appear to have been employed to record public events; 
at any rate, no trace of any such use has yet been found previous to the eleventh 
century*. It is found, however, on most of the copper-plates from that of 
Vairasi Varma onwards. From that time there is clear and exact testimony 
from the plates, confirmatory of the Bansauli. In all of them is mentioned the 
name of the reigning raja, by whom the grant was made, also usually the name 
of his father, and often of his mother, and sometimes that of an ancestor. The 
earlier plates are without a date, but the later ones have the date carefully 
recorded, usually both in the Shastra and Vikramaditya eras. Generally, too, 
the name and date of the month, and in a few cases the day of the week on 
which the plate was given, are stated, and in some of the plates there are other 
details which are of historical interest. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this subject further, except to remark that an 
examination of the records of other existing and extinct States would doubtless 
add much to our knowledge of Chamba history, as well as throw light on the 
general course of events in the western Himalaya in former times. 

The Bansauli —The rajas of Chamba belong to the surajvansi line of 
Rajputs: and their Bansauli begins from Vishnu or Narayana. fRama, the 
hero of the Ramayana, is si.xty-third in the order of descent, which is continued 
through Kusha, the second son of Rama. The original home of the family is 
said to have been in Ayodhya, but they removed at a very early period to the 
Upper Ganges Valley, where they settled in Kalapa. The historical portion of 
the Bansauli commences with the name of Maru who was then the head of the 
family, and contains si.xty-eight names including that of the present ruling chief. 

Maru (A. D. 550) 

Founding of Brahmapura— Maru is said to have been at first a religious 
devotee, whose life was given up to tapas or self-mortification. He afterwards 
married, and three sons were born to him. When they reached manhood he 
bestowed a kingdom on each of them. Leaving the eldest in the ancestral 
home, he traversed the Punjab with the other two, and settled one of them in 
the mountains near Kashmir. Accompanied by Jaistambh, the youngest, he 
then penetrated to the Upper Ravi Valley through the outer hills, and having 
conquered that territory from the petty ranas who held it, he founded the town 
of BrahmapuraJ, and made it the capital of a new State. This event is believed 
to have taken place about the middle of the sixth century A. D. 

‘Inscribed stones bearing the name Trailokya Deva, probably a Rana, have Shastra 
dates of the first half of eleventh century. 

‘ A tradition, current in Chamba and found in the Bansauli. traces the descent of the 
Chamba rajas from the ranas of Udaipur who perhaps are said to have descended from 
Lob. the eldest son of Rama. 

*The people believe that the place was named after Brahmani Devi, the patron goddess 
of the Budhil Valley, whose shrine is s.cuated a little way above the town. The name was 
in use, however, at a still earlier period, for the more ancient kingdom of Brahmapura, now 
British Garhwal and Kumaon. The present form of the word is Brahmaur. 
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Extent of the State— The original State was of very small extent, and in 
all likelihood comprised, at the most, only the present Brahmaur sub-tahsil, i.e., 
the valley of the Ravi from below Bara Bangahal, with its tributaries the Budhil 
and the Tundah, as far down as Chitrari. 

Length of Maru’s reign— It would appear that Maru’s rule was not a long 
one, for the chronicle says that, having founded the State, he made it over to 
his son, and returned to Kalapa, where he again became a sadhu. After Maru 
several rajas ruled in succession, but only their names are known. They were, 
Jaistambli, Jalstambh and Mahastambh. 

Here, Dr. Hermann Goetz may be quoted for whatev'er his conjectures are 
worth. "From all these facts we can conclude that despite periodical barbarian 
invasions the eastern Panjab up to the Ravi, including Kangra and Kulu, the 
southern and eastern borderlands of Chamba, belonged to the Kanaiij (Thanesar) 
empire, whether under Yasodharman, the Maukharis, Pushyabhutis, Taso- 
varman, the Avudhas or Pratiharas. However, it should be noted that in none 
of these later documents any of the ancient tribes of the eastern Panjab 
Himalaya are mentioned any more. That they cannot have completely dis¬ 
appeared, is evident from the fact that the Khasas and Kunindas (Kanets) 
exist even today. But in later centuries they were reduced to serfs, ruled over 
and exploited by a new ruling class of Ranas and Thakurs, claiming to be also 
Kashatriyas. It is true, the thakurs were latecomers, mainly refugees immigrat¬ 
ing after the defeat of Prithvi Raj III Chauhan by the Muslims in 1192. But 
the ranas are a much older social class, though of unknown origin, as there is 
no reliable evidence of their Rajput rank before the tenth century. In part of 
the mountains at least, however, Gurjaras must have settled. 

For the western Pahari dialect which now is spoken in Bhadrawah, Padar 
and Pangi on the Chandrabhaga (Chenab) in Chamba, Kulu, Mandi, Suket, most 
of Bilaspur and in the former Simla States, lower Bashahr, Sirmurand Jaunsar 
Bawar in Kumaon (up to some miles west of Mussoorie) differs but slightly from 
Gujari, the language of the Gujars, the descendants of the ancient Gurjaras. 
Both the Bharta Natyasastra and Varahamihira observe that the Khasas adopted 
the Bahlika language which, in this case, can mean only Gujjari, as the Gurjaras 
had come from Central Asia, and as there are no vestiges of any other language 
from the Bahlika country, Balkh. But as all such impositions of a new language 
in the course of history were the result of colonization or conquest (e. g. Latin 
in Spain and France, .\rabic in North Africa, French in Canada, Dutch in South 
Africa, English in Canada, Australia and India), the introduction of a Gujjari 
dialect like Western Pahari can be understood only as the result of a Gurjara 
conquest or occupation. 

In the same area and, to some degree, also in the adjoining districts to 
the east and west a very characteristic type of costume predominates which 
elsewhere is not known in India except with some of the Gujars, nor in the 
adjoining Tibetan highlands, but which has affinities with eastern Afghanistan, 
the Pamir region, and even with sporadic ethnographic remnants farther west. 
The .sole exception m this respect is the Brahmor area; but even there the same 
costume must originally have been worn, as the present population, the Gaddies, 
have a tradition that tliev had immigrated from the plains not very long before 
the Muslim conquest of northern India, i.e. probably about 1000 A. D. Like¬ 
wise, the archaeological monuments both of western Chamba (Chiirah and 
Pangi) and of Kulu show non-Indian features which point to Central .A^ian 
sources, distantly related to, vet different from the Iranian tradition. The 
anthropological evidence, unfortunatelv, is less satisfactory, as at present the 
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population in most areas is very mixed. However, even in this respect in 
Bhadrawah, Canrah, Pangi, Kulu and western Kumaon an ethnic strain relat¬ 
ed to eastern Iran and the Pamir Hindukush region (Galchas, Wakhanis, Kafirs) 
can be recognized. All these features fit in exactly with that we know about 
the ancient Gurjaras, or at least what w’e have reasons to surmise with regard 
to them. 

However, a Gurjara occupation of the Western Pahari area can have taken 
place only in the sixth or seventh century. For it is in the sixth century that 
the Gurjaras are first mentioned among the barbarians sweeping down on the 
late Gupta world; in the seventh century they had already settled down in 
kingdoms of their own, whereas between the eighth and tenth century they 
again vanished from the historical scene. May we assume that the Western 
Pahari area had once been also a Gurjara kingdom ? It would not be surprising. 
For although the adjoining Punjab has not preserved such clear linguistic traces 
of Gurjara occupation as the Western Pahari area, we know that from the 
seventh to the tenth century the middle Panjab, w'est of the Ravi, formed the 
Gurjara kingdom of Takka, (Taki)-desa, under princes bearing the Avar-Turkish 
title Alakhana (II-Khan). The memorj’ of this kingdom still survives in town- 
names like Gujrat and Gujranwala. Other place-names indicating original 
Gurjara occupation are found through the mountains west of the Ravi up to the 
frontiers of the former Chamba State all over the territory of the old Balor- 
Basohli principality. 

But if such a Gurjara kingdom had existed, we should expect at least some 
reference to it, even though its identity might not be evident immediately. 
Now, our tw'O principal sources for the geography of India in the seventh 
century, the Brihat-Samhita of Varahamihira, and the itinerary of the Chinese 
pilgrim Hsuang-tsang (Hiuen Tsang), mention no Gurjaras in the Panjab 
Himalaya, but among a number of unidentifiable other tribes a prominent 
kingdom of Brahmapura. As the ancient name of Brahmaur in Chamba was 
Brahmapura, and as the most interesting monuments there belong to the seventh 
century, it is tempting to identify Brahmor with the Brahmapura of Varaha¬ 
mihira and Hsuan-tsang. But the matter proves to be not so simple. Hsuan- 
Tsang does not mention Brahmapura in Chamba at all, though he gives detailed 
descriptions of its next neighbours, Kulu as well as the Jalandhara kingdom 
which then covered the Kangra Valley. On the other hand, he speaks at length 
of Brahmapura being three hundred li (i. e. fifty-sixty miles) north of Matipura 
on the Jamna, not far from the present Hardw'ar. Moreover two copper-plate 
grants found at Taleswar in Kumaon purport to have been issued from a towm 
Brahmapura, not far from Karttikeyapura, the present Baijnath in Kumaon. 
Cunningham sought the Brahmapura kingdom in that district. But though 
quite a number of places have been proposed by various scholars, it has proved 
impossible to identify Brahmapura with any archaeological site in Kumaon. 
Moreover, the distances given by Hsuan-tsang do not w’ork out, and even the 
situation of the hypothetical Brahmapura had to be changed to the north-east 
of Matipura, whereas the pilgrim mentions it as being due north of it. The 
most decisive objection, however, to this identification is that Hsuan-tsang 
mentions a vast kingdom, and that also Varahamihira lets it appear to have 
been an important state, whereas the identification with a place in Kumaon 
permits only of the existence of a tiny and obscure principality. 

We have, therefore, to approach the problem from another angle. Hsuan- 
tsang's description refers, in the first place, not to a towm Brahmapura, but to 
a kingdom, four thousand li in circuit “with mountains on all sides.” Now, 
the old Chinese/f was something like 1/5 or 1/6 of a mile. The Brahmapura 
kingdom, therefore, must have had a circumferences of six hundred and thirty 
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to eiijht hundred miles. These measurements, of course, cannot be taken too 
literally as at that time exact cartographic surv-eys were unknown and as we 
do not know the exact course of the frontier line of Brahmapura. Nevertheless, 
some estimate is possible. In the whole course of Indian histor}' the Himalayan 
kingdoms hardly ever expanded into the plains and rarely into the Tibetan 
highlands. From Hsuan-tsang's account it is clear not only that Brahmapura 
was situated within the mountains, but also that the outer Himalayan hills 
were included in other kingdoms, Takidesa (Che-kia) Jalandhara (She-lan-tudo), 
Satadru (She-to-tu-lo). Thus the Brahmapura kingdom cannot have had a 
diameter of more than 50-70 miles. If we should thus roughly allot twice 
50 or 70 mdes to its southeastern and northwestern frontiers, 500-700 miles 
still are left for its northeastern and southwestern frontiers. In other words, 
the Brahmapura kingdom must have extended over 250-350 miles, i.e. it must 
have covered most of the Panjab Himalaya, from western Kumaon up almost 
to the Banihal Pass. 

Now this is practically the area of the present Western Pahari dialect, 
extending from some miles west of Mussoorie to Bhadrawah on the Chandra- 
bhaga and to the mountain ranges enclosing the Kashmir Valley on the south¬ 
east. In other directions the parallel is also striking. In the districts which 
in the 7th century are mentioned as belonging to other kingdoms, 
Jalandhara or Satadru, today not Western Pahari, but Panjabi is spoken; and 
upper Bashahr whither as we shall see later on—during the Gurjara occupation 
the indigenous rulers of Kulu are reported to have retreated, likewise is outside 
the sphere of Western Pahari. 

Finally, both Hsuan-tsang and Varahamihira mention that north of 
Brahmapura there was suvarnagotra or suvarnabhu (mi), the ‘Gold Country’. 
This is Sarthol, the ‘Gold Country’ of the Tibetans east of Rudok, known 
both to Greeks and Indians by hearsay from earliest times. Very little gold 
trade could pass through Kumaon, and the principal trade routes from Sarthol 
to India were along the Sutlej or through Lahul and Kulu, and thus went 
through the Western Pahari area. The ancient Brahmapura kingdom, there¬ 
fore, must have been identical with the present area of the Western Pahari 
dialect. And as we have to make allowance for a frontier belt in which the 
Gujari-Western Pahari language could not get a firm hold, we may add Lahul 
(later reconquered bv the Tibetans). And this Brahmapura kingdom must 
have been a Gurjara kingdom, which is corroborated by the other, ethnological 
and archaeological evidence alreadv mentioned. 

However, where the capital of this kingdom, Brahmapura proper, was 
situated, is a more difficult question. Naturally we should infer that this 
must have been Brahmapura-Brahmor in Chamba, situated in the very heart 
and in the best defensible valley of the state. And this may possibly have 
been the case, at least since the later seventh century. But all the earliest 
monuments of Brahmor (Brahmaur) were erected by Raja Meru Varman who, 
for reasons elsewhere to be discussed, has been dated in the late seventh 
century, and as temples are an essential part of a capital, this makes the 
impression that he was the actual founder of Brahmor (Brahmaur). This is 
also the interpretation given by the Vamsavali which says that the site was 
selected bv Meruvarman’s father Ajyavarman, a short time before his abdica¬ 
tion and death. Unfortunately this king is not found in Meruvarman’s ov.n 
inscriptions who calls his father Devavarman or Divakaravarman. The latter 
is known also to the Vamsavali (Bansauli), but separated from Meruvarman by 
an interval of four other princes, including Ajvavarman. If any truth can be 
culled from this confused tradition, it is only this that Brahmor had been 
founded just before the accession of Meruvarman. Now, it is interesting that 
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the Vamsavali mentions the foundation of an earlier Brahmapura by a legendary 
king Maru who in this late chronicle has taken the place of the real ancestor of 
the Brahmor dynasty, Mushunavarman. But the earlier Brahmor is said to 
have been in Kashmir. Whether such a place ever existed, is difficult to say 
Perhaps we come nearer to a solution when we realize that the name Brahma¬ 
pura occasionally was given to any town where Brahmins were settled. And as 
the Gurjaras seem first to have acknowledged the suzerainty of Kashmir 
Brahmapura may originally have been the name of a moving royal camp where 
also the Brahmins attached to the king were living. 

In any case, in the early seventh century Brahmapura was not far from 
Matipura Hardwar. Hsuan-tsang’s statement, A. D. 643, that the kingdom 
was three hundred li (i. e. 50-60 miles) north of the latter place, may refer 
merely to the frontier. For exactly there, in Chaunsa-Bawar, some 6 miles 
west of Mussoorie, the area of the Western Pahari dialect ends. 

But it seems probable that also its capital cannot have been very distant 
from the place where Hsuan-tsang learnt so much about it. Possibly this 
eastern situation of the Brahmapura capital may even have been enlorced by 
the Indian overlord who thus hoped easily to overawe and control his vassals. 

In this connection the Taleswar grants appear in their proper light. 
They are forgeries, but old ones not later than the eighth century, probably even 
of the seventh century. Their contents seem genuine and their royal seals are 
cast from a genuine earlier seal : probably they were merely illegal substitutes 
for genuine copperplates accidentally lost in those troubled times. They 
mention a capital Brahmapura not far from Karttikeyapura, the present 
Baijnath in Kumaon, and a number of villages most of which can likewise be 
identified. This Brahmapura, tentatively identified with Lakhanpura, may 
indeed prove to be the Gurjara capital of Hsuan-tsang’s time. 

But what is most interesting, is the names of the kings ^’'ishnuvarman, 
Vrishavarman, Sri Agnivarman and Dvijavarman, or Dyutivarman, of the 
lunar race (somavamsa). These names are different from those of the earliest 
suryavamsi (solar race) kings of Brahmapura-Brahmor, notwithstanding the 
common suffix Varman. They represent a related, but evidently different, 
earlier dynasty of which, however, only ‘Sri’ Agnivarman seems to have been 
of some importance. The dates of their successive reigns are not known as the 
two grants merely refer to the regnal years of Dyutivarman and Vishnuvarman 
(who, moreover, in grant B is treated as the last ruler, whereas in the seals 
he is counted as the earliest one). 

More results can be expected from an analysis of the Brahmor-Chamba 
tradition. For although the Chamba Kawsauah’is not free from serious errors 
and misconstructions, it is, on the whole, corroborated by the inscriptions and 
the traditions of the neighbouring states, and it contains some amount of most 
valuable information which justifies at least a tentative reconstruction of the 
history of the obscure period with which we are concerned. 

The pedigree of the Brahmor kings in the Vamsavali is as follows : Maru 
(immigrated from Hindustan to Kalapa and then founded Brahmapura I), 
Jayastambha, Jalastambha, Mahastambha, Adivarman, Devavarman, Mandara, 
Kantara, Pragalbha (ka), Ajyavarman (settled at Brahmor), Meru Varman 
(built the Brahmor temples), Suvarnavarman, Lakshmivarman (pestilence, 
Kira invasion, fall of the Brahmor State), Mushunavarman (lost on the flight 
and found in a cave, grows up at the court of Suket, reconquers Brahmor), 
Hamsavarman, Saravarman, Sainyavarman (Senavarman), Sujanavarman, 
Sahilavarman (founder of Chamba town), Yugakaravarman. The later rulers 
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we need not discuss in this context, as with Sahilavarinan and Yugakaravarman 
fairly safe historical ground is reached. But most of the preceding rajas 
would otherwise be unknown, except those mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Meruvarman which, on palaeographic grounds, are to be placed somewhere 
about A.D. 700. 

The pedigree of Meruvarman’s inscriptions and of the Gum (Sivapuri) 
inscription of Sainanta Ashadhadeva reveals a number of interesting divergen¬ 
ces ; Moshuna as the ancestor of the dynasty, next comes an undefined gap, then 
Adityavarman, Bala varman, Divakaravarman, Meruvarman. King Maru is 
not mentioned at all. This is not surprising. For Meruvarman had merely 
claimed to be a suryavaynsi. How'ever, the authors of the Vatnsavali felt it 
necessary to trace the complete pedigree of the dynasty back to its divine 
origin. Now in most Rajput Famsava/f king Maru, the “restorer of Kshatriya 
rule at the end of the Kali (barbarian rule, but also Budhist-Jain) Age” is 
made the heros eponymos of Marudesa (Marwar), the earlj- home of the Gurjaras 
in India and of the first Gurjara-Pratihara kingdoms of Mandor and Bhinmal, 
thus linking up the mythic p>edigrees of the fitranas and epics with the ruling 
Gurjara families. 

Though this link is artificial, there are no sufficient reasons for doubting 
the subjective honesty of the Rajput claim to descent from the early divine 
heroes of the epics and puranas. We know that those sagas had a very long 
growth before they were put down in writing, and that during this period of 
oral tradition the heroes of many tribes and states were included who in reality 
could never have had a share in the original ‘War of the Ten Kings’ mention¬ 
ed in the Rigvedu. As Indian tribes were living even in the Pamirs and in the 
heart of Afghanistan, and as not only Budhism, but also Saivism, Vaishnavism 
and other less orthodox cults flourished there, we have to surmise that in 
those western frontier areas of Indian ci\ ilization the great Indian epics were 
known also. For quite a number of these people, even the distant Kamboja 
nomads of the Pamir, are mentioned amongst the participants in the 
great battle between the Kauravas and Pandvas, or in the wars of Krishna. 
But in the versions circulating amongst these frontier tribes, probably the 
achievements of the local princes had been more elaborated, and their status 
glorified. Primitive chieftainship always claims divine origin, and as in Muslim 
times some of these local dynasties claimed descent from Iskandar (Alexander 
the Great) we may likewise assume that in earlier times they boasted of Rama, 
Arjuna, Kiishna, etc, as heir ancestors. But, as the Indians east of the Panjab 
looked down on these frontier people as semi-barbarians, it is not surprising 
that those stories were not incorporated into the epics and puranas known to 
us, but that likewise the same claims were revived when the frontier tribes 
invaded India proper. 

However, although in the Vamsavali Mushuna was transformed from 
the earliest known ancestor of Meruvarman into a considerably later 
descendant, the traditions connected with his name were preserved. And 
these are highly revealing. For his mother is said to have lost the newly 
born infant on her flight after the disastrous defeat of Lakshraivarman by the 
Kiras and the fall of Brahmor, that the child was found in a cave in the 
company of many mice, and that later on it grew up, unknown, until 
Mushunavarman could recover his kingdom. This story contains all the 
traditional elements of a piimitive hero-founder of a dynasty and state, the 
founding (:\lose>, Gilgamesh, etc.) amongst animals (Romulus and Remus, 
etc.) and theeouth in obscurity and difficulty. What here is interesting, 
is the story of his discovery in a cave full of mice, a tvpical rationalization 
ol a barbarian totemi.-^tic ancestor myth. In the Vamsavali this story was 
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transferred to a place after Lakshmivarman because the, apparently histori¬ 
cal capture of Brahmor offered just the suitable background for the legend. 
Another raja with a somewhat similar name was eliminated from the royal 
pedigree, namely Mrithyunjayavarman, whom we know from the Proli-ra- 
gala inscription. 

The next successors of Maru-Mushunavarman also look barbarian. 
Jayastambha, Jalastambha, Mahastambha. Names ending in the word 
Stambha elsewhere are unknown in India, with the exception of two dynasties, 
the Sulakis of Kedalaka in Orissa (Dhenkanal-Talcher) ; Kanchana Stambha, 
Rana Stambha, Jaya Stambha, Kanoda Stambha, Kula Stambha, Nidaya 
Stambha, and a Mleccha dynasty in Assam : Sala Stambha, Vigraha Stambha, 
Palaka Stambha, Vijaya Stambha, etc. Unfortunately very little is known 
about these dynasties, though they seem to belong to the same period, i. e. 
the 6th-8th centuries. But the name of the Sulki dynasty proves a most 
valuable clue; they were Sulikas. In the second half of the 6th century 
(554 ?) the Maukhari emperor Isanavarman of Kanauj routed the Sulikas 
‘who had an army of countless galloping horses’. There has been much 
speculation as to who these Sulikas were. They have been identified with 
the Mulikas—an also unidentified people—, with a tribe in Kalinga, with the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan, the Cholas of South India, the Solankis of Gujarat- 
Rajasthan, the Sulikas mentioned in the ‘north-western region’ in 
Varahamihira’s Brihatsamhita and in the Bayupurana, the Saulika of the 
Markandeyapitratia. Howe\ er, the identifications with the Chalukyas, Cholas 
and Solankis stand on more or less hazardous et\-mologies onh% and cannot 
explain how the name appears in the ‘north-western region’ which according 
to the terminology of that time comprised Afghanistan, the Pamirs and 
western Turkistan. VVe do not know of any migration from the south in 
the direction of Afghanistan. On the other hand the invasions of nomadic 
tribes from Central .^sia were the life problem of those days. And that the 
Sulikas ‘had an army of countless horses’, shows but too clearly that they 
were one of these tribes. The Sulakis of Orissa we know only from a few 
copperplate grants; they are nowhere mentioned as a tribe or people of 
south-eastern India. They seem to have been no more than a military clan, 
may perhaps be regarded as descendants of the invaders attacking Isanavar¬ 
man. After their defeat and subjection they may have been used as 
mercenaries of the Maukharis in distant Orissa where, as aliens, they could 
not become dangerous, but in those troubled times succeeded in setting up 
short lived principality, probably under the suzerainty of the Bhauma 
kings. Similar groups are mentioned in the Deccan by Taranatha. 

Unfortunately all these facts do not shed much light on the question 
who the Sulikas had been. However, they seem to have come from Central 
Asia. For the Brihatsamhita connects them with the Gandharas and Vokkaras 
(people of Wakhan) ; the Matsyapurana says that they came from the 
Chakshu (=Vakshu, Oxus). The Sulikas suddenly appear and disappear 
in the course of successive Huna and Gurjara inroads. Probably they were 
no more than a clan temporarily rallying round them a part of the hetero¬ 
geneous host of turbulent nomadic and seminomadic tribes then on the 
move from Central Asia towards the centres of Indian civilization. We shall 
return to this matter later on. 

\Mth Mahastambha’s successor Adivarman we first reach historical 
ground. For whereas Mcruvarm m seems to have thought it wise to pass 
over in silence his barbarian ancestors, he mentions Adityavarman as his 
greatgrandfather. Probabaly he was the first completely Hinduized prince 
of the house. It is, therefore, most important to fix his approximate date. 
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Dr. Vogel has tentatively assigned him to the third and fourth decades of 
the seventh century. This calculation is based on the average of twenty 
5 ’ears for each reign derived from a survey of later Chamba history. But 
it is obvious that such a calculation can be no more than a temporary 
expedient in absence of better evidence. In reality some reigns may have 
been much longer—e. g. Balabhadravarman of Chamba reigned for sixty-two 
years (1589 to 1641)—, others \eiy short. We must, therefore, try to 
stabilize these dates b}’ synchronisms, either direct correlations with datable 
other happenings or at least with general political constellation in which 
the recorded events could have been possible. There is a tradition that the 
Rajputs and Brahmins of Brahmor immigrated from ‘Delhi’ in the reign 
of Ajyavarman who, according to Dr. Vogel’s calculation, would have ruled 
in ca. 76U-8(h As such traditions generally are reliable, however, misunderstood 
they may be in detail, we shall have to discover the historical situation in 
which such an immigration can have taken place. Delhi then did not yet 
exist, but it stands apparentlv for the capital of Northern India which then 
was Kanauj. Now we know from the Rajatarangini that in 733 Lalitaditva 
of Kashmir took Kanauj, and that in his campaign all over India he sent 
political opponents and hostages back to Kashmir. That people would 
voluntarily have emigrated from Kanauj to lonely Brahmor, is most improba¬ 
ble ; but that political exiles in Lalitaditya’s time might have been forced 
to settle there, is quite acceptable. 

Such an interpretation is corroborated by the tradition of the Suket, 
Mandi, Keonthal and Kashtwar States. The first ruler of the mother state 
Suket, ^’irasena (Bir Sen), .4. D. 765, is said to have been a descendant of 
the Senas of Bengal. Now’such an early Sena dynasty is not knowm. But 
a Bengali Brahmin tradition identifies this Virasena with a raja Adisurva. 
Adisurya=.\disena, however, points towards Aditya ( = Surya)—sena, the 
founder of the later dynasty of Imperial Guptas in Magadha (Bihar-Bengal). 
As Lalitaditya of Kashmir deported Jivitagiipta II, the last ruler of the same 
line, to Kashmir, it would not seem improbable that other desendants of 
Adityasena were exiled to other parts of the Himalava. Birsen of Suket 
would have been one of them, carving out his own small state after the death 
of Lalitaditya in 756. 

However, if this is correct, we have to shift the reign of Ajyavarman 
from ca. 760-80 down to somewhere about 730-35, i. e. the time of the fall 
of Kanauj. We must confess that such a date does not stand on very 
strong foundations. But it works out very satisfactorily. For in this case 
the reign of Meruvarman, the founder of Brahmor, has to be fixed somewhere 
about 650, i. e. a few' years after the death of Harshavardhana of Thanesar. 
And Adityavarman would have lived in the last decades of the sixth century, 
probably a contemporary of Sarv’avarman Maukhari. 

This being granted, we might reconstruct the historv of the Brahmapura 
kingdom like this : .Already Isvaravarman Maukhari had fought with the Sulika- 
Gurjaras. His successor settled part of these invaders, after their defeat, in 
the Himalayan valleys between the Chenab and Sutlej, in the same manner as 
the later Roman emperors settled defeated Teutonic tribes, as frontier guards, 
in the dee astated provinces, along the Rhine and Danube. About the reign 
of Sarvavarman Maukhari Hindu cultural influence had sufficiently penetrated 
so that the leading 8ulika families accepted orthodox Hindu religion and 
assumed Hindu names ending in the sufti.x Varman like those of their overlords, 
the Maukharis. Hie ruling family probablv were the somavamsi Vurmans of 
Teleswar-Brahmapura in Kumaon. The suiyavamsi Vartnans then may have 
been their vassals somewhere, perhaps in the western districts of the kingdom. 
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Possibly the stronger direct control of Harshavardhana of Thanesar over Kulu 
in the early seventh century may have made them practically independent of 
Taleswar-Brahmapura. 

When that place was apparently destroyed by the Tibetan king Srong- 
btsanasgam-po ( 600 - 650 ) in the chaotic years subsequent to Harsha- 
vardhana’s death (A. D. 648), Divakaravarman retreated into the inaccessible 
Budhal valley, declared his independence and, in assertion of this claim, 
founded another royal capital Brahmapura-Brahmor. His son Meruvarman 
then reconquered the whole Brahmapura kingdom and embellished his new 
capital with the richly carved temples and brass images which are discussed in 
this book. Under his successors the state again declined. Their names 
(Mandaravarman, Kantaravarman, Pragalbhavarman, i. e. the Mountain 
Varman, the Forest Varrnan, the Bold Varman) seem rather barbarian. In 
Bana’s Kadamhari there is a hardly veiled reference to the loss of Kulu which 
was conquered by Chandrapida (713-20) and Tarapida (720-24/5) of Kashmir. 

Ajyavarman must have lived in the early reign of Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir, as already mentioned. That he had become a vassal of Kashmir can 
be concluded from archaeological evidence. At Manali in Kulu there are 
vestiges of a fortress guarding the Rohtang Pass in which some sculptures in 
the Kashmir style of Lalitaditya’s reign have been discovered. Two carved 
wooden reliefs in the mixed Kashmir-Kanauj style of the same period stand at 
Maylang in Lahul. Further down the .Chandrabhaga, in Chamba-Lahul, 
vestiges of Kashmir art can be traced at Markula-Udaipur and at Trilok-nath. 
Thus a whole line of strongholds and temples can be traced from the Rohtang 
Pass through Lahul and probably Pangi, Kashtwar and the Maru Wardhwan 
Valley to Kashmir, guarding the empire of Lalitaditya against the Tibetan 
raiders. Brahmor was, naturally, situated inside this defence line. In 
Brahmor itself the top gable of the Lakshana Devi Temple and the bust of 
‘Sakti Devi’ ( a Bodhisattva ? ) at Chatrarhi tell the same tale”. 

Aditya Varma ( c. A. D. 620 ) 

Title of‘Varma’—The name of this raja appears as Adi Varma in the 
Bansauli and is of very special interest, for it is twice mentioned in the 
Brahmaur inscriptions, in which he is referred to as the greatgrandfather of 
Meru Varman by whose orders they were engraved; and he was the first of the 
Chamba line to assume the title or suffix of ‘Varma.’* 

References to Chamba in Kulu chronicle—There are several references 
to Chamba in the Kulu Chronicle (vide Kulu, Lahul and Spiti by Captain 
Harcourt) and the earliest of these probably refers to Aditya Varma. It is to 
the effect that Brahmo Pal, raja of Kulu, left no legitimate sons, and the rajas 
of Chamba (Brahmapura), Ladakh, Suket Bashahr, Kangra, and Bangahal made 
one Ganesh Pal his heir. This note is interesting as showing that at that early 
period the Brahmapura State was recognized by all the neighbouring kingdoms, 
and was powerful enough to exert some influence in their internal affairs. 

Bala Varma (c.A.D. 640) 

The name of this raja is not found in the Bansauli having been omitted 
probably by a clerical error. It occurs, however, in two of the Brahmaur 
inscriptions, in which Bala Varma is spoken of as the grandfather of Meru 
Varman. About this time, Dr. Hermann Goetz states, ‘‘The empire of the great 


•The Sanskrit word varma (n) means "armour, coat of mail; shelter, protetion,” and as 
the Second member of a compound noun it means'• protected by.” It was anciently used 
in Rajput names, as sarma {n) was in those of Brahmans. 
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Harshavardhana of Thanesar (606-647/8) extended up to the Ravd. But those 
western territories, i.e. the kingdoms of Jullundur (Trigarta-Kangra in the 
Beas Valley), Brahmapura and Satadru (on the Sutlej) were merly vassals 
acknowledging his suzerainty. What happened during the chaotic years 
subsequent to Harshavardhana’s death, is not known”. 

Divakara Varma (c.A.D. 660) 

In the Brahniaiir inscriptions this raja’s name is found in its full form; 
but in the BansauU, and the Chitrari inscription, it occurs as Deva Varma. 

Meru Varman (c.A.D. 680) 

As the name of this chief stands fifth in the Bansaitli after that of the pre¬ 
vious raja, who was his father, it is clearly out of its proper place. The error must 
have crept in at an early period, for all the existing copies of the Bansauli 
are alike. 

His conquests —!Meru ^'arman seems to have Iteen one of the most notable 
of the early Brahmapura rulers. He was probably the first to extend the State 
boundaries by conquest, for in the Chitrari inscription it is recorded, that he 
dedicated the idol of Shakti Devi in gratitude for help against his enemies, 
whom he had attacked in their strongholds and overcome. An inscribed stone 
has recently been found at Gun which was erected by a samanta or feudatory 
of Meru Varman, probably a raja, named Ashadha. From this it is clear 
that Meru Varman’s rule extended down the Ravi Valley almost as far as the 
present capital. There is also a note in the Kulu chronicle which almost cer¬ 
tainly refers to him. In the reign of Sri Dateshawar Pal, raja of Kulu, there 
was war with Chamba (Brahmapura) in which the Kulu chief was killed by Umer, 
raja of Chamba. There is no such name on the Chamba roll ; but it seems 
probable that Umer is simpU' a transposition of Meru. Assuming this to be 
correct, it would appear that under Meru \’arman the Brahmapura State asserted 
its power, and carried its arms successfully into one at least of the neighbour¬ 
ing principalities. This is confirmed by the further note in the Kulu annals 
that Amar Pal, raja of that State, while defending his country from another 
inroad of the Brahmapura chief, was slain with all his sons, except one. This 
son, Sital Pal, was an exile for life in Bashahr, and he and five of his des¬ 
cendants never reigned, from which it would seem that Kulu remained subject 
to Brahmapura for a considerable period (vide Kulu, Lahul and Spill, pages 
113-4). 

Spiti and Chamba were probably allies in the invasion of Kulu which w’as 
made through Lahul, as also in the subsequent war in which Parsidh Pal was 
the victor. That Kulu thf-reafter formed part of the kingdom, appears from 
Visakhadatta’s drama Mttdrarakshasa, in which the king of Kulu (Kuluta) is 
called Chitrar arman. No such king is otherwise known to us, and the name 
may be imaginary ; but its suffix Varman indicates that he was a Brahmapura 
feudatory, not an indigenous prince. The reconquest of Kulu by Sri Jaresvar- 
pal we may tentatively place about 650 A.D., the time when the older Brahma¬ 
pura in Kumaon had been destroyed by the Tibetans of Sron-btsan sgam-po. 
The utter silence about his next five successors may be due to the fact that 
they were again subjected by Meru Varman of Brahmaur, though tolerated as 
vassals. For the very fact that new Brahmapura capital was founded in the 
inaccessible Budhil Valley, shows that Meru Varman did not feel too safe, and 
therefore tried not to e'^transje the reconquered area unnecessarily. However, 
under Meru \'arrran’s obscure succes.sors this overlordship seems to have soon 
ceased. Bana's novel Kadumhari narrates that king Tarapida of l^jjayini 
conquered Kuluta, took the princess Pattralekha prisoner, and that his queen 
Vilasavati made the princess betel-bearer to prince Chandrapida. Now, these 
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are only slightly disguised allusions to the political expansion of Kashmir under 
the Karkota kings. And the subjection of Ajya Varma of Brahmaur by 
Lalitaditya proves to be but the last link in a long chain of diplomatic and 
military moves, by which his predecessors Chandrapida and Tarapida had 
already broken up the Brahmapura kingdom. 

Temples at Brahmaur —But Meru Varman was not only a brave and 
warlike leader, he was also a great builder, and there are still in existence in 
Brahmaur many interesting remains, some of which are known to date from 
his time, They prove that even at that early period of its history the 
State possessed a considerable measure of wealth and material resources. 
The remains consist chiefly of temples, in a remarkably good state of 
preservation in spite of their long exposure to the weather. Their names 
are Mani Mahes, Lakshana Devi, Ganesha and Nar Singh*. In front of the 
Mani Mahes temple is a brazen bull of life size, on the pedestal of which is a long 
inscription. This and the other two inscriptions, in the temples of Lakshana 
Devi and Ganesha, distinctly ascribe the dedication of all the idols named, 
except that of Nar Singh, and also of the brazen bull, to Meru Varman. 
Tradition affirms that the Surajmukha Shrine was also built by him, and, 
in accordance with ancient custom, a Chamba raja, when visiting Brahmaur, 
had to pay his devotions at this temple before proceeding to his camp. 
The image of Shakti Devi at Chitrari, with its inscription, has already been 
referred to as dating from the reign of Meru Varman. Lands are said to have 
been assigned for the support of these temples, but no title deeds have yet 
been found of an earlier date than the tenth century. 

Meru Varman was followed by sev'eral rajas, of whom we know nothing 
but the names. These were Mandar Varma ; Kantar Varma ; Pragalbh 
Varma. 

Here it may be mentioned that the gazetteer of the erstwhile Bilaspur 
State records (page 4) that Ghambir Chand, a son of Bir Chand, founder of 
the Bilaspur State, took possession of Chamba during 697-730 A. D. This 
piece of historical version is, however, open to two questions. Firstly, 
in 697-730 A. D , what later became the Chamba State was still the State 
of Brahmapura, and, unless the Bilaspur gazetteer has inaptly used the 
word Chamba in place of Brahmapura, Gambhir Chand could not have taken 
possession of any state called Chamba, presuming there was no state of that 
name other than the one we are dealing with. Secondly, according to 
Hutchison (page 496 of The History of the Ptvijab Hill States vol. II Bilaspur) 
.Ghambir Chand founded the Chanehni State. Chanehni lay to the south of 
the Chenab river and the west of Bhadrawah. Possibly the Bilaspur gazetteer 
mistook Chanehni for Chamba. However, the possibility still remains, to 
a certain extent, that the history of Chamba itself is silent about the details 
of the reign of the aforesaid three rulers because the State was, during this 
period, under subjugation, and, if it was so, Gambhir Chand might well have 
been the subjugator, for Chanehni was not too far away. 

Ajya Varma (c. A. D. 760) 

Tradition of Brahmin and Rajput Gaddies —The Gaddi Brahmins and 
Rajputs have a tradition that they came to Brahmaur from Delhi in the reign 
of this raja. It is also on record that when his son grew up to manhood 
Ajya Varma initiated him into the art of government, and then installed him 


* While the shrines of Lakshana Devi and Ganesha, at Brahmaur, and of Shakti 
Devi at Chitrari, almost certa’nly date from the time of Weru \ arman the present temple 
of Mani Mahes is probably of later date; the original temple, however, was erected by 
Meru Varman, as proved by the inscription on the bull. 
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as raja. He, therefore, retired to the junction of the Ravi and Budhil rivers 
near Ulans, where he spent the rest of his life in the worship of Shiva; and is 
said to have been translated to heaven. 

Suvarn Varma (c. A. D, 780) 

The last Kulu-Brahmaur war probably took place late in the reign of 
Suvarn \’arma of Brahmaur or early in that of Lakshmi Varma, soon after the 
death of Lalitaditya. Bir sen, who had founded Suket State ca. 765, in his 
later years conquered Saraj, the southernmost province of Kulu, and 
subjected its Raja Bhupal. As this cannot have happened earlier than ca. 
780, and as Bhupal’s predecessor Shishpal and Narottampal seem to have 
reigned only for a short time, Naradpal must have lived somewhere about 
the middle of the eighth century. The war is said to have lasted twelve 
years and again to have weakened the Brahmapura forces badly. The 
tradition of the destruction of a Brahmaur army in the gorge of Rahla Kothi 
near the Rohtan Pass appears very fantastic, but is borne out by the local 
conditions. 

Lakshmi V'arma (c, A. D. 800) 

Invasion of Brahmapura by the Kira —This raja had not been long in 
power when the country was visited by an epidemic of a virulent and fatal 
character, resembling cholera or plague. Large numbers fell victims to the 
disease, and the State was in a measure depopulated. Taking advantage of the 
desolation which prevailed, a people bearing the name of Kira in the chronicle 
invaded Brahmapura, and having killed the raja, took possession of the 
territory. It is uncertain who the Kiras were. They are referred to in the 
Brihatsamhita in association with Kashmiris, but in such a manner as to show 
that the two nations were distinct from each other. Dr. Stein is of opinion 
that they occupied the mountains north-east of Kashmir, and they may 
therefore hav'e been Tibetans, or Yarkandis, as is the belief in Chamba. They 
also held Baijnath in the Kangra Valley, which was anciently called Kiragrama. 
The name Kira seems also to have been applied to the Ka.shmiris. (Vide 
Ancient Geography of India, page 93). 

The Kira invasion which gave the coup de grace to the Brahmapura 
kingdom, can be identified with certainty. The term ‘Kira’ generally was 
used for the hardly known tribes in the hinterland of Kashmir; in the middle 
ages, when the Dards, Bhauttas, etc. were already known, it referred mainly 
to those Tibetans who were not the immediate neighbours of the Himalayan 
Indians. Since their conversion to Budhisin under Srong-btsan-sgam-po in 
638 the Tibetans had become restless. This king seems temporarily to have 
overrun northern India ca 648 50. Then king Mang-Srong-mang-btsan (650- 
679) warred with the Turks and Chinese; Gung-srong ‘du-rje (679-705) invaded 
the upper Hoangho Valley, Rhotan, Baltistan and Nepal; Khri-ide-btsung- 
brtan-mes-’ag-tshoms (705-55) attacked China and Kashmir and could be kept 
at bay only with the utmost difficulty; Khri-Srong Ide-btsm (755-97) at last 
annihilated Lalitaditya of Kashmir in Sinkiang, looted the Chinese capital 
Ch’ang-an, and occupied Hsi-an-fu and Szu-ch’uan. Khri-srong ide-btsan’s 
hordes overran also Brahmaur, Kulu and Mandi. Tibetan inscriptions of this 
time are found on some rocks at Ghosan in the Budhil Valley not far from 
Brahmaur, others in Kulu, on the road between Manali and Katrain. Riwalsar, 
twenty miles south of Mandi on the Suket road, is even today visited by Tibetan 
pilgrims as the Zahor of Padmasambhava, the spiritual guide of the Tibetan 
conqueror, and the actual founder of lamaism. However, under Khri-srong 
ide-btsan’s weak successors the Tibetan empire rapidly declined, and after the 
assassination of Dar-mardbyig-dur-bstan by a monk in 842 A.D., it was divided 
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and soon even sub-divided. Thus, the conquests of the Tibetans in the Indian 
Himalaya were again lost after a few decades. 

Kulu becomes independent —Kulu had probably remained under the 
sway of Brahmapura from the time of Meru Varman, but it recovered its inde¬ 
pendence on the death of Lakshmi Varma, for the Kulu chronicle states that 
its raja obtained help from Bushahar and expelled the Chamba (Brahmapura) 
troops. 

Mushun Varma (c.A.D. 820) 

Tradition regarding his birth —Lakshmi Varma left no son, but his rani 
was enceinte at the time of his death and an interesting legend has come down 
to us regarding the birth of her child. On the defeat and death of the raja, the 
wazir ani parohit, or family priest, had the rani put into a palki, and carried 
off towards Kangra. On reaching the village of Garoh, a little be 3 ’ond Deol, in 
the Trehta illaqa of the Upper Ravi Valley, she felt the pains of labour coming 
on, and desiring the bearers to put down the palki, went into a cave by the 
wayside, and there her son was born. Thinking it better to leave the infant to 
perish than run the risk of his capture bj’ their enemies who were in pursuit, 
she left him in the cave, and returning to the palki resumed her journey. 
Suspicion was, however, aroused and, on being closely questioned, the rani 
confessed that she had given birth to a son, and left him in the cave. The 
wazir and parohit at once went back, and found the young prince, with a 
number of mice surrounding and keeping guard over him; and from this 
circumstance he was named Mushun Varma.* The villagers still shew the 
stone on which he is said to have been laid. Having recovered the child the 
partv proceeded on their journey to Kangra. There the rani took up her 
residence in the house of a Brahman whom she made her guru; and remained 
eight or nine years under his protection, without disclosing her identity. One 
day the boy happened to tread on some flour sprinkled on the floor, and the 
Brahman, on seeing his footprint, recognized it to be that of a roj’al person, 
and the mother being questioned made known her relationship to the Brahma¬ 
pura royal familv- The Brahman thereupon conducted her and the child to 
the raja of Sukett, who received them kindly, and had .Mushun \’arma provided 
for, and carefully educated. He grew up intelligent and brave, and received 
the raja’s daughter in marriage, and with her as dowry the pargana of Pangna, 
and other large presents. Mushun Varma was also furnished with an army, 
and returning to Brahmapura he drove out the invaders and recovered his 
kingdom. 

Killing of mice forbidden —Nothing is on record about him after his 
return, but the killing of mice is said to have been prohibited by him on 
account of the services rendered by these animals in his infancv. This custom 
still obtains in the Chamba royal family, and a mouse caught in the palace is 
never killed. 

After Mushun Varma the following rajas ruled in .succession, but nothing 
is known regarding any of them Hans Varma; Sar \’arma; Sen Varma; Sajjan 
Varma. 

Dr. Hermann Goetz would have us believe that “.Vccording to the Pehoa 
(Karnal district) inscription (.4. D. 862), Mihira Bhoja I Pratihara (836-85) 
controlled all the provinces up to the Ravi. Archaeological evidence corrobo¬ 
rates these conclusions. Late Gupta architecture and stra\- sculptures 

* The name of Maiisikdnos of Alexander’s historians, who ruled in Sindh, is derived 
by Lassen from tlie Sanskrit Maushikj, or mouse. See .ilc. CrmUle's/i/rasioi/ o/ India by 
Alexander the Great. 

7 Ills name is given as Parbogh. 
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(seventh-early eighth centuries) can be traced in the Simla States, Kulu, 
Kangra, Chaimba, even at Asarur (the Gurjara capital of Takkadesa) west of 
the Ravi, but not beyond. The original Sandhya Devi temple of Jagatsukh in 
Kuhi belongs to a style group which we have to associate with the Kanauj of 
the Ayudha dynasty, and Pala bronzes have been found both in Kulu and at 
Chitrari in Chamba”. 

Sahil Varma (c. A. D. 920) 

Invasion of Kulu —This raja holiK a \ ery conspicuous place in the State 
annals, for it was he who conquered the lower Ravi Vallc\-, and transferred the 
seat of government from Brahmapura to the new capital, which he had founded 
at Chamba. It was probably in the beginning of his reign that another 
invasion of Kulu took place. ‘The Chamba forces advanced to Majnakot, a 
village near the foot of the Rohtan Pass, and built a fort. The war continued 
for twelve years, a phrase which in the hills seems to bear the meaning, 'for a 
long time’, and then a peace was concluded. But the Kulu people were 
insincere and only sought for an opportunity to destrov the invaders. A social 
gathering was arranged to which the Chamba people w'ere invited, ostensibly to 
cement the truce which had been concluded; and the place fixed upon was Kothi 
village on the other side of the Beas. The river there flows through a deep and 
narrow gorge, which at that time was spanned by two beams w’ith cross planks, 
there being no bridge. As the feast was to be at night two Kulu men secretly 
went on ahead and removed the planks and placed some long grass across 
instead. When the Chamba men arrived in the darkness each man in trying 
to cross fell into the gorge. Many were drowned before the deceit was dis¬ 
covered by the drummers going down, when the sound of the drums ceasing 
aroused suspicion. Those who remained on the right bank turned and fled, but 
practically the whole Chamba force was destroyed. This war is still recalled in 
local tradition, according to which the Gaddi army, as the Chamba army was 
called, besieged the rana of Manali in the lower Manali fort on the Gaddi 
Paddar or Gaddi Plain for a long time. The Kulu garrison was in great straits, 
their supplies having become almost exhausted, and in order to deceive the 
besiegers thev milked a bitch, mixed some rice with the milk and made khir 
(rice and milk) which they threw but to the Gaddies. Seeing this the latter 
came to the conclusion that provisions in the fort were abundant and raised the 
siege. It is interesting to note that the Chamba force is traditionally called 
the Gaddi .\rmy, showing that it came from Brahmapura, the original capital 
and the home of the Gaddies.t 

Visit of eighty four yogies to Brahmapura —Shortlv after Sahil Varma's 
accession Brahmapura was visited by eighty-four vogies, who were greatly 
pleased with the raja’s piety and hospitality, and, as he had no heir, they 
promised him ten sons. They w'ere invited to remain in Brahmapura till the 
predication was fulfilled, and in due course ten sons were born, and also a 
daughter named Champavati. 

Founding of Champa —Meanwhile Sahil Varma had been engaged in 
extending hib rule, and had brought under his sw'ay all the jjetty ranas who 
still held the lower portion of the Ravi Valley. On this expedition he was 
accompanied by Charpat Nath, one of the vogfes, and also by his queen and 
daughter. Pre\-iou3 to its occupation by Sahil Varma, the plateau on which 
the town of Chamba stands was within the domain of a rana, who had 

*The History of the Punjab Hill States (Kuluj page 4.>5 by Dr Hutcliison 

tFago 4,1 .t ol the History of the Pat/jah Hill States hy Dr Hut( hison. 
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conveyed it in sasan or gift to a family of Kanwan Brahmans. Champavati, 
the raja’s daughter, took a great liking to the place, and asked her father to 
found a town and make it his capital. Sahil Varma was desirous of acceding 
to her wish, but all the land fit for building purposes had passed into the hands 
of the Brahmans, and he was unwilling to dispossess them. At length an 
arrangement was effected, whereby, in recognition of their proprietary rights, 
eight chakHs (Chamba copper coins) were promised in perpetuity on the 
occasion of every marriage in the town. The land was given up, and the 
above condition has been observed ever since. These days the parties 
concerned, of their own accord, may pay a rupee or two instead of eight 
chaklies to a Brahman belonging to the Kanwan family. The raja then 
founded the town, and named it Champa after his daughter.* 

The rani’s sacrifice —An interesting and pathetic legend has come down 
to us in connection with the settlement of the new capital. There was no 
good and convenient water supply, and the raja was anxious to meet this 
need. He, therefore, had a water-course made from the Sarota stream round 
the shoulder of the Shah Madar Hill, behind the town. For some reason the 
water refused to enter the channel prepared for it, and, in accordance with 
the superstitious notions of the time, this was ascribed to supernatural causes. 
The spirit of the stream must be propitiated, and the Brahmans, on being 
consulted replied that the victim must be either the rani or her son. Another 
tradition runs that the raja himself had a dream in which he was directed to 
offer up his son, whereupon the rani pleaded to be accepted as a substitute. 
The raja was unwilling to accede to her wish, and wanted to offer some one 
else, but she insisted that if there must be a sacrifice she should be the victim. 
Her wish prevailed, and, accompanied by her maidens, and bare-headed as for 
sati, she wended her way up the hill to the spot near the village of Balota, 
where the water-course leaves the main stream. There a grave was dug and 
she was buried alive. The legend goes on to say that when the grave was filled 
in the water began to flow, and has ever since flowed abundantly. 

The Suhi Mela —Yogakara, the son and successor of Sahil \'arma, 
mentions his mother’s name in the only copper-plate of his reign which has 
been found. It was Nenna Devi, and she may possibly' have been the rani 
referred to. In memory of her devotion a small shrine was afterwards erected 
by her husband on the spot, at the top of the present flight of steps, where 
she is said to have sat down to rest. A mela was also appointed to be held 
yearly, from the fifteenth of Chet to the first of B.iisakh. It is called the 
Suhi Mela, and is attended only by women and children, who, in their gayest 
attire, climb the steps to the shrine, and there sing the rani’s praises and 
present their floral offerings. They were all entertained at the raja's expense 
on this occasion. After the merger of states the expenses, on account of this 
entertainment, are borne by the Municipal Committee, Chamba. The steps 
are not ancient, having been constructed bv Rani Sarda, queen of Raja 
Ajit Singh, A. D. 1794—1808. 

There can be little doubt that legend is founded on fact. Such a 
sacrifice was quite in keeping with the spirit of the times, and it is noteworthy 
that the mela has been held from time immemorial, affording strong proof 
of the truth of the story as related. It is significant, too, that, although a 


*This is the version in the chronicle, but two other suppositions are possible. The 
place may have receu'ed its name from the champa tree, which grows in the neighbour¬ 
hood and even in the town itself, or it may have been named after the ancient Champa, 
which stood near the modern Bhagalpur in Bengal It is also pc ssible ihat the name was 
already in use in the time of the ranas. 
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death in the royal family during any other mela neces-^itated its immediate 
suspension, this did not apply in the case of the Suhi Mela which was never 
interrupted. 

The Champavati temple —Another legend has also been handed down 
by tradition in connection with the founding of the Champavati or Chamesni 
temple, probablv the first erected b\' Sahil Varma in Chamba. His daughter 
Champavati was of a religious disposition, and used to visit the place of a 
sadhti for conversation. Su.spicion was in.stilled into her father’s mind, and 
he followed her on one occasion with a drawn sword in his hand, only howev'er 
to find that the house was empty. As he entered, a voice came from the 
stillness upbraiding him for his suspicions, and telling him that his child had 
been taken from him as a punishment. He was further commanded to erect a 
temple to her on the spot where he stood, to atone for his sin, and avert 
calamity from his house. The temple was accordingly built, and named after 
his daughter, who is there worshipped as a goddess. It is regarded as the 
family temple of the Chamba rajas, and a mela has been held in connection 
with it from time immemorial, from the first to the twenty-first Baisakh. 
Until the beginning of the twentieth century it was customary for the ruling 
chief to make a daily visit during the mela to certain temples in fixed rotation, 
always returning to that of Champavati, but this custom has now fallen into 
disuse. Sahil Varma also erected sev'eral other temples in Chamba, which 
are still in existence. The earliest of these are believed to have been the 
Chandragupta and Kameshwara temples, built for two idols of Shiva which 
he took out of the Sat stream near its junction with the Ravi. This he did 
while bathing, under the guidance of Charpat Nath. 

The Lakshmi Narayana temple —Of the other temples erected by 
Sahil Varma the principal one is that of Lakshmi Xarayima, or Vishnu, in 
association with which a curious legend has been preserved. Being desirous of 
raising a temple to ^'lshnu, the raja sent nine of his son; to the marble quarries 
in the Vindhya Mountains, to bring a block of marble for an image. They 
were successful in this mission, but on beginning to cut the slab it was found 
to contain a frog. -\s this was considered to render it unsuitable for the 
primary purpose for w’hich it was intended, the slab was used in making some 
smaller images. These were the Trimukha, or three-faced image of Shiva; 
a small image of Ganpat now in the Chandragupta temple; and also that of a 
small goddess, possibly Lakshmi, wife of \'ishnu. The young piinces were 
sent to bring another block, but were all killed by robbers on their way back. 
On this news reaching Chamba, Sahil Varma sent his eldest son Yogakara, who 
was also attacked, but, receiv ing help from some sanyasi gosaiiis, he destroyed 
the robbers, and returned with a slab, from which the image of Vishnu was 
made, and set up in the temple prepared for it. Sahil ^'arma is also said to 
have built the t handra Shekhara temple at Saho, for an idol found in the Sal 
stream near that place.* 

When all the temples were finished, lands were assigned for their support; 
but no copper-plates of Sahil ^'arma’s time have yet been found. 

Palace at Chamba —The original palace at Chamba must also have been 
erected by Sahil ^’arma, an 1 it doubtless occupied the same ^ite as the present 
buililing. 

The Charpat Nath shrine —In all matters connected with the settlement 
of the new capital the raja was guided by the advice of the Yogi Charpatnath; 

*Rece't research by Dr. Vogel has shown that the original temple of Chandra 
Shekhara was erected about the tune of Sahil Varma, bv a local chief, probably a rana, 
named Satyaki 
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and in recognition of this a shrine was afterwards erected to him near the 
Lakshmi Narayana temple, where puja is done morning and evening. This 
shrine is ascribed to Sahil Varma, but it probably dates from a later period. 

The Chamba coinage —The only coin special to Chamba is the chakli, 
five of which make an anna, and it has been in use, in all likelihood, from 
ancient times. On it Sahil Varma caused to be struck a pierced ear, the symbol 
of a yogi, in honour of Charpat Nath, and this has been continued down to the 
recent time. The later rajas added the Vishnu-^a/f, or feet of Vishnu on their 
coins. There is no tradition of a silver coinage ever having been current. 

Later references to Sahil Varma —Sahil Varma stands out as the most 
conspicuous personality on the long roll of the Thamba chiefs; and his name 
is a household word throughout the district. Though his son Yogakara makes 
no speeial reference to him in the copper-plate of his reign, there are reasons 
for believing that his martial qualities were recognized far beyond the bounds 
of the State, and that his conquests were not confined to the Ravi Valiev. 
Two copper-plates have lately come to light in which some of the events of his 
reign are alluded to; and after making due allowance for hvperbole and 
exaggeration, it seems probable that the references are founded on fact. The 
first of these plates was granted by Soma Varma, and the second by Soma and 
Asata, sons of Salavahana Varma; they date from A.D. 1056-66, i.e., about 
one hundred and twenty years after Sahil Varma’s death, when his name and 
fame would still be fresh in the memory of the people; and deserve mention 
in this history. For the translation we are indebted to Dr. Vogel of the 
Archaeological Survey. After the customary introduction it runs as follows :— 

“From his residence at the glorious Champaka, the highly devout king 
(Soma Varma), an ornament of the spotless house of Sahil Deva, who (Sahil) 
was a fresh rain-cloud to extinguish in a moment the mighty blazing fire of the 
Kira forces ; fanned as by the wind by the Lord of Durgara, assisted by the 
Saumatika ; whose army was manifestly crushed by the fearful frown on his 
brow ; whose alliance was humbly sought by the ruler of Trigarta, subdued 
by force ; who was asked the favour of his bestowing royalty in return for 
services, by his kinsman the lord of Kuluta, anxious to render him homage ; 
who by the weight of battle had broken, like a wide-spreading tree the large 
force of the Turushka, on whom wounds had been inflicted ; who bore the 
fortunate name of Karivarsha (elephant rain) on account of the continous and 
stable generation of his posterity, joyfully granted by the Lord Bhaskara (the 
Sun-god), whose mind was made fully contented with gladness by the gift of 
a multitude of elephants, whose flat cheeks were co\ ered with a swarm of bees, 
attracted by the scent of the rut-secretion, and which were bestowed in 
Kurukshetra at the time of an eclipse; who has made the circuit of the 
seven worlds fragrant by his fame, painted with the inkbrushes, which were 
the mouths of all the princes assembled on that occasion; who by his unequall¬ 
ed kindness and compassion, combined with unsurpassed bravery, generosity, 
firmness, and unfathomable profoundness has impaired the fame of heroes 
like the son of Jamadagni (Parasurama),-Si\ i, Kama, T udhishthira ; whose 
wide-spread greatness, brilliant with matchless effulgence, was renowned like 
that of Sudrakasvami Deva : by looking upon whose lovely presence the eyes 
of the world have been made fruitful ; who, by his fury in setting in array 
a thousand battles , acquired such names as (marked by rashness), 

Nissankamalla (dauntless wrestler), and Matamata sinha (roaring line)”*. 

Invasion of the Kira —With one exception all the names in the 
quotation are fairly well known, and the references are of great historical 

*The te.xt is almost e.xactly the Same in both the plates, except that the reference 
to the Turushka is omitted from the first plate. 
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interest. As regards the Kira, we have seen that tlie}- were a people 
located in the mountains in the vicinity of the Kashmir Valley, and associated 
with the Kashmiris. They conquered Brahmapura in the time of Lakshmi 
Varma, and they are here represented as having again invaded the State. It 
is safe to assume that the Kashmiris were in league with them, and they were 
also assisted by the raja of Durgara, the ancient name of Jammu State, of 
which the present form is Dagar, still in common use.* Who the Saumatika 
were is not quite certain, but most likely the inhabitants of Sumurta, in the 
Basohli State to the west of the Ra\'i, are indicated. Kashmir had from 
ancient times claimed an intermittent suzerainty over the hill tracts as far 
east as the Ravi; and the formidable array which is represented as advancing 
against Sahil Varma was probably meant to assert and uphold this claim. 
They doubtless anticipated an easy victory, but a cnishing defeat awaited 
them; for they are spoken of as having been dispersed by the Charnba forces 
as if by a frown on the raja’s brow. 

Conquest of Trigarta —The next reference is to Trigarta, the ancient 
name of Kangra, which at that early period also included Julltindur and a 
large portion of territorv on the plains, between the Sutlej and the Ravi. We 
are told that Saliil Varma’s alliance was sought by the Trigarta Chief after a 
contest in which Charnba was victorious. With such a name for valour we 
mav well believe that Sahil Varma's conquests were not confined to the Ravi 
Valley; and the war with Trigarta suggests the probability of the Charnba 
Chief having carried his arms to the south of the Dhaula Dhar, and annexed 
the whole southern fringe of that range, from the Ravi to Bir Bangahal. There 
are said to be many traditions in Kangra, pointing to an early occupation of 
these territories by Charnba. 

Kulu subject to Charnba— Kuluta is the ancient name of the principality 
of Kulu, and we are told that it owned allegiance to Charnba in the time of 
Sahil Varma, as it had done at an earlier period. The two royal families were 
also connected by marriage. 

Wars with the Turushka —The reference to the Turuslika is in some 
respects the most interesting of all. This name was applied to all invaders of 
India from the North-West. Originally used for the Sevthians, it came 
afterwards to hat e an exclusive reference to the Muhammedans, who from 
the middle of the seventh centurv had begun to make their influence felt on 
the North-West frontier. Kabul was conquered by them in A. D. 871. The 
Turki Sliahi dynasty, which had ruled Kabul and Peshawar for centuries was 
overthrown about A. D. 900, bv the Brahman wazir of the last Turki Shahi 
king, who founded the Hindu Shahi dynasty, with its later capital at Ohind 
on the Indus. There this dvnasty continued to rule over the kingdom of 
Gaiidhari, till finallv expelled bv Mahmud of Ghazni in A. D. 1021. As we 
learn from the Rajataran^ini, these kings were in alliance with Kashmir, and 
also doubtless with other States in the Punjab, which was for a long time in 
subjection to them. We mav, therefore, conclude that contingents were sent 
bv these States to help to oppose the onward advance of the fierce invaders 
from the West, and it w.ts most probablv in one of these frontier wars that 
Sahil Varma, came into conflict with the Turushka, and gained renown for 
himself by his t nliant deeds. 

Reference to Kurukshetra —The reference to Kunikshetra is in full 
accord v\ith ancient custom in India, 


♦The I'apital probably rlu n was at Babbapura, now Babor, 17 miles east of Jammu, 
where ancient remains still exist The raja of Babbapura is referred to in the Rajalaran^itn 
as sub|ert to K.mliniir in A T) 1US7-8 
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Abdication and death of Sahil Varma—Sahil \"arma did not spend the 
last years of his life in Chamba; probably the home of his early daj-s had greater 
attractions for him. We may well believe that his reign was a long one in 
view of all that he accomplished; and when his work was done, and old age 
was creeping upon him, he abdicated in favour of his son Yogakara, and retired 
to Brahmapura to spend the evening of his life in peace. There he dwelt as a 
sadhu in the company of Charpat Nath and the other yogis, many of whose 
shrines are still pointed out on the small ‘green’ where all the temples stand, 
and which for this reason is called the Cbaitrasi. For the same reason the 
Chamba State is believed to have been originally subdivided into eighty-four 
illaqas, but they were less numerous subsequently. 

Yogakara Varma (A.D. 940) 

The oldest copper-plate deed extant—There is nothing on record in the 
chronicle with regard to this raja subsequent to his accession, but a copper 
plate deed which bears his name is stilt extant. It was granted in the tenth 
year of his reign, and is of interest as being the oldest yet discovered in Chamba. 
Its interest is enhanced by the fact that Yogakara refers to his father and mother 
by name, and also probably to his queen, Tribhuvana Rekha Devi. The deed 
conveyed a grant of land to the Nar Singh temple at Brahmapura, which is 
spoken of as having been erected by the rani, presumably his own or his father’s 
queen. Yogakara himself erected the temple of Ishwar Gaurja, or Gauri 
Shankar, in Chamba, near that of Lakshmi Narayana. 

Vidagdha Varma ( c.A.D. 960) Copper-plate deed 

A copper-plate of this raja’s time is extant. Granted in the fourth year 
of his reign, it mentions his father Yogakara, and his mother Bhogamati Devi. 
The raja speaks of himself as of the house ( gotra ) of Mushun - a name found 
in the Brahmaur inscriptions * 

Dodaka Varma ( A.D. 980 ) 

In the Bansauli Yogakara Varma is f(dlowed b\' a raja named Dagdha 
Varma. An inscribed stone, recently found near Basu, contains, in consecu¬ 
tive order, the names of Yogakara, Vidagdha, and a third raja, named Dodaka, 
by whose order the stone was inscribed. It seems certain that this is the same 
name as the ‘Dagdha’ of the BiinsonH, with the syllables transposed. 
Dodaka was, therefore, the son of Vidagdha and grandson of Yogakara, and as 
in the inscription, he assumes the royal style and titles he must have been the 
ruling raja at the time the stone was inscribed. 

Vichitar Varma-Dhairya Varma 

From the history of Bandralta State ( page 585 of the History of the 
Punjab Hill States voh II by Hutchison ) it appears that some of the z.imindars 
of that State came to Chamba, during the reign of Vichitar \’arnia ( A.D. 980- 
1000), to seek his help against the tyranny and oppression of some ranas and 
Thakurs in Bandralta. Unable to go himself, Vichitar Varma sent his younger 
brother, who vanquished the ranas and made himself the ruler. 

Salavahana Varma ( A.D. 1040) 

The name of this raja does not appear in the Bansauli, and his \-ery 
existence was unknown until the discovery of three copper-plates, in all of 
which he is mentioned.t 


*An mscnbi'J ■'tone, found near Bdbu, is d.ated in the first year of VuUiyhda X arma, 
and was errected by a vassal, probably a rana. 

tThe Han Kai temple crecu-d by S.Uakara, who probably was the same as 
Salavahana 
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Invasion of Ananta Deva of Kashmir— With his reign another interesting 
period in the history of the State is readied. Kashmir, as we have seen, had 
from ancient times asserted a claim to the suzerainty of the hill tracts on her 
borders, as far east at the Ravi. There were probably long intervals during 
which this claim was in abeyance, or when, as in the time of Sahil Varma, 
it was impossible to enforce it; and the State then enjoyed complete 
independence. This would appear to have betn the case from a period anterior 
to the reign of Sahil Varma, but it was now near an end. In A.D. 1028, Ananta 
Deva succeeded as a child to the throne of Kashmir; and when he grew’ up to 
manhood the claim of snpermacy seems to have been revi^■ed, and was resisted 
by the Hill Chiefs. Chainba was then, as we learn from Rajatarangini, under 
the rule of a raja named Sala, who for long was identified with Sahil Varma. 
It would seem that he refused to yield allegiance to Kashmir, with the residt 
that his country was invaded, and himself defeated, deposed, and probably 
killed. There is no allusion to this event in the chronicle, but, for reasons 
already stated, we may conclude that it occurred not later than A.D. lt>60, nor 
earlier than about 1050 : and Vallapiira or Balaur—another small Hill State on 
the Rayi was inyaded by Ananta Deya about the same time, and presumably 
for the same reason. \Ve learn from the plates that Salavahana had two sons 
Soma Varma and Asata Varma-who ruled in succession. 

Soma Varma ( A. D. 1060 ) 

The copper-plates —After deposing Salavahana, the king of Kashmir is 
said to have set up anotl er in his place, and that this was Soma Varma is 
clear from the plates, though his name, like that of his father, is entirely 
absent from the Bansaitli. The first deed is signed by Soma V'arma alone, 
and was granted in the seventh year of his reign, on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, probably September, A.D. 1066. It is on this plate that the signature 
of Salavahana appears, showing that he had intended to make the grant himself, 
w’hich he was prevented from doing by his deposition and death. On it the 
ranas are also referred to under the name of Rajanaka, and in such manner 
as to indicate that some of them at least held high offices in the State.* The 
second deed made a grant of land in favour of Shiva and Vishnu, and is now 
in the possession of the Champavati and Hari Rai temples. It is dated in the 
first year of .^sata’s reign, and is signed by both brothers, with an additional 
grant in the eleventh year, signed by Asata. The long quotation relating to 
Sahil Varma is found almost word for word in both of those plates, except 
the reference to the Turushka, which appears in the second plate. 

According to Hutchison, “ The oldest historical and authentic reference 
to Bhadrawah is contained in Chamba copper-plate title-deed of Soma Varman 
and Asata Deva the latter of whom was a contemporary of Raja Kalasa of 
Kashmir ( A.D 1063-1089 ). In it mention is made of a man from Bhadrawah 
{ Skr. Bhadra-vakasha ) as a landholder in the village of Bhadra (Skr. Bhadra- 
varma ) near Chamba town. It is, however, very improbable that at such an 
early period Bhadrawah belonged to Chamba. It was more contiguous to 
Balaur, lying as it did immediately to the north of that State, and may have 
already come under its control, as stated in the chronicle of that state. 

Asata Varma (A. D. 1080) 

The first plate of this raja has already been referred to, and another, 
the third in which his father’s name is mentioned, was granted in the fifth 
year of his reign. 


*One held the office of AfaAa»)at>a [Prime V inisterl another that of Mahakshap at 
alika [Lord Chancellor]. 
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Reference to Rajatarangini —Though the Bansauli is silent, strong 
corroborative evidence is furnished by the Rajatarangini where it is stated 
that Asata, Raja of Champa visited Kashmir in the winter of A. D. 1087-8, 
in the reign of Kalasha, son of Ananta Deva, who, like his father, asserted 
the claim of suzerainty over Chamba, and other Hill States. That this claim 
was widely acknowledged is proved by the fact that the rulers of seven other 
hill principalities, from Chamba to Urasa or Hazara, were present in Kashmir 
at the same time as Asata Varma It would thus appear that, after the 
invasion of Ananta Deva, the State remained more or less dependent on 
Kashmir for a considerable period. There were also inter-marriages between 
the two ruling families, for Kalasha had as his queen a sister of Asata, whose 
name was Bappika, and her son Harsha succeeded to the throne on his father’s 
death. 

Jasta Varma, (A. D. 1105) 

References in Rajatarangini —The chronicle furnishes no information 
about this raja, but he is referred to in the Rajatarangini as affording support 
to Harsha, his own cousin, in A. D. 1101, when Kashmir was invaded by the 
princes of the Lohara family, who claimed the throne. On that occasion he 
was taken prisoner by Sussala, in the temple at Vijayeshvasa (Bijbehara). He 
must, however, have been only heir-apparent at that time, as a stone inscrip¬ 
tion found at Luj in Pangi, is dated in the first year of his reign, Sh. 81 =A. D. 
1105, which must therefore have been the year of his accession. The use of 
the Shastra era is noteworthy as being the earliest certain instance yet found 
in Chamba. As the stone, which formed part of a panihar or water fountain, 
was erected by a vassal, probably a rana, Pangi must have been even at that 
early period, under the supremacy of Chamba. In A. D. 1112 Jasata is again 
mentioned in the Rajatarangini as supporting Bhikshachara, grandson of 
Harsha, against Sussala who had then usurped the throne of Kashmir. Being 
unsuccessful Bhikshachara retired to Chamba and lived there for four or five 
years as the raja’s guestt, Jasata’s reign must therefore have lasted till about 
A. D. 1117-8. Another inscribed stone of Ja.sata’s reign exists at Loh Tikri 
in Chaurah and is dated in his 9th year = A. D, 1114. *These two inscriptions 
also establish the fact that both Chaurali and Pangi then belonged to the 
territories ruled bv the Chamba raja We have seen above that in the second 
quarter of the eleventh century Chaurah formed part of the \’allapura State, 
but it uppers that in first year of Soma Varma's reign it had come under the 
rule of Chamba. It seems probable that Salvahana added it to his dominions. 

Dhala Varma (A. D. 1118) 

He is said to have been brother of the previous raja, and his reign must 
have been short. 

Udaiya Varma (A D. 1120) 

References in Rajatarangini —The name of this raja seems to he out of 
its proper order in the Bansauli, for it stands fifth after that of Jasata. .As the 
latter reigned till about A. D. 1118, and Udaiya Varma is mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini as having been in Kashmir m k. D. 1122, it seems improbable 
that four reigns intervened in such a short period. Chamba had now changed 
sides in the struggle which was going on for the throne of Kashmir, and Udaiya 
Varma lent his support to Sussala, who had been opposed bv Ja=ata. The 
change of attitude was most likely due to the fact that, in the interval, Sussala 


IHe evidently was unwelcome a-, he had difficulty in procuring food and clothing 
from the raja. 

‘Huge hit Aiitiq-iitii-i of Chiiinij Stair \ol I. 
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had espoused two princesses of the Chamba family, whose names were 
Devalekha and Tarala-lekha, both of whom became sati on the death of Sussala, 
inA. D. 1128. Kashmir was now in a very unsettled condition, owing to 
internal dissensions which had been going on for some time. Kalasha, the son 
of Ananta Deva, was succeeded by Harsha, who. with his son Bhoja, was killed 
in A. D. 1101, and the throne seized by the Lohara princes, Uchchala and 
Sussala. On the death of his father, and loss of the kingdom, Bhikshachara, 
son of Bhoja, then a child, was taken away to Malwa. Returning from there 
in A. D. 1112, he fell in with a party of Hill Chiefs at Kurukshetra, among 
whom was his own relative Jasata of Chamba, and they encouraged him to 
attempt the recovery of his kingdom. In this he had the support of Chamba, 
Vallapura, and some of the Thaknrs in the Chander Bhaga Valley. Being 
defeated he retired to Chamba, where as already stated, he resided for some 
time under the protection of Jasata Varma. Another attempt inA. D. 1120 
resulted in his being restored to power, which, however, he retained only for six 
months. It is probable that Chamba had changed sides previous to this, for 
when in A. D. 1121-2 Sussala made a successful effort to regain the throne, he 
had the active support of Udaiya Varma. Kashmir was now on the decline, 
and these disorders, and the Muhammedan invasions which had been in progress 
for more than a century, tended to still further weaken its power. Chamba 
seems to have taken advantage of this to assert its independence; at any rate 
there is no further reference to the State in the Rajatarangini. After Udaiya 
Varma the following rajas ruled in succession, but no information about them 
is available :—Ajita Varma; Dehtiari Varma; Prithvi Varma. 

Lalita Varma (A. D. 1143) 

Slab inscriptions—Two slab inscriptions of this raja’s reign have 
recently been found. One of these is dated in his seventeenth year, and records 
the erection of a panihar, or fountain, at Devi Kothi, by a rana named Naga 
Pal, who states that he had received the title of Rajanaka from the raja. 
The other inscribed stone is at Salhi in the Saichu Nala, Pangi, and is dated 
in the twenty-seventh year of Lalita Varma, S/i. 46=A. D. 1170. This raja 
must, therefore, have begun to reign in A. D 1143-4, and may have lived till 
about A. D. 1175. The second slab part of a panihar was erected by a rana 
named Ludar Pal, whose lineal descendants still hold land in Salhi, as common 
farmers. In it Pangi is called Pangati, which seems to have been the ancient 
name of the valley. 

*In the history of Basohli State, for the corresponding period, the 
following account is to be found concerning the struggle over Chaurah “The 
name of Arun or Ran Pal is believed to be a corruption of Ran Pal; and in 
one of the Chamba inscriptions at Devi Kothi in Chaurah this raja’s name is 
found. It does not occur in the genealogical roil of Chamba, and the suffix 
‘Pal’ points to its having been the name of raja of Vallapura. The inscription 
in question is dated in A D. 1159-60 and, as it distinctly states, was set up 
during the reign of Raja Lalita Varman of Chamba ( c.A.D.) 1143-71). Lalita 
Varmrn must, therefore, have been at that time the overlord of Chaurah, the 
province having been taken from Vallapura eithtr by himself or one of his 
immediate predecessors. To account for the presence of the name of a 
Balauria raja on the slab, we must suppose that Chaurah has been reconquered 
by Vallapura after Lalita Varman’s death, and the name of Ran Pal inscribed 
on the slab to mark his victory, either by his own orders or by those of the 
local rana in his honour. The province of Chaurah, as we know, was a bone 
of contention between Balaur and Chamba for many centuries, down indeed 


*Page .s97 of the Hislory of the Punjab Hill Slates vol II by Dr. Hutehison. 
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almost to the extinction of the Balaur State. Raja Rana Pal was, therefore, 
only claiming what he regarded as his own, when he reasserted the supremacy 
of Balaur over Chaurah. 

The name of this raja also is found on one of the Chamba fountain slabs, 
erected by a rana at Sai in Chaurah about A.D. 1169-70. In the inscription 
the space for the regnal year is left vacant, which to a certain extent supports 
the conjecture that Ajaya Pal was the raja referred to in the Bansauli as 
“son of Raja Ranul.” The composer of the inscription would have had no 
difficulty in ascertaining the year of accession of a local Chamba raja, but 
the circumstance, that the exact duration of Ajaya Pal’s reign was evidently 
unkown to people of Sai, points to the fact that he was an alien ruler whose 
capital was situated at some distance away. The author of the inscription 
probably failed to obtain the necessary information, and so the year of Ajaya 
Pal’s accession has remained a blank to the present day. If the above con¬ 
clusions are correct; they afford fresh proof that at the end of the twelfth and 
beginning of the thirteenth century the rajas of Balaur exercised for some time 
a measure of supremacy over Chaurah.”* 

Vijaya Varma ( A.D. 1175 ) 

His conquests—This prince is said to have been brave and warlike, and 
was much beloved by his people. The Chronicle states that he invaded 
Kashmir and Ladakh, and brought back much spoil. The State boundaries 
were enlarged during his reign.f If we bear in mind the political condition of 
Northern India about this period, we shall have little difficulty in understand¬ 
ing the easy successes which Vijaya Varma seems to have gained. In A.D. 
1191 Muhammed of Ghor invaded India, and was defeated by the confederate 
Hindu princes, under the leadership of Prithvi Raj of Delhi. He returned in 
AD. 1193, and, in the great battle which ensued on the banks of Ghaggar, 
Prithvi Raj perished with the flower of his army. In the following year 
Kanauj also was overthrown, and every where confusion and disorder reigned. 
There is thus little room for surprise that Vijaya Varma availed himself of the 
opportunity to extend the boundaries of the State. 

JThe record of ^’ijaya Varma’s reputed conquests is difficult to reconcile 
with the circumstance, that apparently towards the end of the twelfth century 
the rajas of Balaur regained possession of Chaurah. In that province two 
inscriptions have come to light, which are dated in the reigns of tw’o rulers of 
the name of Rana Pala and Ajaya Pala. It is highly probable that both were 
rajas of Balaur, as their names can be traced in the Bansauli of that State. 
These stones seem still to bear testimony to a struggle for the possession of 
Chaurah, which raged between the two rival powers of the Ravi Valley in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. In the first half of the eleventh century 
Trilokya Deva ruled Chaurah. Then the Chamba rajas from Soma Varma 
till Lalita Varma held it. Subsequently w'e meet again with two Balauria 
rajas, but the province finally remained in the possession of Chamba.| 

He was succeeded by Raja Varma ; Sara \ arma ; Kirti \arma ; Ajita 
Varma; Madana Varma, brother of the previous raja ; Narukanjar \ arma ; 
Asha \’arma ; Jimut Varma. 

Vairasi Varma ( A.D. 1330 ) 

First dated copper-plate-This raja is called \airi \ arma in the Bansauli, 
but a copper-plate deed gives his name as above. It bears the date Shastra 6, 

*Page 598 of The History of the Panjab Hill States vol. II by Dr. Hutchison. 

|His sway is said to have extended to Gujrat. 

JPai^e 109 of The Antiquities of the CJuunha States 
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\'ik. 1387 —A.D. 1330, which was probably the first year of his reign. This is 
the first plate with a distinct date, and for this reason it is both interesting 
and important, ^'airasi y'arma had probably a long reign, and died about 
A.D. 1370. 

Manikya Varma (A.D. 1370) 

The name of this chief occurs on the copper-plates of his son Bhot Varma 
the earliest of which is dated A.D. 1397. We may, therefore, assume that 
this was the year of his death. 

Bhot Varma (AD. 1397) 

The earliest plate of this reign has just been referred to, and the latest 
yet found has the date Sh. 12=.‘V.D. 1436. There is an allusion to Bhot 
A^arma’s death in a deed granted by his son, from which it appears that this 
event took place in A.D. 1442. 

Sangram Varma (A.D. 1442) 

The plates of this reign afford no assistance chronologically, as the dates 
of all but one are uncertain. 

Anand Varma (A.D. 1475) 

The only dated plate of this Raja was granted in Sh. 57=A.D. 1481, but 
his reign probably began some years earlier. His mother’s name was Sampurna 
Devi. Anand Varma was very religious, and was believed to have the power 
of working miracles. He espoused the daughter of the raja of Kangra, and in 
order to test his miraculous powers the dishes at the marriage feast were 
purposely placed so far from him as to be out of his reach. A vessel with three 
spouts was also given him to drink from. This, however, caused no inconvenience 
to the Chamba Chief Whatever hewanted came towards him of its own accord; 
and, when he took up the glass to drink, snakes protruded from two of the 
spouts and stopped them, enabling him to use the third. Anand Varma died 
about A.D. 1512. 

MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

This period, for the purposes of the history of the Chamba district, may 
be taken from the reign of Ganesh \’arma, commencing from about A.D. 1512. 

Ganesh Varma (A. D. 1512) 

The first plate of this reign was granted in Sh. 88, Saka 1434 = A. D. 
1512, and the last in Sh. 35 = A. D. 1559- 

Title of Y iivaraja and Mahrajapittra —Ganesh Varma’s reign was thus 
a very long one. In several plates the name of his son, Pratap Singh Varma, 
occurs, and he is styled Yuvaraja and Maharajaputra. These plates furnish 
the earliest instances of the use of the cognomen ‘Singh’ in the Chamba family. 

Approach of Mughal Ascendancy—Ganesh Varma built the fort of 
Ganeshgarh in the Mothila illaqa to protect his frontier, and consolidate his 
power to the south of the Dhaula Dhar. This was done probably towards the 
end of his reign, when the signs of the times began to point to the near 
approach of that ilughal supremac}', which was soon to overshadow all the 
Hill States of the Punjab. Chamba had probably enjoyed complete indepen¬ 
dence for more than four hundred years; for the early Muhammedan rulers of 
India were too much engrossed in defending or extending their possessions on 
the plains to cttempit the conquest of the inner mountains. Kangra, it is 
true, was invaded once again, and the famous fort captured and recaptur¬ 
ed: but there is no evidence that these inroads extended beyond the Siwahk. 
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With the rise of the Mughal power this immunity and freedom came to an 
end. Akbar the Great, then a boy of fourteen, ascended the throne in A. D. 
1556. When the news of his father’s death arrived he was at Kalanaur in 
the Gurdaspur district, having been engaged in the pursuit of Sikandar Shah 
Sur, who retreated before him in to the hills. Immediately after his accession 
the young Emperor advanced against the Kangra Fort, which he reduced, and 
he then received the Katoch Chief into favour. In A. D. 1558, Sikandar Shah 
emerged from his retreat in the hills, and occupied the fort of Maukot, half 
way between Pathankot and Nurpur and within the Nurpur State, which he 
held for eight months*, and on its capitulation the raja of Nurpur, who had 
sided with him, was taken to Lahore and executed. There were thus good 
grounds for apprehension on the part of the other States; and it is probable 
that Mughal influence had begun to make itself felt in Chamba previous to the 
death of Ganesh Varma in A. D. 1559. 

Title of‘Singh’—Ganesh Varma had si.x sons, viz., Pratap Singh, Jit 
Singh, Bir Bahadur, Hari Singh, Satargun Singh and Rupanand Singh. It is 
noteworthy that almost all of them bore the second name ‘Singh’, which was 
now coming into general use, but it did not entirely displace the older name 
of Varma for fully half a century, and Pratap Singh Varma, the next Raja, 
used both names synchronously. 

The History of Kulu in the Histnry of the Punjab Hill States volume II 
by Dr. Hutchison and Vogel mentions a copper-plate, dated Sh. 35—A. D. 1559, 
granted by Raja Bahadur Singh of Kulu in favour of Rama Pati, the rajguni 
or the spiritual preceptor of Ganesh Varma, on the occasion of the marriage of 
three Kulu princesses to the heir-apparent of Chamba, Ganesh Varma’s son 
Pratap Singh. 

Pratap Singh Varma (A. D. 1559) 

Discovery of a copper-mine—This raja is called the son of Ganesh 
Varma and Sahib Devi on the copper-plates of his reign, of which there are 
many extant. He is said to have been very generous, and considerate of the 
well-being and comfort of his people This was shown specially in his 
unwillingness to impose heavy taxation upon them. The Lakshmi Narayana 
temple was in need of repairs, and the erection of other temples was under 
contemplation; but there was no money in the treasury for this purpose. 
Pratap Singh Varma called a council of his officials to ask their advice, and 
they all recommended the imposition of a tax. This course, however, did not 
commend itself to the raja, as it meant a new burden on his subjects. He was 
much concerned about the matter, but next morning, on taking his seat in 
durbar, a man presented himself from the Hulh illaqa with a piece of copper 
in his hand, and said that a copper mine had been discovered near his village. 
The raja at once issued orders for the working of the mine, and, with the 
produce, repaired all the temples, and built some new ones. The mine then 
became exhausted, or was closed, but the old workings may still be seen. 

War with Kangra—Soon after this, war broke out between Pratap Singh 
Varma and the raja of Kangra, whose name is given as Chandar Pal.f As the 
second name of the Kangra raja has always been ‘Chand’ it is clear that a 
mistake has crept into the chronicle. The surname of the Bangahal rajas was 
‘Pal’ and it is just possible that the war was vith that State, Kangra coming 
to the assistance of its weaker neighbour. In any case the main struggle seems 


*Maukot is called Mankot in Elphinstone’s Hi't^ry o) India, page 431. 
tThe vernacular Bansauh has been followed in thus narrafive, in the Sanskrit Bansauh 
the raja’s name is Chandra, and he is called 'the king ot Xagar-Kot’ (Kangra). There 
IS no lacntion of Guler. 
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to have been with Kangra, and it ended in the defeat of the Katoch forces, 
and the death of Jit Singh, the younger brother of the Kangra raja. Much 
booty in horses and elephants was taken, and Chari and Gharoh, two small 
districts near the Chamba border, were annexed. Guler, the capital of the 
Guler State, is said to have been occupied b}’ the Chamba army, and from 
this it seems probable that the war was only with the Guler branch of the 
Katoch familv of Kangra. It would be interesting to know if there is any 
record of this war in the Katoch annals. 

Period of Mughal ascendancy — Pratap Singh \’arma was contemporary 
with Akbar, and it seems probable that earlv in his reign the whole of the 
Hill States, including Chamba, became subject and tributary to the Mughal 
Empire. Soon afterwards Todar Mai the great finance minister of Akbar, 
was deputed by his master to create an imperial demesne in Kangra by confis¬ 
cating territory from the various States of the Kangra group. In accordance 
with his instructions, Todar Mai, annexed a large portion of the Kangra 'S'alley, 
and made a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate to their 
means. Chamba was compelled to surrender Rihlu and all the territory it then 
held to the east of that province; as also the two small districts of Chari and 
Gharoh recently acquired from Kangra. The imperial demesne that formed 
was placed under a Mughal officer of rank who had his residence in the Kangra 
Fort. In presenting his report to his royal master Todar Mai is said to have 
made use of the metaphor that he had “taken the meat and left the bone”; 
meaning that he had annexed the fertile tracts, and abandoned only the bare 
hills to the Hill Chiefs.* Having lost this pound of flesh, the Chamba State 
was left behind not at all badly of, because it still retained most of its meat 
besides all the bones, even if the lost pound of flesh represented about the 
richest bit of its meat. It is historically doubtful whether Chamba was invol¬ 
ved in the punitive expedition which was carried out by Zain Khan in the 
thirty-fifth year of Akbar’s reign under his master’s order to “punish the 
northern zamindars (petty Chiefs).’’ Zain Khan who proceeded towards 
Sutlej, from Pathankot, did send a force westward towards Ja.mmu. However, 
Chamba does not find any specific mention in the record of his expedition. The 
invasion of Chamba by this expedition can, therefore, be, at best, a surmise. 

Liberal treatment of Hill Chiefs under the Empire—From this time 
onwards for nearly two hundred years Chamba, like the other Hill States, was 
in subjection to the Empire; but all accounts agree that the Mughal authority 
sat very lightly on the Hill Chiefs. Their prerogatives were seldom question¬ 
ed, and there was practically- no interference in their internal administration. 
Indeed, throughout the whole period of Muhammedan ascendancy, the Hill 
Chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even generous treatment. So long 
as they did not fail in their allegiance, they were left very much to themselves 
in the government of their principalities; and were allowed to wield the power 
and exercise rhe functions of independent sovereigns. For example, they built 
forts, and waged war on one another, without any reference to, or interference 
from, the Emperor, and sometimes even asked and reciet-ed assistance in men 
and arms from the Mughal Viceroy. On his accession each chief had to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Emperor by the payment of a fee of investi¬ 
ture, after which he received a suwacf, or patent of installation, with a khilat, 
from the Imperial Darbar. A yearly tribute , called peshkash, of four lacs 
of rupees was exacted from the States of the Kangra group in the tim.e of Shah 
Jahan, as we learn fro.m the Bad'ihahnama. The Hill Chiefs were always 
addressed as zarnindar, the title of raja being conferred only as a personal 
distinction. There seems to have been much friendly intercourse between them 


* Kangra Settlement Report, page 8, The Mughal officer had the title f>f Vmndar. 
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and the Imperial Court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents recei¬ 
ved from tire emperors, which are still in the possession of some of the old 
royal families.* Some of the chiefs gained for themselves so high a place in 
the favour of the emperors that they received mansab, or military rank, in 
the Imperial army, and were advanced to important offices in the State. As 
we shall see, such a distinction fell to the lot of one at least of the Chamba 
rajas. 

Chatnba-Lahul—There is some doubt as to how much of Lahul was 
under Chamba in early times, but it seems probable that from the tenth or 
eleventh century, if not from an earlier period, the main Chander Bhaga 
Valley, as far up as Tandi near the junction of the two rivers, was included in 
State territory. Many traditions are said to exist in Lahul, pointing to this 
conclusion, and the people of Gus, on the left bank, say that they once owned 
a copper-plate deed, granted by a Chamba raja, which was taken from them 
after the country was annexed to Kulu. On the right bank these traditions are 
not so clear, owing probably to the fact that the country was more open to 
invasion, and must often have changed hands. The rest of Lahul, including 
the valleys of the Chander and Bhaga, seems to have been under Kulu from 
early times. In the Kulu annals it is stated that Lahul was conquered by 
Chamba in the reign of Rudar Pal, the nineteenth raja from the founder of 
the Kulu dynasty, but was recovered by Kulu in the following reign, after a 
hard contest on the Rhotang Pass ; and though these records are more or less 
legendary, yet they confirm the conclusion that in early times Lahul was 
under the rule of Kulu and Chamba. In the middle of the twelfth century 
Kulu, wth the upper portion of Lahul was conquered by Ladakh, and remain¬ 
ed subject to that country, more or less, till about A.D. 1660-70. Chamba, 
however, maintained its supremacy over the greater part of the main valley, 
and seems also to have gained some influence in upper Lahul, for the Kulu 
annals state that the territory embraced in British Lahul during the British 
regime, and formerly as also now a part of Kulu, was acquired by that State 
from Chambaf. 

Title of Yuvaraja —The latest plates of Pratap Singh Varma are dated 
Sh.G2—h.T>. 1586, and he probably died in the same year. In one of his 
plates, dated SA. 55, 1635=A.D. 1579, Bala Bhadra Deva, his grandson, 

is called^ Yuvaraja and Tika ; though Vir Vahnu, his son, was alive, and 
succeeded to the gadi. The title was probably accorded to both father and son. 

Vir Vahnu (A. D. 1586) 

This raja was in power for only four years at the most, as his son Bala 
Bhadra succeeded in A. D. 1589—the year in which his earliest plate is dated. 
No plate of this reign has yet been found. 

Bala Bhadra (A. D. 1589) 

Relationship with Kiangra—When Akbar the Great passed away, the 
Chamba State would seem to have been under the rule of Bala Bhadra, the 
son of Vn- Vahnu and the grand-son of Pratap Singh. There is mention, in 
the History of the Punjab Hill States, in connection with the history of Kangra, 
that, ill the davs when .4kbar died and Jahangir succeeded him, Kangra was 
ruled by Raja Hari Chand and that this raja’s mother was a daughter of the 
raja of Chamba. 


♦ There are two such letters in Chamba. and also presents said to have been given to 
Raja Prithvi Singh by Shah Jahan, Alaragir Aurangzeb. There are also several letters from 
the Durrani rulers of Kabul. 

t Possibly the Thakiirs of upper Lahul paid tribute both to Chamba and Kulu. 

J This is the earliest instance of the use of the Tika in Chamba. 
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His profuse liberality—This chief stands out conspicuous among his 
compeers on account of his reputed piety, great generosity, and the many 
legends which are associated with his name. He was profuse in his gifts to 
Brahmins, and at least forty two copper-plates of his reign are known to be 
extant. There may be more. By his people he was named Bali-Karna, after 
two heroes of antiquity famous for their generosity. He bestowed grants of 
land and other gifts upon Brahmins in a most lavish manner;* and regarded 
this as his highest and most imperative duty, refusing even to eat each morn¬ 
ing till this duty had been discharged. The grants of his reign are far in 
excess of those of any other Chamba Chief either before or since. No petitioner 
was sent away disappointed, and, if a request was made to him, the raja used 
to part with any article which was lying near, regardless of its value. He 
gifted grants of land to the Lakshmi Narayan temple, as w’ell as many jewels, 
and other valuables, some of which are still in existence. Each of them is 
enclosed in a golden case with an inscription on it, one of these bearing the 
date Vik. 1675=A.D. 1619. Some years back considerable portion of the 
jewellery, belonging to the Lakshmi Narayan temple, of the value of Rs. 25,900 
w'as sold and the entire amount was invested in the purchase of the post office 
National Savings Certificates. The temple is in receipt of Rs. 906.50 per 
annum as the interest on the invested amount out of which a sum of Rs. 271.20 
is paid as income tax and the residue is utilised to defray the temple expenses. 

His deposition—These lavish gifts seem to have gone on for some years, 
and to such an extent that the State administration became seriously 
embarrassed. The officials were much concerned, and tried to dissuade the 
raja from such profuse liberality, but their remonstrances only made him 
angry, and were met by a sharp rebuke. At length, owing to the excessive 
drain on the treasury, there was difficulty in meeting ordinary and necessary 
State expenditure. Just then Janardan, the raja’s eldest son, came of age, 
and the officials begged him to intervene by removing his father from power. 
This was accordingly done, and Bala Bhadra was deported to the village of 
Baraia on the other side of the Ravi, and a house and lands were assigned for 
his support. But there also Bala Bhadra is said to have continued his lavish 
gifts, and soon the whole of the land assigned him was alienated to Brahmins. 
As nothing now remained to him but the house he lived in he was in great 
straits. Being under the necessity of giving before eating, he began to part 
w'ith his house at the rate of a foot each morning, and, when in this way a 
whole verandah or room had been disposed of, he ceased to use it, considering 
that it was no longer his property. In course of time the whole building was 
thus gifted away, and the raja then vacated it, and lived in the open, at the 
same time refusing to eat. On this being reported to his son, Janardan gave 
his father a fresh grant of land to enable him to continue his benefactions. 

Date of his deposition—No reference to the deposition is to be found in 
the chronicle; but the traditions regarding it are so clear and definite that thej' 
must have a foundation in fact. There is some obscurity as to the year in 
which it took place, but a consideration of all the data available leads to the 
conclusion that it cannot have been later than A.D. 1613. This conclusion is 
sustained by an existing record, ev'identlv compiled from older documents, 
in which the period of Bala Bhadra's deposition is given as Vik. 1670-8U=A.D. 
1613-23. Some light is thrown on the subject bv an examination of the copper 
plates of his reign. These are all carefully dated, and extend from .V.D. 1589 
to 1641, the year of his death. Only two marked breaks occur in the regular 
continuity of these plates, one between A D. 1599 and 1607, and the other 


* Such grants were not confind to Chamba, for plates have recently been found in 
Nurpur and Kangra. 
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between A.D. 1620 and 1629. In all of them Bala Bhadra is referred to in 
terms, which imply that he was recognised as raja ; and the grants are not 
limited to one locality, but are widely distributed, and are still in the possess¬ 
ion of the descendants of the original grantees. Another plate recently found 
was issued by Janardan in A.D. 1613, and in it also Bala Bhadra is spoken of 
as raja. In it Janardan is called ‘Maharaja Kumara', ‘Maharajaputra’ and 
‘Mie’, i.e., Mian, and the fact of the plate having been issued by him points to 
the conclusion that he was then in authority in the State, and that he only 
acted as regent, and did not assume full power in his own name. The issue 
of the plate probably marks the beginning of his regency. 

Janardan (A.D. 1613) 

In the Bansaiili Janardan’s name is found after that of his father in the 
regular order of succession. 

War with Nurpur—Shortly after Janardan assumed the government, war 
broke out between him and the raja of Nurpur. The cause of this war is not 
known, but it was probably due to an attempt on the part of the Nurpur Chief 
to enlarge his borders at the cost of Chamba. At that time, as we know, Jagat 
Singh, second brother of Suraj Mai, the then raja of Nurpur, stood high in the 
favour of the Emperor Jahangir, and if he originated the war with Chamba, 
as he is said to have done, he doubtless counted on obtaining support from 
the Mughal Viceroy of Lahore. It is certain, however, that Jagat Singh was 
not raja of Nurpur at the time the war began, for he did not obtain that 
position till after the rebellion and death of his brother, Suraj Mai, in A.D. 
1618-9. 

Conquest of Chamba and death of Janardan—The war went on in a 
desultory manner for twelve years without either side gaining any decisive 
advantage. VVe learn from the Badshahnama that, when, in A.D. 1618, Suraj 
Mai rebelled and was compelled by the imperial army to flee from Nurpur, he 
found a temporary refuge in one of the Chamba forts. In the History of 
Nurpur, as given in the History of the Punjab Hill States volume I by Hutchison 
and Vogel, the fort has been called the fort of Isral. This fort has not been 
definitely located. Presumably this historical reference has been to the small 
fort of Perigarh near Isral-ka-Basa, in the Tundi pargana of the Bhattiyat 
tahsil, not far from Kotla between Nurpur and Kangra. Ultimately’ Suraj 
Mai retired to the capital of Chamba. There he was joined by his younger 
brother, Madho Singh, who had for a time defended the Kotla fort. As the impe¬ 
rial forces were preparing to advance against Chamba, news came that Suraj Mai 
was dead. The Mughal commander then sent a peremptory order to the Chamba 
chief to surrender all money and valuables belonging to the deceased raja on pain 
of his highest displeasure. This order was complied with, the property being 
sent through the sons and the brother of the raja. Madho Singh also was given 
up. On his brother's rebellion. Jagat Singh was recalled from Bengal by the 
emperor, who conferred on him the mansab of one thousand with five hundred 
horse, the title of raja, and a present, and he was sent to assist in the siege 
of Kangra Fort, which was then m progress. He also became raja of Nurpur 
in succession of Suraj Mai. I'he siege of Kangra Fort ended in its capture in 
A.D. 1620, and in January, 1622, Jahangir visited Kangra, coming by Siba 
and returning by Nurpur. There he was waited on by the hill chiefs, and among 
them reference is made in the Tiizuk-i-Jahan^iri to the raja of Chamba. The 
reference is as follows :— " At this stage the offering of the raja of Chamba 
was laid before me. His country is twenty-five kos beyond Kangra. There 
is no greater zamindar in these hills than this. The country is the asylum 
of all the zamindars of the hills. It has passes difficult to cross. Until now 
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he had not obeyed any king nor sent offerings. His brother also was honoured 
by paying his respects, and on his part performed the duties of service and 
loyalty. He seemed to me to be reasonable and intelligent and urbane. I 
exalted him with all kinds of patronage and favour.” The raja referred to was 
probably Janardan, with his brother, Bishambhar. Hostilities seem to have 
been resumed with Chamba soon afterwards, and ultimately the Mughal 
Viceroy espoused the cause of Jagat Singh, and sent troops to his support. A 
decisive battle was fought at Dhalog on the Sandhara Road ; the Chamba 
army was defeated, and Bishambhar, Janardan’s brother, was killed. Jagat 
Singh, then advanced on the capital, which he captured and sacked, while 
Janardan, unable to offer any effective resistance, fled. A treacherous message 
was then sent to him bv Jagat ^ingh, offering terms of peace if he would present 
himself in durbar to discuss them. Janardan, suspecting nothing, accepted 
the invitation, and came with only a few followers. While they were engaged 
in conversation, Jagat Singh suddenly drew his dagger and plunged it into 
Janardan’s breast, inflicting a mortal wound. The latter also had a dagger in 
his waistbelt, but the handle was tied to the sheath by a cord, so that he 
could not draw it in time to defend himself. Owing to this the Chamba rajas 
have ever since worn the dagger loose in the sheath. The wearing of dagger 
discontinued with the passage of time and so also the custom of wearing it 
loose. However to perpetuate the tradition, the dagger is worn loose at 
marriage ceremony only. The date of Janardan’s death was probably in A.D. 
1623. The fact of his having been killed by Jagat Singh is confirmed by a 
statement to that effect in the Badashahnatna. This tragedy is said to have 
taken place in the palace at Chamba. 

Birth of Prithvi Singh—In the Bansatili it is stated that Janardan left 
no heir, but his rani was enceinte, and that, on learning this, Jagat Singh 
gave orders that a strict watch should be kept on the palace. If the infant 
proved to be a bov he was at once to be killed, and if a girl she was to be 
married into the Nurpur family so as to strengthen his hold on the State. When 
the child, afterwards Prithvi Singh, was born, his nurse, named Batlu, is 
said to have smuggled him out of the palace, without the knowledge of the 
guards, and conveyed him away to Mandi. Research has shown that 
the birth story is not quite correct. A second plate, granted by Janardan and 
dated Magh, Samhut 1595=February A.D. 1619, records a sasan grant to a 
Brahmin on the occasion of the birth of his son, Prithvi Singh, who must 
therefore, have been born before his father’s death. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the fact of his having been conveyed away to Mandi. 

Period of Nurpur supremacy—On Janardan’s death the State became 
subject to Jagat Singh, and is said to have been ruled by his officials for twenty 
years. 

Taragarh Fort—The fort of Taragarh, of which nothing is left now except 
the barest ruins and the natural and still unspoilt topographical eminence that 
it enjoyed when it was in its full life, was built by Jagat Singh of Nurpur 
about A.D 1625-30, “as a refuge for an evil day”. It was a fortified hill of a 
conical shape, rising to 4,230 feet with deep ravines all around it. On it there 
were three forts one above the other, the highest crowning the summit of the 
hill which is clearly visible from the cantonment of Bakloh. The fort is said 
to have been named after Tara, a farmer, out of whom a human sacrifice was 
rnade by his burial alive beneath the foundation. The evil day for which Jagat 
Singh had built this fort, came when he had to fly with his two sons and take 
refuge in the Taragarh fort, with the Mughal army in pursuit of him. The 
fort was invested by the army of the Mughal emperor, and, vigorously and 
successfully besieged in this, his last place of ‘refuge for an evil day’, Jagat 
Singh was compelled to capitulate. According to the Badshahnama the emperor 
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Shah Jahan desired, on hearing of the surrender of Jagat Singh, that Taragarh 
fort be evacuated and razed to the ground. Prince Murad, the Commander- 
in-Chief of the expedition, however, obtained the emperor’s approval to leave 
some of the houses in the fort standing for the use of Jagat Singh's family and 
for his goods. On receiving this order Jagat Singh submissively sent word to 
saiyad Khan Jalian to come in person and destroy the fort of Taragarh. He 
came to the fort and stayed two days. He appointed a body of men to 
demolish the enclosing wall and left his son-in-law, Saiyad Feroz, and his 
troops with orders to throw down the Sherhaji and the defences, and level 
them with the ground. However, either the fort was, on its reversion to 
Chamba, repaired and restored or else it seems that the demolition orders were 
not carried in to effect in their entirety, because we learn that during the reign 
of Siri Singh (from 1844 A.D. to 1870 A D.l a Sikh force was kept at bay by 
the Chamba troops garrisoned in Taragarh fort and was prevented from coming 
farther than Jajri. Again, in 1863, when Major Blair Reid was appointed as 
superintendent, he found the fort of Taragarah, amongst others, garrisoned 
by the state troops which, as a measure of reform, he disbanded, removing 
the arms to Chamba and entrusting the fort to the care of the local state 
ofScials. The fort would seem to have been finally dismantled in 1872. 

Bhupat pal (of Basohli) also invaded Chamba and seized some of the 
territory. This may have been a revival of the old claim over Chaurah or 
only a border raid, and it probably took place while Chamba was subject to 
Nurpur. Bhupat Pal is also said to have plundered Nurpur, which may only 
mean that he joined the Imperial forces in one of their expeditions against 
that State.* 

Later years and death of Bala Bhadra—Some uncertainty still exists 
regarding the status of Bala Bhadra during the period of Nurpur supremacy, 
but it seems probable that on Janardan’s death he was restored to power, and 
continued till his death to rule the State in subjection to Jagat Singh. No 
plates have yet been found of the years from A.D. 1620 to 1629. From A.D. 1629, 
however, the issue of plates was resumed and continued till the early spring of 
A.D. 1641. His death must have occurred soon afterwards, shortly before the 
return of his grandson Pnthvi Singh in the summer of the same year. The 
record containing the date of his deposition states that he died in Vik. 1699 = 
A.D. 1642, but this is probably incorrect. In the later plates two other sons 
are referred to by name—Man Singh and Sudar Sen—and the names of other 
sons have been handed down by tradition. 

Prithvi Singh ( A. D. 1641 ) 

Rebellion of Jagat Singh—After he grew up to manhood, Prithvi Singh, 
who was still in Mandi, only awaited a favourable opportunity to strike a 
blow for the recovery of his kingdom. The opportunity came in A.D. 1641, 
when Jagat Singh, in conjunction with his son Rajrup Singh, raised the 
standard of rebellion against Shah Jahan. Till now Jagat Singh’s career had 
been fortunate and successful. Under Jahangir he rose to a mansab of three 
thousand with two thousand horse, and during the reign of Shah Jahan he 
retained his honours, and was appointed to Bangash.f and two years later to 
Kabul, where he greatly distinguished himself. In the eleventh year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, he was sent from Kabul to Kandahar with the Imperial 
army, and had command of the vanguard. In the twelfth year he returned 
to Lahore, received presents from the emperor, and was again appointed 
Faujdar of Bangash. In his father’s absence Rajrup Singh was in charge of 
the State, and was appointed by Shah Jahan to the important post of Faujdar 
of Kangra, and collector of the tribute from the hill chiefs. In the spring of 


* Pa!?e 601 of the History of the Punjab Hill States volume IT. 

t The Kurram Valley and Kohat. Vide/’roc Asiatic Society of Bangui, 1872 P. 156. 
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A.D. 1641, in secret concert with his father, who was then in Bangash, he 
rebelled. Jagat Singh pretended anger, and asked to be made Faujdar him¬ 
self, so that he might suppress the revolt, and pay in the nazarana of four 
lakhs. This request was granted, but on his return to the hills, he first 
showed discontent, and then broke out into open revolt. We are not told 
what was the cause of the trouble, but the Pathania Chiefs were ever turbu¬ 
lent; and this way by no means the first time they had raised their hands 
against the emperors. Court intrigues against him are hinted at by Jagat 
Singh, in his petition to Shah Jahan. 

Imperial army at Pathankot—On the news of the outbreak reaching the 
imperial ear, a large army under the command of Prince Murad Bakhsh, 
youngest son of the emperor, with many able captains, was sent to suppress 
it, and assembled at Pathankot,* in August A.D. 1641. 

Restoration of Prithvi Singh—The chronicle makes no mention of Jagat 
Singh’s rebellion, but it was doubtless on hearing of it that Prithvi Singh 
asked and obtained help in money and troops from the rajas of Mandi and 
Suket, to enable him to recover his kingdom. Passing through Kulu, he 
crossed the Rhotang Pass into Lahul, and, advancing by way of Pangi, crossed 
the Cheni pass into Chaurah, the northern province of the State. This he 
reconquered and fought his way to the capital, which he captured, expelling 
the Nurpur officials from the country. We may assume that these events 
occurred in the summer of A.D. 1641, for early in December of that year 
Prithvi Singh was present in the Mughal Camp near Pathankot and was sent 
on to the Imperial Court, probably then in Lahore, to pay his respects to the 
emperor. 

Siege of Maukot and Nurpur—Jagat Singh offered a brave resistance to 
the overwhelming force sent against him. He had long been preparing for a 
struggle, and had strongly fortified the three principal stroncliolds in his 
territory. These were Maukot, Nurpur and Taragarh. All the hill passes and 
ways of approach were also blocked and defended by his troops. Maukot was 
only a fortified enclosure with dense jungle around it, but it was a position of 
great strength.t Jagat Singh decided on making his first stand there, while 
Nurpur was entrusted to some of his officers. Both of these forts were invest¬ 
ed by the imperial army in the middle of October, and the siege was pressed 
with great vigour.J By the middle of December Jagat Singh’s position in 
Maukot had become untenable, so he abandoned it and along with his sons 
fled to Taragarh. Two days afterwards the defenders of Nurpur also evacuated 
that fort, on hearing of the fall of Maukot.§ 

All this we learn from the Badshahnama, and though the narrative does 
not actually say so, it seems to imply that Prithvi Singh was present at the 
siege of Maukot or Nurpur. It is as follows :—“On the twenty-third of Ramzan 
(16th December A.D. 1641) the highborn prince (Prince Murad Bakhsh), in 
accordance with the sublime orders, sent Prithvi Chand, the Zamindar of 
Champa, whose father had been killed by the outcast Jagat Singh, and who was 


* Called Paithan in the Badshahnama. 

t Maukot was situated about halt way between Pathankot and ' urpur, on a ridge of 
low hills running to the east of the Chakki. The place Is near Raja ka bagh, and is still 
called A/auica rfa ban, but only vestiges of the fortifications now remain. It is called the 
'Fort of Mau’ in the Badshahnama. 

J During the siege Rajnip Singh was sent to the Mughal camp under a safe conduct 
with a letter to the emperor proposing terms of surrender, but they were not accepted. 

§ Maukot was captured on thirteenth December and Nurpur on fifteenth December 
A D. 1641. 
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at this time enrolled among the royal servants on the recommendation of the 
ministers of the State, to the royal threshold, the abode of great kings, along 
with Alla Vairdi Khan and Mir Buzurg, who had gone to bring him,”... 
“Prithvi Chand, the zamindar of Champa, was honoured with a khilat, an 
inlaid dagger, the title of ‘Commander of one thousand’, and the actual 
command of four hundred horsemen, the title of raja and a horse. As the 
mountain on which Jagat Singh had laid the foundations of the fort of 
Taragarh was in Chamba, and had been taken by the raja with violence; and as 
the back of the fort joined on to the above mentioned territory, and had in 
that direction an eminence commanding it, the possession of which was essential 
to the taking of the fort, he was ordered to go home that he might make the 
necessary preparations to deliver an attack with a proper force from the back 
of the fort, and, capturing the eminence, reduce the besieged to straitened 
circumstances”. It was probably in consequence of this order that Prithvi 
Singh sent for Sangram Pal of Basohli for help, for which he surrendered to 
Basohli, the pargana of Bhalai. For some reasons unknown Prithvi Singh, in 
A.D. 1648, claimed the retrocession of Bhalai, and his claim was upheld by the 
imperial delegate though not enforced till the following reign, as would appear 
from the following details of two sanads, still preserved in the Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba, issued by the then Mughal Emperors, 

Declaration in Persian given in the reign of Shah Jahan, regarding a 
boundary dispute between Prithvi Singh of Chamba (A.D. 1641-1664) and 
Sangram Pal Balauria, in which it is set forth that the pargana of Bhalai 
belongs to Chamba territory. It bears the autographs in Tankari of various rajas 
and officials, and some seal impressions in Persian. Its date is the nineteenth 
of the month of Sfl/ar, A.H. 1058, corresponding to fifth March, A.D, 1648. 

Letter under the seal of Mir Khan, an officer of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb Alamgir (A D. 1658-1707) to Raja Shatar Singh* of Chamba (A.D. 
1664-1690) in which it is notified that the pargana of Bhalai, which had been 
seized by Sangram Pal Balauria, is made over to Chamba and that the pargana 
of Bhadrawah, which had been given to Sangram Pal, is now tansferred to 
Chamba. If a sanad for the two parganas is required, it will be procured 
from the emperor. Sangram Pal is directed to make over both illaqas to 
Shatar Singh and afterwards present himself before the ViceroJ^ It is dated 
as the twenty-second of Ramazan in the eighth year of Aurangzeb’s reign. 
(As Aurangzeb ascended the throne on the first of Zn-l-qa dah, A.H. 1068, 
corresponding to the first of May, A.D. 1658, the eighth year of his reign began 
from the first of Zu l-qa’dah, A.H. 1075, and the date of the present document 
would fall in the ensuing Hijri year 1076, and correspond to Sunday, the 
eighteenth March, 1666.) The letter is provided with the print of a right 
hand in saffron. 

Siege of Taragarh—The following account from the Badshahnama con- 
cerninij the battle at Taragarh between Jagat Singh and the Mughal Army 

lends interest to the history not only of Taragarh but also the whole of 

Chamba :—-“On the fifth Shaiiiwal (twenty-seventh December, 1641) the prince, 
along with Khan Jahan and other officers, reached Nurpur and encamped 
there. According to orders he sent Sa’id Khan and his sons to Jammu, and 
Bahadur Khan and Asalat Khan, with nearly twelve thousand men, to lay 

siege to Taragarh. He also ordered Raja Man Singh, the mortal enemy of 

Jagat Singh, to join Prithi Chand with his forces, and both together to take 
up a position on a hill at the back of Taragarh. 


* This raja is locally known as Chatar Singh, in copper-plate grants he is called 
Satrusiinha. 
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In spite of the height and impregnability of this fortress, the difficulty 
of the roads and the impossibility of entry and exit, all of which were such 
that the wisest would not undertake its reduction, yet the royal army, relying 
on God’s aid and the emperor’s good fortune, bound up their loins firmly for 
the enterprise. The garrison on their part strengthened their defences and 
began to shower arrows and bullets on the troops in their passage. Some were 
sent to the fires of hell by the swords of the Ghazis, while on the other side, 
a few obtained the high dignity of martyrdom. Among these was Khusru Beg, 
the Bakhshi (paymaster) of Yamin-r.d-Daula, and Asaf Khan, Khan-i-Khanan 
who bv the emperor’s orders had been sent with one thousand horsemen to 
serve under the prince. Alter Yamin-ud-Daula’s death the emperor raised 
Khusru Beg to an important rank, as he was brave and energetic and a native 
of Gurjistan (Georgia). The account of his martyrdom is as follows ;—-‘On the 
fourteenth Slumu'al, Bahadur Khan and .\salat Khan sent him on ahead 
with a force to acquire a knowledge of the country and fix a site for the camp, 
so that the army might advance next morning. The force broke up and each 
section took a separate direction. Seeing this the commanders sent a messeng¬ 
er to tell them to return, and on no account to go further. The others came 
back but Khusru Beg sent an answer that he could pass the night where he 
was. As he had onlv three hundred or four hundred men with him the leaders 
again sent an order to return. He started on his way back to the main arrav, 
but meanwhile the rebels had observed the smallness of his force and fell upon 
him. He held his ground and showed prodigies of valour, but after receiving 
fourteen wounds he attained to the dignity of martyrdom. About one hundred 
of his men were also slain.’ 

As Bahadur Khan, Asalat Khan and others on one side, and Raja Prithvi 
Chand, zamindar of Chamba, and Raja Man Singh Gwaliari, with their forces 
from the rear, had assaulted the fort and were determined to take it, Jagat 
Singh began to abandon his pride and feel ashamed. He began to reflect that 
although the capture of such a fortress was a difficult matter, yet to place 
reliance on a strong fortress and rebel against a patron who enjoyed the divine 
favour, was simply to deliver himself up to destruction. After all his terri¬ 
tory had been occupied how was it possible for him to hold out longer. Forced 
by these reflections he resolved to make his submission and cast himself on the 
emperor’s clemency. He, therefore, made a communication to Khan Jahan, 
and at his request the prince held out hopes of pardon. As Jagat Singh knew 
that the servants of the dynastv- were men of honour who nev'er violated a 
covenant, he petitioned the prince to obtain for him the pardon of his crimes 
and an order for the security of his life. 

The emperor, on hearing of the surrender, replied that as the misguided 
man now professed contrition for his offences and asked for pardon, this was 
accorded to hirn. But he must not act in the same way again, or he would be 
expelled from his territory. Taragarh must be evacuated and razed to the 
ground.” 

Prithvi Singh s relations with Shah Jahan developed so favourably that 
he was granted by the emperor a jagir and some other presents. As soon as 
arrangements were complete, the imperial army in the end of December 
advanced to the assault of Taragarh. On his return from Chamba with his 
force, Prithv i Singh took up his position on the ground assigned him, in con¬ 
junction with Raja Man Singh of Gwalior, who is spoken of as ‘the mortal 
enemy of Jagat Singh’. By the beginning of March, A.D. 164‘2, the garrison 
was reduced to great straits, and Jagat Singh, realising that his cause was 
hopeless, sued for pai don, and in company with his sons surrendered himself 
to the clemency of the emperor. They appeared in durbar with halters round 
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their necks, and after making their submission, were not only pardoned but 
restored to all their honours.* On the conclusion of the war, Taragarh was 
taken over by the Mughals and garrisoned by imperial troops.f 

The account of these occurrences in the chronicle differs from that of 
the Badshahtiania. It is as follows :—“On recovering his kingdom Prithvi 
Singh determined to avenge himself on Jagat Singh. He, therefore, concluded 
a league with Sangram Pal of Basohli, and surrendered to him the pargana of 
Bhalai, after which both rajas went to the Mughal Viceroy at Kalanaur to ask 
help. This was granted on condition that Jagat Singh should be taken alive, 
and made over to the Viceroy. The rajas with their forces then advanced upon 
Nurpur, which they assaulted and captured, but the final assault having been 
made at night, Jagat Singh escaped in the darkness to Taragarh, where he 
was taken a month afterwards, and sent on to the Viceroy, seated on a 
buffalo with his face backwards.” 

Consolidation of the State—Having recovered his kingdom, Prithvi 
Singh next addressed himself to its consolidation and extension. His advance 
through Pangi had made him personally acquainted with that valley, which was 
still under the rule of the local ranas, subject to the supremacy of Chamba. 
These he displaced, and appointed his own officials, thus bringing the country 
directly under State control. A rock inscription bearing his name exists 
between Kilar and Sach, where the river flows through a narrow gorge, and it 
probably records the fact that, in 5. 18.=A.D. 1642, the precipice was cut 
away by his orders for the construction of a road. He was the first to 
build kothis, or State offices, in Chaurah and Pangi. 

The following sentence occurs in the history of Basohli State (page 603 
of History of the Punjab Hill States, Vol. II by Hutchison and Vogel) relating 
to the reign of Sangram Pal :— 

“The Vansavtili (Bansauli) states that Sangram Pal waged war with 
Kashtwar, Guler, Kahlur and Nurpur; and ‘plucked their realm from the 
Chambials.” The phrase ‘plucked their realm fron the Chanbiils,’ is rather 
enigmatic. Its ordinary implication would be tliat at that time ‘Kshtwar, 
Guler, Kahlur and Nurpur were under some kind of the influence of Cahamba. 
However, there seems to be no other historical proof to show that the Chamba 
State exercised any influence over these states in those days. 

Pilgrimages and visits to Delhi—After completing the consolidation of 
his kingdom, Prithvi Singh went on pilgrimage to Prayag, Kashi and Gaya. 
He is also said to have visited Delhi nine times in the reign of Shah Jahan, 
and to have been received with much favour—a jagir in Jaswan of Rs. 26,000 
value being granted him by the Emperor, which continued to be attached to 
the State for ninety years. There used to be in the toshakhana many valuable 
presents, especially inlaid daggers, and a jewelled sirpaich with a large 
sapphire in it, which were received by Prithvi Singh on the occasion of his 
visits to Delhi. The family idol of the Chamba rajas, called Raghubir, is said 
to have been obtained from Shah Jahan on one of these occasions. It had 
originally been used as a weight in the Mughal Palace. 


♦ Jagat Siasjh was restored to his honours on ten'h April, A.D. 1642, and afterwards 
rendered distinguished service to the emperor in the Afghan wars in which he was accompani¬ 
ed by his Sun. Rajrup Singh; but the exposure he endured undermined his health and he 
returned to Peshawar in January, A.D. 1646, only to die. Vide Elphinstone's History of 
India, P. 511, 

t According to popular tradition the siege lasted twelve years. The surrender took 
place on eleventh March and Jagat Singh, with his sons, appeared before the emperor on 
seventeenth March A.D. 1642. 
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Traditions about Prithvi Singh—Tradition says that Prithvi Singh was 
a very handsome man, and his fame spread through Delhi to such a degree 
that the ladies of the royal zanana begged to be allowed to see him. He was 
accordingly led blind-folded into the harem that they might have their wish 
gratified. 

His Sons—Prithvi Singh was married to a daughter of Sangram Pal, of 
Basohli, and had eight sons, whose names were Shatru Singh, Jai Singh, Indar 
Singh, Mahipat Singh, Raghunath Singh, Ram Singh, Shakat Singh and Raj 
Singh. From this time onwards the old cognomen of ‘Varma’ was entirely 
dropped. 

Gaddi Khatris of Brahmaur—Among the Gaddi Khatris of Brahmaur 
there is a traditiori that their ancestors fled from Lahore in the time* of Prithvi 
Singh to escape the persecutions of Aurangzeb. It is probable, how'ever, that 
this took place at a much earlier period. 

Temples erected by Batlu, dai of Prithvi Singh—The temple of 
Khajinag at Khajiar, Hidimba at Mehla, and Sita Ram at Chamba, are be¬ 
lieved to have been erected in this reign by Batlu, the nurse who was the 
means of saving Prithvi Singh’s life.f 

Sangram Dev may have ruled till about A.D. 1625, and he was succeeded 
by Bhupat Dev (Pal) whose signature occurs on a Persian sanad in the Chamba 
archives, given by a Mughal officer under the orders of the Viceroy of the 
Punjab, and dealing with a boundary dispute between Raja Prithvi Singh of 
Chamba and Sangram Pal of Basohli. It is dated nineteenth Safar, 1058 
A.H.=fifteenth March 1648 A.D., and Bhupat Dev is there called ‘Rai Bhupat 
Jamwal’, and he probably reigned till about A.D. 1650. 

Chatar Singh (A.D. 1664) 

Recovery of Bhalai illaqa and annexation of Paddar—This raja's name 
was Shatru Singh, as appears from the copper-plates, but Chatar Singh is the 
name in common use. On his accession, he appointed Jai Singh, his brother, 
to the office of wazir, and sent him to Sangram Pal, of Basohli, to demand 
the restoration of the Bhalai illaqa, alienated by his father. This demand 
being refused, Chatar Singh invaded Basohli and re-annexed Bhalai to 
Chamba. He visited Pangi, and carried his arms lower down the Chander 
Bhaga Valley, into Paddar, which had till then remained in the possession of 
its ranas, though probably under the suzerainty of Chamba. These he re¬ 
moved from all authority, and appointed his own officials. He also founded 
a town on the plain and named it Chatargarh. Being an emporium of the 
Central Asian trade, a good deal of wdiich then passed through Nurpur and 
Chamba to Zaskar and Ladakh, the town grew and flourished, until A.D. 
1836; when it was completely destroyed by the Dogras, and the name chang¬ 
ed to Gulabgarh. 

Edict of Aurangzeb for demolition of Hindu temples—In A.D. 1678, 
the Emperor .\urangzeb issued an order for the demolition of all Hindu temples 
in the State. Chatar Singh refused to render obedience, and directed that a 
gilt pinnacle should be put on each of the chief temples in Chamba as a mark 
of defiance. On hearing this the emperor was greatly incensed, and summon¬ 
ed the laj a to Delhi. Instead of going himself he sent his brother Shakat 
Singh, who was accompanied by Raj Singh of Guler, but for some reason 


■* In connection with thK tradition the following popular rhyme is of interest :_ 

Cjriya L ihor Vasiya Brahmaur. 

Lahore became waste: Brahmaur was peopled. 

t She also built a bridge over the Kavi at Xelhora near Chamba, called Duhu ra sen or 
Duku's bridge; so named after her husband. 
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unknown they turned back from Bajwara, before reaching Delhi. Chatar 
Singh seems to have been able to allay the emperor’s wrath, but there is no 
record as to how the matter was finally settled. The gilt pinnacles remain on 
the temples to the present day. 

War with Mughal Viceroy—At that time Mirza Obed Beg,* the Suha or 
Viceroy of the Punjab, who resided chiefly at Kalanaur, used to make incur¬ 
sions into the hills, and greatly annoyed the hill chiefs. This led to a con¬ 
federation being formed against him, in which were included Chatar Singh of 
Chamba, Raj Singh of Guler, Dhiraj Pal of Basohli, and Kripal Deo of Jammu. 
Jammu sent a force of Pathan troops, and the confederate army defeated 
that of the Viceroy, enabling the chiefs to recover the territory they had lost. 

Partition of Lahul—It was probably in the beginning of Chatar Singh’s 
reign that Lahul was finally divided between Chamba and Kulu. Till then as 
we have seen Chamba territory extended up to the junction of the Chander 
and Bhaga; the remainder of Lahul being under Kulu and subject to Ladakh. 
In consequence of the invasion of Ladakh by Eastern Tibet in A.D. 1646-47 
the power of the former country was much weakened, and Raja Bidhi Singh, 
of Kulu, A.D. 1663-74, took advantage of this to throw off his allegiance and 
expel the Ladakhi officials from Lahul. Soon afterwards Chamba lost the 
upper part of the main valley. The Kulu annals state that Lahul was acquir¬ 
ed as dowry with a Chamba princess, but this is improbable. It seems more 
likely that the transfer of territory was the result of war and conquest, as is 
hinted at in the local tradition of Kulu. There seems to be no authority for 
the statement that Guge in upper Kinnaur had gained a footing in Lahul, and 
that Chamba and Kulu combined to expel the invader and then divided the 
country between them. Chatar Singh died in A.D. 1690, leaving two sons, 
Udai Singh and Lachman Singh. 

Udai Singh (A.D. 1690) 

Auspicious accession—The new reign began auspiciously. The young 
raja was well read and accomplished, the people were happy and contented 
and the country was prosperous. Jai Singh, brother of the late raja, seems 
to have retained the office of wazir throughout the previous reign, and he was 
re-appointed by Udai Singh. Much of the prosperity which the State enjoyed 
seems to have been due to his able administration, and it continued while he 
lived. He died, however, shortly after Udai Singh’s accession. About the 
same time Raj Singh of Guler also died, and was succeeded by his son Dhulip 
Singh, a minor, to whom Udai Singh had been appointed guardian. Taking 
advantage of Dhulip Singh’s minority, the rajas of Jammu, Badhu, and 
Basohli, invaded Guler, and Udai Singh was appealed to for help. He sent to 
Siba, Kahlur and Mandi, and with the co-operation of these States drove out 
the invaders, and restored the infant raja to his rights. 

Deposition and death—So far all had gone well, and how long this pros¬ 
perity continued we do not know, but dark days w’ere now at hand. L’dai 
Singh was of a self willed disposition, and, after his uncle’s guiding hand and 
wise counsel were withdrawn, his natural tendencies began to assert them¬ 
selves. He graduallv gave wav to evil courses, and surrendered himself to 
sensual pleasures, which alienated from him the loyalty of his people. The 
administration of the State became more and more disorganised, and at length 
a climax w’as reached when Udai Singh appointed a barber, with whose 
daughter he had fallen in love, to the office of wazir, and resigned all authority 
into his hands. The officials then interfered and deposed him from power, in 
the hope that this would have a salutary effect. Meantime Uggar Singh, son 


Rezia Beg vide page 309, History of Punjab Hill States by Hutchison & Vogel. 
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of Mahipat Singh, aivl cousin of the raja, was appointed regent. At the end 
of a month Udai Singh was restored, but he soon relapsed into his former 
wavs; and Uggar Singh, being afraid, fled to Jammu. Things went from bad 
to worse until, at last, the officials formed a conspiracy against the raja, and 
determined to kill him, and put Lachman Singh, his younger brother, on the 
gadi. Lachman Singh, on being approached, fell in with their designs, and 
joined the conspirators. To carry out their purpose, a day was fixed when 
Udai Singh was to hunt at Udaipur, a large plain on the left bank of the 
Ravi, three miles below Chamba. About mid-day they began firing their 
guns, and Udai Singh, realising danger, came out of his tent with a sword in 
his hand. Seeing a few of his personal servants standing near he called on 
them to rally around him Touched bv his appeal, and repenting of the part 
he was playing, Lachman Singh abandoned the conspirators, and took his 
stand beside his brother. On this the officials ordered Lachman Singh to be 
killed first, and then the raja was mortally wounded. He died in a few days. 
The spot on which this tragedy took place has remained uncultivated to the 
present time. 

♦Dhiraj Pal of Basohli was contemporary with Raja Udai Singh of 
Chamba, and a document from him is extant in the Chamba archives relat¬ 
ing to a treaty of amity and friendship entered into between himself on the 
one hand, and Udai Singh and his uncle, Wazir Jai Singh, on the other. It is 
dated S. 84, twenty-first Asoj=A D. 1708. The treaty of friendship between 
Basohli and Chamba does not seem to have held good for long. Raja Udai 
Singh of Chamba was killed in A.D. 1720, and was succeeded by his cousin 
Uggar Singh. Soon afterwards war broke out between the two States and 
Dhiraj Pal was killed in battle probably in an attempt to reassert his sway 
over the pargana of Bhalai.* 

Udai Singh died in .4.D. 1720, after having reigned for thirty vears. He 
left no heir to succeed him, and Lachman Singh seems also to have died 
childless. 

Uggar Singh A.D. (1720) 

Residence in Jammu—As has been stated, Uggar Singh acted as regent 
for a time during his cousin’s suspension from power, but on Udai Singh’s 
restoration he took refuge in Jammu. There he entered the service of Dharab 
Deo, raja of Jammu, as a soldier, without disclosing his identity. One day as 
he was returning from bathing in the River Tawi, with a lota full of water in 
his hand, he was met by a mast elephant which had broken loose, and which 
seeing Uggar Singh suddenly charged down upon him. He checked the animal 
for a moment by a blow with the lota, and thus gained time to draw his sword, 
with which he severed the trunk from the body at one blow. The feat was 
reported to the raja, who summoned L’ggar Singh to his presence, and elicited 
from him the fact of his near relationship to the ruling family of Chamba. He 
seems in fact to have been next in the succession after the two sons of Chatar 
Singh, his uncles Jai Singh and Indar Singh having probably died childless. 

Accession to the gadi—Shortly afterwards intelligence of the assassina¬ 
tion of Udai Singh and his brother arrived, and Dharab Deo then liirnished 
Uggar Singh with all necessary assistance, and sent him back to Chamba where 
he was installed as raja. 

Tirsera tzn —It is said that the ghost of the murdered raja used to 
appear to Uggar Singh, and cause him much distress, and that to lay the evil 
spirit he erected a temple at Udaipur, near the place of the murder, and 


* Page 605 and 606 of the History of the Punjah Hill states. 
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imposed a small tax for its maintenance. The temple is still in existence and 
the tax, called TrVsera Udai Singhiana autariana, once collected is no more 
realised. For its maintenance the temple enjoys mtiafi of land the annual land 
revenue of which is twenty rupees and sixty-five naya paise. 

Imprisonment of Dalel Singh—Shortly after his accession, Uggar Singh 
had his suspicions aroused against his cousin Dalel Singh, son of 
Raghunath Singh, who was then a boy residing with his maternal uncle in 
Jammu territory; and the Mughal Viceroy on being appealed to, had Dalel 
Singh brought to Lahore and kept in confinement. 

Deposition of Uggar Singh—Uggar Singh was popular at first, but as 
years went on the feelings of the officials towards him underwent a change, 
and they decided to depose him and raise Dalel Singh to the gadi. Their first 
step was to gain over the Viceroy by a present of a lakh of rupees, whereby 
Dalel Singh’s release was secured, also a sanad, appointing him raja of Chamba. 
This appointment was supported by a force of Mughal troops. On hearing of 
Dalel Singh’s approach, Uggar Singh made no effort to oppose him, but broke 
down the bridge over the Ravi, and set fire to the town. He then retired to the 
Chamunda Temple, whence he watched the conflagration, and thereafter fled 
up the Ravi Valley. When passing the village of Juh in Chanota, he was 
wounded in the thigh by a bullet fired by the rana of Gurola, and the spot 
where this happened has been marked by a small shrine ever since. Uggar 
Singh then fled to Kangra, where he soon afterwards died. He left two sons, 
Ummed Singh and Sher Singh, who were then quite young. A daughter of 
Uggar Singh was married to Shamsher Sen the then raja of Mandi. 

♦Medini Pal of Basohli was only eight years old at the time of his father’s 
death. He married a sister of the raja of Guler, and his sons were Ajit Pal 
and Vikram Pal. In Vik. 1792 = A.D. 1735 he invaded Chamba, defeated 
Uggar Singh and re-annexed the two parganas of Jundh and Bhalai. This 
invasion finds confirmation in a document in the Chamba archives, under the 
seal of Adina Beg Khan, in the reign of Alamgir (17.54-9). It is to the effect 
that the pargana of Jundh ( and probably also Bhalai), which had been with¬ 
drawn from Raja Uggar Singh of Chamba, owing to his unfaithfulness to the 
emperor, and conferred on Medini Pal of Balaur, was restored to Chamba in 
A.D. 1758 in the reign of Raja Ummed Singh (A.D. 1748-64). It was, therefore, 
in the assertion of his rights that Medini Pal invaded Chamba and recovered 
the two parganas.* 

Dalel Singh (A.D. 1735) 

Imprisonment of Ummed Singh—Having secured the gadi, the new 
raja’s first care was to have Uggar Singh’s sons placed under lock and key in 
Lahore, where they remained for thirteen years. Dalel Singh also rewarded 
those who had helped him to obtain the kingdom, and made himself popular 
by remitting various oppressive taxes. 

Release of Ummed Singh—Nevertheless the sons of Uggar Singh, as the 
rightful heirs to the throne, had many friends and supporters among the people, 
who only waited for a suitable opportunity to restore them. In spite of every 
effort, however, it was found impossible for some time to effect their release, 
but at length this was secured through a servant of Ummed Singh, belonging 
to the Katwalu family in Chamba. This young man was of the same age as 
his master, and strongly resembled him in appearance; and, the two having 


Page 6% of the History of the Punjab Hill States, 
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exchanged clothes, Ummed Singh escaped, the servant remaining in his place. 
When the deception was discovered the man was brought before the Mughal 
Viceroy, who asked him why he had thus forfeited his life. For answer he 
said that he had only done his duty to his master, and was ready to bear the 
penalty. The Viceroy was so pleased with this reply, and with the man’s 
fidelity and devotion, that he ordered his release, and dismissed him with 
presents. But Ummed Singh did not succeed in escaping after all, for he was 
re-captured, and brought back to Lahore. On enquiry, however, the Viceroy 
becam.e acquainted with the fact that he was the rightful heir to the Chamba 
gadi, and a sanad was, therefore, granted, along with an armed force, to 
enable him to recover his territory. Being married to a daughter of the raja 
of Jasrota, Ummed Singii came by way of Jasrota and Basohli, obtaining 
further assistance from these chiefs. Dalel Singh was urged by his officials to 
prepare for resistance, but he refused to do so, saying that Ummed Singh was 
the lawful heir, and he would not oppose his claim. He accordingly remained 
at the capital, and on Ummed Singh’s arrival surrendered the State into his 
hands, and was kindly dealt with. For a time he continued to reside in 
Chamba, but afterwards became a sadhu, and died at Jawala Mukhi. He left 
no son, and his daughter was marrried to Bajai Deo of Jammu. 

Ummed Singh (A. D. 1748) 

Recovery of Rihlu and Palam—This raja was a just ruler and an able 
administrator. He succeeded to the State at a very’ momentous period in 
Indian history. The Mughal Empire was now in the throes of dissolution; 
the Viceroys of the provinces were assuming independence, and the Marathas 
and Afghans had begun their life-and-death struggle for the mastery of India. 
All paramount authority was thus at an end, and the hill chiefs, taking 
advantage of the anarchy which prevailed, threw off their allegiance, and 
recovered all the territory of which they had been deprived by the Mughals. 
A large and fertile district of the Chamba State, to the south of the Dhaula 
Dhar, had been thus confiscated; Ummed Singh reasserted his sway over it, 
and carried his victorious arms along the southern slopes of the range as far 
as the borders of Mandi. His troops garrisoned the fort of Pathiar near 
Palampur, and he is said to have obtained a footing in Bir Bangahal. The 
taluk of Palam was, however, seized and wrested back from Chamba by Raja 
Ghamand Chand of Kangra about the year 1758 .A. D. In the Kangra Settlement 
Report, Mr. Barnes refers to a letter from the Emperor Ahmad Shah to the 
Chamba Chief, remonstrating with him on the seizure of Chari and Rihlu. So 
low had the em.pire fallen. .As Ahmad Shah reigned from .A. D. 1748 to 1755, 
it must have been within these years that the State territory to the south of 
the Dhaula Dhar was restored to its ancient limits. It probably took place 
previous to .A. D. 1752, for in that year Mughal supremacy entirely ceased 
with the cession of the hill States, along with the rest of the Punjab, to 
Ahmad Shah Durrani. But .Afghan rule was never more than nominal in the 
hills to the east of the Jhelum, and Chamba seems to have enjoyed practical 
independence till about .A. D. 1767, when it came more or less under the 
influence of the Sikhs.* Sampuran Dev’s (raja of Jammu) name occurs in a 
sanad to Raja Jit Singh of Chamba from Shah Zaman of Kabul, dated in 
Janaury, 1797, in which Jit Singh is enjoined ‘to perform the service of the 
diwani (civil justice and revenue) in conjunction with Sampuran Dev of 
Jammu’. The State, however, lost the Jagir in Jaswan which it had held 
from the time of Prithvi Singh, owing to the refusal of Ummed Singh to 
attend the imperial durbar at Lahore. 


* For a short time in 1758 all the hill States, and even the Mughal Governor of 
Kangra, were subject to .Adma Beg, Viceroy of the Punjab under the Marathas. 
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Palaces at Chamba and Rajnagar—The Kandchandi portion of the 
palace, which is still in existence, was erected by Ummed Singh, and he also 
built a palace at Nada, eight miles down the Ravi Valley, changing the name 
of the place to Rajnagar. There his son Raj Singh was born in A. D. 1755. 
Only the gateway of this building now remains.* 

Death of Ummed Singh—Ummed Singh died on the thirteenth of Baisakh 
Vik. 1820=A. D. 1764, in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and the sixteenth 
of his reign. He left orders that no rani was to become sati at his funeral. 

Raj Singh (A.D. 1764) 

He w'as only nine years old at the time of his father’s death, and Ummed 
Singh, being suspicious of the designs of his younger brother, Sher Singh, had 
left secret orders that, immediately on his own decease, Sher Singh should be 
arrested and kept under restraint. This was done, and all danger was thus 
averted. 

Loss of Palam—Soon after this, Ghamand Chand of Kangra, taking 
advantage of Raj Singh’s minority, seized the fort of Pathyar, and drove the 
Chamba troops out of Bir Bangahal, but the queen-regent, who was a Jammu 
princess, obtained help from Ranjit Deo of that state, and recovered the 
territory which had been lost. It would appear, however, that another and 
more successful attempt was made by the Kangra Chief, for all the State 
territory to the east of Rihlu was lost to Chamba prior to the death of Rai 
Singh. 

Invasion of the State by Jammu—Ranjit Deo of Jammu seems to have 
interfered a great deal in Chamba affairs during the minoritv of Raj Singh, 
owing to his near relationship to the raja’s mother. He probably aimed at 
bringing the State entirely under his own supremacy. On the decline of Mughal 
rule, Ranjit Deo had also become practically independent, and, not content 
w'ith his own ancestral possessions, had asserted his sway over all the hill 
States between the Chenab and the Ravi. As has been stated, his influence 
was felt as far east as Chamba where he had appointed one of his own ofScials, 
named Aklu, to the office of wazir. While the queen mother lived things 
remained quiet but she died soon after Raj Singh came of age, and, her influence 
being withdrawn, the young prince who disliked Aklu, and probably suspected 
secret designs against the State, had him seized and thrown into prison. This 
was resented as a personal insult by Ranjit Deo, who sent an army under 
Amrit Pal of Basohli to invade Chamba. f Amrit Pal obtained Bhadu through 
the favour of Ranjit Deo, and also the parganas of Jundh and Bhalai from 
Chamba. Basohli was thus under great obligation to Jammu, and Amrit Pal 
was required to render help in the military expeditions for the extension of 
Jammu supremacy. He assisted Ranjit Deo in the conquest of Bhadrawah 
and Kashtwar, and in 1774 he led an army against Chamba. Raj Singh was 
absent at the time, having gone to interview the Viceroy of the PunjabJ 
at Kalanaur. He heard of the invasion at Nurpur on his way back, and at 
once sent to the Ramgarhia sardars to ask assistance, for which he paid a lakh 
of rupees. With their help he drove out the Jammu army after it had been 
in possession of his capital for three months. This took place in A. D. 1775 
and is the first reference to the Sikhs in the State annals. 


•The foundations of the Rang Mahal at Chamba are also said to have been laid by 
this raja 

tThere is a copper-plate in existence granted by .\mrit Pal on this occasion in place 
of one which had been lost. It is dated Vik. 18.11 =.4. D. 1775. 

iProbably Khwaja Obcd, the Afghan Viceroy. 
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Sikh ascendancy—The Durrani rule, which had always been intermitt¬ 
ent, came to an end in the Central and Eastern Punjab after the last invasion 
of Ahmad Shah in A.D. 1767. The Sikhs then rapidly acquired political 
power, and their marauding bands roamed about the country, intent only on 
plunder and rapine. Sikhs began their incursions into the outer hills, often, 
it is to be feared, on the invitation of the hill chiefs themselves, to act as 
mercenaries in their mutual quarrels. Such invitations, we know were given 
by Chamba and other States. They were called to Charnba in 1774. They 
had bv tins time formed themselves into the twelve tnisls, or confederacies 
which preceded their consolidation into one kingdom under Ranjit Singh. One 
of these was the Ramgarhia misl, and Jassa Singh, the head of this con¬ 
federacy, seems to have been the first Sikh leader to invade the Kangra Hills. 
About A.D. 1770 he made tributary to himself Ghamand Chand of Kangra, 
and several other hill States, one of which was, probably Chamba. This is, 
in all likelihood, the reason why Raj Singh went to him for help against 
Jammu. His authority was, however, of brief duration, for in A.D. 1776 he 
was defeated on the plains by Jai Singh, of the Kanhiya misl, who then 
assumed the suzerainty of most of the Kangra group of States. In the Kangra 
Settlement Report, Mr. Barnes refers to a document in his name fixing the 
amount of tribute payable by Chamba at four thousand and one rupees. This 
document is dated A.D. 1776. 

*In the Chamba archives there exists an agreement in Tankari between 
Raja Shamsher Sen of Mandi; his son, Mian Surma Sen ; Raja Sansar Chand 
of Kangra and Raja Raj Singh of Chamba, to attack Makarsa (Kulu) and 
seize Bangahal, and divide it equally among them, each taking the portion 
nearest to his own territory. The document is dated first Magh Vik. 1834=A.D. 
1778. 

From this it would appear that Bangahal was then in the hands of Kulu, 
and the three states—Mandi, Kangra, and Chamba—agreed to seize it. Chamba 
territory then embraced the southern outskirts of the Dhaula Dhar, in the 
Kangra Valley, as far east as the borders of Bir Bangahal ; and the Pathyar 
Fort, near Pnlampur, was garrisoned by Chamba troops. It wa« easy, there¬ 
fore, for the Chamba chief to invade Bir Bangahal, and this he .seems to 
have done A letter exists from Fritam Singh of Kulu to Raj Singh of 
Chamba, complaining that Bangahal had been occupied, and asking for its 
restoration. The wazir of Kulu, named Bhag Chand, had also been captured, 
and his release was asked. This request was not complied with, for another 
letter, dated in 1878, states that two men—Tulsi Ram and Jassi Ram—had 
become security for the payment of fifteen thousand rupees for Bhug Chand’s 
release. Presumably he was then set at liberty. 

The widow of Man Pal, the last ruling chief of Bangahal sought, with 
her infant son Nihal Pal, refuge with Raja Raj Singh, who allowed her a 
small jagir. 

At a later date another agreement was entered into against Kulu, 
betw'een Chamba, M.mdi and Kahlur (Bilaspur), to invade and conquer 
Makarsa (Kulu), and divide the country equally among them. It is dated 
in A.D. 1786. Nothing seems to have come of this agreement. It was the 
vear in which Sansar Chand acquired possession of Kangra Fort and assumed 
the supremacy over the hill States, and the hill chiefs were probably too 
much concerned for their own territories to think of making inroads on one 
another.t 


* Page 466 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, volume If, 
t Page 467 of the History of the Punjab Hill States. Volume II. 
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Birth of Jit Singh— Raj Singh was married to a daughter of Sampat Pal 
of Bhadrawah, and his son Jit Singh was born in A.D. 1775. 

Conquest of Basohli —In A. D. 1782 Raj Singh invaded and conquered 
Basohli, but restored the country on payment of a lakh of rupees, the amount 
he had paid for the assistance of the Sikhs against Basohli and Jammu, * The 
insult suffered at the hands of Amrit Pal of idasohli during his minority had 
to be avenged. The date of the conquest is recorded on a stone let into the 
payement in front of the temple of Lakshmi Narayan at Chamba. It reads: 
Sam. 58. Chet par, Basohli da skahr fata kita: “On the first of Chet of the 
year 58 (1782) the town of Basohli was conquered’’. 

fThe bone of contention between Basohli and Chamba was the possess¬ 
ion of the districts of Bhalai and Jundh, which were situated on the ’oorders 
of the two States and had changed hands several times during the previous 
centuries. We have seen that in the middle of the seventeenth century these 
districts were restored to Chamba by a decision of the Mughal court, after 
having been in the possession of Basohli for some time. They again reverted 
to Basohli in the reign of Raja Medini Pal, on whom they were bestowed by 
the emperor, and were retaken by Chamba in A.D. 1758, in the time of 
Raja Umned Singh (.4.D. 1748-64). Amrit Pal reasserted the claim of Basohli 
and with the help of Ranjit Deo of Jammu seized the territory in 1774. On 
the death of Ranjit Deo in 1781, his son and successor, acting as lord para¬ 
mount, restored these parganas to Chamba, along with those of Bandal, 
Kihar and Dihur which had evidently remained in the hands of Basohli since 
the invasion of 1774. The Tankari X&itQr from Brajraj Deo conveying the 
territory to Chamba is still extant, and is dated fifteenth Bhadon S. 57 (A.D. 
1781). In another Tankari document from the same source, dated eighteenth 
Bhadon S. 59 (A.D. 1783), we find the same statement. The meaning of 
these documents evidently is, that on Ranjit Deo’s death, Raj Singh of Chamba 
applied to his successor for a restoration of the parganas, which was granted 
on condition of service. On Basohli’s refusing compliance, the State was 
invaded and the territory seized by force, and the second document confirmed 
Raj Singh in possession. From all this it is evident that at that period both 
Basohli and Chamba regarded Jammu as their suzerain. 

Notwithstanding all this we find that on Raj Singh’s death in 1794, Bajai 
Pal of Basohli again made inroads into the frontier districts of Bhalai and 
Jundh, in consequence of which Jit Singh of Chamba retaliated by invading 
Basohli, and only restored it on promise of payment of a war indemnity. A 
Tankari letter, dated fifth Sawan, S. 73=A.D. 1797, may possibly refer to this 
indemnity. In it Bajai Pal promises to pay by instalments the amount due to 
ChambaJ. Bhadrawah was at this time tributary to Chamba, as it probably 
had been for a considerable period. It was, however, under its own native 
ruler, whose name was Daya Pal. 

§ Fateh Pal ( of BhadrawahS State ) was born in 1732 and was in power 
when Raj Singh of Chamba invaded the State about A.D. 1783. The Chamba 
Bansauli states that he transferred the supremacy over Kashtwar and 
Bhadrawah to Chamba. This was probably in 1783, for a letter exists in the 
Chamba archives from Fateh Pal to Raj Singh, dated twenty-second Chet. 


« Page 60.9 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, Volume II 
I Page 610 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, \ olume II. 
i Page 611 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, volume II. 

§ Page 624 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, volume II. 

$ This IS the correct spelling of the Badrawar of the maps. 
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S. 60 ( A.D. 1784 ), owning allegiance to Chamba. There is also a copy of an 
agreement, which must have been come to about the same time, between 
Raj Singh and Fateh Pal, in which Fateh Pal is acknowledged as raja of 
Bhadrawah on the following conditions, which he accepts : (1) That he will 

be faithful to Chamba, (2) That whenever summoned he will come to Chamba. 
(3) That he will give Jai Chand’s jagir to Bhup Chand. (4) That he will not 
enter into an alliance with Balaur, Kashtwar or Bandralta, and will do 
nothing without consulting Chamba. (5) That Chamba troops will be stationed 
at Bhadrawah and Fateh Pal must provide supplies and give no trouble. 
(6) That if he has any communications from Balaur, Kashtwar and Bandralta 
he will keep raja of Chamba fully informed of them. (7) That he will maintain 
his alliance with Chamba only. (8) That Chamba is supporting Mian Kundan 
Singh in his attempt to gain Kashtwar, and Fateh Pal must send a force. 
(9) That his tribute money shall be three thousand rupees yearly, which must 
be reguiarly paid. 

There is also a letter from Bhup Chand, brother of Fateh Pal, dated 
tenth Manghair, S. 59= A D. 1783, addressed to Naihu, the wazir of Chamba 
stating that Bhadrawah had been taken over and the fort occupied, presum¬ 
ably by Chamba troops. The tender of allegiance by Fateh Pal, on twenty-second 
Chet of S. 60 = A.D. 1784, was thus the result of an invasion of the State by 
Chamba, which seems to have been unopposed; and it must have followed 
immediately on the transfer of the supremacy from Jammu to Chamba. 
Kashtwar was invaded by Raj Singh of Chamba in the following year (1785), 
in pursuance of the claim of supremacy, and a contingent was sent from 
Bhadrawah along with the Chamba army, under Bhup Chand, younger brother 
of Fateh Pal. The whole force was under the nominal command of Jit Singh, 
son of Raj Singh, then a boy of eleven years of age. Having conquered 
the capital, Mian Kundan Singh, the youngest son of Sampat Pal of Bhadrawah 
was installed as raja in subjection to Chamba. He did not long retain the 
honour thus thrust upon him, and to which he seemingly had no claim, for 
it was soon found that he was intriguing against Chamba, and he was there¬ 
fore deposed, and made a prisoner. After six months' occupation the army 
had to retire, on the return of the Kashtwar Raja with a force from Kashmir, 
whither he had fled on the invasion of the State. Kundan Singh was after¬ 
wards set at liberty and died in Chamba, where his descendants still reside. 
He had received a loan of twenty-nine thousand rupees from Brajraj Deo of 
Jammu, probably for the Kashtwar expedition, for repayment of which Raj 
Singh of Chamba became security.* 

Fateh Pal continued to rule the State of Bhadrawah as a vassal of 
Chamba till about .\ D. 1790, when he was deposed bv Raj Singh and deported 
to Chamba, where he remained a prisoner in the Pakki Chauki ( old palace) 
for the remainder of his life. Daya Pal, his son, born in 1756, was then made 
raja, and entered into a written agreement with Raj Singh, similar to that of 
his father. It is unfortunately not dated, but runs as follows — (1) That if 
summoned bv Raj Singh he will come atone. (2) He will not give trouble to 
Mian Harakh Chand in the management of his jagir, and will send regularly 
his grain to Chamba. (3) That the tribute money payable by Bhadrawah to 
the Sikhs is to be paid through Chamba. (4) That he will not communicate 
with Balaur (Basohli) or Bandralta (Ramnagar) without permission. (5) That 
he will not communicate with Fateh Pal (his father) without permission. 
(6) That he will afford every assistance to the Chamba troops in the fort (at 
Bhadrawah), and will give supplies to other troops that may be sent. (7) That 
if any letter reaches him from Balaur or Bandralta he will send no answer 


* Ciiainha .\J Catalogue, page 71, c. and c 3ti 
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without showing it to the raja of Chamba. The Harakh or Harsha Chand 
mentioned in the document was the younger brother of Sampat Pal. and there¬ 
fore grand-uncle of Daya Pal, and was evidently resident in Chamba. 
Raj Singh of Chamba was killed in battle in the month of Har (June) 1794, 
and was succeeded by his son. Jit Singh, to whom a tender of allegiance was 
made by Bhup Chand, uncle of Daya Pal, in a letter, dated twentieth Sawan, 
S. 70=August A.D. 1794. From this we infer that Daya Pal too had proved 
unfaithful, and was removed from power, Bhup Chand being put in his place. 
An agre-'ment undated, was also made by Bhup Chand, promising to remain 
faithful and tributarv to Chamba. These agreements, however, seem to have 
had little binding force, and were broken on the first favourable opportunity. 
This soon happened, and Bhup Chand being arrested was brought to Chamba 
and confined, along with his brother, in the Pakki Chauki till his death. He 
was married to a Chamba princess, named Atharbanu, and had one son, Pahar 
Chand, born in 1739. Daya Pal was then restored to power and continued to 
rule the state till 1810. It was probably towards the end of his reign that 
Bhadrawah was invaded by an army from Kashtwar under W’azir Lakhpat Rai 
of that State, aided by a contingent from Kashmir then under the Afghans. 
The invading army was opposed by a Chamba force under Wazir Nathu at 
Basnota, near Tantari on the Chenab, and again at Gullugarh, but without 
success, and the victors then advanced to the capital which they captured and 
burnt. Nathu surrendered, and a sum of twenty thousand rupees was exacted, 
after which the Kashtwar army retired. 

Conquest of Kashtwar—In A.D. 1786 Chamba also asserted its supre¬ 
macy over the native State of Kashtwar on, it is said, the invasion of 
Brijraj Deo of Jammu ; and an army under Jit Singh, son of Raj Singh, then 
only eleven years old, was sent to invade the territory. In this it was success¬ 
ful and Kashtwar was conquered and held for six months, during which the 
Chamba troops remained in the capital. They seem to have been withdrawn 
on the approach of winter, and the return of the Kashtwar Chief from Kashmir, 
whither he had fled, with an army provided by the Durrani* rulers, who then 
held the valley. 

fThe Chamba annals state that soon after Ranjit Dec’s death in 1781 
hi.s son and successor, Brijraj Deo of Jammu, conveyed the suzerainty of 
Bhadrawah ahd Kashtwar to Chamba, and on the instigation of Dalel Singh, 
brother of Mihr Singh, Raja Raj Singh, of Chamba, in 1786, sent an army 
under the nominal command of his son. Jit Singh, then a boy of eleven years 
of age, to invade Kashtwar. It advanced by way of Bhadrawah and Balesa, 
which had come under the control of Chamba in 1783-84, as proved by letters 
in the Chamba archives, dated 1784, owning allegiance on the part of the Raja 
Fateh Pal, and a Bhadrawah contingent accompanied the Chamba force to 
Kashtwar under Bhup Chand, brother of the raja. On the approach of the army 
to Kashtwar the Basohli forces retreated, carrying away as much booty as they 
could seize. The Chamba army then took possession of the place and 
encamped on the chau^an, and remained for six months. It was on this occasion 
that six of the beautiful chinar trees at the south end of the changtrn were cut 
down for firewood. A letter is still extant in Clia iiba from the commander of 


* In 1786 another transfer of the supremacy over the hill States took place, in conse¬ 
quence of the defeat of jai Singh Kanheya on the p'ains and his retirement from the hills. 
Kaia Sansar Chand of Kangra then acquired supreme power from the Sutlej to the Ravd 
which he wielded for twenty years xurpur along with all the other hill States of the 
Kangra group then became tributary to him But documents e.xist in Chamba, in the 
form ot letters to th ' Chamba rajas, which prove that down almost t'l the end of the 
eighteenth century the .-Vmirs of Kabul also claimed a nominal suzerainty over the hill 
States 

t P, 657 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, Vol II. 
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the force, probably to Kaj Singh, stating that on the capture of the town 
part of it was burnt, but, on receipt of fresh orders from Chamba, no further 
damage was done. 

During the occupation of Kashtwar, one Kundan Singh, a cadet of the 
Bhadrawah family, was appointed raja. He had previously been a refugee 
in Chamba and returned with the army to Kashtwar. 

Meanwhile Sujan Singh, who was in Jammu, had been exerting himself 
on his brother’s behalf, and getting together a force of five hundred men he 
joined Raja Mihr Singh, then still in Kashmir. Another contingent was 
supplied by the Durrani Governor of the valley. On their approach to Kashtwar 
the Chamba army retired. Mihr Singh died either on the way back to 
Kashtwar, or soon after his return, and was succeeded by Sujan Singh. On 
his accession Sujan Singh is said to have visited Chamba at the invitation of 
the Chamba Chief. This was probably in recognition of the Chamba suzerainty 
which was still in force. Soon after his acce.ssion Inayat Ullah Singh of 
Kashtwar appointed a man, named Nur-ud-din, to .some high office in the 
State, possibly that of wazir. He seems to have thrown off the suzerainty of 
Chamba, if it still existed, for we are told that he invaded Paddar and 
Bhadrawah, both under Chamba, and brought back much booty in cattle and 
other property, which he distributed among his people, who had suffered 
greatly from the exactions of Lai Deo. 

Inayat Ullah Singh’s reign must have been a verj’ short one of ten 
months or a year at the most. A letter exists in Chamba, dated first Katik, S. 
65=thirteenth October, A.D. 1789, in which his son, Tegh Singh, owns allegiance 
to Chamba, and promises to pay three thousand rupees as annual tribute. This 
was probably in the first year of his reign. 

The raja (Tegh Singh of Kashtwar) had by this time appointed as wazir, 
one Lakhpat Rai, of the Thakur caste, who was fated to pla}' a glorious 
part in Kashtwar histor\-. Along with Khuda Dost, general of the Kashmir 
Governor, he was sent with an army to invade Bhadrawah, which was then 
under the suzerainty of Chamba, but ruled by its own raja. How the opposing 
Chamba army was defeated has been stated earlier. On receipt of the news of 
victory there were great rejoicing in Kashtwar; and on his return Lakhpat Rai 
was received with every honour, and a jagir was bestowed upon him in Bhonj- 
wah, which is still in the possession of his descendants. 

There is a copper-plate title deed of Tegh Singh in favour of his Hindu 
parohit, who was in his service. It is dated S. 78=.A.D. 1802; and in the 
previous year, by a letter si ill extant, dated twxdfth JefhS. 77=A.D. 1801 
the raja had renewed his allegiance to Chamba. It was perhaps in consequence 
of Tegh Singh’s renouncement of his allegiance to Kashmir that soon after this 
an Atghan army invaded the country and plundered some of the villages, after 
defeating the Kashtwar army. 

A footnote, in the history of Bilaspur, vide page 505 of the History of 
the Punjab Hill States, ^'oL II, by Dr. Hutchison and Vogel says, “In the 
Chamba archives there is a letter in Tankari from the rani of Bilaspur to Raja 
Raj Singh, asking his help and protection for her infant son, Mahan Chand. 
It is dated twenty-fourth Poh, S. 58=A.D. 1782.” However, history says 
nothing of Raja Raj Singh having done anything to help the rani of Bilaspur. 

Recovery of Kangra Fort by Sansar Chand—Meanwhile events fraught 
with disastrous consequences to the Chamba Chief were ripening in Kangra. On 
the decline of the Mughal Empire, Ghamand Chand of Kangra resumed 
possession of that portion of the Kangra Valley which had been included in the 
imperial demesne in the time of Akbar, and also made strenuous efforts to 
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capture the Kangra Fort; in which, however, he was unsuccessful. This famous 
stronghold was held by Nawab Saifullah Khan, the last of the Mughal Governors 
of the Kangra Hills, who, we are told, continued to correspond directly with 
Delhi. Though completely isolated, and possessing nothing but the lands 
immediately beneath the walls, this brave officer contrived to hold his own 
against all assailants for more than thirty years. In A.D. 1774 Sansar Chand, 
grandson of Ghamand Chand, succeeded to the kingdom of Kangra. About the 
same time the Mughal Governor, who had held the fort so long, was removed 
by death; and the Kangra Chief then redoubled his efforts to regain pos.session 
of the ancient capital of his kingdom. Being still unsuccessful, he called into 
his help Jai Singh Kanhiya, the Sikh Chieftain already referred to, and a force 
was sent under his son Gurbakhsh Singh. By stratagem the garrison was 
persuaded to capitulate, but, much to Sansar Chand’s chagrin and disappoint¬ 
ment, the capitulation was made to the Sikhs and not to himself. One account 
states that the siege took place in A.D. 1781, and that the old nawab was then 
still alive, but dangerously ill; and on his demise the fort was surrendered by 
his son. However this may be, Jai Singh got possession of the stronghold and 
retained it till A.D. 1785-86; when, being defeated on the plains by a combina¬ 
tion against him aided by Sansar Chand, he withdrew from the hills, leaving 
Kangra Fort in the hands of its legitimate chief, to whom it was thus restored 
about two centuries after its occuption by the Mughals. 

Supremacy of Sansar Chand— With the recovery of the fort*, and the 
withdrawal of the Sikhs from the hills, Sansar Chand was left at liberty to 
prosecute his ambitious designs. He revived the ancient claim of Kangra to 
the headship of the eleven states of the Jullundur group, which had been in 
abeyance in the Mughal times, and arrogated to himself supreme authority over 
the chiefs. He compelled them to pay tribute, encroached upon their terri¬ 
tories, and seized by force all the lands which had been included in the imperial 
demesne. In pursuance of this claim he demanded of Raj Singh the surrender 
of the Rihlu illaqa, as having been part of the Kangra kardari under the 
Mughals. This demand was met by a prompt refusal, and, seeing a collision 
inevitable, Raj Singh began at once to prepare for war. He went in person 
to Rihlu, and built or repaired and strengthened the fort, which was garrisoned 
by his own troops. Meantime Sansar Chand was not slow to support his 
demand by armed force. He concluded a treaty with Dhian Singh, wazir of 
Guler, who, in tho.se unsettled times, had seized the small State of Kotila, 
between Kangra and Nurpur, and had made himself independent. Raj Singh 
obtained help from Nurpur. The Chamba army w'as disposed in various direc¬ 
tions along the frontiers, keeping w'-atch and ward, while Raj Singh himself was 
at Nerti near Shahpur, with the Nurpur levies and a small force of his own 
troops. Sansar Chand, getting intelligence of this, advanced secretly, and fell 
siuhlenly upon the Chamba force, which was taken completely by surprise. 
The Nurpur levies fell into a panic and fled, leaving with the raja only forty- 
five of his own men. His officers urged him to make a retreat, pointing out 
to him the hopelessness of effecting a stand against such superior numbers, but 
he refused to do so, saying it would be a disgrace to retire when confronted by 
the enemv. His personal attendants and servants first fell around him, and 
then the raja himself was wounded in the thigh by a bullet. Still he bravely 
fought on, killing many of his opponents and performing prodigies of valour. 
At last a man named Jit Singht, Piirbea, came from behind, and struck him 


• Kangra fort was in former times reRarded as impregnable. and the popular conception 
of the prestige attaching to its possession found expression in the saying :— 

'He who holdsthe Fort, holds the Hills". 

Vide Kangra Settlement Report, page 10 

t This man's name is given differently in different accounts of the battle. In one it is 
Amar Singh, Haziiri, and he is said to have been one of four brothers present, one of 
whom was killed by Raj Singh. 
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on the head with a sword. Raj Singh wiped away the blood, and then, resting 
his hand on a large stone near which he was standing, fell dead. The impress 
of the bloodstained hand is believed to be still visible on the stone. A temple 
was erected on the spot by his son at which a mela is held every year on the 
anniversary of his death. The name of mela is Xerti-ka-mela. No help is 
now extended by Chamba district for this fair as was the practice previouslv. 
After merger of the state the fair is not largely attended. It is also heard 
although not confirmed that the mela is characterised by a heav'y downpour. 
Raj Singh’s bravery on this occasion is still commemorated in song by the 
local bards throughout these mountains. He is said to have paid special 
veneration to Chamunda Devi*, the goddess of war of the Chamba Chiefs, and 
was promised bv her an addition of twelve years to his life, and the honour of 
dving in battle as he desired. 

One of the daughters of Sampat Pal, the ruler of Bhadrawah State, whose 
name was Naginu was married to Raj Singh. Raj Singh died on the seventh of 
Har, Vik. 1850 A.D. 1794; in the fortieth year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign. When his body w as examined it was found to bear no fewer than 
eighteen wounds, f 

Jit Singh (A. D. 1794) 

War with Basohli—Notwithstanding the death of the raja the Chamba 
troops continued to maintain their hold on Rihlu, and there was no more 
fightingj. Sansar Chand secured only a few villages on the border. Jit Singh 
was nineteen years of age at the time of his father’s death; and shortly after 
his accession he was invoh ed in a war with Basohli. Bajai Pal of that State 
was in the habit of making inroads into the Jundh and Bhalai illaqas of 
Chamba, which adjoined his own territory, and of plundering the country. In 
A. D. 1800 Jit Singh retaliated by invading Basohli; and after conquering the 
State, restored it, as his father had done, on payment of a war indemnitv. 
Sometime after this the Chamba Chief was desirous of visiting the shrine of 
Devi Mai in Balaur, but the rajas of Basohli, Badhu and Ramnagar, suspecting 
that he had designs against them, sent a nazarana of fifty thousand rupees 
with a request to him to turn back, which he accordingly did. 

Arrogance of Sansar Chand—Meanwhile Sansar Chand had been engaged 
in still further consolidating and extending his power; and, with the acquisition 
of Fort Kangra, he was able to exercise a tyrannical and oppressive sway o\ er 
all the hill .States between the Ravi and the Sutlej§. These he made entirely 
subject, and compelled the chiefs to attend his court, and send contingents 
for his military e.xpeditions. In this way he fully established his power in 
the hills, and ruled despotically for tw'enty years, gaining for himself a renown 
which had never been approached by any of his ancestors; and his name is 
still widely knowm throughout these mountains. But his overweening ambition 
carried him too far. Not content with what he had acquired in the hills, he 
aimed also at the recovery of his ancestral possessions on the plains, which 
had been lost after the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni; and is said even to 
have dreamt of a Katoch kingdom in the Punjab. For this purpose he twice 


* Raj Singh repaired or rebuilt the Chamunda temple, and the steps leading up to it were 
also made bv him. 


tRaj Singh's body was cremated at Rihlu Fort, and his ranis became 
tSansar Chand is said to havt 


sati m Chamba. 


... gi'ven orders that Raj Singh should be taken prisoner 

and tlte raja s death caused him much concern This may partly account for tin 
cessation of hostihiies; a copper-plate exists recording 
between Raj Singh and Sansar Chand dated Vtk ISd.si.V 


sudden 

treaty of amity and friendship 
D. 1788. 


§Vidp Kangta St ,lU iii‘>it Report. Page 10. 
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descended from the mountains into the Bari Doab, but was driven back by 
Ran]it Singh, who was then rising into power, and would brook no rival. 
This was in A. D. 1803 and 1804. Disappointed in his designs on the plains, 
Sansar Chand, in A. D. 1805, turned his arms against the State of Bilaspur, 
and seized part of the territory lying on the right bank of the Sutlej. This 
was the last straw; and the hill chiefs, smarting under the many indignities 
lieaped upon them, and fearing probably for their own possessions, formed a 
general confederacy against him, the ultimate result of which was his downfall, 
and the complete e.ytinction of his kingdom. Pritam Singh (raja of Kulu) had 
a long reign, and was still in power as late as 1801 A. D., when he addressed 
a letter to Raja Jit Singh of Chamba, promising assistance in a united attack 
upon Kangra.* 

The Gurkha invasion of Kangra, and defeat of Sansar Chand —Previous 
to .4. D. 1803 the Gurkhas of Nepal had invaded and annexed the mountain 
area between the Gogia and the Sutlej, and Bilaspur was subject to them. 
The raja of that State, in conjunction with all the associated States of the 
Jullundur Circle, and also Basohli, sent to invite Amar Singh Thapa, the 
Gurkha commander, to invade Kangra, and promised him their support. 
This invitation was eagerly accepted, and the Gurkha army at once crossed 
the Sutlej, and was met by contingents frond the confederate states. This was 
in the spring of A. D. 1806. fMahendar Pal of Basohli State concluded a 
compact w'ith Jit Singh of Chamba in S. 82=A. D. 1806, which is preserved 
in the Chamba archives. It is noteworthy that in it the Basohli Chief has only 
the title Mian which perhaps indicates that his father w'as then still alive. 
Nathu, the wazir of Chamba, was sent in charge of the State troops. The 
Kangra forces, which had been weakened by recent changes, made a brave but 
ineffectual resistance, and the Gurkhas then advanced into the heart of the 
country and laid siege to Kangra Fort, in which Sansar Chand had taken 
refuge. The fort was invested for four years, but all the efforts of the Gurkhas 
were unequal to the task of reducing it. .\t length, rendered desperate bv the 
misery and distress which had come upon his country, and seeing no hope of 
relief, Sansar Chand, in A. D. 1809, sent Fateh Chand, his younger brother, 
to ask the aid of Ranjit Singh. This request was readily granted, but on 
condition that the Kangra Fort should be surrendered; and to this Sansar Chand 
had to agree. The maharaja then advanced into the hills in person, in May 
A. D. 1809, and being met by Sansar Chand, who had escaped from the fort 
in disguise, he in August gave battle to the Gurkhas, defeated them, and 
compelled them to retire across the Sutlej. .4.ccording to agreement Ranjit 
Singh then took possession of the fort, and with it the sixty-six villages in the 
Kangra Valley which had formed a part of the imperial demesne, leaving the 
rest of the Kangra State in the hands of Sansar Chand, who was now reduced 
to the position of a feudatory of the SikhsJ. His downfall involved that of 
the other States, and from A. D. 1809 all of them, including Chamba, became 
tributary to Lahore. 

Death of Jit Singh - Jit Singh died in A. D. 1808, while the siege of the 
Kangra Fort was still going on, in the thirty-third year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. He lived in troublous times, and a large army had to 


• Chamba (Bhuii Singh) Museum Catalogue, Page 73, c. 51. 
t Page 611 of the History of the Punjab Hill States, volume II. 

t Sansar Chand died m December 1823, and in 1827-8 his kingdom was annexed by 
Ranjit Singh. 
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be maintained for the defence of the Stale, but he managed his affairs with 
such prudence that the revenues sufl&ced for all expenses, and the State was 
never in debt. His sons were Charat Singh and Zorawar Singh. 

Charat Singh (A. D. 1808) 

Minority of Charat Singh—He was only six years old at the time of his 
father’s death, but the State officials seated him on the gadi, and installed 
him as raja. During Charat Singh’s minority the administration was in the 
hands of the queen-mother, a Jammu princess, and of Nathu, a member of 
the Baratru family, who had been appointed wazir in the reign of Jit Singh. 
The queen-mother, whose name was Rani Sarda, was a wise and far-seeing 
woman. She erected the temple of Radha Krishna, which was consecrated on 
the fourteenth of Baisakh, Vik. 1882=A. D. 1825. It was she, too, who 
caused the steps to be made to the rani’s shrine alongside the water-course on 
the Shah Madar Hill. Nathu, wazir, also seems to have been a man of great 
ability and administrative talent. His name is still remembered m Chamba, 
where he is spoken of with great respect. The first event of importance after 
the accession of the young chief was a threatened invasion of the Sikhs under 
Ranjit Singh. He had reduced Jasrota and Basohli, in the Jammu Hills, to 
the position of tributaries, and was advancing on Chamba, when he was bought 
off by large presents. This was in A. D. 1808—09. The state soon afterwards 
became subject to Lahore but remained almost completely free from actual 
invasion, though threatened with it more than once. This immunity was due 
in part to the mountainous and difficult character of the country, but also in 
a considerable degree to the personal influence, and great sagacity, of Nathu, 
the wazir, who was a favourite with the maharaja. 

Annexation of Bhadrawah~As already mentioned, the small state of 
Bhadrawah had long been tributary to Chamba, and was ruled by its own 
chief whose name at this time was Daya Pal.* Towards the end of his reign, 
i. e. in 1810 A. D., internal family quarrels arose in Bhadrawah, and Daya 
Pal was driven out of the state and retired to Dinanagar where he died. Pahar 
Chand, son of Bhup Chand, his cousin, succeeded, in the absence of a direct 
heir, and for ten years more things seem to have gone on uneventfully where¬ 
after he, in A.D. 1820, finding a favourable opportunity refused to continue the 
payment of tribute to Chamba. Nathu, wazir, advainced against him, but 
was defeated on the Padri Pass. He then went to Ranjit Singh, and, obtaining 
help from him with a sanad of transfer, advanced a second time in A. D. 1821 
The raja of Bhadrawah finding resistance hopeless, partly demolished a fort 
recently erected, and fled, never to return. Bhadrawah was then, from 1821 
A. D., annexed to the Chamba State, and placed under the direct control of 
its officials as a province of the State. 

Seizure of Rihlu by Ranjit Singh—In A.D. 1821, Desa Singh Majithia t 
m the name of Ranjit Singh, claimed Rihlu under the empire, and laid siege 
to the fort. The garrison made a brave defence. Nathu sent orders to the 
officer in command to hold out till he should proceed to Lahore, and arrange 
the matter with the maharaja; but the queen-mother who was the regent for 
her son, Charat Singh, becoming afraid of the consequences of further resis¬ 
tance, directed the fort to be surrendered to the Sikhs. Rihlu thus passed 
away finally from the possession of the State. Nathu went to Lahore but 


. * Fateh Pal and Bhup Chand, the fathers, respectively, of Daya Pal and Pahar 
Chand, were prisoners m the Pakki Chauki or old palace at Chailba and d^ed there Pah« 
Chand s mother was a Chamba princess. raiiar 


t Desa Singh was the first Sikh Nazim or Governor of 
was surrendered on second Har, S. 97 —A.D. 1821. 


Kangra. 


The Rihlu Fort 
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failed in his mission, in so far as the retention of Rihlu was concerned, but 
he succeeded in persuading Ranjit Singh to give back Ranitar, a small place 
in Rihlu, which had been the hereditary jagir of the ranis of the Chamba 
family. He also secured the remission of the yearly tribute of thirty thousand 
rupees, in consideration of the loss of Rihlu. Mr. Vigne states that Chamba 
agreed to the surrender of Rihlu on condition of being allowed to retain 
Bhadrawah, and the fact of a sanad having been granted by Ranjit Singh, in 
A D. 1820, conveying Bhadrawah to Chamba seems to lend support to this 
version. It is a letter in Persian from Maharaja Ranjit Singh to Raja Charat 
Singh in which the former expresses his satisfaction that Rihlu Fort and the 
illaqa had been made over, and states that the Bhadrawah state is conferred 
on Chamba in exchange, the only condition being that Mian Pahar Chand is 
to receive a jagir of three thousand rupees. It is dated twenty seventh Jeth, 
Vik. 1878=June A.D. 1821, and was granted at Nurpur Bagh,* This sanad, 
as we shall see, helped to save the State from dismemberment and practical 
annexation to Jammu, In accordance with that agreement Rihlu Fort was 
surrendered in the following month to the Sikhs, and a Sikh force was sent 
with Nathu wazir to compel the raja of Bhadrawah to comply with the terms 
of the sanad. Seeing that resistance was useless, Pahar Chand, as already 
stated, partly demolished the Rantagarh Fort and then fled and died at 
Amritsar. With him the direct line of the Bhadrawah ruling family came to 
an end, but many collateral branches still exist in the hills. 

Raja Bit Singh of Nurpur—In A.D. 1815 Bir Singh of Nurpur, brother- 
in-law of Charat Singh, was expelled from his principality by Ranjit Singh, and 
fled to Chamba. There he raised an army to attempt the recovery of his 
State, and, being defeated, sought refuge in British territory across the Sutlej, 
In A.D. 1826 he returned to Nurpur in disguise, and his people rallied around 
him, but on the approach of Sikh force he again retired to Chamba; and having 
been given up under compulsion by Charat Singh, he was imprisoned for seven 
years in the fort of Govindgarh. Thereafter he was ransomed by the Chamba 
Chief for eighty-five thousand rupees and returned to Chamba, where he 
resided off and on for sometime. He was in Chamba at the time of Mr. 
Vigne’s visit in 1839, and, finally, died at Nurpur in 1846, while engaged in a 
last vain attempt to recover his principality. 

Zaskar tributary to Chamba—In A.D. 1820-25 Ratanu, the Palasra, ox 
chief State official in Paddar, invaded Zaskar, and made it tributary to 
Chamba. It had till then been under its own raja, who was subject to 
Ladakh.t 

Seizure of Paddar by Jammu—In A.D. 1835 Gulab Singh of Jammu 
sent an army under Wazir Zorawar Singh, Kahluria, one of his ablest generals, 
to invade and conquer Ladakh. After the conquest a force under Wazir 
Lakhpat Rai was detached from the main army to annex Zaskar, which still 
held out, and having done this the force crossed the Umasi Pass and passed 
through Paddar on the way back to Jammu. It is believed that Gulab Singh 
had no intention of encroaching on State territory, but the Paddar people 
were suspicious, and some opposition was offered to the passage of the Dogra 
army. This, however, did not amount to much, and the main body passed 
on leaving only about thirty men in Chatargarh to keep up communications. J 
Thereupon Ratanu, the Chamba official, stirred up the people, seized the 


* Chamba Museum catalogue, page73, c. 59. , . 

t The tribute IS said to have been one thousa nd rupees, yearly, besides musk bags 

and other things. , , „ ^ ,, , , , .v, 

t Twenty men with a ihanadar had been left at Padam in Zaskar, but they were all 

killed in an outbreak; and it was probably on hearing this that Ratanu attacked the small 
force in Chatarg;arh, 
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Dogra soldiers, and sent them to Chamba. Cliarat Singh at once disowned 
the act of his official, bui me mischief had been done, and in the spring of 
1836 Zoravvar Singh came in person with a large force to avenge the insult. 
Ratanu had the bridge over the Chander Rhaga broken down, and in this way 
kept the Dogras at bay for three months, but at last having, with the help of 
some villagers, passed a jhula across the river a few miles lower down, Zorawar 
Singh succeeded in transferring a portion of his force to the other bank, and 
thus, advancing under cover of night, effected an entrance into Chatargarh by 
the bridge over the Bhiitna Nala, which had been left intact. Chatargarh was 
razed to the ground, and the name of the place changed to Gulabgarh; and 
several of the Parldar people were hanged or mutilated. The country was then 
annexed to Jammu.* 

Sapphire mine in Paddir -It was in Paddar that a sapphire mine was 
discovered in 18SU .\.D. whicli has been a source of considerable gain to the 
Jammu State. 

Ratanu, Palasra of Paddar—Ratanu, whose excess of loyalty had caused 
all the trouble, fled to Chamba, but he was seized and sent to Jammu, where 
he was confined for some years. He was then released and allotted a small 
jagir m Kashtwar, which is still held by his family, who, however, have now 
been permitted to return to their original home in Paddar. It is told of him 
that, on learning of Charat Singh’s death, he shaved his head and beard as a 
sign of mourning, and on hearing of this, Gulab Singh sent for him. In reply 
to the raja's inquiry, Ratanu is reported to have answered that Charat Singh of 
Chamba was his master, and that he was bound to go into mourning on such 
an occasion. Gulab Singh was so pleased with his boldness and patriotic feeling 
that he was at once forgiven. 

Dogra invasion of Bhadrawah —In 1836 A.D. a Dogra army, under 
Zorawar Singh, Kahluria, one of Gulab Singh’s ablest officers, advanced against 
Bhadrawah, but the fort was strongly held by the Chamba troops, while 
another force was advancing from Chamba to their support, and the Dogras 
had therefore to retire. +Two years later Paddar in Chamba territory was also 
annexed by Zorawar Singh, and in 1841 A.D. Baltistan or Little Tibet came 
under the sway of tire Dogras. 

Death of Nathu Wazir— Wazir Nathu died about 1838, and his death was 
a great loss to the State, which he had serve.! so faithfully for more than forty 
years. He is said to ha\ e stood high in the favour of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
on accouiit of important personal service rendered on the occasion of the first 
invasion of Kashmir in 1814, which ended disastrously for the Sikhs. This 
personal influence with the maharaja stood the State in good stead at several 
grave junctures. 

Visit of Mr. Vigne —He was succeded by Wazir Bhaga, also a member 
of the Baratru family. It was soon after this, in February 1839, that Chamba 
was for the first time visited by a European in the person of Mr. Vigne, the 
traveller. He came by Basohli and Sandhara and departed by Chuari and 
Nurpur on his way back and from Doda on Chenab. He speaks of Charat 
Singh as “not tall, inclined to corpulency, with a full face, light complexion, 
good profile and a large eve, a somewhat heavy expression and a weak voice.” 
Of Zorawar Singh he remarks that “he is not so corpulent as his brother, with 
very handsome, but inexpressive features, and is always splendidly dressed 


* The right bank of the Ganaur Nala in Pangi was seized at the same time, and 
inclufled in Paddar 

7 Pa£je of the Hi^^fnyy of thf Punjaf' Hill Sfalrc, Volume IT. 
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a Id Sikh with a Chelenk of rubies and emeralds worn on the forehead over the 
turban”. The raja’s travels, he states, had never extended beyond Chenini, 
whither he went to claim and carry off his bride, a daughter of the raja of that 
place. As regards the daily routine, Mr. Vigne says, “The raja passes his 
time very monotonous!}', devoting a great part of every morning to his puja; 
then follows the breakfast and the long siesta. He then gives a short 
attention to business, and afterwards he and his brother ride up and down the 
‘green’ on an elephant, between two others, in the centre of a line of a dozen 
well-mounted horsemen”*. He also speaks v'ery highly of the beauty of the 
scenery. He thought it was “the prettiest country he had seen in the 
mountains, with the exception of Kashmir’’. Many who have seen the 
Bhadrawah valley will agree with this opinion. 

Zorawar Singh —Zorawar Singh, the raja’s younger brother, is still re¬ 
membered in Chamba, and the people love to dwell upon the cordiality and 
affection which existed between the two brothers. Charat Singh never went 
to Lahore himself, but always sent Zorawar Singh instead, and in 1833 he was 
raised to the dignity of raja of Bhadrawah and was then spoken of as Chhota 
Raja. Possibly this title had some association with the ancient designation of 
Yuvataja, and, till the birth of Sri Singh in 1839, Zorawar Singh must have 
been regarded as heir-apparent to the gadi. This probably was at the bottom 
of the trouble which, as we shall see, arose after Charat Singh’s death. 

Bir Singh of Nurpur —Mr. Vigne met Bir Singh of Nurpur at Chamba, 
and heard the story of his misfortunes from his own lips. Bir Singh’s anxiety^ 
to regain his dominions was evident in every sentence he uttered. In the same 
year, 1839 A.D., Chamba was visited by General Cunningham, who was the 
first to examine the archaeological remains in the State, both at the capital and 
Brahmaur. 

Death of Charat Singh —Charat Singh was afflicted with a form of 
melancholia which cast a cloud over the last two or three years of his life. 
He died in 1844 A.D. in the forty second year of his age, having occupied the 
gadi for thirty-six years. Two ranis and six concubines became sati, this 
being the last occasion of such a rite in Chamba. He left three sons, Sri Singh, 
Gopal Singh and Suchet Singh, all of whom were mere children at the time of 
their father’s death. 

MODERN PERIOD 

Sri Singh (A.D. 1844) 

Flight and death of Zorawar Singh —He was only five years of age on 
his accession, and all authority remained in the hands of his mother, who was 
a Katoch princess, while Bhaga continued to hold the office of wazir. Some 
suspicion had been aroused in regard to Zorawar Singh, the young raja’s uncle, 
and the queen-mother tried to have him arrested and imprisoned, but he easilv 
escaped, and there was a disturbance in the capital. Zorawar Singh, however, 
seems to have been unable to gain any support among the people, and imme¬ 
diately fled to Bhadrawah, of which he was titular raja. Thence he went to 
Jammu, and died there soon afterwards, in 1845 A.D. His son, Prakim Singh, 
was then made raja of Bhadrawah, but that State was annexed in the same year 
by Gulab Singh of Jammu. | 

Assassination of Narain Shah —Soon after Sri Singh was seated on the 
gadi an incident occurred which, in less fortunate circumstances, might have 


^Travels in Kashnar, Vol. I, pages l.SO-59. 

tit is probable that Bhadrawah had come more or less under the control of Jammu 

sometime previous to this. 
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ended disastrously for the State. The facts of the case are thus related. There 
was in State service a Brahman, of Basohli, named Narain Shah, who, having 
been originally a timber contractor, went by the name of Lakar Shah. He 
was a relative of Pandit Jalla, who with Hira Singh, son of Dhian Singh of 
Jammu, at that time wielded supreme pow'er in Lahore. This man seems to 
have acted as agent of the Sikh Government, and managed to acquire so much 
influence in Chan.l a that the whole State administration was virti ally in his 
hands. In his time, and by his orders, a new issue of the Chamba copper coin 
was made, and is still remembered as lakar shahi, after him. The State 
officials resented his arrogance, and took counsel with the rani to have him put 
cut of the way. Accordingly he was set upon one day, seized, bound and 
carried up the Saho Valley, and over to Belj, where he was killed. Bhaga, 
wazir, and two of the State officials then went to Lahore to try to pacify Hira 
Singh and avert the consequences of their act; but Pandit Jalla had them cast 
into prison, and sent an army to invade Chamba. One division came by Chun 
and Sandhara, and on its approach the rani took Sri Singh and fled up the 
Ravi Valiev to Basu. The capital was captured and looted by the Sikhs. 
Another Sikh force advanced by Nurpur, but the Chamba troops in Taragarh 
Fort kept them at bay, and prevented their coming farther than Jajari The 
Ganeshgarh Fort was taken by a Sikh force from Kotila. Things were looking 
very dark for the State when news arrived of the assassination of Hira Singh 
and Pandit Jalla by the soldiery in Lahore, on the tw'enty first December, 
A.D. 1844; whereupon the invading armies at once withdrew. Wazir Bhaga 
and lus companions were also set at liberty, and returned to Chamba. 

First Sikh War and its results—The disorders in the Punjab, which 
follow’ed the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, were now fast approaching a 
crisis, and the following year, 1845, broke out the First Sikh War, which 
ended so disastrously for the Sikh kingdom. On its conclusion the treaty of 
peace, as finally arranged, included the transfer to the British Government 
in perpetual sovereignty of the Jullundur Doab and the hill country between 
the Beas and the Sutlej A war indemnity of a crore-and-a-half of rupees was 
also stipulated for. The Sikh Durbar, being unable to meet this demand, 
agreed to cede the hillv and mountainous country between the Beas and the 
Indus as the equivalent of one crore, promising to pay the remainder in cash. 
This treaty was concluded on ninth March 1846. On the sixteenth of March 
follow ing a .separate treaty was entered into between the British Government 
and Gulab Singh of Jammu, transferring to him in perpetual possession all 
the hilly and mountainous country between the Ravi and the Indus, including 
Chamba, on his agreeing to pay seven lac and fifty thousand pounds. This 
treaty was shortly afterwards modified as regards the boundary on the Ravi. 
The Chamba Chief had been tributary to the Sikhs, but objected to occupying 
the same position under Gulab Singh. He also claimed Bhadrawah in virtue 
of the stinud gra' ted by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, while the British Government 
claimed Lakhanpur, both of w'hich places had been included in the transfer. 
Lakhanpur was situated to the west of the Ravi, opposite Madhopur and 
Shahpur, and had been in the possession of Nurpur for sometime before the 
annexation of that State, in 1816. This river divides the Chamba State into 
two parts, and a question arose as to whether it was intended to include the 
whole State in the transfer, or only the portion to the west of the Ravi. Ulti¬ 
mately an agreement was come to whereby Gulab Singh acquired taluk 
Lakhanpur in ochange for the cis-Ravi portion, and Chamba surrendered all 
claim to Bhadrawah, for which it held a sauad from Ranjit Singh, on condition 
that the territory to the west of the Ravi should be restored, thus preserving 
the ancient integiitv of the State.* Had the provisions of the treaty of sixteenth 

* T.akhanpur and Chandgraon are to the west ot the Ravi opposite iladhopur, in 
Jammu territory. 
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March been fully carried out, Chamba would have become an integral part of 
Jammu territory.* * * § It was saved from this fate by the patriotic zeal and 
astuteness of Wazir Bhaga, who immediately proceeded to Lahore, laid the 
matter before Sir Henry Lawrence, and succeeded in securing his sympathy 
and support, with the result stated. Bhadrawah thus ceased to be Chamba 
territory, but the rest of the State was left intact and directly under British 
control, subject to an annual tribute of twelve thousand rupees. A sanad,^ 
dated sixth April 1848, was granted to Raja Sri Singh, conferring the terri¬ 
tory of Chamba upon him,! providing that, failing heirs male of his own 
body, the succession should devolve on his elder surviving brother. A more 
recent sanad^ granted the right of adoption to the Chamba Chiefs on the failure 
of direct heirs, and is dated eleventh March 1862. 

Political Charge —The Chamba State was originally attached politically 
to the Jullundur Division. The charge was in 1862 transferred to Amritsar, 
and when that Division was abolished in 1884, the State was attached to 
Lahore. 

The Sanatorium of Dalhousie— In 1851 the State Authorities were 
approached by Government with a view to the establishment of a Sanatorium 
for Europeans within the territory, and every facility was given for this purpose. 
A site was selected on the western extremity of the Dhaula Dhar by the late 
Lord Napier of Magdala, then Colonel Napier. After the necessary observa¬ 
tions as to climate had been made. Government sanction was given in A.D. 
1853 to the transfer of certain plateaux from the Chamba State, viz., Katalagh, 
Potrain, Terah, Bakrota, and Bhangor, in consideration of which a reduction 
of two thousand rupees was made in the amount of the tribute annually payable 
by the State. On the recommendation of the late Sir Donald McLeod the new 
sanatorium was named Dalhousie. In A.D. 1866 the Baiun plateau was also 
taken over for a Convalescent Depot for European troops, and at the same 
time the Bakloh plateau was transferred for a Gurkha Cantonment. For these 
a further reduction of five thousand rupees was made in the tribute. More 
transfers of land to Government took place thereafter; with a relative reduction 
in the annual tribute, which once stood at three thousand and eight hundred 
rupees. 

The Mutiny —During the Mutiny Sri Singh was loyal to the Government, 
and rendered every assistance in his power. He sent troops to Dalhousie under 
the late Mian Autar Singh, and also had a careful watch kept along the frontier 
for anv mutineers who might enter State territorv, many of whom were 
apprehended and made over to the British .Authorities. 

Later Wazir of the State —Wazir Bhaga retired in 1854, and was succeed¬ 
ed by Wazir Billu, also of the Baratru family who, with a short break, held 
office till i860. There were one or two more changes, each of brief duration, 
previous to the appointment of a European Superintendent in December 1862 : 
after which the office of wazir was for some years in abeyance. 

Appointment of Superintendent —The administration seems to have 
become much disorganized during Sri Singh’s minority, and when he came of 
age and took the reins of government into his own hands, he found it difficult 
to restore order. He had married a Suket princess and the men who came with 
her gradually usurped all authority, the Chamba officials being unable to make 

* It IS said that a portion of the State adjoining the Jammu border was for a short 
time in the hands of the Jammu officials. 

t Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, Vol, II. Xo. CXXIX. 

J liitto, Xo. XVIII. 

§ The small jagir of Ranitar in Rililu was, however, resumed by Government. 
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a firm stand against them. The revenue had fallen to about a lakh, and a 
heavy debt had accumulated, due probably in a measure at least to the 
exactions under Sikh rule. Finding himself unequal to the task of dealing with 
the disorder into which affairs had fallen, Sri Singh, in 1862, asked the Punjab 
Government for the services of a British Officer. His request was acceded to, 
and Major Blair Reid was appointed Superintendent, and arrived on first 
January 1863. In a short time Major Reid effected important and far-reaching 
reforms. All the useless servants and hangers-on about the Court were 
dismissed; the troops chiefly of Purbiahs and Pathans whose allowances were 
in arrears, were paid up and discharged; debts of long standing were liquidated, 
and the State finances placed on a sound footing. 

Disarming of State Forts —Till then the forts of Taragarh, Ganeshgarh 
and Prithvijor had been garrisoned by State troops, and v\hen these were 
disbanded the garrisons were withdrawn, the arms removed to Chamba, and 
the forts entrusted to the care of the local State officials. 

Organization of Public Works Department —Major Reid next devoted 
attention to the development of the internal resources of the State. In a 
mountainous country like Chamba, where for ages every precaution had to be 
taken against aggression from without, the routes into the interior were little 
more than tracks; and the opening up of communications was therefore a 
matter of the first importance. A Public Works Department under European 
supervision was organized, new lines of road were surveyed, and their 
construction was vigorously pushed on from year to tear as funds permitted. 
Even in the isolated valley of Pangi, communications were much improved, 
chiefly through the agency of the Forest Department. 

Opening of Post OfRce— In 1863 a post office was opened in the capital, 
and a daily mail service with Dalhousie established and maintained at the 
cost of the State. 

Opening of Primary School— Educational work was begun in the same 
year bv the opening of a primary school, the nucleus of the present high 
school. 

Lease of State Forests — Realising the great importance of efficient 
forest conservancy. Major Reid, in 1864, moved the raja to transfer the working 
of the State forests to Gov^ernment, and this was effected by a lease (dated 
tenth September 1864) for ninety-nine years, subject to revision every twenty 
years. Under this lease Government agreed to pay the State twenty two 
thousand rupees yearly, and the forests were thus placed under the direct 
control of the Imperial Forest Department. 

In January 1865 Major Reid was succeeded by Captain Forbes. Plans 
for a Residency had already been prepared and the building was completed 
during his term of office. In June 1866 Lieutenant E G, Wace succeeded 
Captain Forbes till Major Reid’s return in December, 1866. 

Opening of State Hospital —In December 1866 a Hospital was opened 
under Doctor Elmshe of the Kashmir Medical Mission, in connection with the 
Chamba State. The institution was largely resorted to and much regret was 
felt when, in March 1867, Doctor Elmslie returned to his permanent sphere 
of work in Kashmir. As no one could be found to take his place, the Hospital 
was temporarily closed, but was reopened in February 1868 under an Assistant 
Surgeon. 

Kolri and Khajiar Roads —The next two years were marked by the 
consiriictinn of two entirel\" new roads to Dalhousie via Kolri and Khajiar, 
respectix ely—which not only made the journey easier, but greatly facilitated 
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trade with the plains. Dak bungalows were opened at Chamba and Khajiar. 
Jandra Ghat, the raja’s Dalhousie residence, was erected in 1S70-71. 

Expansion of the revenue— Meantime the State continued to prosper, 
and as a result of stable government the revenue rapidly expanded, till in 1870 
it reached one lac and seventy three thousand rupees. This substantial increase 
was not due to additional taxation, on the contrary many vexatious and petty 
taxes on marriages, traders, &c., were abolished, only the town octroi and 
bridge tolls being retained. It was due chiefly to the security of land tenure 
afforded by the granting of leases, whereby the area under cultivation was 
immensely increased; and with the opening up of communications, high prices 
were obtained from traders, who with their mules and bullocks were now able 
to visit the interior of the State for the purchase of grain and other exports. 

Death of Sri Singh —While these changes were in progress and every¬ 
thing augured well for the future. Raj i Sri Singh died after a short illness, 
on the twentv-seventh September, 1870, corresponding to eleventh Asoj, 
1927, Vik. in the thirty-second year of his age and the twenty-seventh of his 
reign. Though not well educated he was a wise and sagacious ruler, and had 
many good qualities both of head and heart. Generous and amiable in 
character, he was much beloved by his people, and his early death was deeply 
and sincerely mourned. The various reforms initiated by the Superintendents 
had his hearty support, for he saw in them the best means of ameliorating the 
condition of his people and advancing the interests of the State. His only 
son died in infancy, and his only daughter was married to the maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

Gopal Singh (A.D. 1870) 

In the absence of a direct heir, Mian Suchet Singh, the younger of the 
two surviving brothers, laid claim to the gadi, basing his claim on the fact 
that he was the late raja's uterine brother. The of 1848 had, however, 

made provision for the succession, and in accordance with it, Mian Gopal 
Singh, the elder of the two brothers, was declared the rightful heir. The 
order of Government directing his recognition as raja was notified in open 
durbar by Colonel Blair Reid on the twenty-fifth October, 1870. Mian Suchet 
Singh then retired from Chamba, and continued to press his claim for many 
years, both in India and England, but always with the same result. He died 
in London in August 1896 without male heirs. 

Progress of reforms— Like his predecessor Raja Gopal Singh had the 
assisstance of a Political Officer, and Colonel Reid continued in charge. The 
reforms initiated in the previous reign were pushed on and the revenue 
continued to increase. Several new lines of road were constructed, and im¬ 
provements carried out in the capital which added much to its beauty. In 
1871 the school was raised to the middle standard and a European headmaster 
appointed. The hospital continued to attiact an increasing number of patients 
and proved a great boon to the people in general; while the other departments 
of the administration were conducted with regularity and precision. 

Visit of Lord Mayo —On thirteenth November, 1871 Chamba was visited 
by Lord .Mayo, Governor-General of India. 

Abdication of Gopal Singh —On fifth January, 1872, Colonel Blair Reid 
proceeded on furlough and Colonel G.A. Mc.Andrew was appointed superinten¬ 
dent. His term of office was marked by another change in the administration. 
Raja Gopal Singh had little predilection for the cares of government and 
difficulties began to arise. These reached a climax in the spring of 1873, and 
finding himself incapable of governing the country, the raja, in April of that 
year, abdicated in favour of his eldest son. Sham Singh, then a boy of seven. 
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A jagir was assigned him at Manjir with a suitable allowance, and there he 
lived in retirement until his death m March 1895. He had three sons, Sham 
Singh, born on eighth July, 1866; Bhuri Singh, born on eighteenth December 
1869, and Pratap Singh, born after his abdication. 

Sham Singh (A.D. 1873) 

Installation by Commissioner —The young raja was installed by General 
Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Amritsar, on seventh October, 1873; Mian 
Autar Singh being appointed wazir. In the following January Colonel 
Blair Reid returned from furlough and resumed political charge of the State. 
The raja being a minor supreme power was vested in the superintendent and 
the wazir, and their first concern was to make suitable arrangements for the 
education and training of the young chief. Along with his brother the Mian 
sahib he was placed under the care of a competent teacher, and no pains were 
spared to prepare him for the responsible position he was to fill. In April 1874 
Chamba was visited by Sir Henry Devies, Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab; 
in March, 1875 the raja was present at the Imperial Durbar in Delhi; and in 
1876 he visited Lahore, with the other Punjab Chiefs, to meet the prince of 
Wales, being the youngest ruling chief present on that occasion. On first 
January, 1877 he took part in the great Proclamation Darbar at Delhi. 

Retirement of Colonel Blair Reid —Meanwhile things had been going on 
quietly and prosperously in the State. Every effort had been made to develop 
its resources and a fair measure of success had been attained. The revenue 
now stood at two lac rupees and was expanding. A Land Revenue Settlement, 
begun by Colonel Reid in 1876, resulted in a considerable gain to the State 
finances. It brought to light a great deal of land which was either very lightly 
assessed or had entirely escaped observation, thus considerably increasing the 
area under assessment. On fifth March, 1877 Colonel Blair Reid retired. With 
three intervals of absence he had been in uninterrupted charge of the State 
since 1863, and it would be difficult to over-estimate his services. Coming at a 
crisis in its history he found it in a state of chaos, and on his departure he 
made over to his successor one of the most prosperous and progressive 
principalities in the province, with a full treasury and an administration 
organised n a sound basis. It may justly be said that to General Blair Reid 
the Chamba State was chiefly indebted for the prosperity which it ever since 
enjo3’ed. 

Mr. R.T. Burney —Colonel Reid was succeeded by Mr. R.T. Burney, C.S., 
who did much to still further improve the lines of communication. An entire¬ 
ly new road to Brahmaur was completed as far as the 20th mile; but the 
project was ultimately abandoned owing to the cost which it would have 
involved. Of the other new roads one was carried from the capital to the 
Chuari Pass, and the other to Khajiar. 

Tutors to the raja —In 1878 Mian Autar Singh retired from the office of 
wazir. In the same year Mr. John Harvey, of the Punjab Educational 
Department, was appointed tutor to the raja, and on his promotion in 1881, 
the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr. G.W Blaithwayt. Under 
the care of these gentlemen the raja made satisfactory progress in his studies 
and also acquired a taste for manly sports in which he greatly excelled. 

Captain C.H.T. Marshall— On the sev^enteenth October, 1879, Mr. Burney 
was succeeded bv Captain subsequently Colonel C.H T. Marshall, who retained 
charge till November 1885. Under this officer the roads were still further 
improved and a new durbar hall, named after him was added to the palace. 
Hop-growing was introduced in 1880 under European supervision, and the 
industry prospered and proved remunerative, both to the cultivator and the 
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State. It continued to flourish till 1896, but was ultimately abandoned owing 
to difficulties in the process of drying. The Pangi Valley was found to be 
specially adapted to hop-culture. Sericulture was also tried but did not prove 
a success. 

Branch Dispensary and Leper Asylum—In 1881 a branch dispensary 
was opened at Tisa, which proved a great boon to the people of that portion 
of the State. In the same year a leper asylum, commenced by the ‘Mission 
to Lepers’ in 1876, was taken over by the State, and maintained as a State 
institution. It usually had about twenty inmates. 

Marriage alliances—In February 1883 the raja was married to a grand¬ 
daughter of the maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, and in the following year 
to a cousin of the raja of Sirmur. 

Revision of Forest Lease—In November 1883 Chamba was visited by 
Sir Charles Aitchison, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. In May 1884 the 
forest lease came up for revision on the expiry of the first term of twenty 
years, and Government agreed to pay two thirds of the profits to the State 
during the second term of the lease. The total revenue had now reached two 
and a half lac rupees. 

Assumption of full power—As the time drew near for the assumption 
of full power the young chief was initiated into the art of Government, for 
which he showed considerable aptitude. He came of age in July 1884, and in 
the following October was invested with full authority as a ruling chief by 
Colonel C. A. McMahon, Commissioner of Lahore. Diwan Govind Chand was 
at the same time advanced to the office of wazir which had been vacant since 
1878. The first year of his rule was uneventful, and on third November 1885 
the entire burden of the administration was transferred to the raja by the 
withdrawal of the Superintendent. 

Raja’s administration—The raja entered on his onerous and responsible 
duties with zeal and earnestness. Every department was kept under his own 
control and received his personal attention, and at the end of a year the 
commissioner was able to report that "The raja’s personal interest in the 
management of his territory is real and its administration is satisfactory”. 

Postal Convention—In January 1887 a postal convention was concluded 
which brought the State into direct relations with the imperial postal system, 
and resulted in a great expansion of the work of the Postal Department. Till 
then there had been only a post office in the capital, but in that year branch 
offices were opened at Brahmaur, Lilh, Sihunta, Bathri, Tisa, Kihar and 
Pangi, thus linking up the different uizarats of the State. A daily arrival and 

departure mail service was establishe i in connection with each, except in the 

case of Pangi and Brahmaur, where the climate renders this impossible for 
more than six months in the winter. A special surcharged stamp was also 
introduced, which proved a source of revenue to the State. 

Reorganisation of State Departments—The Judicial Department was 
reorganised on the British model but adapted to local conditions, civil and 
criminal appeals going from the subordinate to the higher courts, then to the 
wazir, and finally to the raja. In the Police Department the force was 
increased to one hundred constables under the control of an official, designated 
kotwal. The Public Works Department was also reorganised and entrusted 
with the care of the roads and public buildings. 

Erection of Sham Singh Hospital—The work of the Medical Department 
continued to grow under the fostering care of the raja, and no expense was 
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spared to secure efficiency. The hospital buildings, erected by Colonel Reid 
in 1875, were demolished in 1891 to make way for the present Sham Singh 
Hospital, with accommodation for forty in-patients, and fully furnished with 
all necessary medical and surgical appliances. The branch dispensary, opened 
at Tisa in 1881, continued to attract an increasing number of patients. 

Educational progress—Education was also fostered, and the advanced 
pupils were encouraged to prosecute their studies by the offer of scholarships in 
Chamba and on the plains. 

Military Department—A small military force was formed; it consisted 
of three hundred infantry and thirty cavalry with four guns, and was accommo¬ 
dated in neat and substantial barracks erected in the neighbourhood of the 
town. 


Building operations—Shortly after his investment with full powers the 
raja initiated extensive building operations and other improvements in the 
capital, which were continued over a series of years. Among these may be 
mentioned the erection of a new court house, post office, kotwali, hospital and 
jail. A large part of the main bazar was also rebuilt, and the chaugan or 
public promenade, within the town, levelled and extended, adding much 
to its attractions. 

The Palace—The palace, most of which was old, was in a dilapidated 
condition. Its renovation was undertaken and the greater portion of it rebuilt. 
In addition to these improvements bv the State many new’ houses were erected 
in the town by private owners, and so great have been the changes in 
recent years that the capital has been transformed out of recognition, with a 
corresponding enhancement of its natural beauty. 

New suspension bridge—In 1894 the old wire suspension bridge over 
the Ravi was injured by a flood, and in the following year was replaced by a 
substantial suspension bridge of iron at the cost of nearly a lac of rupees. 

Agrarian agitation in Bhattiyat wizaKat—The year 1895 was marked 
by an agrarian agitation, which arose in the Bhattiyat wizarat, and for a 
considerable time rendered it difficult for the State officials to collect the 
revenue and provide the necessary supply of coolies for State service. The 
main cause of the agitation is believed to have been the heavy incidence of 
begar and taxation including land revenue. The inhabitants of Bhattiyat, headed 
by a group of persons, the names of some of whom are believed to have been 
Larja, Basi, Kirlu and Bilu of Balana village, refused the payment of land 
revenue and taxes and the rendering of begar, and resorted to a general 
agitation. The state officials charged with the enforcement of begar and the 
collection of land revenue and taxes were ill-treated and molesteo. The ruler 
rounded up the principal agitators and punished them. Larja of Balana would 
seem to have earned a name for his steadfast and valiant conduct in the course 
of the physical punishment to which he was subjected. The matter went up 
to the British Government in India and there was an enquiry through the 
Commissioner of Lahore. Later the agitation subsided. 

Mian Bhuri Singh appointed wazir—In January 1898 Wazir Govind 
Chand was retired on pensi n, and the raja’s brother, Mian Bhuri Singh, was 
appointed to succeed him. From childhood the two brothers had been greatly 
attached to each other, and for some years before his appointment as wazir the 
Mian sahib had acted as Private Secretary to the raja and was thus fully 
conversant with every detail of the administration; and his nomination gave 
great satisfaction throughout the State. During the disturbances on the North- 
West Frontier in 1897-8 the State made an offer of a large quantity of grain 
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for the use of the troops. This offer, like others of a similar kind, was declined, 
but the loyalty to the British Crown which prompted it was fully appreciated 
and acknowledged by Government. 

Visit of the Viceroy and Lady Curzon—In September 1900 the State 
was honoured by the visit of the Viceroy and Lady Curzon, who spent a week 
in Chamba. The viceregal party were accommodated in the residency, which 
was tastefully furnished for them, and His Excellency was pleased to express his 
entire satisfaction with all the arrangements, and his appreciation of the raja’s 
efforts to make the visit a pleasant one. 

Visit of Sir Mackworth Young—In November 1901 Sir Mackworth 
Young, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, included Chamba in his cold 
weather tour, and expressed his gratification at the efficiency of the administra¬ 
tion and the prosperous condition of the State. The revenue had now reached 
four lac rupees. 

Abdication of the raja—In September 1902 the raja was prostrated by 
a serious and prolonged illness, which was a cause of great anxiety throughout 
the State. The illness was all the more unfortunate as preparations were then 
in progress for the Delhi Coronation Durbar, to which he had been invited. 
After his restoration to health, the raja finding himself unequal to the duties 
inseparable from his position, addressed Government privately and expressed 
a strong wish to be permitted to abdicate in favour of his brother, Mian Bhuri 
Singh. After some delay his abdication was accepted, in deference to his own 
desire, and, on twenty-second January 1904, this was notified in open durbar 
by the Honourable Mr. A. Anderson, C. I. E., Commissioner of Lahore. 
Another version about his abdication is that due to his being of independent 
thoughts and behaviour he might have supplied a cause of displeasure to the 
British Government. 

Bhuri Singh (A. D. 1904-1919) 

Installation by Lieutenant-Governor—On May twelve, 1904, Mian Bhuri 
Singh, C. 1. E., was, with all due ceremony, installed as raja of Chamba, by 
Sir Charles Rivaz, K. C. S. I., Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. For seven 
vears the ttiicin suhib had been associated with his brother in the administra¬ 
tion, and discharged the duties of wazir with such conspicuous ability as to 
earn the approval of Government. This was shown in 1902 when he had 
conferred on him the well-deserved distinction of a Companionship of the 
Indian Empire, in recognition of the eminent services he had rendered to the 
State. His accession to the gadi was thus an event of deep significance. 
Highly cultured and of mature judgement, with wide administrative experience 
and an intimate knowledge of the State and its needs. Raja Bhuri Singh 
entered on a career of great promise as a ruling chief, with every happy 
augury of prosperity and success. 

Forest lease—In 1904 the forest lease came up for revision, on the 
expiry of the second term of twenty years, and Government decided that, 
after a small deduction as interest on capital, all the profits from the working 
of the forests should in future be paid over to the State. This resulted in a 
substantial increase ot the revenue, raising it to more than six lac rupees. 
Government in 1908 A. D. restored the management of the forests to the 
raja experimentally for a period of five years, on condition that the manage¬ 
ment would be conducted on lines approved by Government. 

Death of Raja Sham Singh—After his abdication Raja Sham Singh 
continued to reside in Chamba in the enjoyment of a liberal allowance. He 
had not fully recovered from the effects of his severe illness, but was in fair 
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health and nothing untoward was anticipated. His sudden demise on tenth 
June 1905 was thus quite unexpected, and caused sincere grief throughout the 
State. He was in the thirty-ninth year of his age, and at the time of his 
abdication had occupied the gadi for thirty years. 

On first January 1906, His Highness the raja (Bhuri Singh) received from 
the King Emperor the distinction of Knighthood in the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India; and this signal mark of favour gave keen gratification to 
his subjects. 

Among other public works the raja, soon after his accession, took in 
hand the widening of the roads in the vicinity of the capital, and the improve¬ 
ment of the main lines of communication in other parts of the State with rest 
houses where none had been already built. In 1906 a new dak bungalow was 
built in the town of Chamba in place of the old one, destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake of 1905, and subsequently a handsome and commodious guest-house 
was erected in the town and another in the suburb of Darogh in 1906. The 
opiening of a public reading room and library, containing the leading news¬ 
papers in English and the vernaculars, with a large selection of standard 
books, was much appreciated. The only middle school was raised to a high 
school in 1905. A museum called the Bhuri Singh Museum was founded in 
1908 by the raja. 

In January 1907 the raja was present at the Viceregal Durbar in Agra 
to meet His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan. 

The operations in connection with the water supply and the installation 
of electric light in the town were completed in 1910 at a cost of two lac and 
forty-seven thousand rupees, with great advantage to the convenience and 
comfort of the people. 

On the out-break of the Great War in 1914 Raja Sir Bhuri Singh placed 
his personal services and the resources of the State, at the disposal of British 
Government, and these services were recognised in 1919 by the bestowal of a 
Knighthood in the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. In fact the 
Great War found the ruler of Chamba ready to serve the allied cause by all 
means in his power. The following statement shows the extent to which the 
State lent its co-operation in the achievement of an honourable victory. 


Contribution in men :— 

(a) Supplied by the State. ... _ 232 

(b) Enlisted by the Recruiting Officer. ... 267 

Contribution in money :— 

War expenses. Rs. 1,50,000 

Maintenance of the Chamba Company. ,, 53,634 

Punjab Aeroplane Fund. ,, 31,000 

Imperial Relief Fund. ,, 27,450 

‘Our Day’ Fund. „ 5,057 

War Loan. ,, 3,79,200 

Postal cash certificates. ,, 4,400 

Prince of Wales’s Fund. £ 100 

Contribution in material ;— 


One standard car lent to the G. O. C., Secunderabad. 

Generators lent for the Lahore Cantonment War Hospital. 

Eighteen Waler Horses. 

Rations supplied to Gurkhas at Bakloh. 

Meanwhile the State had continued to prosper under Sir Bhuri 
Singh’s conspicuously capable rule. The people were happy and contented. 
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and the revenue had risen to seven lac rupees. The various departments 
of the administration were fully organised, with every detail under the ruler’s 
direct supervision and control, and the future seemed full of hope. There 
were, however, indications, that the raja’s strenuous application to State 
affairs, with no one to share the burden, was impairing his strength, though 
nothing of a serious nature was anticipated. Suddenly on eighteenth Septem¬ 
ber, 1919, while engaged in his court work, a grave collapse occurred. The 
disease—cerebral hoemorrhage—ran a rapid course and wdthin four days ended 
fatally. The whole State was plunged into mourning by this unexpected 
calamity. Not in Chamba only was the raja's death keenly felt; from all parts 
of India came letters of sympathy, paying high tributes to his memory both 
as a ruler and a friend. The loss to the State seemed irreparable. Raja Sir 
Bhuri Singh had two sons and two daughters, and was succeeded by his elder 
son, Tikka Ram Singh. The elder princess was married to Tika Brijmohan 
Pal of Kutlehr and the younger to Raja Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir, sub¬ 
sequently maharaja of that State. 

Raja Ram Singh ( A.D. 1919 ) 

Raja Ram Singh was installed by Sir Edward Maclagan, K. C. S. I., 
Governor of the Punjab, in March 1920, and invested with full powers, and 
Rai Bahadur Lala Madho Ram was appointed Private Secretary and, at a later 
date, to the office of Chief Secretary. For this important post he was specially 
qualified, having been trained under the eye of the late raja and being fully 
conversant with every detail of the administration. To advise the raja Col, 
Thomas, C.B.E., retired Commissioner, was appointed counsellor. At a later 
time the Mian Sahib Kesari Singh brother of His Highness was appointed wazir 
of the State. As regards his training for the high position he was to occupy, 
the raja’s education, in its early stage, was conducted in Chamba, under the 
guidance of his tutor, Mr. E. M. Atkinson. Thereafter he entered on a full 
course of study at the Chiefs’ College, Lahore, and on its completion proceeded 
to Dehra Dun for military training in the cadet corps at that place. The State 
administration had been so carefully organised by the late ruler that no changes 
were necessary, and the raja succeeded to the gadi with every department fully 
equipped, the State prosperous, the people happy and contented and cherish¬ 
ing deep feelings of loyalty to their hereditary chief. On first November 1921 
the State came, as a result of certain political readjustments, under the direct 
control of the Government of India in the Political Department. On eighth 
December 1924 the birth of a son Tika Lakshman Singh, the heir-apparent- 
afforded much pleasure to His Highness’s subjects. 

Soon after his accession the raja gave a great fillip to the education. 
In the initial stage fifteen village schools were ordered to be started and the 
pay of the State high school teachers was raised. A considerable portion of 
State income was spent on education. Scholarships were given to the deserving 
students, and besides, sufficient amount was distributed to others in the form 
of annual prizes. Attention was diverted to the physical education also. 
Important work of improving communications were also taken in hand within 
the State. A large portion of the road from Chamba to Nurpur was realigned 
and completed to the State border, with a wire suspension bridge over the 
Chakki river. The level road to Brahmaur-begun many years ago and complet¬ 
ed to the twentieth mile—was carried on to Khani, with a suspension bridge 
over the Ravi—a great boon to the inhabitants of the Upper Ravi Valley. A 
sum of seventy-six thousand rupees was expended on necessary changes in 
connection with the electric installation and the water supply in the capital. 
Streets were fitted with electric light. Each house could get the amenity of 
pipe-water and electricity on nominal rates. To improve sanitation of the 
place, drainage system was provided. To remove the water scarcity, during 
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summer, a big tank was constructe 1. A new power house was started. \ 
pucka water channel was constructed to replace wooden channel leading water 
to the power house. 

In January 1923 Lala Madho Ram received a distinction of Rat Sahib 
from the British Government, for rendering valuable services to the State. 
Subsequently in 1924 he was given the title of Rat Bahadur. Col. Thomas 
the advisor, was succeeded by Major Field. Major Bell, Major Hodgson and 
Col. Coldstream. The Chuari road was constructed in 1924 removing the 
difficulty of crossing the Chakki stream in rainy season. More postal facilities 
were also provided. Measures were also adopted for the extension of medical 
aid in the interior. The State revenue reached a total of nine lac rupees. 
Among ruling chiefs of the Punjab, the raja of Chamba ranked fourteenth in 
order of precedence. Raja Ram Singh was snatched away by death, at Lahore 
on the seventh December. 1935 when he was only forty-five. 

Raja Lakshman Singh (A.D. 1935) 

His Highness, Raja Ram Singh was succeeded by his son His Highness, 
Raja Lakshman Singh. The State remained under council of administration 
consisting of three members including a President till the raja came of age in 
1945. Major Toulmin the last to hold the post of an advisor was the first 
President. By that time the State administration had been still more 
influenced by modern trends and patterns and such things as a regular budget 
had come to be followed. The reforms as regards further opening up of the 
interior, the reorganisation of rural education, the extension of medical 
aid, the modernisation of the local administration in the interior were pushed 
on vigorously and great project of constructing a cart road joining Chamba with 
the plains, was completed. During the second World War, that broke out in 
1939, Chamba State contributed Rs. 1,09,992-1-9 towards the war expenses 
besides supplying eight hundred and eighty-nine recruits. In the financial 
year 1944-45 the total receipts amounted to a little over seventeen lac rupees 
and the total disbursements nearly fifteen lac rupees. 

Merger 

On India attaining freedom, the future of the princely states all over the 
country’ went into the melting pot, and the outcome was merger of all the 
states into the main body politic which was formerly known as British-India 
and had now become Indian India. Shri V. P. Menon vide page 284 of his 
book entitled The Story of the Integration of the Indian States says, ‘‘.\fter the 
transfer of power, there w’as an agitation in some of the States for more 
amenities and for the grant of responsible government. The rulers were not 
in a position either to control the agitation or to work out any planned prog¬ 
ramme for the future. When the trouble started, the rulers of Suket and 
Balsan handed over the administration of their States to the Government of 
India. In Chamba, one of the bigger States, the Government of India had to 
render police and military* assistance to the ruler and subsequently to depute 
an officer as Dewan. 

There was a demand for the merger of these States with East Punjab; 
but it met with vehement opposition from the rulers as well as the people.' 
The rulers argued, and their contention was valid, that the people of these 
hilly areas were quite different in point of stock, manners, customs and language 
frorn the people of the plains of the Punjab. Our own vdew was that East 
Punjab was already facing many problems as a consequence of partition and 
that it would not therefore be wise to add further territories to it. The main 

* The military, though alerted, did not have actually to arrive. 
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problems confronting these States were the provision of primary amenities for 
the people, the opening of communications and the exploitation of the forest 
wealth. All these things would require so much planning and expenditure that 
the States concerned would be a liability to any province. 

I invited the rulers to a conference at Delhi on 2, March 1948. They 
had already discussed among themselves and had prepared and given me a 
provisional plan for the integration of their States into a Union on the model of 
Saurashtra. Their proposal had the support of certain popular leaders in 
their States. I argued that a union of these States had no survival value at 
all. The main task was to make up the leeway of centuries and to provide 
the people with the necessities of life. For this, manpower and finances would 
be required on a scale which only the Government of India would be able to 
furnish. I therefore suggested that these States should be integrated into a 
single unit and administered by the Government of India through a Chief 
Commissioner or a Lieutenant-Governor. 

The rulers accepted my suggestion. The Rajah of Mandi, their spokes¬ 
man, pressed that they should be given some voice in the administration of the 
new province. I agreed to an advisory council of three rulers. The new 
province would be named Himachal Pradesh." In this general and wholesale 
sweep of the march of history, the Chamba State also lost its identity and 
existence as a separate State on eighth March 1948 when, by an agreement 
the ruler ceded to the Indian Government full and exclusive authority, jurisdic¬ 
tion and power for, and in relation to, the ^Government of his State. The 
administrative aftermath of this political transformation was that the Chamba 
State became a separate district of the new political and adminstrative entity 
known as Himachal Pradesh. 

The following is the form of agreement which was signed by the ruler of 
Chamba for the merger ;— 

Agreement made this day of March, 1948, between the 

Governor General of India and of 

Whereas the of is desirous in the best interest 

of the said State and its people that the Government of India should take 
over as early as possible the administration of the said State and integrate its 
territories with the territories of other East Punjab Hill States so as to consoli¬ 
date these territories in one administrative Unit; 

And whereas it is the intention of the Government of India to unite and 
integrate the teritories of the East Punjab Hill States in one Centrally Ad¬ 
ministered Unit and to provide, as soon as practicable and subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution of India, for its Administration through a 
Lieutenant Governor, with an Advisory Council consisting of three Rulers of 
the East Punjab Hill States and a local Legislature with such constitution, 
functions and powers as the Government of India may from time to time 
specify; 

It is hereby agreed as follows ;— 

Article I. 

The of hereby cedes to the Dominion Government 

full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers for and in relation to the 
governance of the State and agrees to transfer the administration of the State to 
the Dominion Government on the day of March, 1948 

(hereinafter referred to as ‘‘the said day”). 
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As from the said day the Dominion Govemment will be competent to 
exercise the said powers, authority and jurisdiction in such manner and through 
such agency as it may think fit. 

Article 2. 

The shall with effect from the said day be entitled 

to receive from the revenues of the State annually for his privy purse the sum 
of rupees free of taxes. This amount is intended to cover 

all the expenses of the Ruler and his family, including expenses on account of 
his personal staff, maintenance of his residences, marriages and other ceremonies, 
etc; and will neither be increased nor reduced for any reason whatsoever. 

The said sum may be drawn by the Raja in four equal instalments in 
advance at the beginning of each quarter by presenting bills at the State 
Treasury or at such other Treasury as may be specified by the Dominion 
Government. 

Article 3. 

The shall be entitled to the full ownership, use and 

enjoyment of all private properties (as distinct from State properties) belong¬ 
ing to him on the date of this agreement. 

The will furnish to the Dominion Government before 

the 25th day of April, 1948 an inventory of all the immovable property, 
securities and cash balances held by him as such private property. 

If any dispute arises as to whether any item of property is the private 
property of the Raja or State property, it shall be referred to such officer 
with judicial experience as the Dominion Government may nominate and the 
decision of that officer shall be final and binding on both parties. 

Article 4. 

The shall be entitled to all personal privileges enjoyed by 

them whether within or outside the territories of the State immediately before 
the 15th day of August, 1947. 

Article 5. 

The Dominion Government guarantees the succession, according to law 
and custom, to the grade of the State and to the 
personal rights, privileges, dignities and titles. 

In confirmation whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni Menon, Secretary to the 
Govemment of India in the Ministry of States, has appended his signature on 
behalf and with the authority of the Governor General of India and 
of has appended his signature on behalf of himself, his heirs 

and successors. 

Dated March, 194 . 


Secretary to the Government 
of India, Ministry of States. 
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PEOPLE 

POPULATION 


Total population 


The population, as available from the records, has been as follows up 
to and including the last census, namely, the census of 1961 :— 


(a) According to the 
census of > 

Total Population. 

Males. 

Females. 

1881 

1,15,773 

60,382 

55,391 

1891 

1,24,032 

64,561 

59,471 

1901 

1,27,834 

66,474 

61,360 

1911 

1,35,873 

70,612 

65,261 

1921 

1.41,867 

74,230 

67,637 

1931 

1,46,870 

76,059 

70,811 

1941 

1,68,938 

88,759 

80,179 

1951 

1,76,050 

92,797 

83,253 

1961 

2,10,579 

1,10,700 

99,879 

(b) According to the 
assessment reports 
prepared at the 
regular settlement 

(1954 to 1958) 

1,88,786 

1,00,302 

88,484 

The tahsilwise distribution of the population 

as ascertained 

at the last 

two censuses is given below 

Name of tahsil. 

Total population. 
1951 1961 


Bhattiyat tahsil. 

42,003 

48,109 


Chamba tahsil including the Brahmaur 75,970 

94,522 


sub-tahsil. 

Chaurah tahsil including 

the Pangi 58,077 

67,948 


sub-tahsil. 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 

Total1,76,050 

19,379 

2,10,579 

25,625 


Chamba tahsil minus 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 

56,591 

68,897 


Pangi sub-tahsil. 

10,207 

11,678 


Chaurah tahsil minus 

Pangi sub-tahsil. 

47,870 

56,270 
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According to the ad hoc enumeration carried out at the time of the land 
revenue settlement the position was as below :— 


Name of tahsil Total population 


Bhattiyat tahsil 41,216 

(1954-55) 


*Chamba tahsil (1956-57) 


including the Brahmaur 
sub-tahsil. 

85,598 

fChaurah tahsil (1958) in¬ 
cluding the Pangi sub- 


tahsil. 

61,972 

Total 

1,88,786 


(The decrease, as compared 
with the last previous census 
figures cannot be indicative 
of any real fall in the 
permanent population, and 
is, most probably, because 
of the enumeration at census 
of people who really belong¬ 
ed to some outside places 
but happened then to be 
temporarily resident in 
Bhattiyat. The reason can 
well be some error, too, in 
enumeration on either 
occasion). 


(The Chamba town has been included in the district and tahsil totals 
given above). 


Growth of population— Every census has shown a substantial increase in 
population. The system in census being that whoever happens at the time of 
the enumeration to be found in a given locality is returned from that locality, 
it is not possible to say with confidence how much of this increase reflected by 
the census figures represents the actual growth in the population of the 
permanent inhabitants as distinguished from temporary or passing residents. 
Nevertheless, it can be said safely that, in every period of ten years marked by 
the periodicity of the census operations, there has been a net increase rather 
than any net decrease in population. 

Emigration and immigration— Statistics are unavailable. Talking in 
terms of trends, there is very little permanent emigration or immigration. In 
whatever little happens in a permanent way, those who emigrated have in the 
past outnumbered those who immigrated. The emigration consists mainlv of 
people who settled down in the plains and sub-mountainous tracts of the 
Punjab driven away by the extreme unkindness of nature in their ancestral 
villages. Those who have immigrated comprised mainly persons who came to 
Chamba for livelihood in one form or the other and got married and settled 
down here. Every year, however, there are large-sized seasonal migrations to 
the Gurdaspur and the Kangra districts of the Punjab. This exodus comes 


*Brahmaur sub-tahsil {1957) 23 413 

Chamba excluding Brahmaur 62,185 

jPangi sub-tahsil (1957-58) 10,835 

Chaurah excluding Pangi 51,137 
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mainly from the Brahmaur sub-tahsil where the Gaddies, in whose economy 
pastoral life plays such a dominant role, find it impossible for the winter 
conditions to support their huge flocks of sheep and goats. Every winter 
numerous herds from Brahmaur move down to the Punjab plains and sub- 
mountainous tracts where the climate and the grazing resources during the 
winter rCiOnths are an irresistible attraction to these people. It is from this 
seasonal migration that most of the permanent emigrations have sprung in the 
past. The seasonal and temporary movement of population is not confined to 
an outward flow' only. There are considerable number of people who come 
annually into the district for some months in the shape of imported labour for 
the works, for example, of the Public Works Department and the Forest 
Department. 

Displaced persons—As an episode, entirely distinct from the above- 
mentioned normal ebbs and flows in the population, may be mentioned the 
partition of India which in its wake, brought into, as well as drove out from, 
various parts of the country large number of displaced persons. The Chamba 
district had its full share. According to the census of 1951, 945 persons, 
including forty persons belonging to rural areas, came to this district, displaced 
from the districts of Lahore, Sialkot, Gujranwala, Gujrat, Jhelum, Raw'alpindi, 
Montgomery, Lyallpur, Jhang, Multan, Muzaffergarh, Gurdaspur, Karachi, 
Hazara, Peshawar and Kohat in west-Punjab. Exact figures of the counter¬ 
move of population in the shape of the Muslim refugees who went over to 
Pakistan are not available. A broad idea, after giving allowance for natural 
increases and decreases, may be had about the size of the Muslim migration to 
Pakistan by comparing the Muslim population according to the census of 1941, 
which placed the population at 12,318 w'ith the figure of the census in 1951, 
according to which the Muslim population had fallen down to 5,208. 

Distribution between urban and rural areas 

In the last tw'o censuses of 1951 and 1961 the population of the Chamba 
town alone has been treated as urban and the figures given are 6,858 and 8,609 
persons respectively. There are, besides the main town of Chamba, quite a 
few' small townships with regular bazars and with populations entirely dependent 
on urban means of livelihood. 

Drift towards towns or villages and reasons for it—There has been 
no noticeable drift either way. A few stray families have, no doubt, shifted 
from their ancestral villages to Chamba and other small places with an urban 
atmosphere and settled down there permanently leaving behind in the villages 
the main stock of the family principally because the father in the drifting 
branch of the family had been in service there or thereabout. Likewise, a few 
stray shopkeepers have found it more profitable to open permanent shops in 
the rural area, having left the damagingly competitive state of things in 
Chamba and in the other small-bazar-townships. However, this small trickle 
either way is nothing of anything like a drift. 

LANGUAGE 

Regional distribution of population on the basis of mother-tongue and 
bilingualism 

The census held in 1951 returned the following linguistic position :— 



Tibetan 
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The figures in the census report with regard to Kashmiri, Bengali and 
Chinese can be best explained by supposing that there were, at the time of the 
enumeration, some people, with these mother-tongues residing temporarily in 
Chamba district, with this pro\ iso that, in the Chaurah tahsil, there do live 
some people, such as men who have migrated not very long ago, and women 
who are married there, from their ancestral villages across the border in the 
territories of Jammu and Kashmir, who have Kashmiri for their mother-tongue, 
and, further, that, in the case of the Chinese language, probably Tibetan has, 
in certain cases, been wrongly returned as Chinese. In the Pangi sub-tahsil 
there are a few villages where the inhabitants who are called Bhots, speak a 
language which is overwhelmingly akin to Tibetan and would have been 
returned much more correctly as Tibetan than as Chinese. 

^^’hat has been returned as Pashto would appear to be the language spoken 
by the Para Chinari refugees who have settled dowm in the Chamba district. 
What has been recorded as Pahari at census has been known to students of 
Himalayan languages as a language belonging to the group collectively called 
western Pahari. In Chamba this language has five distinct dialects, namely, 
Chambiali or Chamiali, Gaddi or Brahmauri, Bhattiyali, Chaiirahi, and 
Pangwali. 

Chambiali is spoken in the Chamba town and its immediate neighbourhood 
over a considerable area, extending over almost the whole of the Chamba tahsil 
excluding the Brahmaur sub-tahsil. Gaddi or Brahmauri is the dialect of the 
Upper Ravi Valley, which means the whole of the Brahmaur sub-tahsil and 
certain villages in the adjoining portions of the Chamba tahsil. Bhattiyali is 
the dialect of the Bhattiyat tahsil, and Chaurahi that of the whole Chaurah 
tahsil and some villages in the adjoining illaqas of the Chamba tahsil. The 
larger part of the Pangi sub-tahsil speaks the Pangwali dialect, while the Lahul 
portion has its own distinct, (the Lahuli dialect) which would, strictly 
speaking, fall outside the western Pahari group. 

Given below are the respective equivalents of the five dialects in respect 
of ten English sentences, and these examples will give some idea of the 
comparative similarity as well as divergence in the vocabulary as also the 
grammatical and compositional features of these dialects of the language : — 

English sentences 

1. What is thy name ? 

2. What is the age of this horse ? 

3. How far is it from here to Kashmir ? 

4. How many sons are there in your father’s house ? 

5. Today I have come walking from very far. 

6. Thirteen years have gone by since our country attained freedom. 

7. If the rains fail neither crops grow nor browsings in the jungle for flocks 

of sheep and goats. 

8. Our children receive education in the village school. 

9. Petty squabbles amongst villagers are determined by the grayn panchayat. 

10. I travelled in a bus from Chamba to Pathankot. 

1. 

2. tfl ft felft I ? 

3. ^ ^fltT r^Tft I ? 

4. ^ wit f ^ ? 

5. 3r? ^ 5?ft sfrnr i 
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6. ^ 311517^ 371 rq-% ?77Tt |f Ilf I 

7. t ^gift ITT fr ^T HT '^'T?r |(irr itt ■HST-^^ftirf sft ^ijr ^?Tjy | 

8. ^7% ^ TTT t iFfirr 'Tff I 

9. TTt ^ R iT;iTf TT ^TTITT TTfir ft 7^i7^t f^ifr I 

lU. t ffTT^r ifiexT tt: firiiT i 

HTiftfr 

1. ^Tt ^itT| ? 

2. triT ^'if ^ ? 

3. ?ST* ^STtflT |T ^ ? 

4. 97? ^ 977 ir>T¥ ff? ? 

5. 937 3737 9t 977 «ff ?ift 377 I 

• «N ^ 

6. ??7^ fTTT 37377? vr=?^ %’7T 777^7 *7^ I 

V cv ^ -O 

7. 37% 97^7 97 7T'i3T% 777 97 ^^7777 ^ 97 97177 ^17 997<t9T 97 9T| 97177 | 

8. iDT¥ 99t % 9f 97 99; 99% I 

9. %^rk 9T9f 99 r9% 99f T7 9997 97ft 9i99t 99?% | 

10. f73; 9^ srl^t 95T9^%27 97 9%997 99 97f 1 

1. #% 9T I %I7 ? 

2. TTf 9%9T f^9% 9r9t 97 ^>97 ? 

3. f% 97^7 9799'tT %f 99 t ? 

4. %9 99 9 99 f%79% 9799 1^9 ? 

5. 579 t 9? 97757 99% 97ft 3797 I 

6. 979 999 ?7t 3773779 995 99i Clf f99 I 

7. 9 9997 9% im 97 9 9799 |7rr% 9 9% f99 9fT 99;f997 9% 97 |7!1% I 

8. 9Tf f99 f9%7 TTt % 999% F?9 99% I 

9. 97997 9 f9% ^ 9;999r 97 97 9% 997991 '^9371 9ft f9>9% 1 

10. t 91? 97757 95799777 r9979 R197: 9 9^% 977% r997 I 

■4 flcfl 

\5 

1. f9?9T 97 f935 377 ? 

2. #9 9%t ft f93J *99 377 ? 

3. 97579't9 9979 9797 %5fr 99 97 ? 

4. f9it 979 f 99 999 377?% ? 

5. 37* 3737 99 99 f9;9r ?Iift 39 I 
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6. 3rr^ vrrf i 

7. affR vKft ^ •)T^3rT ^r JT ff qlp ^ 5f»raT ^ i 

8. anrt ^ JT^T^ lit ^ ?qr?rr q^ arr^^ i 

9. arqi ?rr q-^ |?% ^ qqi q?% sqq;T 'sqqr arq^t ?}rq qqrqqr qq^ i 

10. qr fqrqr qsrqqrlj qtf qqR qteTi qq; ^ i 

■TiRRft 

1. q qlf q?l qg ? 

2. ?q qtt q?fqT qqq: qqV ? 

3. I^qr qrqqlT: ^ qq ? 

c\ Cv 

4. q qrq qlf qqrr q^qr 3i% ? 

5. anq arrq qt q^r qrf an i 

6. t ^rq q'l q§T qrf q1^ I 

7. qqq ^q q qqrn qra q 'sqq q qqq-q^Tl q qf qrq qqq i 

C\ • • Cv • CV 

8. I qqT qrq ?qrq qq% i 

^ >a <v • 

9. qf qrff % qs? ^ qjqf '^qqr (q;q>) qf cqqq ^ i 

10. tf q^q ftrqf qsrqqjte qqrq qfqq aqqq qqr?: feqr i 

The expression ‘Mother tongue’ has been used in the above statistics to 
denote the language ‘first spoken from the cradle’. The following explanation 
occurs in the census book of 1951 in respect of the grouping together of the 
four languages, namely, Hindi, Punjabi, Urdu and Pahari :—“As a result of the 
controversy over the language question, the figures for Hindi, Urdu, Punjabi, 
Pahari and their various dialects have been put together at the tim.e of sorting 
under the heading ‘Hindi-Punjabi-Urdu-Pahari’ both for table D-I (i) and 
D-I (ii). The rest of the languages have been shov\n as returned.” It can 
safely be stated that, in this grouping, Pahari occupies the predominant 
position. Next would come the Punjabi language which is the mother-tongue 
of a few people who came to Chamba from the Punjab for professional 
purposes, namely’, business, and have settled down in Chamba. Those who 
spoke Hindi, or Urdu ‘first from the cradle’ would be extremely limited in 
numbers. At a rough calculation, Pahari may be taken to represent a little 
more than ninety-nine per cent of the persons returned under this group. The 
Lahitli dialect bears distinct resemblances to the dialects spoken in the Punjab- 
Lahul, to the Kanashi dialect, which is sjroken in a single village in Kulu called 
Malana or Malani, to Kinnatiri, which is the language spoken in the Kinnaur 
district, and to Tibetan. For a greater treatment of the language and dialects 
of the Chamba district, a reference may be made to appendices VI, VII, VIII, 
and IX to this gazetteer which contain an introductory note and the main texts 
of works written on the subject by T. Grahm Belley, about the beginning of 
the century. 

Bilingualism—The subsidiary language w'hich is most commonly used is 
what may be described loosely’ as Hindustani, because it is mixture of Urdu 
and Hindi. 

Script—During the regime of the rajas, the Tankari script, which is 
believed to be derived from the Sharada script, was rruch in use over a large 
period, and the language generally used in this script was the Chanibiali. For 
a number of years Urdu in the Arabic script was the court language in Chamba. 
Now English and Hindi are the official languages. 
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RELIGION AND CASTE 

Out of the above population, those belonging to the scheduled castes were 
enumerated at the last two censuses held in 1951 and 1961 as 23,367 and 32,578 
persons, who constitute 13.3 and 16.1 per cent respectively of the total popula¬ 
tion and whose distribution in the district is as below 


Tracts and tahsils 

Scheduled-castes persons 

1951 1961 

Chamba tahsil rural tract. 

8,106 

10,607 

Chaurah tahsil rural tract. 

11,070 

12,972 

Bhattiyat tahsil rural tract. 

3,246 

7,436 

Total rural population. 

22,422 

31,015 

District Chamba non-city urban tract. 

945 

1,560 

Total urban population. 

945 

1,560 

Chamba tahsil. 

9,051 

12,167 

Total district population. 

23,367 

32,575-1-3* 


At the last two censuses castes were ignored and so are they in this 
gazetteer, in view of the conscious trend towards belittling the importance of 
such divisions in a community though castewise figures would be available 
from the assessment reports of the land revenue settlement. 

Principal religious communities and their religious beliefs and practices 

Hindus constitute about ninety-one per cent of the total population. Bv 
and large the orthodox school of religious thought prevails. The reformist 
trend is represented bv a small group of Arva Samapsts. The people who 
have been recorded as Tibetan in the census returns follow a religion which is 
mainlv Buddhistic in the Ladakhi stvle and there is only a subsidiary com¬ 
plexion of Hinduism and that too of the orthodox type. 

The Arya Samajists—their beliefs and practices—They are very few in 
number and they follow' the accepted pattern of beliefs and practices 
characteristic of the Arya Samajists in the Punjab and elsewhere in India. 

Hindus other than the Arya Samajists-their religious beliefs and practices— 

lilost probably the religious beliefs and rituals in this district, as elsewhere 
in most parts of the western Himalayas, were originally in essence demonolatry, 
ancestor-worship and nature-worship. This original form was, with the 
passage of time, dressed, refined and retouched by what is called, by some 
writers and thinkers, Brahmanism so as to form a phase of the vast religious 
entity that goes under the overall name of Hinduism. This transforiuation 
was achieved by the process of absorption rather than by that of eradication, 
with the result that, even today, the pantheon and the theology bear un¬ 
mistakable outer relics as well as the essence of the original complexion of 
demonolatry and nature-worship, not as stray streaks of foreign colour, but 
as the integral and harmonised hue of the composite and complete pattern. 
In addition to the representatives of the day's of wholesale and pare demon¬ 
worship and nature-worship, the traditionally’ accepted gods of orthodox 
Hinduism, and the beliefs and rituals connected therewith, there are ijuite a 
variety of other deities, faiths and practices. The following are examples of 
the spirit of demon-worship and nature-worship still persistent : — 


* Tahsil is not known. 
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Soil spirits—Klictr Pal is the most commonly recognised god of the soil. 
He is propitiated to secure good results from the tillage of soil. The offering 
is either a sheep or a goat or mere incense. The symbol is generally a stone 
set up in a corner of the field. The propitiation of the earth-god is considered 
desirable before beginning of the construction of a house also. At times the 
offering is made after the house is finished. In olden times there appears to 
have been a tradition to offer a human sacrifice by the burial of the victim 
beneath the foundation of a fort or a palace. 

Mountain spirits—There are peaks, mountains, and the like, which, in 
the faith of the people, are the abodes of deities or gods, with great powers, 
including the control of rain, wind and other elements of nature. It is 
a common site at passes and even at important turns and outstanding positions 
on certain routes to find cairns with flags. These cairns are believed to 
house the deity concerned. 

Forest spirits and Tree-worship—Tree-worship in the sense of worshipp¬ 
ing the tree as such, by itself, and for its own sake, would seem to be confined 
to the pipal only, and this tree is found commonly in the lower altitudes. 
However, as the abode of forest-spirits, many trees are held high in the faith 
and beliefs of the people. The banbirs are said to live in the pomegranate 
{Punica granahmi), lime (Citrus sp.), tuna {Cedrela toona), fig (Ficitt 
iiemoralis), kainth (Pxnts pashia), simbal [Bcnibax mnlabaricuni) and 
walnut (Julians re?ia) trees. The banbirs are credited with the power to 
cause sickness. Banasats are believed to be female spirits and are regarded 
as the guardians of the cattle and also as presiding over quarries. 

Water spirits— Birbatal is said to be the spirit of water and is believed to 
inhabit every river and stream. The jaljogans are also supposed to inhabit 
springs and streams. 

The Nag cult—Springs of water are belie\'ed to be under the control of 
the Nag. And, in some places, the Nag is credited with the power to grant 
rain also. Among the legends' regarding the Nag Devtas, the following, 
relating to the Kelang Nag, whose present temple lies in a prominent place, 
about three miles beyond the Kugti village in the Brahniaur sub-tahsil, is 
worth reproducing from the old gazetteer for the interest that it holds as a 
piece of folklore ;—“Kalihar Nag, as was his original name, now better known 
as Kelang, came from Briiish-Lahul. Fifteen or si.xteen generations ago cattle 
disease was prevalent at Kngti, and the people of that village vow'ed to hold 
a fair, if it abated. Tradition savs that Kelang, in the form of a serpent, rode 
on the horns of a ram from Lahul, and stopped at Dughi two miles from the 
present teniple. Kemaining there tor three generations, he went to Damn 
at the source of a stream, a cold place diflicnlt of access; so the people petition¬ 
ed his chela to remove low'er down, and the Nag, through his chela, told them 
to cast a bhana (a musical instrument like a plate of metal, which is struck 
with a stick) from that place, and to build a new' temple at the spot where it 
stopped. By digging the foundations, they found a three headed image of 
stone, and on removing it a stream gushed forth. This w’as many generations 
ago. This image is in the padamasan attitude. Raja Siri Singh presented a 
second image of eight metals {ashtdhat), which stands upright, holding a 
lathi or pole in its right hand. Its head is co\-ered with figures of serpents, 
and it wears a necklace of chaklas with a janeo and toragi or waistbelt and 
pazeb (loin-cloth), all of serpents. This temple is closed from first fl/ug/i to 
first Baisdkh. .At other times worship is performed every Sunday but 
only sheep and goats are accepted as offerings.'’ The Kelang Nag has grown 
from being merely the .Nag-deitv of the Kngti village to the position of over- 
lordship as the presiding god of the entire Kugti valley and the Kugti pass. 
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There is a strong belief prevalent there, to which some outsiders also bear 
testimony, that sportsmen going to Kugti side for big game, such as brown 
bear, must first propitiate the Kelaiig Devia with the sacrifice of a goat if 
they are to have a bag worth their while. When the Gaddi shepherds cross 
the Kugti pass over to Kulu-Lahul with their flocks for summer grazing, they 
dare not pass the temple, which lies on the path, without offering the sacrifice. 

The demons, deities, ghosts and hobgoblins are legion. Practicallv every 
village has its own special deity and there are families with family deities. 

Ancestor worship 

The most common form of this worship is the erection of a stone or a 
wooden board, called pUr, in a small hut beside a spring, on which is cut a 
rough effigy of the deceased. Certain religious rites and festivities are asso¬ 
ciated with such svmbols. 

Another form of this worship has been to perform, as a dedication for 
some ancestor, some charitable work for public good, such as the construction 
of a bridge or the taking out of a new road or the improvement of the existing 
one, or the erection of a panihar (an arrangement to facilitate water-supply 
for drinking, washing, bathing etc.). Some of the panihars have proved to 
be of considerable interest because of the artistic and beautifully executed 
carvings on the stone slabs associated with them. Some of the slabs have 
been found even to bear inscriptions in Sanskrit or some other language to 
which historical interest was attached. 

Hero worship 

There have been instances of hero-worship, a departed hero having been 
deified. These heroes have been saints as well as warriors. Among the saints 
there have been both Muhammedans and Hindus. The cult of Lakhdata or 
“the bountiful” seems to be the same as that of Sakhi Sarwar Sultan prevails 
in the plains. Wrestling matches (locally called chhinj) so common in the 
villages of the bulk of the district, are closely associated with this Mohammedan 
saint. In the Lakhdata temple, the common offering comprises churma (the 
mixture of ghee, gur and flour) and animals. In some places there are shrines 
dedicated to the class of saints known as Siddhs. The cult of Mundlikh, again, 
seems to have been borrowed from the plains, because it is the same thing as 
the worship of Gugga Chauhan, the Kajput warrior who fought many battles 
with the Mohammedans and, in his last battle, went on fighting even when 
his body was headless, the head having been severed off in the fight. The 
word Mundlikh means, munda=head and likh=line, in other words headless. 

Well-known traditional gods of the Hindu-pantheon 

Vishnu, Shiva and Shakti (the goddess or Devi in various forms), the 
three w’ell-known traditional pods of the Hindu-pantheon, rise high and 
prominent in the religious alleriance of the people in certain parts of the 
district, in the midst of all the deities, gods and godlings, mentioned earlier. 

Vishnu —Vishnuism is believed to have begun in the Chamba town 
during the reign of Raja Sahil Varraa, earl}’ in the tenth century. The sub¬ 
sequent rajas have been patronising it, but its influence w'ould not seem to have 
spread much beyond the capital. The principal temple of the district dedicated 
to this cult is the temple of Lakshmi Narayan in the Chamba town. The 
temples of Lakshmi DamoJar, Han Rai, Bansi Gopal, Sita Ram, Nar Singh 
and Radha Krishna, all in the town, the temple of Nar Singh at Brahmaur, 
the temple of Thakur Murli Manoharji at Rajnagar, the temples of Thakurji 
in the Kothies at Tisa at Gudda village of Lohtikri pargana, and at Garh 
village of Baira pargana, and the temple of Thakur Nar Singh at Bartgal in 
T'-’roana Bhalai, mav be regarded as belonging to the cult of Vishnu. 
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The Lakshmi Narayan temple is the most richly endowed one among the 
temples in the whole district and owns very considerable landed holdings. 
These landed possessions have, however, fallen within the purview of the 
legislation aiming at the reforms of the land tenures by entitling the tenant 
to the ownership of the land on certain payments under certain conditions 
and unless the law is amended, the implementation of these legal provisions 
will mean a serious set back to the annual income of the te nple. Some years 
back, a portion of the valuables in the form of jewellery etc; was disposed of 
and the proceeds lie secured in favour of the temple in the shape of Post 
Office National Savings Certificate to the tune of Rs. 25,900.00 as principal. 
The annual interest accruing from this investment amounts to rupees nine 
hundred and six and fifty naye paise annuallv. 

Shiva—The cult of Shiva is much older in origin and much wider in its 
sphere of influence than that of Vishnu. Some of the temples of Shiva have 
been placed, chronologicallv, in the seventh century D. when Meru Varman 
reigned, and the followers of Shiva are to be found, principally, in the villages 
rather than in the town, though there is considerable following among the 
towns-folk too. 

The Gaddies of Brahmaur are the chief devotees of Shiva, and it is in 
the Brahmaur sub-tahsil that we have the famous sacred place associated 
with Shiva in these parts. This place is Mani Mahes, where there is a high 
mountain peak called Mani Mahes Kailash and also a small lake called “Dal” 
bv the people. This place is believed by the faithful to be the headquarters 
of Lord Shiva in these parts and it draws thousands of devotees annually, 
from far and wide, even from places outside the Chamba district, especially 
at the time of the yearly fair. The Brahmaur pargana is spoken of as Shiv 
Bhumi for the«e associations. The principal Shiva temples are those of 
Chander Gupt, Trimukha and Gauri Shankar, in the Chamba town, the Mani 
Mahes temple and the Ganesh temple, at Brahmaur, and the Chander Shekhar 
temple at Saho. 

Niwala, a local form of Shiva worship, is quite commonly prevalent. 
How and when this form of worship came to be established for the first time 
is shrouded in mystery. The word niwala, however, seems to be a derivation 
of a Sanskrit word nav-alay meaning a new house. Popular belief holds it 
that the district is the land of lord Shiva. In pursuance of this religious 
belief, when a new house is constructed its occupation for the first time is 
preceded by consecration which rite includes essential propitiation of lord 
Shiva as the god of the land. This propitiation or puja of the god Shiva as 
a prerequisite to the first entry to the new house or nav-alay, it appears, 
v as called niwala, the latter being a corrupted form of the former. With 
the passage of time it appears that tlie ceremony of niwala assumed wider 
significance so much so that it formed a part of all important religious 
ceremonies such as marriages and births etc. 

The Devi—The mo.st important Devi temples are those of the Lakshana 
Devi at Brahmat r; Shnkti Devi at Clutrari; Chamunda Devi at Chamba 
and Devi Kothi; iMindhal De\ i in Pangi; and Mrikula Devi in Lahul. The 
worship of Devi, however, prevails throughout the district in some form or the 
other, temples or no temples. Animal sacrifice is a prominent item of this 
worship. 

The Chela —A feature of Devi worship, which is adopted in the worship 
of Nag and Sliiva also, is the belief that a ■pujari, known as the chela, is 
receptive to the entrance of the deity into his bodv. This entrance is signalled 
by a great shivering and trembling of the chela. Whatever the chela does or 
says after this shivering is believed to be the act and speech of the deity. A 
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remarkable feature with regard to the-^e persons in the Chamba district is that 
this office of a priest or chela is not restricted to any particular caste. Though, 
mostly speaking, the chelas and other pujaries are Rathis (akin to Rajputs) 
by caste Brahmins and even Harijans in some cases, also hold these offices. 

There are the following two legends told about Devi 

(i) Devi Chitrari or Ad-Shakti (Original power)—A landowner suspected 
his cowherd of milking one of his cows in the forest. Therefore, he kept a 
watch. His find, however, was that the cow gave her milk of her own accord, 
at a spot beneath a tree. Thereafter, one night, the goddess appeared to 
him in his dream and required him to disclose her. Searching at the spot, 
where the cow used to yield her milk, the man found a stone image. As he 
was taking it home, the image caused him involuntarily to halt at a certain 
spot and this spot was where the temple of Chitrari stands today. 

(ii) Mindhal Devi—The spot where the temple stands is said originally to 
have been occupied by a double-storey house, in wdiich lived a widow with 
seven sons. One day, while she was cooking in the upper storev a black stone 
appeared in the fireplace. She tried to beat the stone down but in vain. 
Eventually she was seized with trembling, as happens to a chela, and this made 
her realise that the stone was a Devi. Rushing outside, she called to her sons, 
who were ploughing in a field with a pair of bullocks, that a Devi had appeared 
in the house. The sons made light of the matter and asked tauntingly 
whether the Devi would enable them to plough with a single bullock or give 
them a sasan (revenue free grant of land). Immediately the widow and her 
sons were turned into stones, and ploughing with a single bullock was ordained 
for all time in the village. It is a highly interesting fact that, even to this 
day, they plough with only one bullock in this village. 

Islam—Before partition there were 12,318 Muslims in a total population 
of 1,68,938. After partition, the Muhammedan population dwindled down to 
5,208, in a total of 1,76,050, according to the 1951 census. In the 1961 census 
the Muhammedan population came to 10,512. Most of the followers of Islam 
are concentrated in the Chaurah and the Chamba tahsils. There is but a 
single mosque in the whole district and it is situated in Chamba proper. 
There are two sects, the Shia sect and the Suni sect, the latter representing 
the majority. 

In addition to following the standard precepts and practices of Islam, 
the Chamba Muslims acknowledge peers (Muhammedan saints) and there are 
two ziarafs (where the saint lies buried or is reported to be buried) near the 
Chamba town, the first being that of Shah Madar on the hill above the town 
and the other that of Shah Jan al at Rajpur. They also venerate Lakhdata, 
who has a shrine at Jalakhri. Some of the Musulmans acknowledge Lai Beg 
also as a religious leader. Generally speaking, quite a few Hindu customs and 
superstitions are shared by the Musulmans. On the other hand, the shrines 
of Shah Madar, Shah Jamal and Lakhdata are visited by Hindus also. 

Buddhism—Buddhism of the type prevailing in Ladakh obtains, in a 
certain degree of admixture with the cults of some of the Hindu deities, such 
as the Nag and the Devi, in certain parts of the Pangi sub-tahsil, especially 
the Lahul portion and the villages inhabited bv Bhots. The temple at 
Triloknath, where the priest is a Lama, is a curious blend of orthodox Hinduism 
and Buddhism. It is a sacred place important enough to draw pdgrims from 
not only parts of India, outside the Chamba district, but also from Tibet 
and even Nepal. 

Christianity—In 186,3 a Christian Mission w^as founded in the Chamba 
town by a minister of the Church of Scotland. The mission continued and 
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flourished noticeably for some years and, to this day, there is a church building 
which, according to the old gazetteer, was gifted to the mission by 
Raja Ram Singh the then ruler of the Chaniba state. The mission is no longer 
as flourishing and, in its present state, it commands a total Christian population 
of one hundred and five, and is locally run by a padre. 

Miscellaneous faiths, beliefs and superstitions 

These aberrations from the main channels of faith and belief, which 
would seem to be more or less the weakness of human nature at large, are 
found among the people of this district also, and here are some instances. If 
a child’s upper front teeth appear first, it is taken as an ill omen, and, to avert 
the malign influence, something has to be done, e. g. the presentation of a 
silver tooth to the child by the mother's parents. The meeting with a Brahmin 
or a Doomana or with anyone bearing an empty water pot and ot’ner empty 
utensils, when starting out on a journey, is regarded as an unfavourable omen, 
and, those strongly afflicted by the superstitions, at times, go to the extent 
of turning back, even if for a brief while, to undo the evil influence of the bad 
omen. If one cannot proceed on a journey at the time foretold to be auspicious 
for the purpose by a Brahmin, the traveller’s walking stick or baggage is 
taken to some place a short distance away from the house and on the route of 
the journey, or, at least, placed outside the door of the traveller’s house, to 
symbolise his departure on the journey at the prescribed time. The actual 
journey ma}', thereafter, follow at convenience. The months of cJiet, poh and 
magh are regarded as unlucky, and are called kale mahine or black months. 
The people like to hear the name of chet first from the lips of Doomanas and 
the name of magh is best heard from a class of Brahmins called Basbare, who 
come during that month from the plains to sing and beg. An infant should 
not be taken outside for the first time in these months, this being considered 
unlucky. If a cow has a calf in bhadon, both it and the calf has better be 
given away to avert misfortune. Sunday, Tuesday and Saturday are supposed 
to be unlucky days for celebrating a marriage. If a marriage takes place on 
Sunday, the couple will, it is thought, not agree with one another; if on 
Tuesday, the husband will, it is feared, soon die; and if on Saturday, there will, 
it is apprehended, be much sickness in the family. A woman must not wash 
her head on a Friday, or else her brother, it is supposed, will become sick. 
This is called gal lagdi i. e. a curse gets into operation. Cowdung should not 
be offered to anyone on a Friday, or the cow will become sick and its milk 
will dry up. On Wednesdays and birthdays nothing should be given away 
unless in the shape of a formal charity; otherwise good luck will cease. A 
journey should not be begun on Sunday, Tuesday or Friday; but Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday are lucky days for such a purpose, especially 
Wednesday. Sunday is good for enterine on anything requiring haste. Saturn 
being a planet of bad omen, no oil should be put on the head on Saturday. 
On that day a little oil — enough to see one’s face in — is put into the palm 
of the hand and then given to a Brahmin. Some diseases are believed to be 
due to the malign influence of the planet Saturn, and to remove them khicheri 
(a mixture of dal and rice with spices) is cooked and passed round the sick 
person’s head and then given away'; the idea being that the disease is thus 
transferred to the person who e.ats the Wiic'ierf. Again, a woman shoald not 
wash her head on a Saturday, or her husband will fall ill. There are five days 
in each month, called panjak, which are unlucky', and on them no new work 
should be begun. If work is in progress a holiday should be given. If any 
one dies on one of the days of panjak, cloth dolls, corresponding in number to 
the panjak days still remaining, are made up and laid alongside the corpse 
and burnt with it, otherwise more mem'.rers of the family mav die. This 
custom is called panjak slianii. If a buffalo calves on a Wednesday' it is 
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unlucky, and the calf must be given away. A child born on a Tuesday will 
be attended with misfortune in the married life. There is also a special day 
in each year, called guruwar or gurbar, usually a birthday, on which no work 
must be done; the special day is indicated by a pandit. In Chamba the names 
of certain places are regarded as unlucky, and must not be mentioned in the 
morning. These are Nurpur, Basohli and Jammu. This prejudice doubtless 
arose in consequence of the frequent wars with these states in olden times. If 
it is necessary to refer to Nurpur the phrase sapparwala shahr or ‘the rocky 
town’ is used; while Basohli and Jammu are spoken of as the parla mulk, that 
is the country across (the Ravi). The belief in evil spirits exerts a powerful 
influence on the imagination of the people. Evil spirits and fairies are believed 
to have a special liking for fair-complexioned children, and a black mark is 
put on the child’s forehead to keep them away, and also to protect him from 
the power of the evil eye. The underlying idea seems to be that these malign 
influences affect beauty more readily than ugliness. Charms are also in 
general use to keep away bhoots or evil spirits, and the evdl eye. These are 
made of leopard's and bear’s claws, and the teeth of pigs; under the belief that 
as these things belong to fierce animals they have the power to frighten awav 
anything harmful. A cownie (a shell) or the bone of a crab is also regarded as 
having the same virtue. For the same reason brass anklets, called rehartt, 
are put on children. A person dying sonless is believed to become a bhoot 
or autar-aputra (sonless), and to become a trouble to some of his br ing 
relatives, unless duly appeased. For this purpose a jantra is worn by adults, 
consisting of a small case of silver or copper containing a scroll supplied by a 
Brahmin. An anfar-necklet made of silver with a human figure cut on it is 
also commonly worn, .Another form is the nad, of silver or copper, and it is 
shaped like an hour-glass. An autar must also be propitiated with the sacri¬ 
fice of a goat, and the dead persons clothes are worn for a time by a member 
of the family. A soapnut kernel is also worn hanging from a string round the 
neck. Iron about a person is beliex-ed to afford protection to him from evil 
spirit. A child, whose jattu or first hair has not been cut, must not be taken 
to a mela (fair) as the fairies who frequent such places may exert an evil 
influence. A piece of common thread netting hung above the doorway is 
believed to keep out evil spirits, during labour and in times of sickness. Good 
and bad omens are much regarded. If a chukore-partridge cackles on the 
roof of a house, it forebodes the death of a member of the family. An owl 
settling on the roof, or on a tree close by, portends calamity or misfortune. A 
cheel (kite) in similar circumstances is also a bird of evil omen If a cow' lies 
down while being milked, or blood comes from the teats, the omen is bad and 
the animal must be sent away. A poisonous snake entering a house portends 
good, and the nag is regarded as specially auspicious. If killed in the house, 
a snake must be removed by the window and not by the door, or a member of 
the family will die. If a cock crowds in the evening it had better be killed at 
once, lest it should crow thrice, portending the death of a member of the 
family. Twin calves are unlucky. A white spot on a horse’s forehead, 
called tara, is unlucky for the purchaser of the animal. Hair growing the 
wrong way on the neck of a horse, called puthahal, is a bad omen, as also a 
tuft of hair anyw’here on the animal. White hair near all the four hoofs, with 
a w'hite patch on the forehead, collectively called panjkalyani is considered 
auspicious. At the maize harvest, four or five cobs on one stalk are regarded 
as a bad omen. If a snake crawls past a heap of grain, the grain must be 
given awav. An injury to any one at the burning ghat is ominous, and an 
offering must be made to a\-ert calamity. An adult sneezing at the commence¬ 
ment of any work or when starting on a journi’v is ominous, except in the 
case of a young girl in whose case it is good. The sight of a centipede means 
that some one is speaking evil of the person who sees it. A sudden tremor 
of one part of the body points to impending disease, and the side is touched 
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with a shoe to counteract this evil influence. Itching of the palm of the right 
hand indicates coming wealth; and of the sole of the foot shows that a journey 
is near. Ringing in the right ear means pleasant ne«s in prospect, and bad 
news if the ringing is in the left ear. If hiccup is slight some relative is 
thinking of you; if troublesome, some one is applying abusive epithets to you. 
If the left eyelid of a male or the right one of a female quivers, grief is near. 
A spider on the body means good clothing or a friend in prospect. 

Dreams—If a person dreams in the early morning the dream will come 
true especially if the dreamer is lying on the right side. If in a dream a dead 
relative appears and mentions a date on which the person dreaming will die, 
some measures are taken to defeat this evil influence. A chela is called on the 
date mentioned. He dances, and he and the friends of the dreamer try in 
many ways to divert the man’s attention till the critical time is past. The 
omen is inauspicious if in a dream copper or iron is given to the person dream¬ 
ing. A dog coming towards the person to bite him is also ominous. An 
elephant in a dream means that Ganesh is angry and must be appeased. If a 
little child appears saying pleasant things. Kali is benignant, but if something 
unpleasant is said. Kali needs to be appeased. If a bo}- appears, Mahadev 
is signified. A snake coming towards the dreamer to bite him is a bad omen. 
If some one is seen to leave the house the per.son dreaming will die, but if a 
living but sick relative is seen dying he or she, as the case may be, will recover. 
Crossing a stream in a dream points to some coming difficulty. 

Sickness and death —In sickness a sacrifice is often made for the re¬ 
covery of health by the sick person, in the belief that, a lite having been given, 
the life of the sick man will be preserved. When any one dies, nails are, by 
some people, driven into the ground near the corpse and its hands and feet are 
tied to them with a cord, in the belief that this prevents the body from 
lengthening and becoming a bhoot or evil spirit. Sometimes a thorn is put 
at the place of cremation to prevent the spirit ot the deceased from returning and 
troubling the living. The people believe that the spirit does return to its abode 
on the tenth and thirteenth day after death, and any unusual noise is taken 
as indicating its presence. If a child dies, and is buried, the mother is made, 
by some, to bathe over its grave, by having water poured over her through a 
sieve, and this procedure is believed to secure the future offspring. The water 
used must be from a well or stream the name of which is of the masculine 
gender. If a w'oman's children die repeatedly soon after birth, she is made to 
beg atta (flour) from seven different houses. When the next child is bom this 
atta is baked into a large cake, put on the tawa (griddle), and cooked. A line 
is then cut with a knife all round and the central piece is lifted away leaving 
only a circular rim. Through this hole the newly born infant is passed seven 
times to ensure its living. Sometimes for the same reason a newly born child 
is passed seven times through the chnla or fireplace. Another custom with the 
same object is to pierce the child’s nostril immediately after birth and insert an 
iron nose ring. Sometimes in such circumstances an infant is given away to 
some poor person, and after a time taken back, the idea seemingly being that 
this breaks the continuity of the bad luck. Another curious recipe for the same 
purpose is like this. Take the bark of se\'en trees, and water from seven 
springs, of which the names are all of the masculine gender. Boil the bark in 
the water, and after dark let the liquid be poured over the woman at a cross¬ 
road. She then changes her clothes and gives away the suit she wore at 
the time of the ceremony, the idea being that the evil influence goes with the 
garments. 

A curious custom prevails in three places in the district, one in the Tariod 
pargana, the second in Hubar, and the third on the wayside a few miles from 
Thulel as one goes to that place from Sihunta. When a woman, owing to some 
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evil influence, called parchhava (shadow), has no children or her children die, 
she goes to one or other of these places, and after performing some ceremonies 
she thrice creeps through a hole in a stone, artificially made and just large 
enough to admit of the passage of an adult, and then bathes, leaving one 
garment at the spot. This is believed to free her from the evil influence. 
Sunday morning is the proper time for doing this and Bhadon and Ma^h are the 
best months. At Hubar the bathing is done beside a Muhammedan nau gaza 
(nine yards long grave). 

Intercaste relations—Caste distinctions always obtained, though in the old 
gazetteer, written over fifty years ago, it has been remarked that, at that time, 
the distinctions were generally less clearly marked than in the plains, and less 
observed in the inner than in the outer mountains. Even in the days of the 
rajas, the Ar 3 ’a Smaj did something to soften down the strictness in caste 
system in certain parts of Chamba, especially within and around the town i;self. 
And now, under the direction of the general policy of the new Government 
towards the breaking down of caste barriers and the uplift of the scheduled 
castes or Harijans, there is a marked trend towards the removal of intercaste 
barriers. There is, however, yet a long way to go. While promising beginnings 
have been made consciously or have appeared spontaneously, there is still a 
heavy majority against even free intercaste mingling in eating and drinking, 
and in other social spheres where untouchability rules, to say nothing of 
intercaste marriage. There have been stray cases of love marriages cutting 
across the caste barriers, but, as an accepted social practice, intercaste 
matrimony is still unknown. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Property and Inheritance 

Joint family system—Traditionally, the entire district, with extremely 
few exceptions, has been the follower of the joint family s^’stem. Even now, 
the initial presumption, in a house-hold containing more sons than one, is in 
favour of the brothers continuing within the fold of the same house-hold, 
even when grown up, married, and, each, a bread winner. However, in practice, 
the bonds holding the family together have been almost progressively loosening 
and weakening and there have, for manv generations now, been developing and 
growing stronger and stronger the trend and inclination to separate not long 
after marriage. The urge to divide up the family property and to establish 
separate house-holds springs mainly from the friction that stems up from the 
pettiness and selfishness inherent in human nature. From small beginnings in 
temoeramental disharmonies, the gulf widens to cover substantial issues of 
shares and material gains and benefits, coloured b\- such considerations as 
which brother contributes more and which less to the pooled income of the 
joint famihy and conflicts develop into clashes, and heart burnings into 
bickerings and quarrels, till the same roof becomes intolerable and unbearable 
and the joint house-hold is dispersed and scattered into fragments each of which 
struggles to establish itself as a flourishing family in its own right. .4fter some 
years, if the independent family, so born, is blessed with more sons than one, 
the process of fragmentation is repeated. And so on and so fourth. 

In what mav loosely be called the comparatively backward parts of the 
district, backward in the sense of lagging behind in modern trends in social life, 
this disintegrating tendency in the joint family is comparatively weaker. In 
the Pangi and the Brahmaur areas, the remaining inclination to cling together 
in the same boat of the joint family, despite the buffets of emotional storms, 
is stronger, and the families there are more conservative in the tradition of 
joint family than in the other parts of the district. 
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The following tahsilwise statistics showing the partition cases brought to 
the courts might be of some interest :— 


SI. 

No. 

Name of tahsil 
or sub-tahsil 


YEARS 







1949 

50 51 52 

53 54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

1. 

Tahsil Chaurah 11 

7 5 9 

8 23 

37 

16 

31 

22 

16 

17 

2. 

Sub-tahsil Pangi. — 

- 4 3 

3 5 

18 

— 

— 


9 


3. 

Tahsil Chamba. — 

— - 2 

1 11 

7 

49 

22 

20 

23 

19 

4. 

Tahsil Bhattiyat — 

3 4 7 

4 3 

29 

9 

12 

29 

17 

8 

5. 

Sub-tahsil Brahmaur. 

Not available 4 

1 

12 

17 

8 

30 

19 


Quite a few cases are disposed of privately and without recourse to courts. 
The falls in certain years may denote a decline in the inclination to separate or 
may equally reflect the physical position that after heavier partition earlier 
there has been a decrease in the sheer number of joint families. Transfers of 
property by wills are not unknown, though they are not worth a mention as a 
sign, by themselves, of the weakening of the joint family ties. The weakening 
appears generally in the shape of the brothers partitioning the joint family 
property. The fragmentation of holdings, and the consequent economic set 
back, are realised and recognised by those involved in the domestic break up, 
and in moments of saner thinking and philosophical mood, the joint family is 
still held as a better system and partition as a heresy to the good old orthodox 
tradition. 

Matriarchical system—The matriarchical system does not prevail in 
this district. 

Other forms of inheritance—The Hindu Succession Act, which applies to 
the entire district leaving out only the tribal population, has superseded, in 
law, all previous forms of inheritance. Before the enforcement of this 
enactment, the authorities dealing with the land revenue records recognised in 
their mutation proceedings, on the death of a land owner, the broad principle 
of entering all male children as successors in inheritance in equal shares, and 
the entries in the papers so recorded were fully respected in all partition 
proceedings officially conducted, the onus of establishing any form of inheri¬ 
tance contrary to this principle restin’; heavily on the objector. Widows, in 
those days, enjoyed only a life interest, and that too in the absence of male issue. 
Daughters had also, in certain cases and in the absence of male issue, certain 
limited rights of inheritance. And before these broad principles came to be 
adopted under the official practices prior to the Hindu Succession Act, there 
were certain local customs which died hard and continued in many cases to be 
followed in private partitions even when official partitions rode rough-shod 
over them. Among the tribals, some of these customs still prevail to the 
above extent, and the customs are as follows :— 

(a) Among the Gaddies—Sons, whether by a wife married for the first time, 
or by a widow or divorcee re-married, succewl, but illegitimate sons do not, 
unless they are adopted in default of legitimate sons or heirs. The eldest son 
gets an extra share called jaithund', but he has per contra to pay a propor¬ 
tionately larger share of debts if any. Among the sons, the property is, 
otherwise, divided rnundavand, and therefore, equally, except in parts of Kangra, 
where the chnndavand rule prevails among that small part of the tribes, which 
originally came from the southern side of the upper Ravi Valley in the Chamba 
district. 
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(b) Amons; the PangwaUs —All legitimate sons sncceed equally, but bastards 
have no right of inheritance. Adoption is recognised, and there are no form¬ 
alities, nor apparently any restrictions, though the presence of a few respectable 
men as witnesses is required. 

Marriage and morals 

Polyandry —Polyandry has not been practised in this district, except in 
the Lahul portion of the Pangi sub-tahsil where the population consists of a 
tribe, poh androus in tradition like those tribes that inhabit such places as Kulu, 
Lahul and the Kinnaur district in Himachal Pradesh. In this part of the 
Pangi sub-tahsil, the practice of plurality in husbands still continues, though 
the universality of its prevalence no longer obtains, the gradual decrease in 
its popularity having gone so far already as to have reduced the number of 
polvandrous marriages to only about twenty per cent of the total. 

Polyandry had its raison d’etre in the fear of separate marriages leading 
to the disintegration of the joint family and the fragmentation of the holdings 
creating extreme conditions of poverty in an economy in wLich, even w’ith the 
entire joint family holding together, making both ends meet was not always 
easy and affluence was an exception rather than a rule. With the advance of 
times polyandry is perceptibly on the decline. The dreaded consequences of 
the break up of the joint family are also visibly flowing from this development. 
However, the expectation is that, if the planned development of the economy 
continues, the break up will not result in the economic ruination the avoidance 
of which was the ultimate object of refraining from exclusive marriages. The 
well informed attitude on the ethics of polyandry is that, while, as a custom 
for a community, the practice had better be abandoned as soon as times and 
conditions permit its being thrown over board, there is nothing immoral about 
it from the point of view of individual behaviour, since, in the last analysis, 
the test of the goodness and badness of individual morality is respectively, the 
conformation to, and the contravention of, the code of standard customs 
accepted bt* the community. A wife, in a polvandrous marriage, with half a 
dozen husbands, and not one other lover, is higher morally than a wife with a 
single husband, in a society where pohandry is unknown, if such a wile 
happens to be unfaithful to her husband and has lovers besides him. 

Polygamy —The local custom and tradition have not been against 
polygamy, though, in practice, monogamy has, down the ages, been the general 
rule, except in royal families and in aristocratic families, where the tendency 
has been more towards polygamy than monogamy. Now, wdth the enforcement 
of the Hindu llarriage .4ct, polygamy is illegal among the Hindus. The 
Mohammedans are still, in theory, free to have polygamous marriages up to the 
limit of four wives at a time, though the trend in practice is moving more and 
more away from polygamy. The Christians have, of course, been monogamous 
in this district also. 

Traditional restrictions on marriage alliances —Traditional practices in this 
behalf are not uniform throughout the district. There are variations almost by 
the tahsil and the sub-tahsil, as wall be seen from the account given below : — 

The Chamba tahsil, excluding the Gaddi population —There are three 
ah of Brahmins as follows ; — 

(1) Baru, Banbani, Pandit Sanju, Kashmiri Pandit, Kohie, Baid, 
Gutman, Bugalan, Atan, Madyan, Kanwan, Bodhran, Bilparn, 
Mangleru, Lakhvanu, Suhalu, Nunyal, Nonyal, Sunglal, Bhararti, 
Turnal, Hart-an, Purohit. 
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(2) Chunphanan, Thulyan, Dikhchat, Osti, Fade, Bhat, Dogre, Pantu, 
Kuthlu, Choretu, Pathanya, Mandhyalu, Mangleru, Katochu, Pande, 
Datwan, Dandie, Hamlogu, Bhardyathu, Hanthalu, Gwaru, Chibar, 
Barare, Datt. 

(3) Acharaj, Gujrati, Gwalhu, Bujhru. 

The members of the first group take wiv^es from the second group but do 
not give their own daughters in return, and, the first and the second groups 
have no caste marriage relations with the third. 

The Brahmins residing in the village of Sungal intermarry, and give their 
daughters to the Brahmins residing in Chamba. 

The Mians, among the Rajputs, as a rule, marry within their own caste 
but they also take the daughters of Thakurs, refusing, however, to give their 
own in return. 

The Rajputs who enjoy jagirs intermarry among themselves and claim 
a higher social status than the ordinary Rajputs who have become common 
farmers and who intermarry with the Thakurs and the Rathis. The Thakurs 
rank a little higher than the Rathis, and their marriage-affinity with Rajputs 
tends to raise them still more in social rank. The Thakur families that form 
such marriage-affinity do not practise widow remarriage, but the custom is 
common among all other Thakurs and Rathis. 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil, and the Gaddi population in the other parts of 
the district—The Gaddies are divided into four classes :— (i) Brahmans, 
(ii) Khatris and Rajputs who regularly wear the sacred thread, (iii) Thakurs 
and Rathis who, as a rule, do not wear it, and (iv) the last class, comprising 
Kolis, Riharas, Lohars, Badhies, Sipis and Halis, to which last class the title 
of Gaddi is disputably applied as inhabitants of the Gaderan. 

Each class is divided into numerous gotras or exogamous sections, but 
the classes themselves are not, strictly speaking, exogamous. Thus the jhunun 
gotra of the Khatris gives daughters to the Brahmans; and the Brahmans of 
Kukti regularly intermarry with the other groups. Similarly the janeo wearing 
families do not object to intermarriage with those which do not wear it, 
Harijans being, of course e.xcepted. In brief the Gaddi society is organised on 
the Rajput hypergamous system. 

Bhattiyat tahsil, excluding the Gaddi population—As far as the men 

can possibly avoid, marriages are not performed within any degree of the same 
al and gotra. For instance, a Kudival Rajput would not marry' within the 
same al. So also Kulhetriya Brahmins would not take and give girls m the 
same al. Generally all the castes and sub-castes are endogamous, that is, they 
marry within the same caste or sub-caste, avoiding, however, the al and the 
gotra. The only exception to this general rule is the Rajputs who marry girls 
from the lower Rajputs i.e. Rathis, but do not, in turn, give their daughters in 
marriage to this caste. On the other hand, they' prefer to give their daughters 
to higher castes than their sub-caste. The custom of intermarriages betw'een 
different castes and sub-castes does not exist except as indicated above. 
Marriage with the son or daughter of maternal uncle does not take place at all. 

Chaarah tahsil, excluding the Gaddi population—Brahmins, Rajputs 
and Rathis intermarry freely. Aryas, Ad-dharmis, Kolis, in short, scheduled- 
castes, are endogamous i.e., they marry' within their castes and sub-castes. 
No marriage takes place within the same gotra in any' case. Only one genera¬ 
tion on the mother’s side is avoided, that is to say that a daughter of the 
maternal uncle is not married but marriage can take place with maternal 
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uncle’s daughter’s daughter. Amongst Muhammedans marriage is permissible 
with the maternal uncle’s daughter and with father’s sister’s daughter. The 
Mahajan and the Rana families take in marriage the daughters of Brahmins, 
Rajputs and Rathis but they do not give their daughters in turn to these 
castes. There are yet no instances of scheduled-castes marrying other castes 
and vice versa. 

Pangi sub-tahsil. (a) The main Pangi portion—No marriage alliance is 
made within the same sub-caste and no caste avoids marriage within the 
same gotra. Five degrees on the side of the mother and six degrees on the side 
of the father are avoided. Brahmins, Rajputs, Thakurs and Rathis intermarry. 
These castes do not make marriage alliances with scheduled castes viz. Halis, 
Lohars, Aryas etc. There are no communities and castes in this area such 
that though they marry girls of a particular community and caste but do not 
in turn give in marriage their daughters to them. Marriages with maternal 
uncle and his son are not peimissible. There are no rigid restrictions, as in 
other places except in the case of marriage alliances with scheduled castes. 
The consent of boy and girl is necessary before making marriage alliance. 
Parents or elders have little say in these affairs. In case the giil or boy does 
not agree to their marriage negotiation they arrange things themselves. 

(b) The Lahul portion—All castes in Lahul are endogamous. The only 
Rajput families are those of the Ranas of Triloknath and Margraon. The 
former intermarries with the Rana families in the Ravi Valley and Bhattivat 
and the latter even with Thakurs and Rathis. Marriage is prohibited within 
three degrees of relationship both on the father’s and mother’s side. 

Marriage customs and rituals 

The marriage customs and rituals vary from tahsil to tahsil. 

Bhattiyat tahsil—There are only two forms of marriage, namely, hivah 
md jhanjrara. The latter form of marriage is considered inferior and is not 
prevalent among Khatris, Brahmins and Mahajans, especially amongst those 
who are well-to-do and who reside in urban or semi-urban localities such as 
Chuari Bakrota, Sihunta, Banikhet etc. 

The regular hiyah — T\\e marriage negotiations are invariably opened 
from the boy’s side. Some relative of the would-be bridegroom visits the house 
of the parents of the girl for negotiations. When the parents hav e given their 
consent, three matters are settled then and there, firstly, whether the marriage 
will be hatta (exchange), secondly, what amount will be paid by the bride¬ 
groom’s side to the biide’s side and, thirdly, whether it will be dharum pun. 
The batta system of marriage is prevalent amongst the Gaddies, Rajputs, 
Brahmins and Rathis Certain families of Rajputs and Brahmins are, however, 
an exception. The batta system, in practice, means that the bridegroom’s side 
must arrange a girl for a boy of the bride’s side. The second form, in w'hich 
cash is involved, does not have any standard specific term; some call it mool 
(price) while others parwai (cost of maintenance etc.). The amount ranges 
from six hundred rupees to two thousand rupees according to the means and 
economic position of the parties. This cash system is prevalent most among 
the Rathis, though others are no total exception. The amount amongst the 
scheduled castes is not generally more than one hundred rupees. 

After the settlement of these preliminaries a priest is consulted for an 
auspicious day for kurmai (betrothal). On the appointed day, three to five 
persons, including a pandit, eo to the bride’s house and take with them at 
least one ornament and one suit for the bride, one for her mother and one for 
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the yoimger brother or sister of the bride. The pandit performs the panchayang 
ie offers worship to s^n'.T, i'i o/). kuwhh and ganputi in the presence 
of the relatives of the bride and the persons from the bridegroom's side. The 
ornaments and the clothes are handed over to the girl’s parents. The priest 
then questions both the parties as to what form of marriage they intend to 
perform and what amount if any, has been settled between them. If the 
parties are following the system in which cash is involved, the instalments of 
the cash are also settled there. \\ hen the parties have come to an agreement, 
the pandit distributes giir and rice amongst all the persons present, which rite 
commits both the parties to a marriage alliance. Then the party returns to 
the bridegroom’s home and distributes the remaining gur and rice to all who 
are known to them and come in their way and, similarly, at the bridegroom’s 
home. This gtir and rice are provided by the bridegroom’s side. A small 
dham (feast) is given by the bridegroom’s parents and songs are sung. If the 
party happens to be poor, only songs are sung and dham is dispensed with. 

Till the marriage, the bridegroom’s side provides to the bride clothes on 
the occasions of important festivals such as Baisakhi, Diwali and Lohri. This 
is called dhiar dena. After, sometime, when it is convenient, the go-between 
and a priest go to the bride’s house and ask them to be prepared for marriage 
on a particular auspicious day which the priest suggests. If the girl’s parents 
agree, the date of marriage is fixed. This is known as biyakar-jitrdi. On 
return of the priest and the go-between, arrangements for a small dham and 
songs are made at the bridegroom’s house. A few daj's before marriage, the 
priest is consulted by the bridegroom’s side and he gives in writing the detailed 
programme of the wedding ceremony which is called lakhnotri. All the dates 
of future rites are appointed in this lakhnotri by the priest on auspicious days 
according to his readings. The first rite is called chhoi-karna. This means 
cutting of firewood for the preparation of dhams in the marriage. The neigh¬ 
bours assemble with their axes and other weapons and cut the trees and 
prepare firewood. These neighbours are given food and, songs and dances 
follow. A few selected persons go to the market and make purchases of articles 
necessary for the wedding. That day too a feast is given. This is followed 
by another performance known as chhat chhata de sam ^ot. This means sifting 
and cleansing of the foodgrains for the consurrption of the marriage party and 
guests etc. .4fter this the house where the marriage is to take place is white¬ 
washed and repaired if necessary. 

This is followed by another rite called smooth or brahm bhoj. On the 
first day of smooth, pancho-panchyari puja is performed in which the bridegroom 
is made to sit before a mandal in which a diya is lit and some grains are also 
kept which are called nashrawan. A kangan is tied to the wrist of the 
bridegroom. This is followed by bntna ceremony in which a mixture of flour, 
turmeric, oil, nakh and nayani is rubbed on the body of the bridegroom, first 
by a virgin, and then bj^ all the women including the mother and sisters etc. 
who are present there. A bath is then given to the bridegroom, .\fter this a 
black blanket is wrapped on the bridegroom. In an earthen-ware called khatni 
some fire is placed and some mustard grains are sprinkled. It is kept inside 
the room and the bridegroom has to turn it up side down with a stroke of his 
foot. The bridegroom is then made to taste a little gur and ghee. The next 
rite is shand. This word seems to be equivalent to the Sanskrit word shanti. 
This rite consists of the worship of 'kulaj ’ (family god), the offering to it of 
sweets and the offering of babru (sweetened pan cake) to the nav grah (nine 
planets). After the puja a havan is performed. 

The next rite is that of tel (the oil ceremony). It is performed thus. 
The bridegroom is made to sit before a mandal (a geometrical pattern drawn 
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on the floor with wheat flour and ground turmeric). A duna (a small container 
made up of leaves) half full of oil with a little drub (a special kind of grass) 
is placed on the head of the bridegroom and between the head and the leaf- 
plate is placed a khanda fa sharp weapon). Both these things are so held by 
the maternal uncle of the bridegroom. Next to the bridegroom si^s the pandit 
who goes on reciting mantras. The relatives come one bv one, take out some 
coin of small value, move it round and about the bridegroom’s head in a 
gesture of warding off evil, drop it into the oil in the leaf-container, and 
sprinkle a bit of the oil on the bridegroom’s head with the help of the drub 
grass. Thereafter the priest gives the relatives some grains of barley and 
mustard and gets in return some coin of s nail value. This rite is invariably 
and constantly accompanied by the recital of songs by wonen and the beating 
of drums and tom-tom. The songs are called mangla-char. 

The tel ceremony is followed by another rite called pachhlai or sehra- 
charahi. The bridegroom has a shave and a bath. Then he puts on new clothes, 
and a sehra (a turban or other head dress, often with a devnce that veils the 
face) is also put on his head. It is quite a common practice for the veil to be 
obtained on hire for the occasion, usually on payment of one rupee, from the 
manufacturer, rather than to be bought. While putting the sehra on the head 
of the bridegroom, all the important relativ-es lend a hand or at least touch 
the same with their hands. At the same time the sisters of the bridegroom wave 
their chadars as if to fan him. This is called bal jhiilai. The sisters get 
something for this service after the marriage. The sister-in-law of the bride¬ 
groom puts collyrium in his eyes for which she gets two rupees from the bride¬ 
groom. Thereafter the pitran aut (piirun-ahooti) is performed i.e., the ceremony 
of the sacred sacrificial lire is consummated. Then comes the tambol ceremony. 
All the near and dear, relatives and others offer tambol to the bridegroom, who 
has been brought in the court-yard. The tambol varies from fifty naye paise 
to ten rupees. The next rite is touching. The mother giv'es her breast to the 
bridegroom and in many cases shows to him the first shirt which was put on 
him when he was a child in the cradle. This rite is called mxima piyana. The 
significance is supposed to be that, now that the son is getting married and 
another woman is going to become the nearest female to him, the mother had 
better remind him of the fact that it was she (the mother] who had given him 
birth and who had reared him upfo manhood from infancy, lest he should 
forget, in marital love, the filial affection due from him to his mother. The 
bridegroom offers on this occasion some monev to his mother. 

Here comes the time for the jani or brat (the party and the procession 
of the bridegroom) to start for the bride’s home. The bridegroom is generally 
taken in palanquin especially in the villages. As soon as the jani reaches the 
bride’s home the first rite tote performed is that of milini. Two represen¬ 
tatives, one from each side, come forward and the representative of the bride’s 
side garlands the other and both embrace each other. T he representative of 
the bride waves some money over the h* ad of the other representative and 
gives the same to the barber. Then the prohit (priest) and the pandit from 
the bride’s side visit the residing place of the bridegroom, taking with them, 
in a plate, some leaf-containers full of rice, vermilion, flowers and incense, 
and the bridegroom is worshipped. This is called hangai. The jaiii is then 
invited to a feast and the food of the bridegroom is sent to his residing place. 
When the jani is feasting in rows, women sing songs peculiar to the occasion. 
These songs are called gali-guna. The songs are generally laughter-provoking 
and as the very term gali-gana (abusive singing), indicates the bridegroom’s 
party are called names in these songs. 

\\ hen the auspicious hour arrives ihe bridegroom is taken to the parti¬ 
cular place where the ceremony is to take place. He first reaches the paraivas 
(the ceremonial gate specially erected for the occasion). The paraiyas is made 
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of pieces of the wood of the cotton tree. These sticks are coloured red and 
green, and on the upper part of the arch, three birds of the same wood are 
made to perch. The bridegroom passes through this gate. He is made to 
bathe and is offered by his brother-in-law a dhoti and, if the family can afford 
it, some more clothes. He is thereafter taken inside the room in which a 
dehra (temple) has been made by painting images on the wall. He is made 
to sit in front of the dehra and the bride is brought to the scene by her father 
or anybody else from her side. She is also seated beside the bridegroom. 
Two hands, one each of the bride and the bridegroom, are then tied together 
with a piece of thread called tnauli. If the parents are alive, they tie the 
skirts of their clothes. The father of the bride puts a leaf-container on the 
tied hands of the bride and the bridegroom. Inside the leaf-container is put 
a ball of dough. In the dough is placed some coins varying from twenty-five 
naye paise to two rupees. This is called saunpar dan. The hands of the 
bride is held by her father with some kttsha grass. The mother pours from 
above a mixture of water and milk on the tied hands and the hand of the 
father. This is accompanied by the recitation of mantras by pandits and the 
singing of songs by women. The songs are called mangala char. Later on, 
comes the gotra char rite. In this names of the father, the grand father etc., 
to such degrees as can be remembered, of both parties, are announced by the 
pandit. The hands of the couple are then united. Then the father of 
the bride offers clothes [lagnu kapre) to the bridegroom. The couple is then 
given some sweets to taste and the rite comes to a close. While the aforesaid 
rite goes on, outside a bed is being prepared. Bed is a. square structure of 
wood standing on four bamboos. The upper portion of the bed is also a 
structure of cotton tree wood on which are perched parrots made of the same 
wood. On the four sides of the bed are also perched three parrots on each 
side. The inside of the bed is decorated with garlands and buntings. Along 
with the four standing bamboos, a leaf of banana and a branch of pomegranate 
(darunni), each, are also erected. On this structure are spread pieces of red 
cloth of the length of about three yards so that the upper portion of the bed 
is almost covered. In the enclosure of the bed, the priest draws geometrical 
figures with rice flour, turmeric and Vermillion. A kiimbh, i. e. an earthen 
vessel full of water, is established in the left side, and in it are placed some 
leaves of mango and a khatni. A place for hawan (sacrificial fire) is also 
prepared within the enclosure. This is called giyari. The bride and bride¬ 
groom are then brought to the bed and made to sit on wooden seats on which 
cloth has been spread. After some puja in the bed by the bride’s father and 
the bridegroom the rite of lai (circumambulation) starts. The bridegroom 
and the bride are made to stand and the bride, followed by bridegroom, goes 
round the bed three times. Then they are seated and a cloth is spread on 
their heads, so that their faces are not visible to those sitting nearby, and both 
of them are asked to see each other face to face. On this occasion the bride¬ 
groom offers the bride a ring. This part of the ceremony is called andar pat. 
Then another, i. e. the fourth, circumambulation is taken in which the bride 
follows the bridegroom. This is called chauthi lai. Then the bridegroom 
takes, from the bride, the ring he had just given her and dips the same m the 
sindhoor with which he fills the hair-parting of the bride and returns the ring 
to the bride. This is called sumangli. After a little puja the bridegroom 
leaves for the resting place and the bride remains there. After a feast the 
jani prepares for return. Before return, however, the bridegroom is called 
back for the rite of sargudi. On this occasion the bridegroom is made to 
utter some verses called chhand such as this :— 

^ % anfetl % srni 
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A girl from the bride’s side utters in repl_v a cJihand such as this : 

q'T 5rr% sq-tq'r amr ^rt i 

The bridegroom replies as under ; — 

s? % an'r'^fT ^?r ^ ami 

IT Tf sJTri 5ft?rT TTeft I 

If the bridegroom fails to produce an answer to the chhand, he is laughed 
at by all the girls present. Simultaneously, the head of the bride is being 
combed and dressed behind a curtain. Both are now brought out of the room 
and the mother of the bride worships their feet with a mi.Kture of water and 
milk. Before departure, whatever articles have been given to the bride by 
her parents are exhibited to all those present. The tambol, essentially a cash 
present, often offered ceremoniously in a handkerchief accompanied by a 
coconut, is then given to the bridegroom by his relatives and bride’s parents. 
The bride is given by her mother, her breast before the former mounts the 
doll (the name of a litter when it is meant to carry a bride). The jani then 
departs. The doU is, for some distance, carried by the relatives of the bride 
and then the kahars (professional doli bearers) take charge of it. The 
palanquin of the brmegroom follows and songs are sung by women on this 
occasion. At the time of departure the scene is pathetic, the tears rolling 
down the faces of the parents of the bride and other relatives. When the 
jani reaches the bridegroom’s house, the party is given a feast and a second 
one too on the next da\. The bride and the bridegroom cannot enter the 
house unless the auspicious time, indicated by the priest, has arrived. They 
stay out somewhere alongwith the articles of the bride. At the appointed 
time, the couple enters the house, tied with a long rope alongwith other 
relatives, and come to the place where there is something as a deity and 
which is called dehra. After a little worship of the deity three circumambu- 
lations of an earthen vessel called are taken in which the bride follous 

the bridegroom. Here the veil and the wristlets (kangan) tied in the hand 
of the bridegroom at the beginning of the wedding are untied by a person 
who is called mitre. A similar mitre unties the kangan of the bride. The 
rite is called andrairan. The bride then distributes goone (sweets) which she 
has brought from her parents' home to the in-laws’ and other familv members. 
This ceremonv is called sunyen. She. in turn, gets an ornament or some 
money from each of the members to whom sweets have been given. This 
ceremony is called mussani. On the last day of the feasting tambnl is offered 
by the friends and relatives of the bridegroom’s side. The relatives then 
depart. 

Sometimes on the fourth day, and sometimes between the fourth and 
the sixteenth day, falls the occasion of herfaire. In the former case the bride 
and the bridegroom pay a visit to the bride’s parents. Some of the persons, 
who had accompanied the bride from the side of her parents and who had 
stayed on at the bridegroom’s place, now return with the bride to her parental 
village. In the latter case, the couple visits the bride’s parents, accompanied 
by one or two persons from the bridegroom’s side. In each case, tlie couple 
returns to the bridegroom’s house after a few days stay at the house of the 
bride’s parents. 

The average gross expenses of a biyah amounts roughly to about one 
thousand rupees on the bridegroom’s sirle, and a little less on that of the 
br ide. 
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Jhanjrara —This is a comparatively less formal and less regular form of 
marriage, which is resorted to, for example, when a widow or a divorced wife 
remarries. In this form of marriage, the prospective husband invites the 
future wife and some relatives and neighbours on both sides. A meeting is 
held in which a document commonly and loosely called a khewat is drawn up. 
The khewat is a document recording objections, if any, to the matrimonial 
alliance afoot and, signifying consent of those present to the marriage, whether 
after some objections, to begin with, or without any objections at any stage. 
Once the ceremony of the khewat is over and the jhanjrara is recognised by 
the gathering, the lady washes the hands and feet of those present bowing 
in veneration before the respectable ones, and is rewarded with the blessings 
of those so honoured by her. The wed-lock is clinched by the lady being 
adorned with seme ornaments, generally a nose ring, large or small, or a nose- 
pin long. T he feast is thereafter given to all these present and is followed 
by dancing and*singing. Sometimes tlie invitees offer small cash presents 
ranging in value between two annas and one rupee, and this offering is 
called bartan. 

A jhanjrara marriage costs practically nothing to the bride or her 
parents, the e.xpenses falling all on the side of the bridegroom, and averaging 
in value between two hundred and three hundred rupees, except when the 
former husband of the lady happens still to be alive, in which case the bridegroom 
may have to pay something to the erstwhile husband or to the parents of the 
bride. This payment is commonly and loosely called mamla or dun and it 
raises the marriage expenses to anything upto about one thousand rupees. 

Dowery 

The dowery system has never existed. On the other hand, there has 
been in certain castes, other than the Rajputs and the Brahmins, the practice 
of the bridegroom making a payment of some value or the other to the parents 
of the bride. However, in a regular biyah some gifts are customarily and 
usually given to the bride by her parents, the practice in no sense amounting 
to a dowerv. These presents vary in number and, generally speaking, consist 
of ornaments, bedding, cooking utensils, livestock i.e., a cow or a buffalo or 
a sheep, and some furniture. In jhanjrara, no such gifts are made to the 
bride. This practice of gifts would seem to be incieasing in the number and 
value of the gifts, as the financial condition of the villagers improve. 

Civil marriage 

No case of civil marriage has occurred so far. 

Marital age 

The marital age is now governed, in respect of the lower limit, by law, 
the Child Marriage Restraint Act 1929 (Act XIX of 1929) having been enforced 
in the district, since 25.12.1949 by virtue of the Himachal Pradesh 
Application of Laws Order of 1948. According to this law, the minimum 
age limits for marriage are eighteen years and fourteen years for boys and 
girls respectively. The law does not impose any higher limit. Traditionally, 
the practice has been for marriages generally to take place below the ages of 
twenty-four and sixteen for the males and the females respectively. While 
the maximum for the men still holds good by and large, exceptions being 
few and far between, the law mentioned above has made some indirect 
difference to the upper limit in the case of women, and there is now a 
comparatively larger number of marriages in the age range of sixteen to 
twenty of girls, than before. 
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Widow remarriage 

Widow remarriage is freely permissible in such castes as the Rathis, 
the Jhinwars and the Kumhars, while, among the Brahmins, the Rajputs and 
the traditional business community collectively labelled as the Vaish castes 
and sub-castes, it is unknown or rare. The only form of widow remarriage 
is the already described method of jhanjrara. If a widow who does not 
remarry happens to be literate or capable of otherwise working for a living, 
there is no restriction on her honourably looking after herself. One unable 
to earn for herself in a respectable manner either remains dependent upon 
the household of the deceased husband or else goes back to her parental 
household. 

Divorce 

Divorce is allowed and disallowed, respectively, in the set of castes 
mentioned above regarding the permissibility or otherwise of widow 
remarriage. One peculiar feature of the divorce is that it is always from the 
side of husband. The main cause of divorce is adultery by a woman. The 
present extent of divorce is only about one per cent. However, the incidence 
is on the increase though it is still confined generally to people boasting 
education. 

ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN AND THEIR 
PLACE IN SOCIETY 

Before marriage, a girl is economically dependent on her parents, and, 
after marriage, she is entirely dependent upon her husband. Customarily 
and generally speaking, the women did not possess any property, whether 
acquired in their parent’s house or in their husbands’ house, which they might 
freely utilise or put to any exclusive use. If at all one intended to do so, 
she had to obtain the permission of her husband or her parents-in-law. Now, 
however, the Hindu Succession Act is in force except in the case of the 
scheduled tribes, and, under it, daughters can also inherit property. The 
full effects of this law, which has to reckon with the lingering influence of 
custom and tradition, will yet take some years to come into play. 

A w'oman, when she, of her own accord, W'ants to leave the house of her 
husband or when her husband divorces her, is not generally entitled to take 
any substantial effects from her husband’s house except the clothes she has 
been putting on and a few other insignificant articles. In short, a woman is, 
as a girl, dependent upon her parents, after marriage on her husband, and 
in widowhood upon her in-laws or parents. 

A girl of tender age is regarded sacred and worshipped on different 
occasions such as birthdays and navralras. A married woman is regarded 
lucky. Certain au-picious works are initiated through the hands of a married 
woman. At the time of certain religious ceremonies such as yagya, dan, and 
puja, a married woman is given due share and is seated on the left side of her 
husband. The women of all castes and communities command the same 
respect. A married woman may command respect in her family according to 
her intellectual power or common sense. As the majority of women is 
illiterate, they generally receive instructions from their husbands, mothers-in- 
law or fathers-in-law and other elders. The main duties of the common 
woman are to run the household, to assist in the lighter agricultural operations, 
to take care of the children, to cook food, to wash the utensils and to take 
care of the earnings of the husband made over by him to her charge. Except 
for participation in religious ceremonies, a widow, if competent enough, 
might command the same general respect as she would command if she were 
not a widow, if she leads a life of chastity. She is generally looked down 
upon if she fails to maintain chastity. All w'omen freely participate in 
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singing;, dancing and merrymaking on certain occasions such as marriages 
and melas etc. A widow refrains from putting on such ornaments as nose-ring 
and chak, as also coloured clothes. 

Prostitution 

Prostitution has never been known. It is regarded as an act of disgrace 
by the society. 

Traffic in women 

In former years, traffic in women was prevalent in a considerable 
measure in the Bhattiyat tahsil but now this evil is gradually abating and is 
no more than about one per cent of the population of grown up women. This 
crime is punishable under the Indian Penal Code. The crime is not confined 
to any caste or community. The border areas of Bhattiyat touching the 
Kangra and the Gurdaspur districts afford, more often than not, the field 
for this crime. The main cause of this crime is lust for money by those who 
indulge in it and who are generally from amongst the local people. Police 
take stern measures to check this crime now. 

Drinking 

Drinking is prevalent amongst thirty per cent of the people. The w'omen 
are not in the habit of taking alcohol except perhaps the Gurkha women in¬ 
habiting Kakira which is a small towm in Bhattiyat. The drinking habits are 
on the increase as compared to the former times and the reason for this is, 
mainly, the increase in earnings resulting from higher wages and, secondarily, 
perhaps the greater availability of liquor in one way or the other. On the day 
of the distribution of wages, many of the labourers indulge in drinking. Also, 
on the occasions of chhinj (wrestling match), melas or jairas (fairs and festivals) 
drinking is freely indulged in. 

Gambling 

Gambling is freely practised on the occasion of Diwali. Otherwise it is 
seldom. At Diwali, gambling is superstitiously made the means to forecast 
the future during the year, winnings and losses being taken, respectively, as 
portents of good luck and ill luck. The main forms of gambling are playing- 
cards, chhakado (disk) and cowrie. 

HOME LIFE 

Types of dwellings 

Generally the houses are rectanguiar. The favourite orientation is 
towards the east and the south. The majority of the houses is two store 3 ’ed. 
Koofs of the houses are covered with slates and are kept slanting on both 
the sides. This is called the kuinchi-jor st\le after the wooden supporting 
framework made by rafters joined Uigether. The material used in the cons¬ 
truction of houses is dressed or undressed stone, earth and chil or Deodar 
wood. In the lower storey which is called the van or obri, a portion is utilised 
as sleeping room and the rest as a store for valuables. The upper storey is 
meant for kitchen as well as storehouse of less valuable articles. The house 
contains onl\' one main door in the lower storey and one or two holes in the 
upper storey. To reach the upper storey there are steps made of earth and 
stone, the entire flight being inside the building. The upper storey is called 
bhor. People take their food in the kitchen. 1 he space in the bhor is also used 
lor thrashing maize. In the bhor there is a round hole to the lower storey. 
Through this hole the separated grain of maize is poured down. Cattle are 
housed in a separate structure known variously as god or goran or gowar or 
ghural. h. small couityard is kept in front of the house, invariabh'. The 
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structure of the houses is fairly suitable for different seasons. The total cost 
of construction of an average house goes upto one thousand and five hundred 
rupees. Since the people help each other on reciprocal basis in the construction 
of the houses, the cost in cash, generalh' speaking, does not exceed seven 
hundred to eight hundred rupees. 

The site of a house is selected in prior consultation with the pandit to 
whom some earth of the proposed site is brought and shown. When the site 
has been approved of by the pandit the time for commencing the construction 
or laying down the foundation stone is also fixed by him. The foundation¬ 
laying is called haiskii-rakhna. The time for erecting the door of the house 
is also fixed by the pandit. After construction, an auspicious day for 
pratishtha (consecration and opening) is also fixed by the pandit. On the 
pratishtha day, after hawan (sacrificial fire) in the house, a dham or feast is 
given to all the relatives, near and dear and labourers. The priest gets some 
grain and cash for analysing the earth. The person laying the foundation 
stone also gets one rupee and twenty-five naya paise for the job. Similarly the 
person erecting the door gets something according to the means of the owner of 
the house. On the completion of the house the carpenter gets one rupee and 
twenty-five naya paise and is also given the gift of some clothes, besides his 
normal wages. All these payments are customary and are locally known as lag. 

No special arrangements are made for the escaping of the smoke from 
the kitchen. But when the smoke accumulates, a slate on the kitchen is 
removed to one side, thus improvising an outlet. Threshing floors are, 
sometimes, constructed at a distance from the house and, at other times, 
the courtyard of the house is used for the purpose. Usually, no arrangement 
for the bee-hive is made in the house. 

The above description is of the housing conditions in the lower altitudes 
of Bhattiyat. Higher up in this tahsil, there is this difference to be found 
that the lower storey, is, as a rule, meant for livestock, and the upper one 
which is more of a formal and regular room than the bhor of the valley, is 
used by human beings. 

With the advance of times, modern touches are appearing in houses, 
and, already, there is quite a number of newly constructed buildings substan¬ 
tially different in style from the traditional ones and tending appreciably 
towards modern patterns, especially in matters like ventilation. Conscious 
efforts on the part of official quarters are also afoot to improve housing styles, 
and these efforts are exercised not only in verbal advice but also in the shape 
of practical stipulations when loans and subsidies are given to prospective 
house builders. 

Furniture and decorations 

In an average house, the furniture consists of the following main 
articles :— 

(1) Cots {manja). This article of furniture is more prevalent in the main 

valley than in the villages at higher altitudes. 

(2) Grass seats (binne). 

(3) Wooden seats {baisani). 

(4) Mats (mandiri or phiiri) made of rice straw or bagra grass. 

Dress 

In many parts of the Bhattiyat tahsil the dress of both men and women 
is practically the same as that of the nearby tracts of the Kangra district. 
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Babies in the lap, upto the age of about three weeks— Kohru, a 
sleeveless garment, is made of black drill and is sewn on both the sides. 
Sleeves are not cut separately. Skirts are hemmed. This garment is put 
on only for about twenty-one days after the birth and thereafter a frock is 
made. 

Young children—For male children, ordinary collared shirts and 
pyjamas are made. For female children, an ordinary shirt of white colour, 
a shalwar of any colour and a ghagni (frock) of black colour are customary. 

Aged persons —For them shirt and pyjama are made of cotton cloth 
from the mills or looms outside the district while the coat is made of woollen 
patti which is prepared locally. The main head dress is safa or turban of 
white colour. Some of the people wear either ordinary round cap of cotton 
cloth or the elongated cap commonly called the Gandhi cap. The round cap 
has a flap which is worn rolled up ordinarily, but can be,-and often actually 
is, pulled down to cover the neck, in rain. For foot-wear they put on shoes 
generally prepared by local cobblers. The Gaddies, even when settled outside 
Gaddern (Brahmaur), are die-hards in the matter of their traditional dress, 
the characteristic essentials of which, are the chola and the dora. The chola 
is a multifold garment of white woollen cloth, de-cending, in the case of men, 
to a little above the knees, and worn as a coat tied round the waist w'ith 
the dora which is a black woollen rope of great length. 

The above description holds good so far as the majority of people is 
concerned. In more thickly populated areas, which nearly approach the size 
of a small town, some of the males put on trousers, bush-shirts and coats of 
the modern cut also. 

The majority of w'omen in this tahsil put on shaluar and shirt, the 
latter for some reason being known, among some people, as Bengali kurta. 
The favourite colours are black and blue. The Gurkha women generally put 
on saries of different colours. Women of large villages w'ith shops, such as 
Chuari, Sihunta etc., put on shalwars and shirts of various colours. The 
length of the shirt goes upto forty-five inches, and the vioori (bottom) of the 
shalwar is generally twelve inches wide. Ladies put on under-garments also, 
such as chemise, brassieres (locally known as angi) and kachlia. The main 
head-dress is dopatta of some light cloth and bearing any colour including 
white. The foot-wear of women is called pani and is also made by local 
cobblers, though imported foot-wear is also coming into use. 

The Gaddi women wear the above described dress only w'hen they are 
at home. When they have to travel with their flocks, they wear the chola and 
dora like men. The chola, in their case, descends, like a gown down almost 
to the ankles and the cloth needed is about ten yards. It is loose, containing 
many folds as the male chola is. The length of the dora varies from 
twenty to tw'enty-five yards. The dress of the Gaddies, though seemingly 
awkward and unwieldy, is advantageous in rough weather and the voluminous 
hold created above the waist bv the dora is often pressed into service for 
keeping anything from small articles to newly born kids and lambs. 

The effect of modern fashion on the dress is already noticeable 
inasmuch as the people who do not pursue a pastoral or agricultural life now 
habitually put on, or are inclined occasionally to put on, fashionable clothes. 

Ornaments 

The usual male ornaments are nanti (a small ear-ring, made of gold) ; 
bala (a big ear-ring, in the central portion of the ear, made of gold) ; buttons 
in chains, worn in the shirt, made of silver; studs for sleeves made of silver ; 
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and finger-rings generally made of silver and occasionally of gold, with some 
cheap blue stone or a four anna piece of silver. 

The usual female ornaments are chaunk, for the head, made of silver; 
bandiyan (a chain-shaped ornament put on the forehead and fastened with a 
chain hooked in the hair); pher i.e. ear-rings, six for each ear; hal harian 
or karan phool for the ears made of silver ; baht fnose-ring) made of gold ; 
long, made of gold, for the nose; phnUi, made of gold, for the nose, koka 
made of gold for nose, nathni, in the front portion of the nose, made of gold ; 
gal bhiri mala or dhedi mala, for the neck, made of silver; (out of tliese 
ornaments is worn on special occasions and the rest almost always), 
dod mala i.e. a double lined and a loose ornament falling down the breast, 
made of silver; lachha for the neck, made of silver chains; har for the neck, 
made of silver; toka for the wrist, made of silver, (it is like a bunch of thorns); 
kangnu for the wrist made of silver, bangian or bangles made of silver, 
(generally three bangles are worn on each wrist*, chhar-kangan, for the arm, 
made of silver, (these are worn in the order of kangnu, toka, bangles and chhar- 
kangan, kangnu occupying the foremost place); pajeb for the ankles, made of 
silver; jhanjar, made of silver, for the ankles; toka or woven chain of 
silver for ankles; guthrae, for the toe, made of silver; and phtillu, one each 
in the three toe-fingers of each foot. 

The ornaments are generally put on at the time of marriages and melas. 
When there is mourning due to a death in the family no ornaments are worn. 
Besides the decoration of the body, the ornaments serve a useful purpose in 
that the same can be mortgaged if necessity arises and money can be procured. 
If a woman desires to leave her husband the ornaments have got to be left 
behind. 

Diet 

The staple diet of the people of the lower areas is rice and next, maize, 
wheat, and that of the higher areas maize, wheat and potatoes. Barley is 
also used fairly largely. It is eaten with dal (pulses) and mahani (a prepara¬ 
tion out of buttered milk) and the bread with dal, skimmed milk and kari. 
In the lower regions of the valley, rice is taken more extensively during 
summer, and, maize during winter, a certain amount of rice being eaten 
commonly even during winter. In the upper parts, mostly maize is eaten in 
winter and the staple diet in summer consists of a mixture of wheat and 
barley called berer. During the festivals special dishes are taken. For 
instance, in the upper portions, on the occasion of Baisakhi, pindaria or 
gurani (a mixture of gur and milk) is eaten. In the lower portions, on the 
occasion of Lohri, khicheri, with ghee, is generally eaten. Some kind 
or other of sour liquid is taken throughout the tahsil. Meat is also eaten 
whenever available but, preferably, more extensively during the winter season. 
The majority of the people are non-vegetarians. Meals are taken thrice a 
day i. e. nohari (breakfast), dopehri (lunch) and sanjha-ri-roti (dinner). Nohari 
may include the eatables left over from the previous dinner. Usually rice 
is taken at dinner, and bread at lunch. 

Amusements and festivities 

During the winter season the people sit round the fire and tell tales, 
after taking their evening meals. Falunies (puzzles) are also exchanged. 
Examples of puzzles : — 

Gaddi falmii 

“ rrrft gfft gf ” 

(Answer :—i.e. weighing scales) 
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Bhattiyali jaluni 

“ sfiT ^ srti 731 77? ” 

(Answer :--7i^T5^ 7 ?r7R i. e. a palanquin and the human 

being, carried therein by four 
persons.) 

The festivals of Lohri, Basowa, Shivratri and Diwali are celebrated 
indoors and on a domestic scale. 

Lohri —In the evening til (sesame), rice and gur are offered to the fire. 
Next morning ghee and khicheri are eaten. Bath is indispensably taken on 
the day of Lohri. 

Basowa —Earthen pots full of water are given to priests and a feast is 
prepared for the family. 

Shivratri —A fast is observed on this day. Some take their full food in 
the evening. This is called nat. Others abstain from taking regular food 
in the evening also and, instead, take fruits and milk only, taking a normal 
meal the next morning. This is called brat. Puja is offered to Lord Shiva. 

Diwali —Ditria/i is observed by lighting diyas which are about sixteen 
in number excluding a big diya with four wicks kept in the centre. Diwali 
is observed on two days. On the first day the diyas (small open earthen 
lamps) are arrayed in a line or a circle with the burning front facing inwards, 
while, on the second day, the orientation is reversed and the lighted wicks 
are turned outward. After offering puja to these lines of lamps the lamps 
are removed to the courtyard where they continue to burn so long as the oil 
is not exhausted. 

Traditional festivals are still being observed and no new festivals 
have entered. 


COMMUNAL LIFE 

Pilgrim centres 

There is only one pilgrim centre in the tahsil and that is Kunjar 
Mahadev situated in pargana Tundi. People undertake pilgrimage of this 
place on the very day on which the Mani Mahes mela takes place. At Kunjar 
Mahadev, is a Shiv pindi and a khtt (a well). People visiting this place 
draw water from the well and take bath. About three thousand people 
from Bhattiyat and a part of the Kangra district visit this place every year. 
The place is about one and a half miles off the Chamba-Shahpur motorable 
road. The special importance of undertaking a pilgrimage to this place and 
the particular significance of the svnchronisation of the annual function 
here with that at the Mani Mahes lake, are that those who cannot go to 
Mani Mahes go to Kunjar Mahadev with the faith of deriving from this 
pilgrimage the same benefits as they would from a pilgrimage to Mani 
Mahes, both pilgrimages earning them alike the pun (blessings) of Lord Shiva 
In fact this place is regarded by the local people as the substitute for Mani 
Mahes. The well is situated in the centre of the small flat piece of ground 
and the whole sacred compound is on the top of a hill in the Hathi Dhar 
range. 

Jatras (fairs-cum-festivals) 

There are the following jatras ;— 

Devi Dehra near Bathri—Commences at Devi Dehra near Bathri from 
the date of the Mani Mahes mela and continues for eight days. 
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Banikhet— Held at Banikhet during the month of Har for eight 
days from the third to the tenth of the month. 

Nag Mandhor at Khatain— Commences at Khatain from the date of the 
Mani Mahes mela and continues for eight da 3 S. 

Nag Bintru at Gawani —Held at Gavvani during the month of Jeth on 
the fifth of the light half of the moon. 

One general feature of these fairs-cum-festivals is the worship of the 
deity of the occasion, often attended b\- the traditional performance by the 
chela of the deity. The chela, who is a person believed to get possessed by 
the deity on particular occasions, plays his role of the possessed person in 
these festivals and, among his other acts that day, he answers the questions 
and prayers of the faithful. Petty shopkeepers install their booths of various 
merchandise. Sweetmeat sellers also visit the place. They continue to 
stay there till the conclusion of thejalras. The observance of these j/afms 
would seem to be on the decrease in quality, even if imperceptibly, because 
no private person would appear to be willing to take on his shoulders the 
responsibility of management in the same way as the Kardars (village 
officials) of the daj’s of the rajas used to take. For them it was an official 
duty. Possibly, the panchayals or other non-official bodies might step into 
the breach, if this age-old indigenous form of relaxation combined with 
dedication, of amusement mixed with worship, and of business as a b^-- 
product, so apt and healthy in the rural setting, were not to die out, albeit 
slowly and gradually, to the impoverishment of rural life. 

Commual dances 

In this tahsil, dancing is not so prevalent as in the other tahsils and 
the sub-tahsils. Still, the people amuse themselves by dancing on the 
occasions of mangwali (betrothal), wedding and the birth of a male child. 
All, irrespective of their economic and social status, dance together. There 
are no professional dancers. Women also dance. They, however, dance 
separately from male dancers. In the lower parts of the tahsil, female 
dances take place inside the houses and not in public places, but in the upper 
parts, especially where the Gaddi population predominates, thev dance 
publically. There is no class of women who do not dance but at the same 
time there are no professional women dancers. There being verv few oilier 
sources of relaxation, dancing is resorted to as a favourite pastime. As 
compared to small townships, the population of rural areas takes greater 
part in dancing. The reason is paitly the circumstance that, in the small 
townships, other means of amusement such as dramas, radios etc., are more 
easily available, with the cinema also appearing on the scene increasingly, 
and partly the inherent love for things like dancing in the village folk. 

In one of the forms of dancing, singers or dancers split themselves in 
two parties and sit apart leaving sufficient space for the dancers. A person 
from each side stands up and one of them sings in the form of a question and 
moves dancing to the other side in the arena and then returns to his own 
side. The dancer from the other side then sings in reply and dances around 
in the same way. Both the dancers are supported in singing by their 
respective parties, and this goes on and on. Songs are changed one alter 
the other. A good performer is given a rupee or two by the beholders. 
This continues for a varying duration, at times till dawn if the dance started 
at night. 

Communal festivities 

Amongst communal festivals or festivities is the chhinj or the 
wrestling match. Wrestling matches are arranged in the summer season. 
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The wrestling matches are very popular and take place, at an average, at three 
places in a patwar circle. The most famous of these wrestling matches is 
that of pargana Hobar. On this day, there is a local holiday in the Bhatti^ at 
tahsil. Besides local wrestlers, some wrestlers are invited from the adjoining 
state of the Punjab. 

About four hundred to five hundred rupees are distributed to the 
wrestlers. The average gathering at Hobar on the occasion of the chhinj 
is estimated to be between five thousand and eight thousand. Petty shops are 
established by small merchants. Drinking and gambling are indulged in. 
Usually no night melas take place. So far, panchayats or other local bodies 
do not derive any income from these melas. The amount of award distributed 
to the wrestlers is contributed by the local people including the shopkeepers 
who establish their booths. These wrestling matches take place on 
appointed days which are not varied. 

Formal Celebrations —On the twenty-sixth of January and the fifteenth 
of August, the flag hoisting ceremony takes place at the tahsil headquarters 
where the school children also assemble. But these occasions do not take 
the form of informal and traditional melas. They are dignified formal 
celebrations, even if a rural touch is imparted to them by having things like 
folk-dancing among the items of performance. 

Recreational activities 

Clubs aud associations —Chamba proper boasted a club as long ago as 
the days of His Highness Sir Bhuri Singh, the raja who ruled from 1904 to 
1919 A.D. The existing club at district headquarters is a descendant of this 
original one. The ancestor would seem to have been more flourishing than 
the living progeny of today. To begin with, a reading room, with a few 
papers, was opened by His Highness, in 1906. This was the nucleus of the 
later growth called the Chamba State Club. It was originally located in the 
building which at present, houses the Bhuri Singh Museum, and remained 
there for a couple of years, till the museum was inaugurated by the same 
ruler in 1908. The club was then shifted to the present building. The 
whole building was given to the club and was used as such until 
1943. Suitable alterations were effected to make it a residential club. 
A squash court was also added to the club. In the beginning, member¬ 
ship was approved by the ruler, but subsequently the ballot S 3 stein was 
introduced. His Highness remained the patron throughout his life. The 
club had a large number of papers, magazines and quite a big collection of 
books. The club arranged indoor games, particularly billiards. The raja. 
Sir Bhuri Singh donated books and also lent his own full-sized billiard table. 
This table was afterwards replaced bj' a new one purchased out of the gift 
which the late Maharaja Sir Hari Singh of Jammu and Kashmir made at the 
time of his marrying a Chamba princess in 1915. A miniature table was 
also lent by the Raja Sahib. Outdoor games like cricket, tennis, badminton, 
hockey and football were also organized by the club. Then there were 
cultural programmes e.g. dances, music etc., particularly on the occasion of 
the Chamba Week, the Annual Jalsa, BaisakJn, Holi, Minjhar and Dholru. 
The club had weekly dinners, the invitees being of the choice of His Highness, 
who paid for most of the expenses. All gazetted officers of British India 
and the then Indian States were honorary members of the club during their 
stay at Chamba. The visitors book kept at the club, shows the dignitaries 
who made such use of the club. Dewan Bahadur Madho Ram is the only 
founding member still alive. 

The present day Chamba Club (also called the Raja Lakshman Singh 
Club) lives more on its future than on its present. Outdoor games are 
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practically unknown. The indoor ones, especially the card games, have 
assumed dominance. 

Apart from this birth of club life in the capital under princely inspiration 
and patronage, recreational life in permanently organized bodies has not been 
an indigenous trait of pastime. The dramatic society, which came into 
existence perhaps later than this club, was also an introduction inspired by 
external precedents. However, onre introduced, the concept of clubs or 
societies for dramatic performances grew steadily in popularity, even if with 
a befitting rural bias so far as the villages went. The adoption of clubs and 
associations for purposes of social education in the programme of work under¬ 
taken by the community development blocks has now given a great impetus, 
and also imparted a modern touch, to communal recreation in an institutional 
form in the rural areas. Now this tahsil alone boasts six dramatic clubs, 
five young farmers’ clubs and twelve sports clubs. Of these, the young 
farmers’ clubs are recreational only in a secondary way, their main object 
being agricultural development on modern lines. 

Bhajan mandlies and kathas, which are mainly devotional ways of 
spending time, have received very considerable fillip from the activities of the 
development block in social education. 

The development block has given the tahsil the following other insti¬ 
tutions and facilities combining relaxation and pastime with re-creation in 
a serious sense : — 

(1) Seven libraries-cum-reading rooms. 

(2) Two information centres. 

('.i] A community listening radio set furnished to each library-cum- 
reading room and each information centre. 

The community listening sets find good appreciation among the village 
folk who, if guided and educated on correct lines in radio-listening, show 
every promise to benefit well by radio programmes, subject to the availability 
of leisure from their day’s labours and chores, and take advantage of the special 
programmes broadcast from the All India Radio, Simla, specialising in mattt rs 
of particular interest to Himachaties. There has been a very encouraging 
response to the item 'Ap ke prashan , under which listeners have an invitation 
to send questions on any matter in which the Himachal Pradesh Administra¬ 
tion can be helpful through its answers broadcast on appointed days every 
week. 

Public games and other public forms of recreation 

Kabaddi, the well-known indigenous game of India, is still the most 
prevalent public game. Wrestling, aheady described under festivals, is a 
public game in its own right as well as one of the items of festivals. Other 
outdoor public games are not yet common, though volley-ball shows promise 
of gaining popularity. 

The cinema, still something new to most parts of the district and totally 
unknown, though perhaps heard of, in some remote villages, has been attract¬ 
ing record crowds from considerable distances. Like every novelty, the 
attraction arising from its newness will decline as time passes on and the 
people see more and more cinemas. However, the position today is that this 
new arrival on the scene of recreational activities stands well-nigh unriv'alled 
in its mass-appeal and, despite the natural wearing out into comparative 
bluntness of the edge of this popularity in course of time, the cinema has 
come to stay as a recreational attraction in rural areas. In the villages, 
there is no cinema hall as yet, this means of recreation still being dependant 
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solely and wholly on the shows arranged by the Department of Public 
Relations and Tourism and by the development blocks. In the Chamba town, 
however, there is quite a presentable cinema hall. If adequate pains are 
taken and good control is exercised in the matter of what is shown on the 
screen to the village people, this modern and powerful audio-visual medium 
can be turned into a very effective weapon for the mental and intellectual 
enrichment of the masses in the countryside w^ho still have a clean slate of 
mind for such purposes of constructive recreation. 

Games and pastimes of individuals or small groups 

Adults —Generally speaking, adults do not play any outdoor games but 
they have certain indoor games such as cards and cowries. The principal 
games played with the playing cards are called locally as panchpatti, theka 
and bezique. None of these games of cards have any element of gambling. 
Chhakri, as they locally call it, is the game played with cowries (shells). 
Seven cowries are employed in the game besides chopar and gittis. No money 
or bet is involved in this game too and, theiefore, it has no approximation 
to gambling. 

Children (boys) —The more common games played by the boys are 
billi-bragh, guli-danda, cheunkhar, khinntt (ballj, ghutti, gadda and ghunkri. 

Billi-bragh —In a company of boys one plays the role of a shepherd, 
another of a leopard, several others of dogs, and the remainder of sheep. The 
shepherd goes before, and the sheep follow bleating. Suddenly the leopard 
tries to seize one of the flock, who is rescued by the dogs. It is but natural 
for the children of flock-owners to play such a game. 

Guli-danda—k small piece of wood, about six inches long, and pointed 
at both ends, is laid on the ground, and struck near one end with a stick so 
as to make it rise into the air. It is then struck a second time and sent to 
a distance. This game is played by two parties. 

Cheunkhar —A plank is balanced on the top of an upright support, and 
a boy leans on each end. The plank is then made to swing round. 

GhtiUi —A small hole is made on the flat ground and from an 
appointed distance walnuts or soap-nuts at the rate of one or tw’o pieces per 
player are thrown towards that hole. The nuts that have entered the hole 
are considered having been won bv the player and, out of the rest scattered 
around the hole, the player is required to strike with another piece of nut any 
of the pointed nuts. If he succeeds in hitting the pointed nut the entire lot 
falls to his share, otherwise the next player repeats the same process. In case 
the striker hits anv nut other than the appointed one, he is liable to a fine of 
a nut which is added to the game. If all the nuts enter in the hole they 
become the property of the player. 

Gadda —A stout wire is twisted round and the ends are joined together 
with nails. The circle of wire thus formed is rolled on the level ground or 
road with the help of hands or stick or a handle of the same wire. This game 
provides to the children a good deal of exercise as they run along with the 
gadda directing and driving the same on the desired path. 

Ghunkri —A piece of the bark of pinus longifolia is cut round and two 
separate small holes are pierced in its centre. A thread of sufficient length is 
then passed through both the holes and the ends of the thread are tied together 
on the other side. The round piece of the bark is then adjusted in the centre 
of the double thread. Each side of the thread is then caught in separate 
hands and the thread is made to twist. When the process of twisting has 
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shortened the length of the thread it is pulled with some force in opposite 
directions. The pull makes the piece of bark whirl with force which results 
in producing a sound from the piece of the bark in the centre of the thread. 
The sound is something like glioon ghoon and gives the name of ghunkri to 
the game. 

Girls’ games are somewhat distinct from those of the bovs’, although, 
out of the boys’ games mentioned earlier, girls also play some. The 
principal games of girls are Itik-liikam or chhapan chholi, panj gttta or dode, 
huddu bharna, rassi-iappa (rope jumping) chhuh chhuham, dolls and miniature 
houses. 

Luk-lukani or hide and seek —This is played in much the same way as 
the English game. 

Panj-gitia OT doife—This is played with five soap-nuts, one being in the 
hand and the rest on the ground. One is thrown into the air, and the rest 
picked up, and the first caught before it can reach the ground. 

Huddn-bhania —A boy/girl stands on one foot, and tries to hop a 
specified distance without letting the other foot touch the ground. If un¬ 
successful he/she must begin again. 

Chhuh-chlijihani—From amongst a company of boys/girls one takes 
his/her place in the centre, his/her object being to touch any one of the others, 
all of whom try to avoid him/her. The boy/girl touched must take his/her 
turn in the m.iddle. 

Miniature houses —Generally the girls have to go with the herds of 
cattle and sheep and goats to the pastures or jungles to watch them while they 
are grazing. This affords them ample leisure for games. And the girls 
usually resort to the game of house which consists of the construction of 
a small toy-house with small pieces of stones, wood, earth and other material. 
Sometimes one may come across such tint' structures put up by playful girls 
in many of the pastures and jungles. 

Chaurah tahsil —The account and description given above, in respect 
of the Bhattiyat tahsil, apply, broadly speaking, to this tahsil also with 
the distinctions and peculiarities mentioned, under the respective headings, 
in the following paragraphs. 

Customary recognition of seniority in status of the first wife in the case of 
polygamous marriage 

The hari-lari (senior wife), which means the living first wife, is customarily' 
entitled to a payment as a token of her seniority when a polygamous marriage 
brings into the family an additional wife. With the rise in costs, this customary 
payment has increased very much in monetary terms and now the usual mode 
and value of payment amount to an ornament worth anything upto one 
hundred rupees or even more, ag.iinst the payment of a mere sum of six rupees 
or so at the beginning of the centurv. Traditionally, the supreme hold over the 
household vests in the bari-lari. 

Muhammedan marriage customs and rituals 

Negotiations for the marriage start invariably from the side of the 
bridegroom. Some elder member of the family visits the house of the would-be 
bride and gets the consent of the girl’s parents. After this, a dav is fixed for a 
re-visit when he takes with him ghee, giir or sugar in a quantity according to 
his means. Generally three or five persons go on this occasion. On this day 
one ornament and a garment are given to the girl. Some relatives of the girl’s 
parents are also present to whom a feast is given. Sometimes dancing also 
takes place. This rite is called mangwali. The partv returns on the same or 
the next day according as the distance may suit. After this (on the marrving 
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parties coming of age, if they happen to be minors) a day is fixed for the 
marriage, in consultation with the niaulvi (Muslim priest). This date is made 
known to the parents of the girl. A day before marriage, the hands of the 
bridegroom are smeared with mahndi. This is called the rite of mahndi. The 
same day mahndi is sent to the girl’s parents for smearing her hands. The next 
day the bridegroom, accompanied by about fifty—sixty persons, mostly on foot, 
occasionally on horse back or in a palanquin or, sometimes, on the back of a 
man, starts for the bride’s house preceded by tom-toms. A feast is given at 
night by the girl’s parents. 

Before the performance of the nakkah (wedding), another rite known to 
be haq-mehar is performed. The guardian of the bride asks the bridegroom 
or his father or his caretaker to give haq-mehar in the form of money amounting 
to Rs. 36-6-9 (Rs. 36.42) in the least. It may go upto any amount, but the 
Muhammedans in Chaurah have not yet exceeded three hundred rupees in 
this payment. In lieu of this cash payment an ornament of equal value may 
be demanded. The haq-mehar is either paid then and there or a bond is 
executed by the bridegroom to make this payment later. Resort may be had 
to the courts for the enforcement of this payment if the bridegroom fails to 
make the same. If the haq-mehar is paid in the form of ornaments, the 
ornaments are given to the bride to put on while, in the case of money, it 
remains with her father till she becomes capable of taking charge of it. Even 
if a girl divorces her husband or leaves him for good, the haq-mehar remains 
her property. 

The next morning, nakkah takes place in the presence of the manlvi. 
The bridegroom puts on sehra (veil) and kalgi (crest). After nakkah, 
again a dham (feast) is given to the marriage party and thereafter the 
party proceeds homeward. Generally, the bride is brought by more or less 
the same mode of conveyance as was adopted in carrying the bridegroom. On 
return a feast is given to the friends, relations and those persons who come 
from the bride’s side. The latter are generally below twenty in number. In 
the feast, a goat or a sheep is killed if the economic position of the family 
permits On the last day of the feast i.e. on the second day of return of the 
bridegroom to his house, tamhol (cash presents) is given by the relatives to 
the bridegroom. The consists of money, ranging between twenty-five 

naya paise and ten rupees. A list of the receipts is prepared, which serves as a 
record not only of the money received on the occasion but also of the persons 
making the gifts as also the amounts gifted, to serve as a broad guide for 
return-gifts on the occasion of marriages in which the givers of the gifts will 
have their turn as the receivers. After about five or seven days of the 
marriage, the rite of herferi (the return visit of the couple to the bride's 
parents) takes place when the bride and the bridegroom go to the house of the 
biide. 

Dowery 

The dowery system in its true form is not prevalent either amongst 
Hindus or Muhammedans. There is no reverse custom either entailing any 
payment by the parents of the bridegroom to those of the bride. But in 
about one per cent of cases, especially if there is any doubt that the girl will 
not meet a good treatment at the hands of her husband and his parents, some 
ornaments are demanded as security from the parents of the bridegroom and 
kept until they are satisfied that the girl is being properly treated and has 
settled down well, when the ornaments are returned. Certain essential 
articles are given as gifts by the parents of a girl to her. 

Widow re-marriage 

Sargudhi —Widow remarriage is recognized. Formerly the widow used 
to be obliged to mariy^ one of the deceased husband’s brothers, but now this 
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is not the practice. She can choose her own husband within the circle 
permissible tor ordinary marriages. This union is solemnized by an inferior 
form of marriage called sargudhi There is no expensive feasting and the 
whole cost of this form of marriage is much less than in the case of a regular 
wedding as the bridegroom simply goes to the woman’s house with his pniriar 
(an elderly person related to father agnatically) and brother. The bcmdha 
(a present of ornaments by a would-be bridegroom to a would-be bride) is 
given as at a regular wedding, but arti is not performed. 

Garibchara —A quiet form of sargudhi marriage is called garibchara. 
On an auspicious day. the bridegroom, accompanied by his sister, simply goes 
to the bride’s house, and at the entrance worships the He then seats 

himself on the blanket in the usual way, and the girl is seated next to him bv 
her mother. After eating, the couple take leave of the bride’s father and proceed 
to the bridegroom’s house, where the kumbh is again worshipped. This second 
worship of the kttmhh makes the marriage binding. The lag etc., are all 
rendered as in the other form. The binding ceremsony in this form of 
marriage consists in the man offering to the woman, and the latter putting on, 
an ornament, usually a nose-ring. 

Bandha-litana —The third and lowest form of marriage is the bandha- 
hiana, in which a widow who is to marry her husband’s brother is married 
to him on the kUia dav, i.e. seventh or the eleventh or the thirteenth day 
after the first husband’s death. She puts aside her late husband’s ornaments 
and puts on his brother’s to denote that she accepts him as her new husband. 
A goat is sacrificed and a small feast is usually given. The widow’s parents 
need not attend, but they are entitled to a lag, called bakra (goat), as being 
the price of a goat. If the widow wishes to marry a stranger, the latter must 
pay the bakra of one rupee, and one rupee and eight annas (Re. 1.50) or three 
rupees as chhadyoli to her parents. An auspicious day is ascertained and the 
ornaments changed as described above. 

Marriage after elopement 

A man who elopes with a girl, may, after a certain interval, open 
negotiations with her father, and, if the father assents, pay him seven ru^ ees 
and a goat. This observance is termed lag-rit and operates as a valid marriage. 

Divorce 

Divorce is prevalent in almost all the communities and castes to a great 
extent. Previously, there were two forms of divorce. In one form, the husband 
used to say to the wife, in the presence of witnesses, “I have divorced you, 
raja-ki-daroln (swearing by the raja/'. And in the other form the husband 
announced the divorce in the presence of the wife and the witnesses, and, at the 
same time, broke a stick to symbolise the severance of martial ties. Both 
these customs are non-existent now. Now, a document of divorce is drawn 
and both parties sign it. Two copies of this document are prepared and the 
declaration of divorce is given by’ a non-official panchavat. The members of 
this private panchayat, or some of them, put their signatures as witness to the 
deed of divorce. The husband, before signing the divorce deed, gets back all 
the ornaments that had been given by’ him to the wife. Besides these orna¬ 
ments, the husband may’ generally’ get as mamla a sum ranging from four 
hundred rupees to one thousand and two hundred rupees from the wife. In 
the past this amount varied from ten rupees to two hundred rupees. In fact 
the payment of mamla is made bv the person who intends to marry the divorcee. 
In a very few ca.scs the first husband may forego the mamla. One of the main 
causes of the dicorce is adultery. About fiftv per cent of the marriages would 
seem to end up in divorces. Women mav, and actually do sometimes, seek a 
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divorce. However, in the majority of the cases, it is the male partner who 
divorces the wife. The number of divorces is believed to be on the increase 
especially after the attainment of Independence, the reason for this post- 
Independence phase being said to be that during the days of the rajas, the 
scales of legal justice were usually tipped in favour of husband whenever the 
divorce was sought by the wife. 

Traffic in women 

Elopements are not uncommon, and often lead to marriages. What 
generally happens in marriages preceded by elopement is that the lovers, 
uncertain about the consent of the parents, take matters into their own hands 
by eloping. They keep away for sometime, then return home, and follow up 
the initiative assumed by them by patching things up with the parents who 
are offered a goat for making peace and the escapade is ultimately crowned 
with the formality of the marriage. 

Gambling 

The practice of this public nuisance is carried on through certain games 
of chance played for money or money’s worth. The instruments of gaming 
usually consist of cards, cowries (shells), walnuts and, sometimes, coins. 
Gaming with cards is too well-known to be described. As for cowries, four to 
sixteen are employed in the game and betting may start from one anna and go 
up touching the peak figure of a hundred rupees per throw according as the 
capacity of the gamblers, may permit. Gaming with walnuts may be indulged 
in, often without much fear of detection and indictment, even on the roads 
for, the element of money is generally inconspicuous and the game of walnut is 
too common to arouse suspicion. Details of this game are almost the same as 
those of ghulti played in Bhattiyat. In remote and rather inaccessible localities 
small coins are used directly and won and lost on the same rules as are applic¬ 
able to the games of walnut and ghutti. 

Drinking 

This weakness would also seem to prevail more extensively in this tahsil 
than in Bhattiyat. Many women drink too, though not in the public as a rule. 
Formerly only certain cereals, and now gttr also, would appear to be the material 
for illicit distillation. 

Houses 

The general shape of the houses is square or rectangular. The shape of 
the houses is not uniform. M'hatever shape the site of construction may 
warrant, is adopted. Majority of the houses is one storeyed, a few are two 
storeyed, and very few three storeyed. Roofs are generally flat, made of 
shingles on which clay, about one-and-a-half feet deep, is spread and pressed 
hard by employing the animals to tread down the same. This is due to the 
reason that slates are dear and construction of flat roofs involves less cost, and 
also for the reason that flat roofs are capable of being used as thrashing floors 
which, owing to the inadequacy" of flat space, cannot always easily be built 
separately near the house. The walls of the houses are generally built of stone 
and wood. The timber used, as a rule is tann and kail and occasionally deodar. 
Doors are made of kail. Provision for ventilation and light is very limited. 
Only about five per cent of the houses are provided with a proper window. The 
inside of the houses is almost dark, so much so that even in day time a light 
has to be lit to find things. The accommodation usually consists of only one 
hall enclosed by four walls. This serves all the purposes of a store, a dining 
room, a sleeping room and a cooking place, and for housing of animals too. 
This accommodation is utilised in this way; in the centre is the hearth; on either 
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side ot the hearth are the beds of the family; and behind the hearth is a screen 
of spars behind which animals are tethered with their faces towards the health. 
The surroundings of the houses are woith no special mention, except that near 
some of the houses there are kitchen gardens in which some vegetables for the 
f am ily consumption m.ay be cultivated. But where the \ illage consists of many 
houses standing in a close cluster, the surroundings may be too congested for 
this. If the houses are arranged in tiers, then the flat roof of the lower house 
serves as the courtyard of the upper hou-e if both houses belong to the same 
family. In the ancient days, an ordinary house of fiat roof could be built with 
a cost of about two hundred rupets. In these days the san.e type of house 
requires an expenditure of six hundred rupees. The main cause of the rise in 
the cost of construction is the rise in wages and prices. 

A pandit is consulted invariably regarding the time, date etc., of laying 
the foundation-stone, for fixing tlie frame of the door {duar sakh) and, about 
the auspicious occasion for the fixing up of a^ethi i. e. hearth. After the 
completion of the house, whenever it may be possible for the owner, a ceremony 
called amokh is also performed in which pandits, relatives and near and dear are 
feasted. Khir (rice boiled in milk and sweetened) is served essentially. Other 
items of food are dul, kari and manduy. On the same day the carpenter 
constructing the house is paid whatever remains of his dues and besides, a 
complete suit and a chuddar. The carpenter in his turn is required to throw 
some water on the house meaning that he has received all his dues and nothing 
remains due from the owner. .A hob* is left in the saran (flat roof) to serve as 
chimney. It is through this hole only that some sunlight enters into the house. 
This hole is called unciu. It is partly covered with three stones in such a way 
that the water of the rain may not find its way through it into the room. In 
the winter, when the cold is severe, something or the other is thrust in this hole 
to prevent the piercing cold winds from blowing into the room. 

Bee-hives are often fixed in the walls. The hive is often nothing more 
than a log of wood, hollowed from end to end and laid across the wall so that 
one end is outside and the other projecting a little into the interior. In the 
outer end is a small hole to serve as entrance and exit for the bees, and the 
inner end is so closed with mud that it can be opened, at the will of the owner, 
for the extraction of honey. 

Furniture 

The articles of furniture in this tahsil are almost the same as in the 
Bhattivat tahsil. The wooden seat known as baisani in Bbattiyat is called 
dikhru in this tahsil. 

Utensils and receptacles 

The utensils for cooking used in this tahsil consist of tawa (griddle), 
karahi (cauldron), doi or c'launcha (ladle), ganali of wood (a large plate for 
kneading dough), handkoo (earthen pot), thali (plate made of kansa, bell metal 
or bronze), lotas and glass of brass and ghara (a large earthen pot). Receptacles 
for foodgrains are toone (a wooden box with a lid) and dhandi (large wickerwork 
containers) while the clothes are usually kept in large or small w'ooden boxes. 
A handmill is generally to be found in each and every household. A milk 
churn i. e. a large earthen pot is also in common use. Milk is churned with a 
wooden contrivance known as guhiroo. This is prepared locallv by the 
carpenter. For spinning larger quantities of wool, a spinning wheel commonly 
known as charkha or jaiitra is an indispensable article of the household. For 
smaller quantities the takuri is used, while the single threads are spun together 
into a compound one by means of iinsuii. 
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Decorations 

The houses are generally painted white inside as well as outside. Some¬ 
times the inner walls may be painted with gurantee, a somewhat red paint. 
Generally, no pictures of any kind are painted on the walls. Sometimes, 
however, in families with ladies artistically inclined, some decorative lines are 
drawn on the wall, and, at times, even shapes illustrati\ e of some specific 
objects are drawn. Mostly the wooden work in a house is to be found of simple 
nature. 

Dress 

The dress for children, of either sex, consists of a garment locally known 
as glailoo, a sort of shirt without hem and buttons. This garment is used so 
long as a child does not attain boyhood or girlhood. 

Young boys and girls are clothed with suthan (trousers) and kurtu (shirt). 
The material used for these garments is either a common cloth made in the 
mill or woollen cloth prepared locally and is used according as the season may 
necessitate. The dress of the males usually consists of woollen suthan (trousers), 
kamij (shirt), coat and white turban of muslin or some coarse cloth. The 
women are prettily attired although the garments put on by them are mostly 
made of material prepared locally. The footwear consists of either a pair of 
chaplies (a kind of sandals) or a pair of shoes plain or embroidered. Over tight 
trousers a garment known as dor or kambli or likar is wrapped round the waist, 
falling down to the ankles in many folds. This garment is invariably made of 
wool of black colour bearing checks of a distinct colour, and it needs a cloth 
three-and-a-half yards in length and one-and-a-quarter yard in width. The 
next item of the dress consists of a piece of long cloth or muslin, at least three 
yards long or, at times, may be four or five yards, to serve as a waist band and 
goes under the name of gaitri in local parlance. The upper part of the body 
is decked with a garment resembling, to some extent, the modern blouse,- and 
locally called kurti. Generally, white wool was used to prepare, locally, the 
cloth of this garment but, of late, departures in favour of other colours have 
crept in; and even the locally made woollen material has given place to the 
mill made cotton cloth. This garment has full sleeves and in length it 
falls down on the body just enough to come within the grip of gaitri and dor. 
Precisely, it is three-fourth of a yard in length and in shape it is akin to a male 
shirt. A very peculiar item of head dress is joji, made of satin or ladv hamilton 
or velvet or silk. The joji is a sort of a flat cloth cap with a long tail hanging 
down the back. It is fixed in the centre or at the side of the head, and, when 
in the latter position, looks more dainty. It may be put on with or without 
a dopatla (scarf). The length of the dopatta is usually two-and-a-half yards or 
two-and-three-quarter yards and it is generally made of muslin. The joji is worn 
almost without a break but the dopatta may be dispensed with when a woman 
is at home. With the progressive development in the means of communication 
in this area, social intercourse with the outside world has increased and the 
dress consisting of shalwar and shirt has found its way to these parts also, and, 
in Tisa, the headquarters of the tahsil, this dress is now found very largely in 
use. Even the graceful sari, decorating some female or the other from the 
family of some official stationed at Tisa, has already appeared on the rugged 
rural scene of Chanrah, although it is doubtful if any local female has yet 
adopted this garment. The dress of some of the educated males tends more 
and more to model itself on that of the educated classes outside. 

Ornaments 

In the quaint old (lavs, not onlv women but also men used to put on 
ornaments in this tahsil, as in the Bhattiyat tahsil. The mam items of male 
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ornaments were kangnu or bracelet made of silver, kantha or necklace made of 
gold, and finger-rings and bir-bali or ear-rings both made of gold. This fashion 
of wearing ornaments by men has become outdated and only a few insignificant 
items such as finger-rings and bir-balies are worn and that too by well-to-do 
people untouched by what the older generation might treat as new fangled 
tastes. In spite of the saying that beauty requires no ornaments, it is common 
for women to be attracted by ornaments, irrespective of whether they are 
pretty or ugly. The women in this tahsil put on as many ornaments as they 
can afford and the items are almost identical with those already mentioned in 
the Bhattiyat tahsil, except the chain which is attached to the joji the peculiar 
head dress of ladies in Chaurah. Another item of ornament is jantron-ka-har, 
a necklace of gold, long enough to fall over the breast. As for the metal used 
in making ornaments, silver still predominates, as gold is yet out of the financial 
reach of the common people. 

The women enjoy a limited right of ownership in the ornaments. They 
can deck themselves as and when they like, but they cannot dispose of the 
jewellery by sale or mortgage or gift or otherwise. As in the Bhattiyat tahsil, 
the women of this tahsil cannot and do not take with them the ornaments if 
and when they desire to leave the family for good. 

Diet 

The staple diet of the people of this tahsil is maize. Besides maize, 
wheat, barley, siul, piiulan and kodra are also taken. The common man cannot 
afford to include meat in his diet except on special occasions. By way of 
vegetables, the masses are accustomed to such wild leafage as (in local names) 
anne, kisror and hilingla, and, among the cultivated plants, the leaves of 
mustard. Pumpkins are also grown and eaten fairly commonly. There are 
signs now of a trend, however slow as yet, towards the cultivation and con¬ 
sumption of other vegetables, notably the brinjals. Milk, as such, is seldom 
taken. Generally, it is processed into curd, butter and ghee. Butter-milk, 
which is locally known chhach, is, however, a valuable common item of diet. 
Butter and ghee too are not used in any appreciable quantity, although pulses 
and vegetables are invariably fried in a small quantity of ghee. Extra quantity 
of ghee is consumed once in a month or so and on the occasions of melas and 
weddings etc. Eggs, produced in quantities still on the small side, are, generally 
speaking, not consumed by the family but are sold to meet small expenses of 
the house. Beverages such as tea, coffee etc; are not yet in extensive use, 
although now about five per cent of the people have started taking tea once 
in a day i.e. in the morning. The food is generally taken four times a day. 
The name and particulars of each meal are given below 

iVflieazi—This corresponds to the breakfast and consists of the stale bread of 
the previous night and sag or chhach. In the absence of sag or chhach, bread 
is taken alone. This meal is taken between six and eight in the morning. 

Kalwar —This is akin to lunch. The main articles taken in kalwar are maize 
bread, vegetable and chhach or lassi. Kalwar is taken between eleven and 
twelve in the morning. 

Arehni —This meal is taken at about 4 P. M. and, in content, resembles the 
kalwar. 

Bfa/i—This is the dinner of the people. In this meal are taken dal, vegetables, 
kari and bread. 

There is little difference between diets in the different seasons, except 
that batrd i.e. flour of wheat and barley mixed, is also taken occasionally 
during summer. 

Festivities 

Brishn or Bishii and Lohri are held on the same dates and in 
the same way as elsewhere in the district. The festival of Shivratri, though 
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celebrated at the same time as elsewhere in the district, has, here, a variation 
in detail. A fast is observed on this day to please and propitiate Shiva. Only 
certain foodgrains such as sinl, phuhtn and bajar-bhang, not considered to be 
cereals for fast days, are consumed. Sometimes, if possible. Shiv Puran is 
also recited. 

The children play a significant role on the day of Shivratri inasmuch as 
they form themselves into small groups, collect small branches of two bushes 
called karangora and paja, and go from door to door to fix in the doors of each 
house some of these branches. The significance of this peculiar act, according 
to the popular belief, is to keep evil spirits and the witches off the houses. For 
this service the children are rewarded with foodgrains which each house-owmer 
gives them on the day following the Shivra/n. The children then have a feast 
of the cakes baked out of these grains. While the children are setting the 
bushes on the doors, they keep on uttering a sort of mantre in the form of a 
couplet which is as follow's ;— 

afsrr 5nrr ttstt ^htt nr ?r>Tr, 

(The doors have been decked with thorny bush and paja and, therefore, 

oh watch run aw'ay to the peaks). 

Apart from the above festivals Patroru and Janamashtmi in the month of 
Bhadon, Utrain in Magh and Holt in Chet are celebrated. Out of these the 
festival of Holi, which is held in a peculiar way, deserves detailed description. 

Holi falls on the sixteenth day from the Shivratri. In this festival too 
the children of the villages play the main part, for, from the day of Shivratri 
thev are seen busv collecting straw and other articles which easily catch fire. 
A heap of this material is then made and on the day of Holi the villagers 
assemble at the scene of this heap and offer incense and puja to it. This done, 
a prominent person out of the villagers, sets the heap on fire. The big fire so 
made is offered khida (parched maize). The remainder of this offering is 
distributed amongst the persons present at this performance and is also 
delivered to those who are not present. The children then form themselves 
into various groups and visit every house and utter the following message :— 

"frfT arrf > 

5rf ^ 

dST II 

In essence the message is to the effect that dreary winter is out and the 
spring season has set in “Oh, cattle, sheep and goats” it announces, “listen 
attentively, the dreadful winter has vanished”. 

The fifteenth of August and the twenty-sixth of January are not yet 
celebrated commonly in the rural areas. At Tisa, w'hich is the tahsil head¬ 
quarters, the development block agency and the other officials of the Govern¬ 
ment do celebrate these important national days in association with the in¬ 
habitants of the place and the nearby villages. The main features of the 
celebrations are flag hoisting, games of adults and children and distribution of 
sweets to the children etc. However, there is a move slowdy and gradually to 
introduce these two national days into the general fabric of rural festivals in 
suitable forms. 

COMMUNAL LIFE 

Pilgrim centres 

There is one important pilgrim centre i.e. Kali ka dull (a lake d cheated to 
goddess Kali). This lake is about twelve miles from Ti.sa. People inhabiting 
the Chaurah tahsil, especially those w'ho are nearer the place, undertake a. yatra 
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(pilgrimage) of this lake at the time when the people of many other parts of 
the Chamba district visit the Mani Mahes Kailash in the month of Bhadon. The 
entire route upto the lake has to be covered on foot. Nothing but the caves 
that exist here and there can save people from the hardships of inclement 
weather. About two hundred people visit this lake on this occasion. The 
object of undertaking the pilgrimage is generally to offer stikhan or bandha, 
which are local terms meaning any offering promised or mentally dedicated on 
any previous occasion for the grant of any prayers. The offering so promised 
or dedicated is actually made after the prayer has in fact been granted. 

A minor tarn, falling within the Chanjoo illaqa on the way to Mani Mahes, 
also attracts some of those bound for Mani Mahes, and, in the case of this tarn 
also, the deity to whom the offerings are made is Kali. The usual modes of 
offering are the Indian sweet preparation called halwa, the sacrifice of a male 
sheep, and cash. 

Jatras 

Jatras (festivals) are numerous and are celebrated in various places 
such as Baira, Barnota, Himgiri etc. People do not know much about the 
time when, and the cause why, these jatras came into existence. In respect of 
a jatra held in Baira in the month of Sawan i.e. from third to fifth Sawan, 
there is a legend that, once in the reign of Raja Sham Singh, the village of 
Baira was visited by a man-eater-leopard. It claimed a heavy toll of life 
and about one hundred and forty persons were killed in spite of the best efforts 
to capture and kill the man-eater. When the evil did not abate, the people 
prayed to the goddess Kali and promised the celebration of a jatra, if they were 
relieved of the menace. It is believed that this prayer of the public was granted 
by the goddess Kali and the man-eater disappeared. The people, therefore, 
redeemed their promise and the jatra came into existence. 

Other jatras are arranged by the villagers inhabiting the place where these 
are held. They contribute money and grain to defray the charges of the 
artists. The highlights of the jatras are folk-dances such as nati by men and 
ghiirayee by women. The spectators of these festivals are provided with food 
and drinks. Generally as many he-goats or male-sheep are killed as are the 
days of jatras. 

Communal dances 

People generally amuse themselves by dancing on the occasions of 
weddings, fairs and festivals. They take part in the dances irrespective of their 
social and economic status or position and irrespective of their castes and 
communities. No community is to be found a member of which may not parti¬ 
cipate in the collective or individual dancing. There are no professional dancers 
in the tahsil. The men and women take part in the dances alike except that 
they divide themselves into two separate groups of males and females. Female 
dancers are at times encircled by the male dancers. The tempo of the males 
and the females does not always correspond. Generally the females take their 
steps and movements in accordance with the rhythm of their own songs which 
they sing while dancing. On the other hand, the male dancers dance to the 
rhythm set by the tom-tom. A dance started once may last for three or four 
hours. During this time the women dancers change their movements with the 
change of song. The male dancers also change their steps according to the 
tempo and rhythm of the tom-tom and the flute. As the dance draws towards 
a close the tempo accelerates, and the dancing develops into jumping and 
boi.sterous movements. Ultimately, the dance breaks up abruptly and all the 
din, noise and mo\ ements stop. Besides being inexpensive, this mode of 
relaxation and recreation fits well into the general rural background, and it 
would be in keeping with the genius of the rural surroundings if modern 
innovations, such as the cinema and the radio, tailed to make any serious 
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encroachments, though, with the change of times, the new arrivals on the 
recreational scene are bound to make themselves felt. There are two kinds of 
dances. One of them is called nati and the other ghurayee. 

Clubs and associations 

As in the case of the Bhattiyat tahsil, the activities of the development 
blocks in the field of social education have resulted in a large increase in clubs 
and associations. Already, there are four dramatic clubs, eleven young farmers 
clubs and two sports clubs in the Tisa block, and five dran atic clubs, five young 
farmers clubs and ten sports clubs in the Salooni block of the Chaurah tahsil. 

Pangi sub-tahsil 

Traditional restrictions on marriage alliances 

The so-called high castes have no restriction either on food or marriage 
among themselves. The Brahmins, Rajputs, Thakurs and Rathis inter-marry. 
However, there is, by custom and tradition, neither any eating together nor any 
marrying together between these high castes, on the one hand, and the so- 
called low castes on the other, now known as Harijans or scheduled-castes, such 
as Hali, Lohars and Aryans etc. For purposes of restrictions on food and 
matrimony, the Bhots have also been treated by the high castes in the past like 
the other low castes. With the conscious, determined and planned drive being 
made in free India, backed up by provisions of law, to remove untouchability, 
the prejudices and restrictions regarding food are undergoing relaxations, 
though, in matrimonial matters, the situation has yet to show any such 
mentionable easing up. 

There are no communities or castes in this area which marry girls of a 
particular community or caste, but do not in turn give in marriage their 
daughters. Among certain castes, especially the non-scheduled castes, marriage 
is prohibited between kinsmen within five degrees on the mother's side and six 
on the father’s. There would seem to have been growing, over the years, a 
certain amount of relaxation in this restriction, because, according to the old 
gazetteer, this prohibition extended to ten degrees on the father’s side, though 
it was five degrees on the mother’s side e\ en in those days, that is to say about 
the beginning of the century. 

The prerogative of the parents in the matter of matrimonial approvals 
and disapprovals does still e.xist in theory, but, in practice, the parties directly 
concerned with the matrimonial alliance often take matters into their own 
hands if the views of the elders come in the way of their love and liking. Even 
when an alliance is primarily and predominantly negotiated between the 
parents, it is not at all uncommon for the boy and the girl also to be sounded. 

Marriage customs and rituals 

Betrothal —For betrothal, the boy’s father, accompanied by a friend, goes 
to the bride’s house and opens negotiations. If the parents consent, the bov’s 
father pre.sents the girl’s father with a rupee, an observance called phakhi diti, 
i e., has given assent The boy's father n.ust go to the girl’s house again 
within a year to confirm the alliance, and this is called chak khant, literally, to 
eat food. The bov and a friend accompany him and the boy presents the girl 
with a pair of ear-rings {lulu) and bracelets (kangan), collectively called bandJ a. 
This ceren ony is called Jr deua. To the girl’s fatl er he gives twehe 
rupees, called sidiult, and to her mother three rupees, called gui vii or thiUnil. 
There is no rigidity about the value of sidiali and guami, the amounts varying 
with the financial position of the parties concerned, the tendency being for the 
payment to rise higher with the greater flow of cash incomes as times advance 
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and as economic development progresses. Luckies (cakes sweetened and made 
in ghee), usually wrapped in birch bark, are then distributed to all present. 
This seals the betrothal into a binding contract. If the boy annuls it, he must 
pay six rupees or more for the girl’s man, or consent : whereas if the girl breaks 
it, the boy or his guardian, if he is minor, can claim heavy damages. Betrothal 
may be]^entered into at any age. 

Forms of marriage 

Two forms of marriage are in vogue. The superior form is called janji or 
jani, and is carried out as follows in such parts as the Sach pargana and as far 
up as Tindi ;— 

It is not necessary to ascertain a propitious day for the wedding as it is 
usual for the boy to go to the girl’s house on any Sunday or Tuesday or 
Thursday, and to bring the bride home on a Monday or a Wednesday or a 
Friday. Baisakk, Har, Katik, Manghair, Magh, and PJiagan are auspicious 
months for marriage. Having secured the girl’s father’s assent the bride¬ 
groom’s people send the boy’s maternal uncle to the girl’s house to get a day 
fixed for the wedding (shadi), and, on that day, the wedding party goes to the 
girl’s house, where all are assembled in one room, the bride and the bridegroom 
being seated next to each other, with their maternal uncles at their sides. The 
girl’s maternal uncle then mixes sattu (grain parched and ground into flour) in 
water. He next makes seven or more lotus or cones, about a cubit high, out of 
the sattti, rubs butter on them and sticks a flower in each. Then he puts 
burning charcoal and dhoop (incense) in a dhunch (censer) and lights a lamp. 
Carrying the censer in his left hand he takes a little off the top of a totu with 
his right and touches w ith it, back of the fire-place to the east, also the sides of 
the room, to the east, south, west and north, in that order, and the top of the 
door frame. The girl’s maternal uncle then sits down, placing the censer on 
the ground, while the bride’s mother collects the tofus, and putting them in a 
vessel makes as many small flat balls (each with a little hollow on the top) as 
there are people present. If necessary, she can add more satlu. These balls 
are given to the guests one by one; her husband pouring a little ghee into the 
hollows as she does so. Those for the bridal pair are given by the girl’s 
maternal uncle. He fixes them on the tips of the fingers of both his hands, 
crosses his hands and approaches the pair. W hichever first picks and tastes 
one of the balls, is regarded as the cleverer of the pair. A feast with singing 
and dancing follows. 

Next morning the girl’s relations present her with jewellery, utensils, etc; 
and these presents are collectively called suaj. The couple then throw incense 
into the dhunch, prostrate themselves at their parents’ feet, the girl doing so 
first. This is called pair iandan. The wedding procession then returns to the 
boy’s home, the boy being carried on the back of the girl’s maternal uncle, and 
vice versa, at the end of the journey, to the entrance, where they alight and 
walk in. At the door the warna ceremony is performed by the boy’s mother 
passing a sheep three times round their heads. The sheep has come to figure 
less and less with the march of time, and, as a matter of fact, there are now 
marriages in which no sheep is used in the warna ceremony. As soon as the 
couple have crossed the threshold, the marriage is complete. But the totu 
observance is again gone through, the boy’s parents now officiating. A feast 
is given and another on the following day. The tombol or w'edding presents are 
presented to the bridegroom and the lag, twelve rupees or more each, payable 
to the girl’s father, maternal uncle and own brother, if not already presented, 
is taken; and the next day the guests disperse. In soir.e cases the pavment 
amounts to twelve rupees and four seers of sattu to the girl’s father, and ten 
rupees and two seers of sattu to the maternal uncle and own brother each. 
M’ithin a month the plnranni ceremony takes place. The bride, accompanied 
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by her husband, goes to her parents’ house, taking with her a small present, 
and, after staying there for a few days, they return to their own home. The 
bride is at times taken home by her husband after betrothal, without any 
marriae:e ceremony. The bridegroom comes to the bride’s house and, after 
arranging the matter with the parents, or even without their consent, takes 
away his wife to his own hom.e. In all such cases the w ife, if of age, is of 
course a consenting party; and if a child, the consent of the parents is essential. 
A jani is usually held in the bridegroom’s house a short time afterwards and 
tambol is given by his friends but the bride's friends are not present. The 
custom, though regarded with a certain amount of disfavour by those with 
snobbish inclinations or with sensitive feelings about things like family dignity, 
has been growing in popularity, mainly owing to its cheapness 

The inferior form of marriage is called topilani. It is used in the case 
of a widow’s remarriage, and is only permissible after a year has elapsed since 
the previous husband’s death. The right to claim the widow’s hand rests with 
the late husband’s brothers or cousins or nephews, and in the presence of two 
respectable men, the second husband, who should be a brother or nephew, or 
cousin of the deceased, presents the widow with a new woollen pig-tailed cap. 
Her acceptance of this cap cements the union. If a stranger wishes to marry 
the widow, he must obtain her parents’ consent and pay a sum of money and 
may then take her home. This is called randi-rakhi-lai, and is the only 
ceremony in this kind of marriage. 

Dowery 

The dowery system does not prevail in the Pangi sub-tahsil. On 
the other hand, the bridegroom or his parents are, in some cases (few and 
far between), required to pay in the form of kind or cash, to the parents of the 
girl, the payment usually varying according to the financial capacity. The 
parents of the bride give a single pair of clothes and one or two ornaments in 
some marriages. 

The formal marriages with ceremonial elaborations are tending to give 
way to marriages by shortcuts, the bridegroom simply taking the bride home 
to his place, often without even the previous permission or approval of the 
parents. 

Civil marriage 

This system is not in vogue here. 

Marital age —The Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929, now limits the 
minimum marital ages to eighteen years in the case of boy and fourteen years 
in the case of girl. Traditionally, the usual age of marriage for a bride was 
thirteen to fourteen vears and, for the bridegroom, seventeen to eighteen years, 
though there was no strict adherance to these age standards, there being 
divergences above as well as below. 

Widow remarriage 

Widow remarriage is permissible in every caste residing in 
the Pangi sub-tahsil. The widow remarriage by the system of 
topilani has already been described. If the widow chooses to remarry a third 
person instead of her husband’s brother, or cousin or nephew, she can do so. 
This form of marriage is more or less like a first marriage and there is almost 
as much of a gathering and feasting as in a regular first wedding. There are 
no castes in which widow remarriage is prohibited. If any widow does not 
marry, she is supported by her sons, daughters or other relatives. 

Divorce 

Divorce is permissible in all the castes residing in Pangi. There 
are two traditional forms of divorce; one in which the husband pays six 
rupees to his wife for her man or consent and then breaks a dry stick in two 
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pieces over her head; the other in which he accepts a certain sum for her release 
from her parents or lover, and then breaks the stick either over the money or 
over her head. Which form is adopted depends upon who seeks the divorce, 
the husband or the wife. The wife cannot then be reclaimed, and is free to 
marry again. The new form now coming into vogue is that of executing a 
simple divorce document. Quite often it is the wife who seeks the divorce. 
The percentage of marriages ending up in divorces is high. 

ECONOMIC DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN AND THEIR PLACE 
IN THE SOCIETY 

The economic dependence and the social position of women are, broadly 
speaking; similar to those described in the Bhattiyat tahsil, with this difference 
that the Hindu Succession Act does not apply to scheduled tribes and, the 
Pangi sub-tahsil being populated by such tribes, that law is ineffective here. 

Prostitution 

There is no prostitution in this area. Traffic in women is unknown. 

Drinking 

Drinking is traditional and widely prevalent, among both sexes. Con¬ 
sidering the tribal habits and the climatic conditions, the people in this sub- 
tahsil have been left legally free to ferment drinks for their own use, though 
selling is not permitted. That foodgrains constitute the most important 
ingredient for the preparation of drinks, and indulgence in drinking is quite 
frequent, as also not unoften quite heavy, w’ould pose serious economic 
questions in this deficit area where, on two or three occasions during severe 
winters, foodgrains have actually had to be dropped by air. And now that 
cash earnings are on the increase, owing to the opening up of a number of 
new avenues of development and economic prosperity, the drinking habits 
might raise fresh economic posers. Addiction to opium is practically unknown. 

HOME LIFE 

Types of dwellings 

The houses are usually rectangular and double storeyed, and are made of 
wood and stone, the roofs being, as a rule, flat, covered with clay. This shape 
and structure of the roof often makes it handy as a threshing floor. Ventilat¬ 
ion is inadequate, the stress being on making the building resistant, to the 
maximum limit, to cold and wind, even at the sacrifice of ventilation. There 
is usually a hole in the roof for the escape of smoke. In many houses, there 
are special rooms, in the lower storey, for winter, when human-beings share 
the ground-floor with the livestock, at times in different rooms and in other 
cases in one and the same room, the animals occupying one end and the 
human-beings the other. 

Every snow-fall produces the common spectacle of whole village on 
their house-roofs throwing aw'ay the snow with flat wooden shovels, specially 
made for the purpose or with other weapons. 

At an average a house costs about five hundred rupees exclusive of the 
value of the mutual assistance traditionally rendered free of wages by the 
villagers. The usual practice is for no Brahmin to be consulted for any 
auspicious moment for the commencement of the building work of the house 
and for its inauguration. Sanitation leaves very much to be desired. As a 
rule, there are no bath-rooms or latrines or urinals attached to the houses. In 
fact, there are no community bath-rooms or latrines or urinals either. While 
the face and the hands are washed daily, by and large, the bath of the whole 
body is a very different matter and, throughout the year, there are but rare 
occasions when the average villager thinks of bathing. Streets, edges of 
paths, cultivated fields, and convenient places almost anywhere in the snow 
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bound area, are utilised for answering the call of Nature. The torch-wood is 
still the predominating means to light the nights, lamps and lanterns being 
exceptions come by only here and there, to say nothing yet of electricity. 
Water supply within the house is unknown and water is drawn and brought 
home daily from open springs. 

Furniture 

There is no furniture. Not to speak of other peices of furniture, 
even charpies (cots) are not available in so many villages. Generally, 
brass utensils are used as food vessels and for cooking. Foodgrains are kept 
in wooden boxes or goat skins. Clothes are kept hanging over windows or lie 
on the floor. They have generally a weaving apparatus known as kargha. 
They have spinning tools too, made of wood. There are goat-hair-mats for 
sitting and lying purpose locally known as thobies. 

Decorations 

Pictures are found in very rare cases and these are of Shiva, Ganpati and 
Chamunda Devi etc. Windows and doors are not painted. The wood work is 
quite simple. People have hardly any artistic taste in these matters. 

Dress 

All the male members wear woollen pyjama, shirt, white cap of 
long cloth and pulans (straw shoes). The females wear shirt, tight dark 
coloured trousers, a woollen shawl on the shirt, and a cap of cloth locally 
known zs juji. Generally wool is used for making garments. Modern fashion 
has yet had no material effect on the dress. This dress is suitable to the 
climatic conditions which involve the villages getting snow bound for months 
on end. With boys going to schools, and a few others coming otherwise in 
contact with the new trends in dress, there are developing signs of slight 
change, but the vast majority among the masses still continues undisturbed 
by these innovations. Tailors are local and they have skill only in local dress. 

The three most notable features of apparel in the Pangi sub-tahsil are 

(1) The Lahul portion bears a striking dissimilarity in the style and 
cut of the dress, the dress here resembling that in vogue in Kulu- 
Lahul, and certain parts of the Kinnaur district of the Himachal 
Pradesh. 

(2) In the non-Lahul portion the head-dress is of cotton cloth, which is 
remarkable for a mountainous and snowy region. 

(3) Throughout the main Pangi sub-tahsil, and in many parts of the 
Lahul portion also, leather foot-wear is totally unknown, the one 
and only way the feet are shod being to put on straw shoes. 

Naturally shoe-makers are not to be found yet, the people themselves 
making their own shoes out of wheat and barley stiaw. However, the way 
in which things are developing, it will not be very long before foot-wear of 
leather and other material and the shoe-makers appear on the scene. The 
villagers do their own washing, a professional washerman being redundant to 
the rural economy here, and, for a cleansing agent they use a local plant called 
khildri which is considered to contain a very good cleansing ingredient for 
woollen garments. 

Ornaments 

The ornaments put on by the males and females of this sub- 
tahsil are practically the same as in the tahsils of Bhattiyat and Chaurah, 
with the e.xceptions that, on account of the generally poorer condition of the 
people here, the number of items is restricted to a few only, and that certain 
ornaments are called differently. For example, the buln (the ornament for 
nose) of Bhattiyat tahsil is called karu here, while nanti (ornament lor the 
ears of men) is given the name of mitrki. Out of the metals used for the 
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preparation of ornaments, silver is predominant, a feature indicating the 
inferior economic position of the masses. The number of ornaments varies 
from individual to individual according as the economic condition may differ. 

Food 

The staple foodgrains are barley, elo (ryel, wheat, buckwheat, stiil 
and china (both inferior kinds of millets). Part of the straw is often ground 
with the grain and eaten even in normal years In times of scarcity, certain 
grasses and roots, such as kangash, chttkri, etc , are also pressed into 
dietary service, compounded with the flour of some cereals. Maize, a new 
arrival, is cultivated to a small extent only, though the practice would seem 
to be on the increase in those portions of the valley where climatic conditions 
are tolerable for the growth of this cereal. Meat is eaten chiefly in winter, 
and then too on special occasions, being too dear for common use. They 
partake of pulses and potatoes also. There is no cultivation of vegetables. 
The people, however, have a way of collecting certain leaves of spontaneous 
growth and of making them into dishes. Mr. R. T. Burney, the British 
Superintendent of the then Chamba State, is credited with the introduction, 
sometime about 1878 A.D., of potato into Pangi. 

Barley, elo (rye) and phulan and bres (two varieties of buckwheat) and, 
to a lesser extent, because of its smaller availability, wheat are ground into 
meal for bread which is baked into more forms than one. Moreover, suil, elo 
and barlay are parched and ground into flour, called sattu, and eaten straight 
thereafter without any cooking, after mixing it with butter-milk or tea or 
water etc. Walnut oil and ghee have been traditional fats in which to cook 
food the cooking of which involves any fatty substance as an ingredient. Now, 
with the improvement of communications and the resultant stimulation of 
imports, other oils have also started coming into use, though still in very 
small quantities. Formerly gur, and now, in increasing measure, though 
still on exceptional occasions, sugar constitute the imported additions to the 
sweet things in diet, the indigenous and ancient foodstuff in this direction being 
honey, though it cannot be said, even w-ith regard to honey, that it forms 
or ever formed a frequent constituent of diet, its use being confined to 
occasions few and far between. 

Generally speaking, the people take their meals thrice a day. The 
morning meal is known as kalau, the afternoon meal as rihni and the night 
meal as hehal. 

Festivals 

The following are the chief festivals observed in Pangi:— 

(1) Bishu or Bisoa, on the first Baisakh when sanj (small wheaten cakes 
cooked in ghee), incense, vermilion, flowers, rice, ghee and gur are offered to 
Devi, and at night relatives and friends are feasted, and drinking of liigri (a 
kind of spirituous liquor made from elo and barley) is freely indulged in. 

(2) The Utirain on the first Magh in honour of ancestors. Every one who 
happens to come to the house must be fed, and feasting is common. 

(3) Shiruat or Shirwach is the same as Shivratri and is held in Phagan by 
fasting, food being eaten only in the evening. Fried suet, milk, ghee and 
butter-milk (chhach) are offered to Shiva and then eaten, to break the fast. 

(4) The Khaid mela is held on the piiranmasi or full moon of Magh. A 
large lighted torch is carried by the leading person of each hamlet and waved 
before the nearest idol. At night a feast is held and the people make small 
torches called chaink and swing them round their heads in plav, and then 
throw them at the walnut trees, in the belief that if the torch is caught in the 
branches the thrower will have a son. 

(5) The Sil mela is observ'ed on the new moon of Magh or Phagan after 
the Shivratri as a day of rejoicing to earmark the advent of spring. The night 
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before, they make, in every house, a totu of sattu with ghee, with a flower 
on the top. Rising before dawn they worship the family god and other objects 
in the house, touching them all with the sattu. The younger members of the 
family do obeisance to the elders. At day break they go to the houses of their 
friends with some sattu and chapaties, and eat and drink with them, repeating 
the salutation bhala dhada (may you be well). Later they visit their friends 
in more distant villages. 

At these melas (festivals), except Shirwach, drunkenness is quite common. 

The Pangwals are particularly given to the worship of Devi, Nag and 
Shiva. The principal Devi temple in the main Pangi portion is at Mindhal 
called the temple of Mindhal Basini Devi, and is a place of pilgrimage. In 
the Lahul portion the chief Devi temple, that of Mrikula Devi, is at Mrikula 
now better known as Udaipur. Other shrines are those of Malasan, Sitla Devi 
and Det Nag, and such shrines are numerous in the valley. Shiva is worshipped 
on any day of the week, but specially on Sunday and Devi and Nag on 
Sunday, Tuesdaj^ and Saturday. Sacrifices consist of a sheep or goat; the 
animal’s head being the perquisite of the slayer, and the rest being divided 
between the priest and the worshippers. These temples are specially visited 
on the day of puny a, or full moon, of Bhadon and Asauj and also in Jeth. 

COMMUNAL LIFE 

Temples of Mindhal Basini at Mindhal, Trilok Nath, at the village of 
that name, Sitla Devi at Luj, and Mrikula Devi at Udaipur, are important 
pilgrim centres. 

Mindhal— Mindhal is at a distance of about twelve miles from Kilar 
towardss outh. There is at Mindhal a beautiful Devi temple. People believe that 
the Devi brings good crops and fortune if she is worshipped and, in case there is 
no worship, crops fail and other unexpected calamities fall. Residents of 
Mindhal plough their land with one ox and they do not sleep on a cot. A big 
fair is held at the Mindhal temple in the month of September and people of 
different places witness this fair. Scores of goats are sacrificed on this occasion. 

Trilok Nath —There is a beautiful temple in Trilok Nath. Mostly, pilgrims 
go in the month of Katik to the temple. This temple is worshipped by 
Tibetans as well as Hindus. A big fair is held at Trilok Nath in the month of 
September. The people worship at this temple to obtain offspring and all 
other kinds of prosperity. 

Sitla— The temple of Sitla is in village Luj, pargana Dharwas. People 
worship there for a happy and healthy life. 

On special occasions there are large gatherings in these sacred places, the 
number at Trilok Nath running, in certain years, into thousands. Most of the 
ordinary days in the summer season also see visitors and pilgrims trecking to 
these places, especially Trilok Nath. Many of those who go to Trilok Nath 
make it a point to visit the temple of Devi at Mrikula (Udaipur) also. The 
means to reach these places are still very difficult. Trilok Nath may be 
reached mostly on horse back, if one goes via Kulu and the Rohtang Pass. 
Otherwise Trilok Nath also, and, in any case, the other places, are accessible 
only on foot, and the footpaths are often in poor shape, and, at times, quite 
risky. However, there are highly encouraging plans and proposals for the 
improvement of communications, and it should not be many years before 
things improve appreciably and lead, in due course, to really satisfactory 
arrangements. The visitors and the pilgrims have to fend for themselves to 
find accommodation enroute. At Trilok Nath and Mindhal however, there 
are some rooms where accommodation can be had to a limited extent. 
Pilgrimages, to these places, lor self-purification or selfless dedication are 
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extremely rare, the pilgrims almost always being actuated and motivated by 
worldly desires either yet to be fulfilled, for the fulfilment of which they pray, 
or already satisfied, in gratitude for which they do thanks-giving. None of 
these places can be graded as tourist attractions purely from the scenic point 
of view, though Trilok Nath, and, next in order of merit in this behalf, 
Mindhal, command elevated positions. Visitors other than pilgrims go to these 
places, whenever they do, because of the eminence which these places command 
in the sentiments of the local people for the temples there. 

Jatras 

The people in Pangi, as elsewhere in hillls like these, are 
essentially merry and light-hearted. Owing to their secluded nature of life, 
because of the geographical situation, cares of life keep them less engaged in 
hectic activities and cut-throat competitions than are their brethren in more 
accessible and more crowded localities, such as the plains and the sub-mountai¬ 
nous tracts. They have means to keep themselves merrily busy, without 
incurring any extravagant expenditure. One of these means takes the form 
of jatras (festivals marked by dancing, singing, drinking etc.) where the people 
assemble and amuse themselves. Jatras, in the Pangi Valley, are legion, as 
these are organised in almost each village more especially in the winter season. 
The chiet jatras are those held at Mindhal, Hundan and Trilok Nath and the 
one calledThe yafra at Hundan is observed in the month of June 
while, at Mindhal and Trilok Nath, it is celebrated during the month of 
September. The people participating in these Jafras or organising them are in 
the dark about the historical background of these fairs. There is no evidence 
forthcoming even to show the date of commencement of ajatra at a particular 
place. Some of the jatras are held near, or in the name of, temples as is the 
case at Mindhal and Trilok Nath while, in other cases these are organised 
anywhere in a village. 

The rugged and difficult nature of the terrain still precludes trade from 
taking advantage of these gatherings and exhibitions and shows from being 
organised on these occasions. The only highlights, therefore, of these festive 
occasions, are rejoicings by drinking, singing and dancing. This has been the 
traditional manner of holding these Jafras and it is likely to continue in future 
too so long as the connection of the Pangi Valley with the outer world, by 
means of roads and paths, is not so much established as to render that area 
easily accessible for the outer influence to be felt there. 

Communal dances 

All, irrespective of their social standing, economic status, 
caste, class, creed, sect and sex, participate in communal dancing and 
singing without restraint. It is characteristic of rural societies like these that, 
amongst this entire populace of spontaneous dancers, no professional dancers 
exist at all. The women-folk are as enthusiastic and free in the matter of 
dancing as the men, and they do not bother themselves to dance in separate 
groups, freely taking part in mixed dances. Dances are not of many varieties; 
nor do they have any specific separate names. The general style of dance 
consists of movements and steps, backward and forward, in a circle formed by 
the adjacent dancers holding the hands of each other. The swaying of the 
bodies and the swinging of the hands are fairly graceful. The movements of 
the steps are controlled bv the tempo set by the songs, drums and tom-toms. 
As a rule, the dance and the sorg commence at a slow speed and, as the time 
passes, the tempo of song and mii^-ical instrument accelerates, steps and 
movements quicken, and, towards the end of the performance, everything gains 
a great speed. The .songs that are sung to the accompaniment of the danre 
do not have any set theme, but have a variety, being sometimes amorous and 
at others descriptii e of some ei ent or object. The following lines of three 
different songs will give an idea :— 
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cjint 3R5^ snirt, 

'JTrft Tm^ ^r Jttt ir^r % i 

^nir^ »rTr$ ^ <T?r^ i 

«\ s» 

^TT^ ?R^nt ^ I 

^ ?Rqrnt ^ ii 

o 

ftRTJTT jTRt qr^ qr^ t, 

ftmqr qft^iTf fq^r qisr ^ i 

%5rir gTT5fV ntfr fq^r qr^ % , 

fiRT^T qRT qRf % 1 

None of these fairs is a source of any income either to the local panchayats 
or to the Government. Gambling is not a feature of these fairs although 
drinking is quite rife. These traditional modes of amusement still hold fast 
and no signs of their abandonment by the local rural community are visible. 
By way of additions to these traditional festivals, the Republic Day (twenty- 
sixth January) and the Independence Day (fifteenth August) are two significant 
occasions attended by folk-songs and dances, besides a variety of games 
introduced and organized by the ofiScial element. The chief feature of the 
gathering on these two occasions is the absence of indulgence in drinking. 
The celebration of these two days is still confined mainly to the places of 
official headquarters, though efforts are being made to spread it out among all 
villages. 

Public games 

Public games, traditional or modern, are conspicuous by their absence in 
this area. A few people, only off and on, are seen playing cards. It will take 
quite a time for the new games to get established in the rural society of this 
tract. 

Recreation clubs and associations 

There is neither any recreation club nor any association yet, though the 
activities of the development block may give birth to one or two not long 
hereafter. 


ECONOMIC AND PROFESSIONAL GROUPS 

Economically and professionally the following broad groups and classes 
may be recognized in the district :— 

(1) The agriculturists. 

(2) Government servants and private employees. 

(3) Shopkeepers and others engaged in trade and commerce in one form 
or the other. 

(4) Artisans, craftsmen, and industrialists on a cottage scale or on a 
small scale. 

(5) Followers of sundry professions. 

(6) Those who do not practise any particular profession. 
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In point of size, the first group is the largest and the last the smallest. 
Among the agriculturists, the predominant proportion consists of peasant 
proprietors and their dependants, who constitute about ninety-one per cent of 
the entire population of the distrii t. The rest of the agriculturists, who do not 
own land and are dependant on agriculture for their living either as tenants, as 
is mainly the case, or as rent receivers from these tenants, or else, as applies 
to a small number of landless persons, as wage earners in various capacities, 
account for about four per cent of the total population. The number of tenants 
is progressively decreasing, and that of owners increasing proportionately as a 
result of the implementation of legislation relating to reforms in land tenure. 
The enactment containing the basic legislation in this behalf is called the 
Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Big Landed Estates and Land Reforms Act— 
1953. Landed estates really worth being described as ‘big’ have been very few in 
this district. Besides, telling upon these few estates, the legislative reforms 
have had the effect of conferring ownership on petty tenants of petty peasant 
proprietors. The rent receivers from agricultural holdings are, in most cases, 
themselves peasant proprietors, the exceptions being predominantly in the 
shape of certain residents of Chamba town enjoying grants of land from the 
erstwhile rulers for non-agricultural services rendered by their forefathers to 
some raja or the other. The average agriculturist is, socially, the principal 
and the overwhelming component of the masses who may be classed as the 
common folk. Comparatively speaking, even in this common mass, the aver¬ 
age tenant is a bit worse off socially than the better types of peasant proprie¬ 
tors. The few owners of larger landed estates, who previously depended 
mostly on tenants for actual cultivation, are now struggling hard in a losing 
battle to retain their inheritance of small social superiority to the common 
mass. This bit of superiority used to provide them access to the average levels 
of the second rung in the social ladder. 

By ‘those who do not practise any particular profession’ is meant the 
small coterie in which livelihood is derived from such sources as privy purse, 
share in privy purse, pension, rents and profits from properties other than land, 
etc. etc. Because of their one-time dominating or outstanding official position 
and material well-being, those falling into this small social group still retain, 
more or less, the top position in the social hierarchy, though the change of times 
is making itself felt day by day. 

The Government servants and private emplovees contribute the major 
proportion of the fiv'e per cent of the population remaining after the other ninety- 
five per cent has been accounted for by the agriculturists. By and large, the 
higher classes of Government servants go into the social group next to the top 
class mentioned above. In fact some of the highest among the Government 
servants enjoy better social standing than the lower among the top class. Most 
of the private servants and the bulk of the Government servants share, broadly 
speaking, the third rung in the social ladder with their counterparts in the 
other professional groups. 

Shopkeeping is the principal form of trade and commerce, the sale of 
certain items of minor forest produce being about the only mentionable other 
form. The shopkeepers conduct imports and exports and local sellings. There 
is hardly any one who confines himself to wholesale dealing only, though there 
are a number of shopkeepers who, in a larger context, are themselves retail 
dealers but command the position of wholesale businessmen vis-a-vis the 
smaller fry. Generally speaking, the shopkeeper enjoys a good social standing 
as a moneyed person. \\’hatever the comparative position, as between the 
shopkeeper and the farmer, on the basis of the gross value of the total assets, 
movable as well as immovable, and livestock as well as the other stock, even 
the average shopkeeper has the advantageous position of being better placed in 
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cash resources than the average agriculturist. The leading groups among the 
shopkeepers have, of course, a far stronger position, and their financial status 
and the resultant social position are, in some cases, better than some of the top 
class in the other walks of life. However, with very few exceptions of moder¬ 
nised living by certain members in those few families, the mode and standard 
of living among the shopkeepers continue to stress frugality, and the saving of 
money for its own sake or for investment to earn still more money, 
rather than practise the utilization of money for creature comforts and for a 
stylish living. Numerically those dependant upon shopkeeping and other 
forms of trade and commerce are only a little less than those earning their 
living as Government servants and private employees. 

The number of those engaged in industry on a small-scale, and even on a 
cottage scale, can be counted on fingers, and they are mostly concentrated in the 
Chamba town and in a few other urban localities. Some of them are doing 
quite well financially and stand comparison with some of the higher ones 
among shopkeepers. Industrialists have, however, yet to make themselves 
fully felt as a class and, with the increased stress on industrialisation through¬ 
out Himachal Pradesh, developments in this direction are likely to be much 
faster now than before. 

The artisans and craftsmen, to be found not only in the Chamba town 
and the other urban localities but also in the rural areas are, with very few 
exceptions, still at the lower levels economically as well as socially. Favour¬ 
able trends are, nevertheless, taking shape for them also, and, in a few years, 
tables may be turned in quite a few cases. 

Among the followers of other professions, legal practitioners and cont¬ 
ractors deserve a special mention. As a class, each of these two professional 
groups holds a high position financially as well as socially. 
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The settlement survey has also been total in extent like the professional 
survey, that is to say, the survey by the Geological Survey of India. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is quite a considerable discrepancy in the two figures of total area. 
The settlement methods of survey are dependable than the geological survey so 
far as the cadestral part (i.e. the part relating to cultivated fields and other 
private lands surveyed for assessment of revenue) goes. However, w'hen it 
comes to such features, as high mountains, dense and vast W'ooded areas over 
difficult terrain, etc. the professional survey would probably be more reliable. 

The low percentage of the area under cultivation, (including current 
fallows), namely, only six per cent of the gross area, is remarkable though not 
surprising in a hilly district like Chamba. Fallow land other than current 
fallow adds but one per cent in favour of likely cultivation. In marked contrast, 
though again, not unexpectedly, is the high percentage of wooded and partly 
wooded area plus the specially notified forests. Put together, these two 
categories of land utilisation account for nearly seventy per cent of the total 
area. Out of this, forests, that is areas, (excluding the partially wooded ones), 
which are treated as forests, whether specially notified as such or not, occupy 
about forty per cent, the remaining thirty per cent or so being in the shape of 
partly wmoded land. Grazing and fodder areas, privately owmed as well as 
those owned by the State and publically and commonly enjoyed, held the 
proportion of twenty-one per cent over the total area. Broadly summed up, 
the pattern of land utilisation is that land is either cultivated, or fallow, or 
forest, or used for grass or fodder trees, or unfit for any one of the foregoing 
purposes. The last category measures only 2.3 per cent of the total. The 
thirty per cent or .'o, classed alove as partly wooded land, is subjected to 
indiscriminate grazing. For the sake of soil conservation, as also for more 
profitable general results, the utilisation of this part of the land would seem 
urgently to need rescue from its past neglect. 

Cultivable waste 

The percentage of cultivable w'aste is not much, being l.fi9. This statis¬ 
tical indication in respect of the culturable waste, which extends over 18,488 
acres, is liable to be misleading, in any calculation of productive potential 
merely based on paper figures, owing to the following factors ; — 

(1) Unless the system of animal husbandry is so modified as adequately 
to curtail unrestricted grazing by letting the livestock roam all over 
the waste lands, most, if not all, of this area is likely to be found 
to be subject to the grazing rights of the users of the people and 
thus not easily available for being brought under the plough. 

(2) Generally speaking, all, or, at any rate, most, of the better-quality- 
land sparable for cultivation has already been converted into culti¬ 
vated fields. What remains is likely rrostly to be of either poor 
inherent quality or beyond the reach of irrigation. 

(3) Another great difficulty in the way of the utilisation of this area lies 
in the fact that the district is subject to serious menace of erosion 
and it does not seem advisable to bring any more area under the 
plough and thus to accentuate the danger any further. 

Land reclamation 

Barring some stray and limited pieces of land, at present overrun 
bv such weeds as the Lantana or covered with sand or stones thrown 
there by river-floods or land-slides, or other lorms of erosion, there is no 
land worth a mention which can be reclaimed, using the word reclamation in 
its true sense of making fit for cultivation land which is surplus to other needs 
of utilisation but cannot be turned to the plough for anv natural or artificial 
difficulty. Reclamation by clearing forests is out of the question, the conscious 
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policy, if anything, being to preserve and enlarge the wooded area in the 
interest of soil-conservation and for the sake of husbanding rain-water, besides 
the general importance of the forest wealth. 

Expansion of deserts and preventive afiforestation 

At present there is no desert worth the name, in the strict sense of the 
word ‘desert’, meaning a sand-expanse. However, there are quite a consider¬ 
able and numerous patches of land rendered unfit for all human use by erosion 
and these desolate pieces on the topographical body corporate of the district are 
like festering sores that go on expanding everv rainv season and that progressively 
eat into the hill sides unless checked in this destructive progress by planned 
afforestation and other systematic measures of curing and preventing erosion. 
These land-slides and humbler manifestations of erosion will, in course of time, 
bring down whole villages in many places, if let to creep on unchecked. 

In the areas not under cultivation, some work, to arrest the soil erosion, 
has been done during the recent years by the Forest Department and by the 
development blocks in collaboration with the Forest Department. A number 
of soil conservation schemes are also under e.xecution in the affected areas of 
certain parts of the district. 

The problem of soil erosion around, and in the vicinity of, the Chamba 
town became very serious during the last few years; so much so that at one 
stage the very existence of this historic town was threatened. With a view to 
counteracting this serious danger the Himachal Pradesh Administration 
launched, in 1958-59 a one and a halt lac rupees scheme aiming at the affore¬ 
station of an area measuring about one thousand and five hundred acres in the 
last three years of the second plan. Under this scheme the Forest Department 
has taken prompt afforestation measures which are already showing encourag¬ 
ing results. 

IRRIGATION 

As will be seen from the table given below containing tahsilwise figures of 
sources of water supply and the area irrigated therefrom, in respect of the year 
1958-59 and 1960-61, the irrigated area of the district forms commonly 11.3 
and 9.4 per cent respectively of the total cultivated area (net area sown plus 
current fallow). The percentage of irrigated area in relation to the cultivated 
area has been 7.9, 7.9, 6.9, 6.9, 7.9, 7.6, 7.9, 9.5, 11.3, 9.5 and 9.4 in respect of 
the years 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54,1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57, 1957-58, 
1958-59, 1959-60 and 1960-61 respectively, showing some increase in the irrigated 
area which is owing to the developmental activities concerning the improve¬ 
ment of the irrigational channels. 

Sources of water supply and area irrigated therefrom in 1958-59 and 1960- 
61. 

Name of Total cultivated area Net area irrigated by Percentage of 

tashil in acres. ktihls in acres net area irrigat¬ 

ed to net area 
cultivated 



1958-59 

1960-61 

1958-59 

1960-61 

1958-59 

1860-61 

Chamba 

31,960 

32,039 

1,303 

1,246 



Brahmaur 

10,902 

10,914 

8 

11 



Chaurah 

26,417 

28,455 

1,826 

312 



Pangi 

5,732 

5,734 

2,218 

2,123 



Bhattiyat 

22,981 

23,924 

5,725 

5,816 



Total for district 

97,992 

1,01,066 

11,080 

9,508 

11 31 

9.41 
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Wells for irrigational purposes are practically unknowui. Irrigation by 
tank water does not deserve any mention either. Nor is there any such thing 
anywhere in the district as would justify the name canal. Almost wholly 
and exclusively, the mode of irrigation is a water channel, locally called kuhl 
which is taken out from anything ranging from a spring to a rivulet. The two 
main flowing bodies of water, which properly deserve the name of river, name¬ 
ly, the Ravi and the Chenab, flow so low down in the valleys, and even 
elsewhere, that it has not been possible anywhere to take out any economic 
water channel from them. It is their tributaries, some mere streams and others 
almost rivers, which have come to the rescue of the land-holders as the sources 
of quite a number of water channels. These kuhls are as old in concept and, 
practice as the agriculture of the place, though, with the adv’ance of time 
their number has gone on increasing progressively. 

Some of the most important kuhls that have been constructed in this 
district and the extent of area commanded by each of them are mentioned in 
appendix X with a view to give an idea of the role these channels play in 
the matter of irrigational facilities in the district. 

In the new wave of planned and conscious development that sweeps the 
whole of India today, the official agencies, in the shape of the Public Works 
Department or the development block, have taken a hand in the increase and 
improvement of these irrigational channels. It would be incorrect to generalise. 
The fact, however, remains that the average land-holder is still sceptical of 
the long range good of this turn in the development of irrigation. Even where 
there has been an appreciable and lasting increase in the water, two interlink¬ 
ed problems remain to be solved satisfactorily. Basically the question is 
maintenance. The new as well as the improved channels are considerably more 
expensive to maintain. The traditional routine of the villagers for handling the 
usually small repairs which the former water channels necessitated no longer 
proves equal to the occasion. On the other hand, the State cannot undertake 
annual repairs indefinitely unless the beneficiaries pay in one form or the other. 
The ultimate question is, "How much should the beneficiaries be reasonably 
and practicably asked to pay ?” The scope for the increase of irrigation by 
water channels is not much, and whatever there is, hinges upon how the prob¬ 
lems posed above in respect of the present water channels are solved. In a few 
places lift irrigation, from sources including the Ravi, especially with the 
spread of electrification, would seem to deserve closer examination than has 
been made so far. Tubewells have not at all been thought of yet and it is high¬ 
ly doubtful whether they would succeed. 

The following table illustrates the tahsilwise and sub-tahsilwise position 
with regard to rainfall as summarised at revenue settlement :- 

Comparative statement showing tahsilwise annual average rainfall in inches 
and millimetres based on the data recorded during the years 1946 to 1958. 


Months 

Bhattiyat 

Chamba 

Brahmaur 

Pangi 

Chaurah 

January 

4.22 

3.52 

6.87 

5 20 

6.95 

February 

5.07 

2.38 

3.03 

5.20 

5.90 

March 

4.07 

3.21 

3.66 

7.73 

6.48 

April 

3.55 

2.01 

2 82 

6.13 

4.40 

May 

1.82 

1.64 

2.93 

5.25 

4.03 

June 

3.59 

1.84 

5.35 

1.76 

2.60 

July 

14.29 

3.83 

5.51 

3 20 

8.41 

August 

15.80 

3.91 

7.76 

2.60 

9.49 

September 

8.19 

5.22 

4.27 

3.70 

4.83 
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Months 

Bhattiyat 

Chamba 

Brahmaur 

Pangi 

Chaurah 

October 

7.28 

.83 

7.64 

5.37 

3.99 

November 

.87 

.65 

.38 

.98 

2.43 

December 

3.12 

.96 

2 18 

3.00 

3.18 

Total inches 

71.87 

30.00 

50.40 

50.12 

62.69 

Total 

Millimetres 

1825.5 

762.0 

1280 2 

1273.1 

1592.4 


There is no place which would be really so insecure, in moisture, for 
agriculture as to even verge on the conditions of a really dry region, if only 
the rains behaved. In normal conditions all parts of the district get rain, 
though in some places not quite adequate to be self-sufficient without arti¬ 
ficial means, and in others a bit too much, while the fall in the bulk is adequate 
or fairly adequate for the people to get along with or without irrigation. The 
trouble, however, that is complained of with regard to quite a number of 
almost successive years in the past, is that the weather has been too prone to 
abnormality in the sense that, even when the total annual fall in any given 
years has not been too little or too much,by the normal standards of generations 
the timings and distribution of the fall have, in most places, been 
unfavourable. 

Protective measures to conserve soil and crops 

The measures to prevent or check erosion outside the cultivated area has 
been discussed above. Within the cultivated limits, the land-holder himself 
is expected to do what is necessary, though the State provides considerable 
financial assistance in subsidy and loan and also technical guidance. The 
principal feature of the steps taken by the land-holders is the terracing of the 
land along the contour, which is called contour bunding also. 

Being conscious of the magnitude of the danger arising out of erosion, 
land-slides and the washing of the top soil, the Himachal Pradesh Adminis¬ 
tration has made it a condition precedent to the grant of new areas for 
cultivation (commonly known nautors) to bind the grantee to the under¬ 
taking that, if in the opinion of the competent authority the land applied for 
is so steep as to open to the risk of erosion, the grantee shall take such steps 
to obviate the danger as may be prescribed by the granting authority. This 
term is included in the deed [patta] executed after the sanction of naiiior and 
it would seem to have gone a long way towards preventing erosion that would 
have occurred if such a condition had not been imposed on the grantee. 
Damage by silting is hardly worth a mention. 

AGRICULTURE 

More than ninety per cent of the population is dependant upon agricul¬ 
ture as the principal source of living. This is not because the district is so well 
suited for specialisation in agriculture as to induce such an overwhelming 
majority of the population to take to this occupation. The reason, rather, is 
that, ne.xt to hunting and raising liv'estock for food, the tillage of the soil has, 
the world over, been the most ancient mode of getting livelihood for man. As 
will be seen later, trends have existed, have gained strength with the spread of 
the knowledge of alternative means of earning a living, and receiving a strong 
impetus in the new age of all-round development, towards the lessening of the 
dependence on the tillage of the soil. As other fields of making a living have 
been opening up, such as service, crafts and industries, etc. etc., a steadily 
increasing percentage of the population has been drifting awav from the land. 
There is still quite a large scope for this drift, and, in the course of the next 
generation or two, the incidtmee on land for a living will, it is expected, have 
verv considerablv dwindled. However, it is not possible to foresee a future, 
at present, when agriculture, including horticulture, will diminish in importance 
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so much as to lose the first place and get demoted to a secondary rank as the 
source of living and the means of keeping the people occupied. As may well be 
expected in a mountainous tract like that of this district, the percentage of the 
area under the plough is quite low. Against the all India percentage of forty, 
the proportion in this district comes to only six per cent. There are some 
small valleys, some more numerous but smaller sub-valleys, quite a number of 
small plateaus, quite numerous stretches of river banks and the banks of 
rivulets and streams, and quite a few hill tops and riJge tops, where the land 
lies more or less flat and level. Barring these exceptions, the pattern of cultiva¬ 
tion is that the chief characteristic of which lies in terraces. Whole hill sides 
are to be found dotted over with villages and their respective surrounding 
clusters of terraced fields. 

Soils 

A fairly wide range of the agricultural soil is to be found, the 
variety depending very much on the genesis of which the soil happens to be 
the product and the variation being, generally speaking, fairly frequent. By a 
broad classification the following major kinds of soil would be noticeable :— 

(a) Loam, with varying degrees of stone-content. 

(b) Clay loam, with a lesser proportion of stones than 

(c) Heavy soil in which clay figures predominantly. 

(d) Reddish to fairly red soil with stones in varying proportions. 

(e) Slightly black soil with a smaller measure of stones than (d) above. 

(f) Very stone soil. 

(g) Rather grevish or slightly chalky soil in which stone is an element in 
a varying degree. 

(h) Soil with the admixture of humus to some extent or the other. 

From the stand point of productiveness, and mode of utilisation, land has 
been classified as below ;— 

1 Cultivated 

(a) Irrigated 

(1) Dhani I (awwal) —Irrigated rice land, generally producing at least 
two crops in the year (the kharif crop usually being paddy) which receives 
sufficient irrigation for both crops and is climatically fully suitable for paddy 
cultivation. 

(2) Dhani II (doem) —Irrigated rice land which generally yields two 
crops annually i,the usual kharif crop being paddy) but which is distinctly and 
materially lower in productivity than dhani I, due either to inadequacy of 
irrigation or to less suitability of climate for paddy cultivation, as may perhaps 
be the case with the climate of some estates in the mid-lands (the majaith belt 
of altitude). 

(3) Dhani III [soem )—Irrigated rice land generally capable of producing 
onl 3 ’ one crop everv year, the khanj crop usually being paddy. 

(4) Ktdahu I (auwal) —Irrigated land, not being rice land, generally 
producing at least two crops in the year (the usual kharif crop not being 
paddv') uhich receives adequate irrigation for both crops. 

(5) Kiilahii II (doem) —Irrigated land, not being rice land, which usually 
produces two crops in the year the kharif crop not usualh’ being paddj’ but 
which is distinctly and materially lower in productivitv' than kulahu I because 
of insufficiency of irrigation due either to the source of irrigation not being 
perennial or to the water supplj' being inadequate though the source ma\' be 
permanent. 
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(6) Kulahu III [soetn] —Irrigated land not being a rice land, which can 
produce generally only one crop in a year or two crops in three years, and in 
which the usual kharif crop is not paddj^ 

(7) Bagicha kulahu —Irrigated garden either of fruit trees or of tea. 
Whether it is fruit orchard or a tea garden would be indicated by adding the 
word falder or chai as the case ma}^ be, the full description reading as Bagicha 
kulahu falder and bagicha kidahu chai, respectively. 

(b) Un-irrigated and wholly dependent on rainfall 

(8) Barani I (aKwa/)—Un-irrigated land dependent on rainfall, which is 
situated sufficiently near an abadi or any other source of manure and, as a conse¬ 
quence, is sufficiently manured, and which generally produces at least two crops 
in the year, and also land which, though not so favourably placed with regard 
to manure, produces two crops in the year provided the kharif crop is paddy 
cultivated without any irrigation but merely with the help of rain. 

(9) Barani II {doetn*) —Un-irrigated land dependent on rainfall, w'hich is 
not so favourably placed with regard to manure as barani I is, being at a distance 
from an abadi and other sources of manure, but which, nevertheless, produces 
two crops in the year as a rule and, if it produces only one crop, the single 
crop is paddy in kharif cultivated without any irrigation but with the help of 
rain. 

(10) Barani III (soew) —Un-irrigated land dependent on rainfall, which 
can produce generally one crop only in the year or only two crops in three 
years the crop not being paddy as a rule. 

(11) Bagicha barani —Un-irrigated garden of tea or fruit trees. The sub 
classification depending on whether tea is produced or fruits are produced 
would be indicated by entering the classification as bagicha barani chai or 
bagicha barani falder as the case may be. 

(c) Un-irrigated, but independent of rainfall 

(12) Sailahi—La-nd not irrigated, nor dependent on rainfall, but kept 
more or less permanently moist by seepage or inundation, inch.ding what is 
commonly called nad in the local terminology. Such land normally produces 
one crop in the year whether that crop is paddy, as is often the case or any 
other. 


II. Uncultivated 

(13) Ban jar jadid —Land which was once under cultivation but has now 
remained uncultivated successively for two years or more but less than five 
years. 

(14) Banjar kadim —Land which was once cultivated but has now 
remained uncultivated sucessively for five years or more. 

(15) Ghalla —Uncultivated land kept as a private grass land. 

(16) Bani —Uncultivated land kept as a private source of fodder leaves 
from trees of the oak species e.g. ban. mohru or from other broad-leaved trees, 
the fodder being used for one's own livestock. 

(17) Ban —Uncultivated land, found in the lowlands or mid-lands, contain¬ 
ing trees, or grass, or both, which is auctioned, let or leased, for grazing, or is 
otherwise used for profit e.g. by sale of trees. 


* The rice producing barani land contemplated in the definitions of barani I and 
barani IJ is called ainhrani kohli in the local parlance. 
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(18) Gahar —Uncultivated land situated in the highlands, containing 
trees of any kind, or grass or both, which is auctioned, let or leased, for 
grazing, or is otherwise used for profit e.g, by sale of trees. 

(19) Charagah drakhtan*-\Vooded Government waste land, not included 
in a reserved or demarcated or imdemarcated protected forest, as defined in 
items 21, 22, and 23 below, respectively which is used as general grazing. 

(20) Charagah bila drakhtan\ —Land similar to item (19) but treeless. 

(21) Jungle reserve—Any area duly declared by competent authority to 
be a reserved forest and demarcated accordingly by boundary pillars. 

(22) Jungle mehfooza mehdooda —Any area duly declared by competent 
authority, by a special, as distinct from a general, notification, to be a 
protected forest and demarcated accordingly by boundary pillars. 

(23) Jungle mehfjoza ghair mehdooda—( sl) Any area duly declared by 
competent authority, by a special, as distinct from a general, notification, to be 
a protected forest but not demarcated by boundary pillars, provided the 
individuality of the forest is otherwise sufficiently defined in the notification e.g. 
by a map or by a name with the exact or approximate area. 

(b) Land mentioned in (20) note 2, above. 

(24) Ghair mumkin —Land not available for cultivation (a) because it 
is included in, or is under abadi, a road, a building, a tank, a stream, a river, a 
ravine, a mountain, and the like; or (b) because it constitutes wells or 
permanent ridges or boundaries in the fields, locally called bir, or (c) because 
it is inherently barren. The cause of the land being unculturable is shown by 
an amplification such as ghair mumkin sarak, ghair mumkin bir, ghair mumkin 
ret (sand) etc. 

There are two crop seasons, namely, kharif and rahi. For kharif, the 
sowings are done in the months of April to June, and the harv’ests are reaped 
from late in August to early in October. Locally this harvest is called sairi or 
shirvan. The rabi crop is sown in the month of October and November and 
reaped in May and June. Because of the altitudinal variations and the 
consequent differences in temperature, there is quite a wide range of the 
time in which sowings and reapings are done at various levels. There are 
places which regularly produce two crops in a year and there are some which 
never produce more than a single crop, while, in between, are localities where 
three crops are produced in two years. 

Wheat, barley, mustard, linseed (on a small area) and lentil are the major 
rabi crops. ^Tgetable crops like cabbage, cauliflower, peas, onion, turnips, 
carrot and raddish are also grown in a small area. Maize, rice, mash, moong, 
suil, phulan, and are the main kharif crops. Cash crops like potatoes, 

tobacco and chillies and vegetables such as beans, pumpkins, brinjals, lady’s 
finger etc. etc. are also grown to a small e.xtent. In the kharif cycle, maize 
and rice are the predominant crops in that order while wheat and barley occupy 
the opposite numbers in rabi. 

The following table gives bv tahsils and sub-tahsils, the av'erage annual 
distribution of area under the various important crops as reflected in the 
latest crop returns viz. The Annual Season and Crop Report, 1960-61. 

• Areas closed temporarily under any anti-erosion scheme have been treated as 
charagah drakhtan or hila drakhtan, as the case may be. 

t Land not actually in use as general grazing and not falling within any other 
definition has been recorded as jungle mehfooza ghair mehdooda under item (23) (b) below, the 
presumption being that but for the imperfect condition of forest records and forest 
demarcations such land would have been indicated as protected forest. 
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Normal annual distribution of area luider various crops in acres 


Tahsil/ 

• Rice 

Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Ragi or 

Common 

Sub-tahsil 





M aura 

millets 

Chamba 
tahsil includ¬ 
ing Brahmaur 
sub-tahsil. 
Chaurah 
tahsil includ¬ 

1,242 

11,729 

7,579 

23,452 

1,324 

3,922 

ing Pangi 
sub-tahsil. 

493 

8,760 

5,625 

19,393 

233 

2,660 

Bhattiyat. 

5,906 

11,485 

4,717 

12,851 

257 

29 

Total 

7,641 

31,974 

17,921 

55,696 

1,814 

6,611 


The following table shows the average yields of principal crops, worked 
out for assessment purposes at settlement and also the yields assumed by the 
Director of Land Records, Himachal Pradesh. 

Average yield w'orked out for assessment purposes in the last settlement in 
respect of Chamba district and the yield assumed by the Director of Land 
Records. 

Chamba Chamba Bhattiyat Chaurah Brahmaur Pangi 
district tahsil tahsil tahsil sub-tahsil sub-tahsil 

Yield 

assumed Yield worked out for assessment purpose f 

bv tlie 

D.L.R.* 


Paddy 

6 

55-1 

Kharif crop 

50-9 



Maize 

6 

64-2 


61-2 

• >» 

• • • 

Kodra 

3 

35-4 

... 

34-2 

... 

... 

Wheat 

3-20 

55-9 

Rahi crop 

51-9 



Barley 

4 

68-3 

... 

65-5 

... 

... 


It is believed that actually the average yields have since improved 
appreciably, and are, generally speaking, higher now than those worked out 
by the Settlement Officer or adopted by the Director of Land Records, the 
reason for the improvement being the organised efforts by the official agencies 
to raise productivity through such methods as the introduction of improved 
seeds, the betterment of resources in organic as well as chemical manures, 
greater irrigation etc. Ov^er and above the normal developmental activities 
aiming at increased production, special seasonal campaigns and drives are 
organised, and, in the honours that were bestowed by tbe nation on the results 
of the kharif 1959 compaign, in which Himachal Pradesh had the singular 
distinction of winning the ‘Rashtriya Kalash’ and a cash prize of fifty 
thousand rupees, which meant the top honours for that season, the Chamba 
district brought additional credit to the Pradesh by winning the ‘Rajya Kalash’, 
which meant the highest trophy among the districts, and by being one of the 


♦ Yield in maunds and seers per acre. 
■fYield in ;eers per bigha. 
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three districts in the Pradesh that won the cash prize of ten thousand rupees 
each. The achievements (in kharif 1959) of which the appreciation, on the 
part of the Government of India, is sj'mbolised by these awards are that while 
on the national level, Himachal Pradesh excelled in the competition among 
all States and Union Territories by achieving the highest percentage (thirty 
per cent) of increase in food production during kharif 1959, over the average of 
the previous three years, on the district level, the Chamba district secured the 
first position by attaining the highest percentage ( eighty-nine per cent ) of 
increase in food production during that harvest over the average of the previous 
three years. 


Agricultural methods 

Wheat—Wheat is grown all over the district including the Pangi sub- 
tahsil and two varieties are recognised. The first, called bathru, is grown in 
Bhattiyat and in the lower part of the Ravi Valley, where it ripens early 
and is usually reaped in Jeth ( May-June ) : the second, called hareyaru, is 
found especially in the higher mountains and Pangi. It takes longer than the 
first variety to ripen and is not out till Har or Sawan (June-July ). The bathru 
variety has a tall stalk and the grain is whitish in colour while the other 
variety is short with a reddish grain. The hill wheat is inferior in quality to 
that grown on the plains, and is sparingly used among the villagers, who prefer 
makki (maize) which is cheaper and more plentiful. Most of the wheat grown 
in the Ravi Valley is sold in Chamba. This, however, does not apply to 
Bhattiyat where the people live chiefly on wheat and rice. New varieties of 
wheat that have been introduced with advantage by the official agencies are 
Ridley, N.P. 770, N.P. 809 and N.P. 829. 

Maize— Makki (maize or Indian corn) is still the first among the staple 
cereal products and foods of the people, who sow it largely throughout the district 
except in the higher and colder villages of Brahmaur, most parts of the Pangi 
sub-tahsil (where it was introduced only a few years ago and w'here its spread 
is still slow' though steady) and the level irrigated parts of Bhattiyat where the 
main kharif crop is paddy rather than maize. Makki is universally called kukri, 
and is consumed all the year round. Its merits have passed into a proverb in 
Chamba “Kukri siyan, Rathi puchhiyan” (With kukri to feed him, the 
hillman is strong; w'ith a Rathi to lead him, never go wrong). 

This grain is produced more abundantly than any other crop of either 
kharif or rabi. If the makki crop fails, it means famine in Chaurah and the 
barani villages of Bhattiyat. In the colder parts a piece of land is kept fallow 
in the kharif. Such a plot is called basand or baindh in chakroht* and Chaurah, 
phalli in Brahmaur, and brayah in Bhattiyat. The basand is either manured, 
or sheep and goats are penned on it, and after a shower of rain makki is sown 
in it in Baisakh, or early in Jeth. In warm villages it is sown after the rabi 
has been cut. The crop first sown is called jethi and the last sown kanhi from 
jetha (elder) and kanha (younger). 

The method of cultivation is as follows. The land is first manured, then 
ploughed, (the first ploughing is called oghar), and finally sown. When the 
makki appears above the ground within a week or so, tiie field is weeded. W hen 
the crop grows high, it requires a second ploughing. One man drives the 


* Chakvohi means four Aos all round Ch.-imba town. It is not an illaqa, but 
includes portions of several illaqas. 
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bullocks, and two or three men follow him to lift up the plants etc. If the 
crop is too thick, the plants are thinned out. This is called haldoni or gttdni. 
Jackals, pigs, and bears dan.age the crops, which require constant watching at 
night, especially if near or in a forest, and both men and women light fires in 
the fields, and keep watch on pahralis (machans). The produce is generally 
excellent, but the labour required is considerable. After the maize crop has 
been cut the cobs are separated from the stalks and spread out on the saran, 
or flat roofs of the village houses to dry, affording a very pretty sight in 
autumn. The grain is then separated from the cobs and stored away. In some 
parts of Pangi two crops are always sown. Though it is a mountainous tract, 
some parts of it are warm and adapted to the cultivation of kukri. The produce 
is excellent but the crop is not yet a favourite one. 

Rice —Rice is grown in three wavs termed ruhni, hattar and chhaif. 

Bulim —Early in Jeth, dhan (paddy) is kept moist for eight or ten days, till it 
has germinated. Then it is sown in nurseries in which the water is retained, 
the crop so sown is called orihan. First the field is twice ploughed, and ridges 
{birs) are then made in it. When the field is full of water, the owner summons 
the people of the neighbouring villages to his aid according to an age-old 
tradition. Next morning, men and w'omen w'ith their bullocks, all, come to the 
fields, and all get in the morning one or two chapaties as their nahri or breakfast. 
The men plough the fields and repair the ridges. Some of them take up the 
plants from the nursery, and pass them in small bundles {juri) or roli to the 
women to plant in the fields. These women are called ruhi. At noon, they 
are given wheaten bread, dal, kari, ghi, and ladhu, at the owner's cost. The 
women amuse themselves by throwing mud on the passers-by, and sing merrily 
all the while. Those who work reciprocally for one another are only fed, but 
the menials, who are not helped in return, are paid thus a woman gets six 
rotis (loaves) and one mani (one and a half seers) of wheat flour, and a man two 
seers of wheat but these rates vary in different localities. With the march of 
time, these traditional rates of payment are coming increasingly to be found 
inadequate and unacceptable. 

Battar —In Baisakh the fields are twice ploughed to crush the clods, and then 
watered in Jeth. After the water has dried up, the field is levelled with a clod- 
crusher, and the rice sown. 

Chhaip —The field is prepared as in the ruhni method, and germinated rice 
grains are sown direct in it, without being first sown in a nursery. The ruhni 
and, then, either the hattar or the chhaip, methods are used alternately every 
second year, the object being to level, by the ruhni method the fields which 
have been made uneven by the hattar and the chhaip, processes. The ruhni is 
a more expensive method than either of the other two, as it involves more 
labour. The chhaip yields an abundant crop, but it is very liable to end in a 
failure if the rains fail, and so it is not popular. 

The chhaip and hattar methods of sowing rice are common in Bhattiyat, 
and in lands near the district headquarters where the fields are large. But the 
ruhni is m \ ogue where the irrigated fields are small, and the fields are allowed 
to lie fallow in the rahi. Kuhls are also called challas, and the opening from a 
challa into a field is called oniyari or mundri. 

Under the traditional system, the zamindars, by themselves or through 
the kamdars, appoint a man as their kohli, and it is his duty to collect labour 
and repair the kuhls either late in Baisakh, or early in Jeth. He distributes 
water to the zamindars in turn, and settles all disputes connected with it 
himself, or submits them to the kamdars of the pargana. The kohli is unpaid 
but gets his food on the ruhn day; besides a langa (man’s load) of grain at 
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harvest, according to the extent of the land irrigated. He receives both food 
and langa on the riihn day. He gets this as a gift and not as a right. In some 
places the kohli is a Harijan. With the official agency (the Public Works 
Department or the Community Development Block) coming more and more 
into the picture concerning the construction and improvement of water 
channels, this traditional arrangement is undergoing a change and an eclipse. 

Japanese method—The innovation, introduced officially, and called the 
‘J apanese method of paddy cultivation’ is as follow s :— 

For sowing seed, raised seed beds are prepared, a lower seed rate per acre 
is used, three or four seedlings are planted per hole and planting is done in 
lines. Fertilisers are applied both to the seedlings and to the crop and the crop 
is treated against diseases and pests whenever needed. For a field of twenty- 
five bighas (five acres) one bigha of nursery is required. Immediately after the 
harvest of the previous crop, the land is ploughed thoroughly so that the soil is 
well pulverised and all weeds etc., are completely destroyed. Nursery beds 
25'x4' or thereabout are prepared. A space of about one foot, between the two 
beds is allowed; beds are about three to four inches high from the land; one 
maund of farm-yard manure is added to each bed of 25'x4'; half a pound each 
of ammonium sulphate and super phosphate is also added and these fertilisers 
are mixed with the soil thoroughly and finally a fine layer of wood ashes is 
spread at the bed. Care is taken that a good variety of selected paddy seed is 
sown. Generally two seers of seed is sufficient to give enough seedlings for 
transplanting one bigha of land. Half a seer of seed is sufficient for a bed of 
25' X 4'. Four such beds yield sufficient seedlings for an area of one bigha. 
Before sowing, the seed is dropped in a bucket of salt water (one chhatak of 
salt in a bucket of water), light grains which generally do not germinate, float 
at the the surface and are removed. Only the sound and heavy grains, which 
settle at the bottom, are used for sowing in nursery beds. Seeds are then dropped 
for about five minutes in perenox solution (one chhatak of perenox in kerosene 
tin full of water). The treated seed is dried in shade and sown, when required. 
The seed is covered with a fine layer of soil and water is sprinkled over it in 
case there is no rain at that time. When the plants are seven to eight days old, 
the weeds are removed thoroughly. These seedlings are ready for transplanting 
when they are six to eight inches high or about four to five weeks old. Early 
transplanting is regarded to be more conducive to better crops than late trans¬ 
planting. 

Immediately after the last year’s harvest, the field is ploughed 
thoroughly to remove grass and other weeds. Approximately twenty maunds 
of farm-yard manure or cow-dung manure per bigha are added to the field. 
Five seers of ammonium sulphate and equal quantity of super phosphate are 
applied two to three inches deep in an area of one bigha of land four to six 
days before irrigating the field. The field is flooded with water for transplant¬ 
ing. The seedlings are then carefully pulled out from the nursery one by one 
to avoid injury to the roots. The seedlings are planted in rows, ten inches 
apart, to facilitate weeding and inter-culture by means of a rotary weeder. Two 
to three seedlings are transplanted in each hole. To facilitate marking of rows 
ten inches apart, it is advisable to have a long rope marked with knots or small 
sticks at a distance of every ten inches. Often, however, this method is re¬ 
placed by eye-judgement. A month after transplanting, the second dose 
of ammonium sulphate and super phosphate at the rate of five seers per bigha 
each is applied. Ammonium sulphate and super phosphate are usually 
obtained from the local co-operative societies, generally at the rate of Rs. 12.69 
and Rs 9.50 per maund respectively. These fertilisers are available on loan 
too under the system of deferred payment, and price, in that case, is recovered 
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at the time of harvest of the crop. The total cost of fertilisers per bigha 
generally comes to Rs. 5.50. 

Several insects, pests and diseases attack this crop in different localities. 
For control measures, peasants contact the agricultural worker of the area. Two 
weeks after transplantation, the weeds are removed from the crop. The 
rotary weeder, with its cost ranging between fifteen and twenty rupees each, 
proves economical for this purpose. The Department of Agriculture, Himachal 
Pradesh, has arranged to stock ammonium sulphate and super phosphate for 
distribution to the cultivators for use for paddy and other crops. 

Barley—Barley too is extensively grown and used by the villagers, as 
food, either alone or mixed with wheaten flour. In Pangi the predominant 
variety is called elo which resembles rye and from which the spirituous liquor, 
named Ingri is made. Saitu is made from parched barley and other grains. In 
Bhattiyat wheat and barley are sometimes sown in the same field, and such 
a crop is called herar. 

Tobacco —Tobacco is grown almost entirely for private use, and four 
varieties are recognised. The first is tamakim the common or desi plant and the 
second is tamaki. These two are most in favour. The plants of these varie¬ 
ties, if not kept down, grow to a good height. The third variety called gob 
is not so tall but its leaves spread out like those of a cabbage. The fourth 
variety known as himbaru or sappu is grown in the higher mountains and 
Pangi. The first two kinds are sown in beds and transplanted while the other 
two are sown direct in the open field. For all varieties, the soil must be well 
prepared and manured. Of the first two varieties only the leaves are used 
but, in the case of the last two, leaves, stems and seeds are all pounded to¬ 
gether for use, and they are said to be strong-flavoured and somewhat 
nauseous. All the varieties are planted at the beginning of the rains and cut 
in October. 

Potatoes—There are two varieties of potatoes traditionally grown in the 
district; one of which is called desi and the other angrezi. The first is small 
and yellowish and the second large and whitish. Both kinds are planted in 
the spring—March or April—and while the angrezi kind ripens in June, the 
desi does not till September. Potatoes were introduced into Pangi as late as 
1878, and are now grown all through the valley; indeed one finds them more 
or less in every part of the district. A good market for them exists in 
Dalhousie during the season, and they are frequently exported to the plains in 
the cold weather. There is now a potato development station of the Agricul¬ 
ture Deparment at Ahla to be described shortly. 

Vegetables 


Apart from cereals and potato, some area is put under vegetable crops. 
The following two tables will render assistance in formulating an idea about the 
existing extent of vegetable production. 


Name of tahsils 


Area in acres under vegetables. 

(1956-57) 

Chamba including 

Brahmaur 

428 

Bhattiyat 


43 

Chaurah including 

Pangi 

636 
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Name of tahsils 


Chamba including Brahmaur 
Chaurah including Pangi 
Bhattiyat 
Total 


( 1956-57 ) 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Garlic and 

326 

22 

24 

418 

15 

1 

351 

12 

4 

1,095 

49 

29 


Shows and exhibitions 

No exclusive fruit and vegetable shows have yet been held in the district. 
However, in the agricultural exhibitions which are arranged at least once every 
year at the headquarters of the community development blocks, and one of 
which is arranged on the occasion of the Minjhar fair annually at the district 
headquarters, agricultural-produce-competitions, which include entries of fruits 
and vegetables, are held, and those judged to be deserving are awarded prizes. 
This, in addition to being of educative value, creates a healthy rivalry among 
the cultivators to grow better qualities of fruits, vegetables and other agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

HORTICULTURE 

During the past the area comprising the Chamba district was not open 
to any extensive foreign trade because of the lack of good enough means of 
communication, and, therefore, the people were reluctant to take to horti¬ 
culture on any commercial scale. Although most of the district is endowed 
by nature with an excellent climate and soil for the production of a variety 
of fruit, yet the people did not find it worth the while to lay out gardens and 
grow fruit owing to the absence of markets and assured returns. However, 
sporadic efforts made by the Forest Department to lay out orchards proved 
that various kinds of fruits could be successfully cultivated. Moreover, Nature 
has not remained idle in the matter and a large number of fruit trees of certain 
kinds have grown wild. Now, guided and aided by the Agriculture Department 
and the community development blocks, the village too, have been, slowly 
and gradually, following this lead, by cultivating certain kinds of fruits. The 
pace of this development is increasing every year. 

The result of these combined efforts of human beings and nature has 
been that the Chamba district produces hazel-nut, chilgoza, apricot, walnut, 
peach, apple, pear, plum, quince, mango etc. 

The edible nut of pinus gerardiana, locally called chilgoza, and hazel-nut 
locally called thatigi in the wild condition, are the specialities of the Pangi 
sub-tahsil. Walnut grows wild and is also cultivated in the fields and in 
grazing areas throughout the Pangi sub-tahsil and the Brahmaur sub-tahsil 
and in many parts of the Chaurah tahsil, the Chamba tahsil and the Bhattiyat 
tahsil. Apricots are found, mostly cultivated and, to som.e extent, wild, in 
Pangi, Brahmaur and certain parts of Chaurah. Very large parts of the 
Bhattiyat tahsil, and certain areas in the Chamba and the Chaurah tahsils 
abound with mango trees principally cultivated and secondarily self-grown. 
These lower regions are climatically good for all kinds of sub-tropical fruits. 
Gooseberry, strawberry, blackberry, redberry, rhubarb, bramble, raspberry, 
growing wild, are to be found in various parts of the district in different 
altitudinal zones. The wild apricot is also gathered and dried and the product 
thus obtained is called kishta or sukeri. Oil is expressed Irom the stones of 
some fruits such as w'alnut and apricot and is used for burning in the lamps, 
as well as for diet. 

What has been said above will show that horticulture in its tnie sense has 
not been, in the past, a remarkable feature of the agriculture in this district. 
Towns like Dalhousie and Bakloh have for a number of years inspired and 
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attracted cultivation of vegetable in some villages, and there have been a few 
orchards raised by the raja. In many villages, especially in the Chaurah 
tahsil, the cultivation of quince for its marketable seed, has been practised for 
long years. This is about all that could be said about horticulture over the 
years before the impetus given consciously by the Government in its planned drive 
for systematic development after the formation of Himachal Pradesh, especially 
since the advent of the Five Year Plans. Now things are changing quite fast. 
There is a determined swerve in the official policy towards horticulture and 
even the people themselves have started showing unmistakable initiative in this 
reorientation of agriculture. A large number of fniit plants, mainly of apples, 
at higher elevations, and plums, peaches and apricots for mid-elevations, have 
been distributed by the Agriculture Department in the recent years The mid- 
and-higher-elevation-regions of the Chamba, Chaurah and Bhattiyat tahsils 
have a great promise of becoming major fruit growing areas of the district. 
Planting of fruit trees in the sub-tahsil of Pangi and Brahmaur is also being 
taken up, though at a rather slow rate to keep pace with the development of 
communications within these areas. Climatic conditions of lower elevation of 
Chamba and Bhattiyat tahsils are suited to the growing of mangoes and also of 
citrus of which the variety called kagsi lime is more favoured and is being grown 
in those areas. 

The development of means of communication, and the resultant drawing 
closer and growing more paying of the markets will surely act as incentives to 
this new-found zeal for horticulture A very important side-development will 
be the growing of fruit trees and trees of other economic value on slopes, too 
risky for soil conservation, to be utilised for crop farming. This will increase 
the extent of the land that can safely be used for the production of food articles 
and other things of economic value without causing erosion. 

It is not imaginable that crop farming will be ousted completely, or even 
very substantially, except in small j ockets, unless horticulture and the growing 
of other profitable trees becomes so lucrative, and supply of foodgrams from 
outside is so guaranteed, as to result in the growth of an economy of which the 
main complexion comes to be cash-cropping, instead of an effort at self-suffi¬ 
ciency in foodgrains. 

Changes in the area under different crops 

No mentionable change has actually occurred yet. However, there is a 
definite trend in favour of an increase in the area under potato, as a result of 
the conscious and planned drive being made by the Agriculture Department 
in view of the cash-capacity of this crop. It can safely be said, that unless 
there is a serious reverse in the marketing value of Himachal potato the area 
under this crop will increase considerably within a few years time. Horti¬ 
culture, as already indicated, is another opening with a great promise for a 
profitable variation in the area covered, and things have already got under way 
in this direction. 

The improvement in irrigation effected so far has not resulted in any 
remarkable change in the area under different crops. The benefit of increased 
irrigation has mostly taken the shape of better cultivation of the same crops 
as had been customarily grown on the areas benefited. Sugar-cane had not 
been a crop of this district till 1955-56 when the Agriculture Department, by 
w'ay of an experiment, introduced this crop in the tahsils of Bhattiyat and 
Chamba. The area sown with sugar-cane has, however, been negligible without 
showing any signs of mentionable increase and it is still doubtful if this crop 
will come to stay in this district to any appreciable extent. Whatever sugar¬ 
cane is produced is either chewed or made into gur. 
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Development of agriculture on scientific lines is the need of the day in 
order to achieve self-sufficiency in foodgrains and in raw material for industries. 
In it lies the prosperity of the peasant and the nation at large. The Agriculture 
Department, mainly and directly responsible for directing agricultural 
operations on the modern scientific lines is striving hard to develop agriculture 
along these lines. Although much has been done, much more is being done, 
and the maximum possible is contemplated to be done in future, yet, judging 
purely from the results so far announced, one cannot say that these efforts 
have yet resulted in spectacular achievements, except the winning of the first 
prize in the kharif campaign of 1959-60. Nevertheless there are clear signs 
that a very strong foundation has been laid for progressive agricultural 
operations. In this direction the more important activities by the Agriculture 
Department are the introduction, multiplication, and distribution of improved 
seeds of crops and vegetables. A large number of improved seeds of high- 
yielding varieties of the major foodgrain-corps, like wheat, paddy and maize, 
oil-seed crops like sarson and linseed, cash crops like potato and all types of 
vegetables, have been introduced and distributed. All these seeds are finding 
favour with the cultivators and the area under these crops is progressively 
being saturated with improved seeds. Demonstration and popularisation of 
improved methods of compost-making and conservation of local manurial 
resources are being pursued vigorously. Cultivators are rapidly taking to 
the better methods of compost-making and conservation of their local manures. 
Popularising the use and distribution of chemical fertilizers is being speeded 
up. As a result of large-scale demonstrations, the cultivators are becoming 
conscious of the advantages of the application of fertilizers to raise the yields 
of crops, and, the use of the chemical fertilizers is on the increase. Adoption 
of improved agricultural practices like rotation of crops mixed cropping with 
legumes, green manuring, sowing of crops in lines, raising of fodder crops like 
berseem and paddy cultivation by Japanese method have been demonstrated 
and are gradually becoming popular with the cultivators. 

Adoption of plant protection measures is being propagated. Measures 
to control pests and diseases of crops have been demonstrated on quite an 
extensive scale. Control operations to check the spread of some of the more 
important pests and diseases are undertaken in the cultivator's fields with 
insecticides and fungicides issued on subsidized cost, with the result that the 
cultivators are surely, if still slowly, becoming conscious of the usefulness of 
these measures against pests and diseases which, very often, result in serious 
losses in the yield of crops. 

Raising, at Government nurseries, and distribution, at cheap rates, of 
fruit plants of known quality, guidance and assistance in the laying out of 
orchards, and the supply of other technical know-how connected with the c are 
of fruit plants, are some of the measures that have been adopted to 
encourage horticulture. Besides, monetary assistance, by way of grant of 
horticultural loans, has had a very encouraging effect in making the culti¬ 
vators horticulture-minded. 

The agricultural implements of old type, still generally in use, are 
hal (plough), bhela (adze), nihani (chisel), darat (sickle), jhcnUi (axe), darati 
(small sickle); ktdali (hoe), chini (wooden prong), kuran (wooden spade), 
(Indian spade), c(winnowing basket), rfa/; (clod crusher), karaiidi 
(trowel), kilta (large cone-shaped basket), tohri (basket), karotari (saw), much 
(leveller) and dandal (harrow). 

All these implements are made by the village artisans and, in some cases, 
by the farmers themselves. The artisans have traditionally been receiving 
payments in kind at the time of the harvest, though, with the change of 
times, this traditional custom seems threatened to be brushed aside by the 
onrush of cash-payment. These simple looking implements have stood the test 
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of time and are so suited to the local conditions still obtaining that not much 
progress can yet be claimed by modern implements. The meston plough, the 
bar harrow, the hand hoe, the paddy weeder, the spade and the fodder cutter 
have been tried with varving success. The fodder cutter would seem to have 
made a greater impression, on the whole, than any other important implement 
newly introduced. Keeping in view the local conditions, the Agriculture 
Department is of the opinion that the paddy-thrasher, the wheat-thrasher, 
the maize-cob-sheller and the sugar-cane crusher are some of the improved 
implements, besides the fodder-cutter, that can be introduced, with advantage, 
in this district. The high cost involved, and the poor economic condition of 
the cultivators are the two main factors which stand in the way of their being 
popularised. For the most part, the terrain is impossible for large-scale 
mechanization, such as the use of tractors. Even where the aggregate of 
separatelv owned and occupied pieces of land would admit of such mechaniza¬ 
tion within certain limits, the present scattered condition of holdings and 
tenures militates against any such advantage of the life of the land being 
taken. The result is that there is neither existent nor in sight a single 
instance of such mechanization. Should some day the n iracle happen and the 
land-holders agree upon joint or co-operalive farming on a sufficiently large 
scale in those flat expanses of land which are to be found in some parts of the 
district, mechanization might appear on the scene. E\ en without going as far as 
such large scale mechanization, an appreciable improvement in the traditional 
implements would be possible if srecific attentions were devoted to research 
with the purpose of e\'ohing imph mints with a scientific outlook n uch more 
attuned, than so far, to the local crndiiions. What has been done so far is to 
bring the ii’ost likely looking in plemint, originally designed for the conditions 
in the plains, to trv its chance of success in hill conditions and to hope for the 
best. The following table showing the number of some of the improved 
implements that were in use in this district during 1952-53, 19^6-57 and 1961-62 
will indicate that popularitv gained bv th^se improved implements, meant for 


tilling or other operations, has been insienificant. 

Name of the machine 

1952-53 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Ploughs (iinpro\-ed) 

... 

32 

5 

Sugar-cane crushers 

.. . 

1 

... 

Fodder cutters 

... 

40 

3 


These improved implements are procured from outside the district, mostly 
from the neighbouring district of Gurdaspur in the Punjab State. There is no 
arrangement for manufacturing the improved implements in the district. 
Repairs to them are, however, undertaken by the local artisans. 

Seeds and manures 

The farmers generally retain seed for their own requirements from their 
harvest in the case of local varieties of seeds. As for the improved varieties, 
however, the seed is initially supplied to selected progressive growers by the 
Agriculture Department from Government seed multiplication farms and its 
produce is further spread among the cultivators by encouraging them to 
exchange ordinary grain with the improved seed at a premium of one rupee 
per maund or any such other sum as may be decided upon by the Administrat¬ 
ion. The line of choice in improved variety of seeds has been in favour of 
disease-resistant and high-yielding varieties. The improved varieties so far 
tried are ;— 

(1) wheat varieties N. P. 770, N. P. 809, N. P. 792 and Ridley; (2) paddy 
varieties China 972, 1039, 988 and T-21; (3) potatoes variety up-to-date; 

(4) maize variety Hybrid corn; f5) sar.ww varieties Rayti L-I8 and B.E.G.-I; 
and (6) linseed variety K-2. Wheat Ridley has done very well in certain 
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parts of the district, and the hybrid corn promises to do equally well in many 
parts of the maize growing areas. 

Nurseries —In order to popularise the Japanese method of paddy culti¬ 
vation the Department of Agriculture raises buffer nurseries in the holdings of 
cultivators for free distribution. And with a view to encouraging the growing 
of vegetables, seedlings of improved varieties are raised on the Government 
farms as well as in the cultivators' holdings and distributed along with the 
seeds of improved varieties. 

There being no co-operative society or no co-operative seed store or any 
other notable agency dealing in improved seeds, yet, the distribution of 
improved seeds of various crops is arranged mainly by the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment. The following table indicating the quantity of improved seed distribut¬ 
ed in the years 1952-53, 1956-57 and 1961-62, reveals, unmistakably that the 
peasants have realised the advantages of sowing improved seeds and the drive 
is gaining momentum and popularity. 



Maunds 

Seers 

Maunds 

Seers 

Maunds 

Seers 

Wheat 

14 

0 

240 

31 

266 

0 

Maize 

1 

0 

• • • 


35 

0 

Paddy 

• . • 

• « « 

58 

0 

118 

0 

Potato 

... 

... 

25 

0 

183 

0 


Rotation—Without any pretention to the knowledge of the scientific theory, 
the farmers are well alive to the practical benefits of the rotation of crops. In 
the irrigated fields of places where paddy is grown and two annual crops are 
possible, wheat alternates with paddy. In the unirrigated fields, that bear 
crops twice every year, wheat or barley rotates with maize, mash etc. In the 
less warm or colder climates where two regular crops are not practicable and 
paddy does not succeed, the rotation is something like this. Wheat or barley 
or, in some cases, masur is followed by maize or buckwheat (phulan or hres). 
Before the sowing of maize, the land is often fallow for the winter. 
Generally speaking, maize is followed by wheat. Buckwheat or mash will 
follow wheat that has followed maize. There are places where maize is not 
sown, and there the wheat and barley crops, on unirrigated fields, are generally 
followed by a fallow for the winter and are used for elo in the following spring, 
while, in the irrigated land, buckwheat follows wheat and barley. The area of 
land left fallow deliberately to give it rest and to preserve and restore 
fertility is small at higher elevation and almost none at the lower altitudes. 

Manures 

Wheat, paddy, maize and tobacco are the main crops for which manure 
is considered to be essential every year. As for the other crops, efforts are 
made to provide manure every year as far as possible. The traditional means 
of manure are as follows ;— 

(1) Dung of livestock, mostly cattle, collected from the sheds, pens and 
camps, of livestock. 

(2) The leaves and grass used as litter for the livestock which, in the 
daily use as bedding for the animals, get soaked with the excreta of 
livestock and are collected periodically. 

(3) Folding of sheep and goats in the fields. 

The last method of manuring the field is very much in vogue in the places 
which are visited by the Gaddi graziers, whether in camp or on the move with 
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their herds enroute to their camps. The Gaddies are paid for this benefit. 
The practice has been considered to be important enough to be taken into 
account in the assessment reports at land settlement. These traditional 
practices continue unchanged, the only improvement admitted being the 
protection, against rain and weather action, in the shape of coverage with 
something or the other, of the heaps in which the dung collected from the 
sheds, pens, and camps, of livestock is piled up in the open before the dung is 
spread over the fields. Compost, green manures, and chemical fertilisers are 
being introduced, to supplement the traditional dung-resources described 
above. 

Compost —The usual and age-old method of heaping farm-yard 
manure has many disadvantages. Heat does not develop in sufficient 
quantity for proper rotting. These heaps provide a fertile breeding place 
for flies and mosquitoes which carry about all sorts of diseases. And the 
farm-yard manure in this position is exposed to rain and sun, the former 
washing away the plant food from it and the latter drying it up and prevent¬ 
ing it from proper rotting. In order to provide against these defects and 
derir'e better results from the manure, composting is the only scientific 
process for the utilisation of these organic wastes. To prepare compost a pit, 
fifteen feet long, five feet wide and three feet deep, is dug. If there is a rocky 
substratum, making d'gging difficult, stone walls are built above the ground. 
The length and breadth of the pit is reduced or increased according to the 
availability and supply of dung and other organic matter. The earth dug 
out of the pit is heaped all around the pit. The filling is done in 
parts to avoid drying up of the material used. A three-foot section of 
the pit is taken up first to put in it all the dung and refuse, etc; soaked in 
urine. It is then overlaid with ashes, green and dried leaves and other 
sweepings etc; from the house. This process is repeated for a few days till 
the section is filled upto two or two-and a-half feet above the ground, and 
then it is mud plastered in the shape of a dome on top. After this, another 
section of three feet is tilled up in a similar way. The filling up is repeated 
till the whole trench is full. Another trench is then dug and the procedure 
continued. 

Manure from grass, leaves and farm roughages— The idea that dung alone 
is manure is incorrect. Grass, leaves (both dry and green) and all sorts of 
farm roughage and refuse, easily available in plenty in the village, can be 
used for composting. Dung should be used as a starter (along with three times 
the roughages) for rotting, the method of preparing is the same as described 
above, save for the sectional method of filling. The garbage is put in the pits 
and pressed well with the feet, to a layer about six inches thick. On the top 
of this layer, fifteen to twenty tins of dung solution ( a seer of dung or dung 
manure in a tin of water) are poured repeating the process till the pit is filled 
two feet above the ground level. It is then plastered with a mixture of earth 
and dung, about two inches thick, to give it a sloping dome shapie. 

Significance of urine in composting— Urine contains about three times the 
nitrogen that dung has. Therefore, the more the urine is used, the better 
would the quality of manure produced be. Urine is, therefore, properly 
preserved and used in composting. 

Method of conserving cattle urine - Grass, straw and leaves etc. are spread 
in the barn as bedding for the animals, and, when soaked with urine, the 
whole is removed to the pits. This bedding-material is changed frequently to 
avoid loss of urine. As an alternative method, hollows of the size of two feet 
by two feet are prepared where the urine falls at the back of the animals, and 
these channels are filled up with garbage. When soaked with urine, this is 
put in the pits and fresh garbage placed in the hollows. The compost, thus 
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prepared, is ready for use after four months when all the heterogeneous mass 
has changed into a homogeneous one and all the available nutrients have 
changed from the crude state into a readily available condition. To make up 
any possible deficiency of phosphates in the resulting compost, use of super¬ 
phosphate at one hundredweight per pit of the aforesaid size, which contains 
about two tons of compost, may be added. Quite a drive has been on for a 
fairly considerable time now to encourage compost making, and, except in 
places where there is a dearth of the material to be thrown into the compost pits 
and trenches, the compost form of manure seems to be gaining ground as an 
alternative to the customary farm-yard manure. 

There are no special centres of compost production as the compost, to 
meet the requirement of each cultivator, is prepared by himself individually. 
The quantity of compost prepared during the year 1959-60 is given below. 




Target 

Achievement 

1. 

Production of rural compost in tons 

15,000 

12,127.42 

2. 

Preparation of new compost trenches 

3,020 

2,438 

3. 

Preparation of compost latrines 

40 

36 

4. 

Preparation of pit urinals 

80 

18 


Green manuring —A rudimentary form of green manure has come down 
the generations, inasmuch as the cultivators in some paddy growing areas have 
been using the leaves of wild bushes such as hasuti and kaimal, in the paddy 
fields before sowing. The Department of Agriculture recommends the intro¬ 
duction of green manure crops like sunnhemp before wheat, and berseera after 
paddy, in the rotation of crops, and mixed cropping of beans with maize, to 
maintain the fertility of soil. The ploughing under, of such green leguminous 
plants, roots and leaves, restores to the soil what the crops have taken out of 
it. Crops used for green manuring are of two varieties, namely, leguminous 
and non-leguminous. There is an important difference, between them. 
Leguminous crops provide both nitrogen and organic matter or humus. 
Non-leguminous ones supply only organic matter. That is why legumes are 
preferable. The best known non-legumes are bhang, hasuti, jawar and sunflower. 
The most important legumes are satiai, dhaincha, berseem, pulses and beans 
like urd, moong, guar, arhar, masur and matar. 

The practice of growing paddy mixed with dhaincha, in fields where the 
paddy crop is broadcast, is also adopted. For this, about ten to fifteen pounds of 
dhaincha seed are mixed with every maund of paddy seed. During interculture 
about a month after sowing, the dhaincha plants will be uprooted and trampled 
into the soil in order to serve as green manure. The practice results in an 
increase in the yields of paddy, by two or three maunds per acre. 

The Department of Agriculture, Himachal Pradesh, supplies packets of 
green manure seeds every year. Each packet, weighing one ounce, is priced at 
five nay a paise only. These packets are obtained from the Biochemist 
(^compost), Himachal Pradesh, Simla-4. 

Chemical fertilizers —Inorganic (chemical) fertilizers and organic manur¬ 
ing by ploughing in green manures and by compost making have been introduc¬ 
ed by the Agriculture Department as new methods of enriching the soil, the 
old methods being the simple farm-yard dung mixed with litter and the 
practice of folding sheep and goats in the fields. Chemical fertilizers have 
already made their value felt by the peasantry, though two factors are still 
working as an impediment to a speedy and extensive spread of the use of the 
fertilizers. The first factor is the financial one. The hill farmers, who, 
generally speaking, do not yet get enough cash out of their crops, cannot 
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afford to pay much for the chemicals. Although the State has been subsidising 
the supply to a certain extent, yet this financial assistance can, naturally, be 
rendered only within certain limitations. The second factor is the prejudice 
that has sprung up in some cases from the evil consequences of an excessive 
use of the fertilizers to the neglect of the organic manure. Such an unbalanced 
and excessive application of chemical fertilizers to the soil results, after a 
while, in some kind of impoverishment of the soil and there is an anti-climax. 
Efforts are being made by the Agriculture Department and the development 
blocks to remedy the situation by getting the people to follow a balanced 
course of applying inorganic fertilizers as well as organic manure in one form or 
the other. 

Demonstrations, with fertilizers, supplied free of cost, are laid on a large 
scale in the cultivators’ fields, on almost all the crops, to educate the cultiva¬ 
tors with regard to the method of application, and, as a result, thereof, the 
use of chemical fertilizers is becoming popular. The distribution of the 
fertilizers has been attempted by the department through sale depots, which 
are sought to be spread all over, in the interior, within as easy a reach of each 
of the villages as practicable, and the transport charges upto the main places of 
the distribution are subsidised with a view to keeping the sale price at a pooled 
level throughout. The following quantities of fertilizers were distributed 
during the years 1952-53, 1956-57 and 1961-62. 


Name of fertilizers 

Quantity 

distributed in 

maunds 


19,52-53 

1956-57 

1961-62 

Ammonium sulphate 


461 

1054 

Super phosphate 

52 

125 

728 


Cultural methods to preserve fertility 

Mixed cropping, such as the cropping of maize with beans or with pulses 
like mash, and the growing of leguminous pulses, such as mash or moong, on 
the edges of plots, are worthy of mention among the traditional practices 
followed by the farmers to maintain the productivity of the soil. 

Agricultural diseases and pests 

Given below are the more important diseases and pests of crops, fruits, 
and vegetables, along with the remedial measures recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Bunt of wheat (Kaleoo)-'J'he disease is common in the humid regions of the 
district where it affects the seed and consequently the yield of the crop. No 
preventive measures used to be taken by the cultivators owing to lack of 
scientific knowledge. The Department of Agriculture now recommends 
treatment of seed with certain fungicides, before sowing, and this practice is 
being popularised. 

Loose smut {Kaleoo)-As the hot-water treatment or the solar-treatment of 
the seed to ward off this disease is not easily practicable, in view of accuracy 
required and the low temperature in the hills, the Agriculture Department has 
been stressing the use of the simple method of removing the diseased plants 
from the standing crops, as soon as the smutted ears appear,and of thus 
checking further infection and .spread. This method is being widely practised. 

Rust of wheat (f?afim)-The local wheat seed being very susceptible to this 
disease, the Department of Agriculture has introduced rust-resistant varieties 
of wheat and substantial quantities of these seeds have since been distributed 
among the cultivators for further multiplication to replace the local varieties. 
The cultivators have appreciated the new varieties which give higher yields. 
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Paddy-blast and other fungal diseases —Previously, the cultivators were 
quite ignorant of the loss of yield m paddy crop as a result of these diseases and 
they did not take any measures to check them. Treatment of seed with suitable 
fungicides, before sowing, has been recommended by the Agriculture Depart¬ 
ment and the cultivators are now taking to it. 

Field rats—Rats cause untold damage to the standing crops in the fields, 
particularly during the time of maturity. No control measures were taken 
by the cultivators except combating the pests in residential houses by the use 
of rat traps which did not prove very effective. The Department of Agri¬ 
culture now recommends the use of poison-baits and large-scale rat-killing- 
campaigns are organised by the department with the help of the cultivators 
who very much appreciate the usefulness of these methods. Insecticides are, 
sometimes, supplied free of cost or at subsidised rates of price. 

Pests of stored grain—These include wheat weavil (ghun), rice weavil 
(pathari) and grain and flower moth (lada). No local method of saving the 
grains in storage from the insect-damage used formerly to be adopted by the 
cultivators. The Agriculture Department, however, is now popularising 
insecticide treatments like the mixing of D.D.T. (Dichloro-diphenyl-trichloro- 
ethane) and the fumigation of the godowns. 

Agrotis (cut worm locally called toka) on potatoes and maize-This pest 
causes great damage to the potato and the maize crops in the early stages of 
their growth and no effective measures were known to the cultivators to check 
the pest. The Agriculture Department now recommends the use of insecticides 
like B.H.C. (Benzene Hexza Chloride) and Aldrin which prove effective and the 
cultivators are slowly but steadily taking up these measures. 

Damage by sparrows is checked in crops like wheat, by growing awned 
varieties, and generally by scaring sparrows away by beating of drums, empty 
tins etc. which are kept hung in the fields. Monkey causes damage to crops like 
maize and fruits wherever the fields are situated close enough to the forest 
areas. Porcupine damages crops like potatoes. Wild bears cause huge damage 
to maize crop and to fruits. Jackals cause damage to maize crops, especially 
in tahsil Bhattiyat. The common and age-old practices to ward off these 
vermins are shooting them off or scaring them away. In some cases baiting 
with poisonous material is also tried under the advice of the Agriculture De¬ 
partment. 

Early and late blight of potatoes-No attention was previously paid by the 
cultivators to the checking of this disease and it was believed to be a natural 
calamity against which there was nothing that could be done. The Agriculture 
Department recommends clean cultivation and the use of disease-free seeds for 
sowing, along with spraying of the crop with fungicides. The cultivators have 
not yet taken up spraying owing to the cost and labour involved. 

Virus diseases of potatoes—The local varieties of seed have become 
degenerated because of virus-infection and the cultivators were not conscious of 
the fact. Disease-free seed produced at Agriculture Department farms, is now 
being supplied to the cultivators and they are further advised and given train¬ 
ing to rogue out the diseased plants from the fields to check further spread of 
the diseases. The improved seed has found favour with the cultivators. 

Epilachana beetle on potatoes (Pam)—The pest is responsible for caus¬ 
ing a huge damage to the crop of potatoes both at lower and higher eleva¬ 
tions and the department has now started a large scale-campaign against it. 
Spraying of the crop with fifty per cent D.D.T. at the rate of three pounds in 
one hundred gallons of water has proved very effective. The cultivators have 
taken up this control measure widely. 
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Aphid on vegetable crops and other pests like cabbage butterfly 

(Jilin )—Except diistins? with ash and hand picking of the insects, no method 
used to be adopted by the cultivators to control the pests. The department 
now recommends dnsting and spraving with D.D.T. and nicotine sul¬ 

phate solution, which measures are becoming popular and are being adopted by 
the cultivators. 

Jassids on brinjals—This pest causes substantial damage to the leaves of 
the vegetable crop and can be controlled effectivelv bv spraying with D.D.T. or 
B.H.C. 

Epilachana beetle on brinjals—It causes considerable damage by eating 
the leaves of the crop and can be controlled bv dusting or spraving with D D.T. 
or B.H.C. 

Black blister beetle on lady-finger—It is a serious pest of the vegetable 
crop and can be controlled bv spraying with D.D.T. or B.H.C. 

Diseases of fruit trees like peach leaf curl and citrus canker—The 

Agriculture Department recommends the spraying of fruit trees with suitable 
fungicides and this meausure is being adopted by the cultivators who were 
ignorant of any means to control these diseases. 

Sanjose scale and woolly aphid on apples and other hill fruits—The 

Department recommends spraying of the trees during the dormant period with 
insecticides like diesel-oil emulsion and spraying operations are carried out in 
the shape of large scale campaigns during the winter months. The growers 
knew no remedy before this. 

Apples, plums and peaches are damaged by fruit flies (Ghorri). Spraying 
with D.D.T. has proved quite effective. Flying foxes cause much damage to 
the fruits of apples, pears, peaches, mangoes etc. The only control lies in 
organising shooting campaigns at their roo.sting places and such campaigns were 
extensively organised by the Department of Agriculture during the years 1952 
to 1954. Peach curl Aphis causes great damage to peach trees by the curling 
of the leaves which ultimately results in the dropping of the fruit. Spraying 
with hasudin proves effective. Stem and shoot borer causes great damage to 
apple and peach trees. Plugging with kerosene oil and petrol proves effective. 
De-foliating beetle on apples causes severe damage to the foliage of the trees in 
early spring season and can be controlled by spraying with D.D.T. or B.H.C. 
Citrus leaf minor causes great damage to the leaves at the sprouting stage as 
well as to older foliage. Dusting or spraying with B.H.C. or D.D.T. proves 
effective. 

The control mea.sures recommended above are still rather slow in gaining 
popularity with the culti\ ators who had previously known only the methods 
of hand-picking of the insects and dusting with wood-ash. This slow pace of 
popularity may be either because finance is a limting factor or else because 
the utility and the effectiveness of new remedies have not yet made a strong 
and lasting enough impression on the people. 

Agricultural research centers and schools 

There are as vet. m this district, neither any agricultural schools or 
colleges nor any agricultural research centres to evolve new varieties of crops 
or to conduct agronorn’cal experiments. Improved seeds of crops and vegetables, 
better fruit plants and modern cultural practices, recommended by the 
Agriculture Department after trials at the research stations of the Pradesh 
situated in other districts, are, however, fir.st tried, for purposes of the district, 
on the departmental seed multiplication-cum-demonstration farms, progeny 
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orchards, and nurseries, within the district, to assess their suitability to the 
local conditions, and those found useful and suitable are then introduced and 
popularised bj' demonstration on the Government farms and in the fields 
progressive cultivators. A chain of such stations for trial, demonstration, and 
multiplication, is being established under different climatic conditions in the 
district. A brief description of the existing farms, nurseries, and orchards, 
is given below. 

Seed multiplication farm, Bhanota —The farm was started in the year 
1949-50 by taking over an area of 19.20 acres of land belonging to Muslim 
evacuees. The main function of the farm is to conduct trials on different 
varieties of improved seeds and multiply the seeds of varieties suited to local 
conditions for distribution to the cultivators. Wheat and paddy, among the 
cereals, and linseed, among the oilseeds, are the main crops that are raised on 
this farm. 

Seed multiplication farm, Thulel— The farm, which came into existence 
in 1961 bv the acquiring of an area of 12.50 acres, is being utilised for raising 
improved seeds of paddy and wheat. Other crops like linseed, gram, etc. are 
also grown in rotation. 

Potato development station, Alha —This station was started in the year 
1950 bv taking over some forest land with a view to multiplying disease-free 
foundation-seed of improved ■v'arieties of potato for further multiplication and 
distribution amongst the cultivators. The station is also being utilised, in a 
secondary way, for multiplying improved seeds of cereals, in rotation with 
potato for meeting the seed requirements of higher hills. 

Progeny-cum-demonstration orchard, Rajpura —An area of 18.50 acres 
was taken over from the Revenue Department in the year 1956-57 to start a 
seed multiplication farm. As most of the area was found to be more suitable 
for horticultural purposes, and as there was no progeny orchard close enough 
in the Chamba Block, it was converted into a progeny-cum-demonstration 
orchard in 1958-59. Part of the area is also being used as nursery for raising 
fruit plants for distribution. 

Progeny orchard, Kilor— This orchard was started in the year 1956-57 
by taking over an area of about twenty-five acres from the Forest Department. 
It is situated in the area suitable for apple and stone-fruits and is being 
utilised for raising the plants of pomiferous fruits as well as stone-fruits. The 
plants being raised in the nursery are catering to the needs of the cultivators 
of the surrounding areas. 

Progeny orchard, Naila —This orchard is situated about one and a half 
miles from Tisa. It was started in the year 1956-57 by taking over an area 
of ten acres from the Revenue Department. Here, progeny trees of pome 
and stone-fruits are being raised. In addition, a plant-nursery of these fruits 
has been started. This orchard will, in addition to serving as demonstration 
orchard to the growers of the surrounding areas, supply to them the requisite 
fruit plants suitable for the locality. 

Progeny-cum-demonstration orchard, Ulans —Brahmaur has great 
potentialities for raising apple and, may be, for dry fruits like walnut, chilgoza, 
hazelnut etc. To raise the fruit plants of such varieties, an area of about ten 
acres has been acquired. Here, quality-fruit-plants are being planted to make 
a demonstration orchard. Part of the area is also being used for raising fruit 
plants of the above kinds. 
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Fruit plant nursery, Chuari —Here three acres of land has been taken 
on lease since 1953-54 with the object of raising citrus plants and stone-fruit 
plants for which the Bhattiyat tahsil is well suited. 

Fruit plant nursery, Sarol —This nursery has been started in an area of 
one and a half acres and is mainly producing stone-fruit plants and citrus 
plants for distribution in the surrounding areas. 

Fruit-plant-nursery, Kilar— With a view to catering to the needs of the 
people in the Pangi area, a small fruit plant nursery has been started here. 
Plants of temperate fruits and stone-fruits are being raised here for distribution 
to the people of the Pangi area. 

Vegetable research station, Bhagot —This area which is about three acres 
and which is situated near the Chamba town, is being utilised for carrying on 
varietal trials on different vegetables suitable for sub-tropical conditions. The 
seeds of selected varieties of vegetables like carrot, cabbage, knol-khol, radish, 
turnip, etc., are also being multiplied and their seedlings are being raised for 
supply to vegetable grow'ers. 

The above account will serve to give an idea regarding the activities of 
the Agriculture Department during the First and the Second Five Year Plans. 
As regards the future plans, the work as will be seen below, is proposed mostly 
to be continued on the same lines wnth more emphasis on establishing research 
and demonstration centres to cater to local conditions. Besides, in view of the 
suitability of climatic conditions of the district for raising of fruit trees, and 
wdth a view to averting the dangers of soil erosion, it is proposed to pay more 
attention to afforestation through the dev'elopment of horticulture as well as to 
undertake other anti-erosion measures to save further losses of agricultural 
land and at the same time, to bring cash income to the farmer as much as 
possible. 

Activities during the Third Plan 

Although during the first two plans, quite a net work of seed multiplication 
farms, progeny orchards, nurseries and potato development stations were 
established in the Chamba district with a view to meeting the requirements of 
the cultivators in respect of improved seeds of various crops and fruit plants, 
some development blocks in the district are still without such centres of acti¬ 
vity. Therefore, it is proposed to establish some more of these things 
during the Third Plan so that each block may have, at least, one seed multipli¬ 
cation farm, one progeny orchard and one nursery. 

For the development of horticulture, one whole-time Horticultural 
Development Officer has already been appointed for the Chamba district. This 
officer will give particular attention to the further development of the existing 
progeny orchards and nurseries and also to the establishment of new ones so 
that the cultivators may get still more technical help and guidance and a large 
number of fruit plants at cheap rates. It is also proposed to upgrade the 
existing progeny orchard at Kilor into a research station for temperate fruits, 
because, at present there is no fruit research station in the district. Special 
attention will also be paid to the development of dry fruits in the Pangi and 
Brahmaur areas of the district because these areas, especially the former, seem 
to have suitable agro-chmatic conditions for growing various dry fruits. For this 
purpose, one progeny orchard is proposed to be established in each of these 
two areas. 

As, at present, there is no research station for crops and vegetables, a 
research station is being established at Sarol, near Chamba under the charge of 
an Assistant Botanist foil seeds), who will take up research work on various 
crops and vegetables with a view to evolving suitable varieties for the district. 
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Since honey and ghee are two important commodities exported from the 
district, greater attention is to be paid to further improve the quality and 
quantity of these two commodities. For this purpose, the existing bee farm at 
Sarol and the ghee grading laboratory at Chamba are intended to be further 
strengthened, both in respect of staff and equipment. It is ultimately proposed 
to have a full-fledged agricultural research station for the Chamba district be¬ 
tween Sarol and Rajpura, so that the agricultural problems of the district may 
be tackled from all angles. Since Sarol and Rajpura are situated at a distance 
of only three-four miles from the district headquarters, this station, in course 
of time, is expected to become a highly important centre of activity and to ful¬ 
fil the long-felt needs of the district in research. 

In order to intensify soil-conservation-measures on agricultural lands, 
a sepaiate division, designated as the Mandi-Chamba Division has already been 
created under the charge of a Soil Conservation Officer, whose headquarters, 
at present, are at Mandi. One Assistant Soil Conservation Officer, with 
necessary supporting staff, will be stationed in the Chamba district to take 
care of the requirements of the district. This organisation will take up various 
soil-conservation-measures, particularly bench terracing on agricultural lands, 
fifty per cent of the expenditure incurred on which will be treated as subsidy 
and the remainder as long-term-loan. It is also proposed to establish a research- 
cum-demonstration centre for conducting studies on various aspects of erosion 
as prevailing in the district. 


Organisational set up 

District level organisation —The following categories of staff of the 
Department of Agriculture are posted for routine departmental administration 
and for carrying out the programme of agricultural development. 

(1) District Agricultural Officer. 

(2) Horticultural Development Officer. 

(3) Regional Potato Development Officer. 


(4) Assistant Soil Conservation Officer. 

(5) Assistant Agricultural Marketing Officer. 

(6) Agricultural Inspectors in the development blocks. 

(7) Agricultural Inspectors incharge of departmental farms. 

(8) Horticultural Assistants incharge of progeny orchards. 

(9) Agricultural Inspector (headquarters). 

(10) Assistant Biochemist (compost). 

(11) Plant Protection Assistant. 

(12) Agricultural Marketing Inspector. 

(13) Ghee Chemist, Incharge Ghee Grading Scheme. 

(14) The Technical .\ssistant. Incharge of Potato Development. 


(15) Manure Supervisors. 

(16) Agricultural Sub-Inspectors attached to Agricultural Inspectors, 
incharge of farms as well as those posted on extension works m the 
dev'elopment blocks. 

The functions and responsibilities of the above staff are given below. 

The Agricultural Sub-Inspectors posted in the development blocks are 

meant to assist the Agricultural Inspectors in the collection of various indents 

Tor improved seeds, fruit plants, insecticides, etc., and in the distribution of 
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these agricultural commodities, as also to help the farmers in the block, in the 
matter of improved agricultural practices, through the Village Level Workers. 
The Agricultural Sub-Inspectors posted on the departmental farms and progeny- 
orchards and nurseries work under the supervision and control of Agricultural 
Inspector or Horticultural Assistant concerned. They supervise the various 
technical aspects of the different farm operations and horticultural operations 
which are carried out through the Beldars and casual labourers engaged for the 
purpose. 

The Manure Supervisors posted in the development blocks are primarily 
meant for developing the local manurial resources by demonstrating methods 
for preparation of better and large amounts of organic manure from the waste 
materials of various farms and habitations. They also provide practical guidance 
in the field to the Village Level Workers in this behalf. Manure Supervisors 
also help in fertilizer distribution and fertilizer demonstration, and in the collec¬ 
tion of soil samples for fertilizer advice. They work under the day-to-day 
control of the Block Development Officers. 

The Agricultural Inspectors posted in development blocks are charged 
with the responsibility of implementing the agriciilii ral programme in the 
blocks under the technical guidance of the District Agricultural Officer. The 
Agricultural Inspectors attached to the blocks are under the day-to-day admi¬ 
nistrative control of the Block Development Officers. The Agricultural 
Inspectors incharge of farms are to carry out the seed multiplication programme 
according to the approved cropping schemes. They work under the direct 
control and supervision of the District Agricultural Officer. The District 
Agricultural Officer is assisted on the technical side, in the execution of different 
programmes at the district le\-el, by one Assistant Biochemist (compost), one 
Horticultural Assistant, one Plant Protection Assistant and one Agricultural 
Inspector (headquarters). All these district level specialists work under the 
control of the District Agricultural Officer and derive further technical guidance 
from their respective specialist at the state level. The Assistant Biochemist 
(compost) assists in the execution of the programme of the development of 
local manurial resources. He is to render technical guidance and to supervise 
the work of the Manure Supervisor in the blocks He is also the Authorised 
Inspector under the fertilizer control order. The Horticultural Assistant 
concentrates on the work of horticultural development in the district and 
provides technical help in layin.g out orchards, giving demonstration in planting 
fruit plants, pruning, and top-working of inferior plants. The Plant Protection 
Assistant assits in the carrying out of plant protection measures against 
disease and insect attacks on crops and fruit trees. The Agricultural 
Inspector (headquarters) is the general assistant of the District Agricultural 
Officer and, in particular, helps his superior in the preparations of various 
technical reports and returns. 

The District .Agricultural Officer has the overall departmental responsi¬ 
bility at his level to carrv out the work of agricultural development within the 
district in accordance with the policy and instruction issued by the Director of 
Agriculture from time to time. He exercises technical and administrative 
control over the various farms of the district and holds the supply line to the 
development blocks. He arranges for the distribution of improved fruit plants, 
improved seeds of crops, fertilizers, plant-protection-equipments, insecticides, 
fungicides and improved implements. He has to popularise the introduction of 
improved agricultural practices and to carry^the findings of research from the 
laboratory to the field and vice versa. He is to disseminate knowledge of 
improved agricultural implements to the farmers. And he is to enforce the 
various enactments pertaining to agricultural development within the district. 
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Under the agricultural marketing services, one Assistant Agricultural 
Marketing Officer is posted in the district and is assisted by an Agricultural 
Inspector. This service collects information on market-intelligence and helps 
the farmers to secure a fair price for the various articles of their produce. A 
scheme for grading ghee under the Ag Mark Scheme of the Government of India 
has also been started. The laboratory of the Ghee Grading Scheme analyses 
samples of ghee received for sale and allows the use of the Ag Mark seal only to 
such samples as conform to the standard specification laid down for the purpose 
after conducting the requisite laboratory tests. 

Higher organisation—Briefly outlined the organisation above the district 
level consists of the Director of Agriculture, who is the head of the department 
and is assisted, in the Directorate, by the Joint Director of Agriculture and 
Assistant Director of Agriculture (headquarters) and in the field by the state 
level officers, on the extension and development side as also on the research 
side. The state level officers, on the e.xtension and developement side are 
Deputy Director of Agriculture (extension). Horticulturist to Himachal 
Pradesh Administration, Deputy Director of Agriculture (soil conservation). 
Potato Development Officer, Agricultural Marketing Officer, Agricultural 
Information Officer and Plant Protection Officer. The state level officers on 
the research side are Deputy Director of Agriculture (crop research). 
Horticulturist to Himachal Pradesh Administration, Agrostologist, Agricultural 
Engineer, Agricultural Chemist, Entomologist, Plant Pathologist, Agricultural 
Statistical Officer and Vegetable Botanist. The Director of Agriculture is also 
ex-officio Joint Secretary of the Department. He exercises administrative and 
technical control over the entire staff below him. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Area under fodder crops 

Painstaking tending of grasslands is practised in a few villages (such as 
Madgraon) in the Lahul portion of the Pangi sub-tahsil. Seasonal protection 
of privately owned or occupied areas kept for grass is known througout the 
district. However the cultivation of land for raising fodder crop has been 
unknown, and the example set by the Agriculture Department has not yet made 
many converts. Two things run counter to the practice being adopted by the 
farmers. The first is the general shortage of cultivable land, which is 
inadequate, on the whole, even for self-sufficiency in foodgrains. The second 
factor is the availability of pastures in state waste, wooded or unwooded. 
Pasturage in Government waste comprises, according to land-settlement records, 
47,18,015 bighas 4 biswas of charagah darkhtan (grazing lands with trees) and 
8,80,467 bighas and 7 biswas of charagah bila darkhtan (grazing land without 
trees), the total being 55,98,869 biglias and 4 biswas. 

There are some signs tending towards a change in this pattern of livestock 
raising. For one thing, the increasing erosion of soil, resulting from the 
cumulative effect of centuries of uncontrolled grazing and some natural causes, 
has stirred the consciousness of the need of closure against grazing in several 
areas, potentially prone to erosion, or already actually affected by erosion. 
Secondly, the emphasis on the improvement of the breeds of livestock has 
increased tlie desirability of better feeding than can be possible in merely 
letting the livestock loose over common grazing lands to fend for itself. If 
these developments culminate, to an appreciable extent, in stall feeding and in 
a reduced number of livestock, a certain amount of planned and conscious 
cultivation of fodder crops will become inevitable. Because of the competition 
with foodgrains for a share in the limited re.sources of cultivable area, it might 
be better for the uncultivable grasslands in private ownership or occupation to 
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be taken in hand for a systematic encouragement of good grasses and elimina¬ 
tion of poor and obnoxious ones. In addition to raising grasses, planting of 
trees, the foliage of which provides nutritious fodder to the livestock, could be 
resorted to on a far larger scale than has ever been practised so far. Some kind 
of such planned raising of the fodder for livestock will be absolutely essential 
if the needs of soil conservation, the desirability of improved breeds, and the 
requirements of foodgrains are to be harmonised in the best possible balanced 
and integrated whole. During the year 1959-60, berseem was sown in an area 
of about fifty acres and an equal area was put under jawar for purposes of 
fodder, by certain farmers who responded to the suggestions by the Departments 
of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. In order to intensify fodder cultivation, 
in the district, it is proposed, during the Third Five Year Plan period, to 
establish fodder-demonstration-centres and to distribute seeds of fodder-crops 
to the cultivators at subsidised rates. 

At present the main sources of fodder are hay made out of the grass 
growing on the gliasnis (privately owned or occupied grasslands), stalks of 
maize and rice, chaff of wheat and pulses and, to supplement these resources, 
foliage of trees like bitil, thiman, kharak, barh, karali, sali, kowh, and dhoun, 
which grow’ either on the land of the cultivators or in the state wastes, and 
are lopped as and when necessary. The quantity of fodder available from all 
sources is, on the whole, inadequate, especially owing to the fact that most of 
the area, during the winter season, becomes snow’-bound and, therefore, the 
herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and goats from many of the higher regions 
have to migrate to the lower and w'armer regions. The pressure on the grazing 
land is considerably heavy, because firstly the number of livestock is large, 
secondly, a sizeable part of the grazing land is under erosion; and thirdly 
intense winter season renders all the alpine pastures inaccessible for a consider¬ 
able part of the year. The system of stall-feeding has not yet taken roots, and 
this fact also tends to increase the pressure of pasture lands. 

Livestock 

The following table contains the livestock statistics of the district as 
collected during the recent settlement operations and during the regular 
quinquennial censuses of 1951 and 1956. 



Xahsil Cattle Buffaloes Sheep Goats Horses, ponies Pigs Total Poultry 

and donkeys 
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Cattle—The cattle have registered some increase during the census of 
1956 over the previous one of 1951. This increase can be ascribed to the 
control of contagious animal diseases which, in the past, used to take a heavy 
toll owing to non-existence of veterinary hospitals and other remedial preven¬ 
tive resources. The indigenous breed is of a poor quality' both for the milch- 
COW'S and the draught animals. The inherent inferiority of the breed has, 
through the generations, got accentuated by the meagreness of care and atten¬ 
tion bestowed. The cattle of the average owner have hardly ever (except during 
winter in the snow-bound villages) received any feeding care apart from the 
liberty that the animals enjoy to shift for themselves in the open grazing 
grounds. Beef eating having been practically unknown down the centuries, there 
has been no human check on the increase of numbers, and this has, in a way, 
led to further deterioration in quality, because the numbers have been rising at 
the cost of quality. 

Buffalo—As in the case of the cattle so also in respect of buffaloes, there 
is an increase in their number in the year 1956 as compared to the quinquennial 
census figure of 1951. This increase too is due mainly to the same reasons as 
have been stated in respect of cattle. The buffalo came to the district much 
later than the cattle and, as an animal in large keeping, its arrival on the scene 
would not seem to be much older than three quarters of a century or so. As a 
source of milk, a buffalo is decidely much heavier in yield and richness than the 
local cow, despite the fact that the general breed of the buffalo obtaining in the 
district is not of any particularly superior grade either. As a matter of fact, 
gradually in the course of the last decade, the buffalo has come so much to the 
forefront as a milk animal that it practically dominates the markets of milk, 
butter and ghee, as compared with the cow. The buffaloes and their tradi¬ 
tionally professional owners, the nomadic Gujjars, continue to grow in numbers; 
so much so that, on the one hand, the sons of the soil the agriculturists who 
have roots in the locality in the shape of landed holdings and permanent 
hearths and homes, and who, but for stray cases of buffaloes maintained pri¬ 
marily for domestic requirement of milk, are, essentially and overwhelmingly, 
the keepers of cattle, and sheep and goats, rather than buffaloes, have already 
started resenting quite loudly the growing encroachment, as they see it, upon 
their grazing resources, by the increasing herds of buffaloes brought in every 
year bv the nomadic Gujjars, and, on the other hand, the Forest Department, 
has already set the ball rolling in adopting control and checks to restrict 
the number of buffaloes, as one of the measures to prevent erosion, the buffalo 
being bracketed with the goat as the most dangerous of all the livestock from 
the point of soil conservation. 

Dairy farming—Each household maintains its own shed for livestock. 
There is no community shed in the district. No provision was made during the 
first tw'o Five Year Plans specifically for dairy development, though in order to 
improve the milk-yielding capacity of the cattle and buffaloes, a cioss-breeding 
scheme has been in operation. 

Sheep breeding 

The statistics of the two past quinquennial censuses reveal that the number 
of sheep has shown a tendency towards decrease. This picture emerging 
from the figures of 1956 census, however, sharply conflicts with that produced 
by the enumeration carried out during the settlement operations, in 1956-57, 
as this enumeration reveals not a decrease, but a substantial increase, the 
sheep population according to this enumeration being 2,58,275, against 2,.50,80l 
returned in the 1951 census. Thanks mainly to the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, the 
Chamba district leads all the districts in Himachal Pradesh in its sheep wealth. 
The sheep in the Chaurah tahsil are believed to have a better quality of wool 
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than the wool sheared from the sheep of Brahmaur due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the Chaurah sheep are taken for grazing in the Pangi area where better 
grasses are found as compared to the grasses growing in the pastures of the 
Brahmaur area, and, also, owing, probably, to some merino blood in them as a 
result of certain earlier attempts at the improvement of the breed by crossing 
of the local sheep with the merino rams. There is, however, no appreciable 
difference between the yields in wool of the sheep of these two areas. The weight 
of fleece per sheep per annum ranges from one and a half pounds to two pounds. 
Within the district itself, sheep is by far the largest in number of all the species 
of livestock. 

Goats—The number of goats too has decreased according to the compari¬ 
son between the last two censuses. However, as in the case of the sheep, the 
settlement enumeration turns the tables, with regard to the goats also, and 
shows an increase rather than a decrease, the comparative figures being 
1,94,863 according to the settlement enumeration and 1,69,111 according to the 
1951 census. Third in order of population among the livestock, the goat is 
mainly useful for its suitability as a pack animal on paths too dangerous for 
larger beasts of burden, and for its flesh and hair. Branded as one of the most 
destructive of animals, from the stand point of soil-conservation, this poor 
creature is due for a heavy hand in the weeding down of its population. The 
prejudice, already existent quite formidably, has been fanned still more by the 
policies being adopted in certain foreign countries e.g._, the policy of extermina¬ 
tion being followed in Pakistan. 

Horses, ponies, mules and donkeys—This district has never had its 
strong point in livestock in these species. The highly mountainous terrain and 
the centuries of undeveloped means of communication have acted detrimen¬ 
tally to the development of these bridal animals and beasts of burden. And 
now that the improvement in communications is taking the shape of vehicular 
traffic, the future trend will, if anything, be more adverse, in the long run, than 
before. 


Poultry farming 

The following table gives an idea of the number of birds in each tahsil 
together with tahsilwise Muhammedan population ;— 


Name of tahsil 

Number of poultry 
birds 

Muhammedan 

population 

Chamba. 

2,847 

2,459 

Chaurah. 

6,334 

5,521 

Bhattiyat. 

1,515 

541 

Pangi. 

— 

— 

Brahmaur. 

59 

— 


It will be seen from the above table that the Chaurah tahsil leads in 
poultry-keeping, Chamba coming next, Bhattiyat third, and Pangi bringing up 
the rear in a blank tail with Brahmaur just nominally ahead. The higher posi¬ 
tion, in this respect, of the Chaurah tahsil is explainable by the presence of the 
heaviest Muhammedans population, in that tahsil, of the whole population of 
Muhammedans in the district. In fact, the relative positions inter se of the 
tahsils and sub-tahsils in respect of poultry rearing correspond very signifi¬ 
cantly to the comparative positions of the Muhammedan population. This is 
so, because, while the Muhammedans have never had any feelings against 
poultry as an item of diet, the overwhelming majority of the Hindus have, till 
very recently, held strong views against poultry as food. Conscious efforts on 
the part of the official agencies concerned with the developmental activities 
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have alread}’broken down quite a bit of this prejudice against poultry. There 
is now a definite trend towards raising poultry, even among Hindus, for mar¬ 
keting purposes, if not for food purposes, or for both. This is a change for the 
better, mainly because it will mean a substantial subsidiary source of income to 
the farmers, and, partly because, when, in course of time, the Hindu farmers 
also come to accept poultry for food, there will be a definite enrichment of 
their diet. It maj- be mentioned here that, as a result of poaching and a very 
much increased number of licensed hunters and sportsmen, game is no longer 
as plentiful as it used to be before, and this decline still continues. Apart 
from other undesirable consequences, the result is a fall in the food-resources, 
and poultr}’ will step into this gap. 

With a view to encouraging the farmers to take to poultry-farming on a 
good scale and on improved lines, the Animal Husbandry Department started 
a poultry farm at Chamba during August 1955, with a foundation stock of one 
hundred and ten birds of improved breeds. This number of birds has now in¬ 
creased to five hundred and eleven including one hundred layers. Distribu¬ 
tion of birds and eggs, free as well as priced, to the people from this Govern¬ 
ment farm has been progressing well. 

Organisational set up 

The work with regard to the running of the veterinary hospitals and 
dispensaries and to providing of facilities for catde breeding in the district is 
being carried out by the Assistant Animal Husbandry Officer. Each hospital 
is provided with a Veterinary Assistant Surgeon, a Veterinary Compounder 
and, a Stock .Assistant who looks after the field work. Each veterinary dispen¬ 
sary is managed by a Stock Assistant assisted by class IV employees. The 
Manager of the Sheep Breeding Farm, Chamba, is the controlling officer of the 
staff of the farm, the sheep and wool e.xtension centres, the wool analysis 
laboratory, and is also administrative head for the poultry schemes. Above 
the district level, the Director of Animal Husbandry is the administrative, 
technical and supervisory authority as the head of the department and is also 
the ex-officio Joint Secretary of the Department. Besides him, there are, at 
the State level, a Deputy Director, a Poultry Development Officer, a Planning 
Officer, an Extension Officer, an Animal Geneticist, a Dairy Development 
Officer, an Information Officer, a Marketing Officer, a Disease Investigation 
Officer, a Statistician, an Assistant Agrostologist, a Cattle Development Officer, 
a Liver Fluke Control Officer, a Sheep and Wool Development Officer, an 
Officer Incharge Training Sheep & Wool and an Officer Incharge Veterinary. 

Measures to improve the quality of breeds and to secure greater output 

There is, as yet, no research centre in the district aiming at improvement 
of the breeds of livestock for securing greater output or for any other purpose. 
However, cross breeding with better breeds is being tried, and there is, in this 
endeavour, an element of research in the sense that, to a certain extent, the 
results of any particular permutation and combination for cross breeding are 
uncertain and involve a trial. For improvement in sheep, there is a sheep 
breeding farm of great importance at Sarol. The principal objects of this farm 
are as follows : — 

(1) To evolve an improved breed by— 

(a) selective breeding of the indigenous breeds; 

and 

(b) cross breeding of the local breeds with superior ones. 

(2) To build up a pure flock of superior breeds, to facilitate the progra¬ 
mme of breed-improvement without having to face the expense and 
difficulty of importing rams of these superior breeds from foreign 
countries. 
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(3) To analyse the quality of wool (for this purpose there is a wool ana¬ 
lysis laboratory). 

(4) To record important observations pertaining to sheep husbandry, 
including diseases etc. 

(5) To study the improvement which can be effected in rural conditions 
and the possibilities of establishing rural sheep development projects. 

The better breeds being adopted for crossing with the local ones are, 
Ramhouillet Polwarth and Hissar Dale. Besides fulfilling the primar}^ object of 
improvement in breeds, this farm will, incidentally, serve to set up models in 
certain things related to the rearing of sheep. To supplement this farm as also 
to further other programmes of sheep and wool development, sheep and wool 
extension centres are also being set up in a number of places in the interior. 
There is yet no regular farm devoted to the breed-improvement of other live¬ 
stock. However, stud bulls of improved breeds have been distributed in good 
numbers all over the district, bearing in mind the differences in altitudinal and 
topographical regions, namely. Red Sindhi bulls, Sahiwal bulls, Jersey Sindhi 
bulls, Hariana bulls, and Murrah (buffalol bulls. To strengthen the effectiveness 
of this distribution of stud bulls, key villages have been organised so as to inten¬ 
sively cover the surrounding villages attached thereto. 

Segregation of the unfit has not yet made much headway, and extermi¬ 
nation has not yet made even a start. While plain practical inconvenience or 
difficulty is the only discouraging factor for simple segregation, age-old and 
strongly deep rooted religious sentiment still scotches the very idea of deli¬ 
berate extermination. Tiadition has not handed down any cattle fair or cattle 
show. However, in the wake of the planned development ushered in after 
Independence, cattle shows, as below, have come to be among the features of 
animal husbandry in this district:— 

(a) Shows organised by the community development blocks. 

(b) Shows organised by the .Animal Husbandry Department. 

(c) Shows that form a part of the Gosamvardhana celebrations. 

In 1957 the district had the honour of being the venue for the Annual 
Hill Regional Cattle and Poultry Show. 

Animal diseases and remedial or preventive measures 

The district has no particularly bad name for animal diseases, though it 
cannot be denied that it has its full share of sporadic and stray diseases as well 
as occasional outbreaks of epidemics. This place, which, before merger, had 
but one veterinary hospital, and that located at the headquarters, and pri¬ 
marily and mostly devoted to the livestock of the raja, already boasts seven 
veterinary hospitals and eight veterinary dispensaries, and the future holds a 
still better promise. To cater to the needs of the roaming and nomadic buffalo 
herds of the Gujjars, there is a mobile veterinary dispensary. 

Steps calculated to provide prevention have also been taken. A Rinder¬ 
pest Eradication Scheme has been completed in the district. An immune belt 
against rinderpest has been created at the foot hills. Hospitals have also 
done vaccination work in the area, with the freeze dried goat tissue vaccine. 
And now lapianised avinised freeze dried vaccine is being used for immuni¬ 
sation at the higher altitudes. Outbreaks of black quarter and anthrax are 
sporadic in nature. Prophylactic vaccination is done where previous outbreaks 
have been recorded. 
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Activities during the Third Plan 

Strengthening of sheep breeding farm in Chamba—During the Second 
Five Year Plan, one sheep breeding farm was established at Sarol in the year 
1958-59 with the objective of evolving suitable breeds carrying superior quality 
of wool. The work was started with a foundation stock of one hundred and 
eighty Gaddi sheep to be upgraded with Polwarth and Rambouillet. Apart 
from this, selective breeding amongst Gaddi sheep is being carried out. During 
the Third Five Year Plan it is proposed to intensify the work already in hand 
bv increasing the livestock and introducing new exotic blood to the existing 
livestock. 

Sheep and wool laboratory—In order to ascertain the results achieved 
by cross breeding, one wool laboratory will be attached with the farm. 

Strengthening of the existing sheep and woo) extension centres—In 

order to provide rams of superior germ-plasm and to acquaint the breeders 
with better sheep-management practices, four sheep and wool extension centres 
were established in the district during the Second Five Year Plan. During 
Third Five Year Plan, it is proposed to upgrade two of these centres to stud 
ram production. centres where fifty ewes and ten rams of established breed 
will be maintained. The rams are loaned out to the breeders during the 
breeding season and withdrawn off season. 

New Centres-It is further proposed to establish four new sheep and 
wool extension centers during the Third Five Year Plan, with the above 
objective. 

Establishment of three transit camps—Most of the flock owners (sheep 
and goat breeders) are migratory i.e. they move to higher altitudes during the 
summer season and move down to lower region during winter. T1 ere were 
no camping facilities for them on their routes, with the result that quite a 
large number of sheep and lambs are lost every year. Now' the department 
proposes to establish three transit camps where facilities for stay will be 
available both for the livestock and the flock owners. 

FISHERIES 

In the past and before the Fisheries Department came into existence, the 
fisheries work was not properly organised. There was no rational system of 
licensing, the licence fee being one rupee for residents of State and two rupees 
for outsiders irrespective of the gears used and of the richness or otherwise 
of the fisheries available. Among the fisheries-regulations no provision for 
closed season existed though a seven-mile-tract of river Ravi and Sal Khad 
near Chamba town was closed to general fishing and served as a sanctuary and 
a special preserve for the rulers and nobles. There were thirty to forty licen¬ 
sees in the whole of the erstwhile Chamba State. No provision to save the 
fish from wanton and indiscriminate catching existed in the fisheries-regulations 
in vogue at that time. Efforts to introduce trout made in the days of the 
rajas met with little success. 

After the creation of Himachal Pradesh, the enforcement of the Indian 
Fisheries Act 1897 and the Punjab Fisheries Act, 1914 along with a comprehen¬ 
sive set of rules framed thereunder brought this district at par with the other 
districts of the Pradesh in the matter of fisheries management. The aforesaid 
reserved tract of seven miles was opened to the public and fishing was brought 
under a uniform licensing sv.stem. In 1948, the fisheries establishnicnt formed 
a wing of the Forest Department and this arrangement continued upto 1950 
when the Fisheries Department started functioning as a separate unit. Necessary 
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staff was appointed to look after the conservation and developmental work at 
district level. The development of inland culturable waters has received consi¬ 
derable attention of the department and already an appreciable work has been 
done in this direction. 


Riverine fisheries—The Chamba district has a net work of rivers and 
streams, details of which from the stand-point of fisheries, are given below:- 


SI. No. 

Name of river system 

Effective length 

1. 

River Ravi 

60 miles 

2. 

Siul Khad 

35 miles 

3. 

Chakki Khad 

20 miles 

4. 

Debar Khad 

16 miles 

5. 

Behral Khad 

15 miles 

6. 

Sal Khad 

15 miles 

Total 161 miles 


The rivers and streams have rather poor natural fish fauna of 
importance. Experiments are being conducted to plant mirror carp {cyprinus 
carpio) in these waters, and if the trial is successful, it will go a long way 
towards solving the problem of fish scarcity in these waters. At present, mahsir, 
labeo diplostomus (gid) and oreinum sinuatus (Himalayan barbel) are available, 
but not in plenty. 

Fishing as mentioned above, is regulated through rules framed under the 
Indian Fisheries Act, 1897, and the Punjab Fisheries Act, II, 1914 as applied 
to Himachal Pradesh and the salient features thereof are given below:- 

1. Fishing is allowed only under licence. 

2. There are three classes of licence i.e. “General ‘A’ ”, “General ‘B' ” 
and “Rod and Line” depending upon the richness of the fisheries 
concerned. 


The licence fees are as under: — 


Period General A 

General B 

Rod and Line 

For the year or any part there¬ 
of exceeding fifteen days. 

Rs. 6 

Rs. 4 

Rs. 5 

For a period not exceeding 
fifteen days but, in the case of 
rod and line, longer than one 

Rs. 2 

Rs. 2 

Rs. 2 

day. 

For one day. 


• •• 

Rs. 0.50 


(3) Fishing is allowed with the following gears:- 

(a) Rod and line. 

(b) Long line. 

(c) Hand line. 

(d) Spear. 

(e) Casting net with minimum mesh of one inch square. 

(f) Drag net with stake net used in conjunction with it with a minimum 
mesh of one-and-half inch square. 

(g) Other nets called nilotu and pand with minimum mesh of one-and- 
three quarter inch square. 
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4. There is a size restriction under which no important indigenous fish 
species, e.g. mahsir less than twelve inches in length, gid and 
Himalayan barbel less than nine inches in length, can be caught or 
killed or sold. 

5. Erection of weirs, dams or diversion of water with intent to kill fish 
is prohibited. 

6. Use of poison, dynamite or explosive for killing fish is prohibited. 

The waters specified below have been declared as sanctuaries and all 
fishing is prohibited in these waters:—■ 

(a) A stretch nf half a mile of the Sal stream from the electric power 
house to its confluence with river Ravi (both sides). 

(b) A stretch of six furlongs of the Debar stream from Tooal to Jolna 
(both banks). 

Pond fisheries— The pond culture is of valuable interest. Derelict ponds 
and tanks have been renovated and brought under mirror carp culture. 
Important among these are the Sarol tank, the Khajiar lake, the Kakira pond 
and the Sind pond. The Sarol tank is still the main breeding centre of mirror 
carp in the district and is producing every year an appreciable number of 
fingerlings to meet the local demand. Mirror carp culture in other potential 
water-bodies of the district is underway. The introduction of the fish in 
Himachal Pradesh, the credit for which goes to Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh 
Bhadri, Lieutenant Governor, Himachal Pradesh, promises verv well to prove 
a great boon to pisciculture in standing waters in this district as in other 
districts of the Pradesh. Moreover, reclamation of swampy areas within the 
district is going on to bring these wasteful and unhealthy areas under mirror 
carp culture. 

Organisational set up 

District level organisation —The district level officer of the Fisheries 
Department is the Assi tant Warden of Fisheries and his functions are, among 
other, the adoption of conservancy measures to safeguard the fisheries of the 
district, the issue of fishing licences within his jurisdiction, the checking of 
the incidence of illegal fishing and prosecute the offenders and, the propaga¬ 
tion of fish through cultural practices. The Assistant Warden of Fisheries 
is assisted in his duties, by a Fisherv Miikaddam and three Fishery Watchers, 
posted at palces of importance. Their main functions are the patrolling of 
waters within their respective jurisdictions to stop incidence of illegal 
fishing, and the taking of conservancy measures under the guidance of the 
Assistant Warden of Fisheries. 

Higher organisation -The technical head of the department is the Deputy 
Director of Fisheries, Himachal Pradesh, while the administrativ^e head of the 
department is the Chief Conservator of Forests, Himachal Pradesh, who also 
functions as ex-officio Secretary of the Fisheries Department. 

FORESTRY 

Importance of forestry in the economy of the district 

To say that forests beautify the landscape of a place is probably to men¬ 
tion merely something of aesthetic value, though, in terms of what is now 
called ‘tourism’, even this value may be convertible into eronomic gain by 
attracting tourists. Any way, forests do not end up, in their utility, with just 
rendering the locality picturesque. There are definite advantages of substantial 
value accruing from the forests in several other fields. 
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Forests are known to scientists to exert a beneficial influence in promoting 
rainfall. And when it rains, a wooded piece of land fares far better in the 
catching and holding of the rain water than a treeless area. This prevention 
of surface run-off is valuable not merely from the point of view of the 
retention of moisture, but also in that it checks erosion and thus conduces to 
the conservation of soil. In this respect the existence of the forests are of 
special importance in a terrain like that obtaining all over the most part of the 
Chamba district, which is characterised by slopes commonly far more marked 
than gentle and often sharp and even steep. No locality can Idb rich in 
natural and wild fauna unless it is rich in forests. To come nearer to the 
inhabited level, human life in places like the Chamba district is still so much 
dependant on timber for building purposes and on fuel for the purpose of 
keeping the hearth warm, that, without good forests, the entire economy 
would be seriously jeopardised. The requirements of timber are n^ t peculiar 
to the locality. It is still country-wide, and exports of timber for construc¬ 
tional requirements to various parts of India have given the forests, all 
these numerous generations, a very high place among the sources of State 
revenue. In fact, today, the forests, yield, without question, the largest 
percentage of the total revenues of this district, and, for that matter, of the 
entire Himachal Pradesh. The importance of forest would easily bear a 
repetition so far as the conservation of soil goes. This district is perhaps 
the most seriously affected one, among all the districts of Himachal Pradesh 
bv the predominant natural calamity of erosion. And, according to the 
experts, this natural calamity is not so whole-heartedly natural after all. 
It is man himself, they say, who by the reckless exploitation of the forests 
and neglectful attitude toward regeneration, create conditions that lead to 
erosion, thus rendering the calamity very largely artificial. 

Forest managment —Such being the tangible and every day importance 
of forests, a wise, systematic, planned and balanced management of forests 
gains obvious necessity, and the Forest Department of today is actually 
intended to provide such a scientific and realistic handling of this wealth of 
the society. 

Brief history of the past forest-management —The year 1864 marks the 
beginning of the recorded history of forest management in Chamba. 
Previously, the control vested wholly and solely in the raja’s discretion and, 
though no records exist, the presumption is very strongly in favour of the 
absence of any rationalised exploitation and afforestation. In that year, the 
reserved portion of the forests was leased by Raja Sri Singh to the British 
Forest Department for ninety-nine years subject to a revision of the rules 
and terms ev'ery twenty years. The annual payment originally ensured to 
the durbar under this arrangement was twenty-one thousand rupees, out of 
which two thousand and five hundred rupees were to be returned annually 
to meet the expenses of the forest conservancy. At the first revision in 
1884, it was arranged that no \ art of this original annual payment should 
be returned and that the State should, in addition receive two-third of the 
net profit. At the next revision in 1904, the income of the State was raised 
still further so as to cover the whole revenue accruing to the British Govern¬ 
ment under the agreement after the deduction therefrom of all sums spent 
on management, supervision, protection and improvement of the forests. In 
short, the entire net income became payable to the durbar. 

On the first April of 1908 the management of the reserved forests was 
restored experimentally to the raja for a period of five years in the first 
instance subject to the condition of the management being modelled on 
lines approved by the British Government. Thence onward till thirtieth 
April, 1913, the management of the reserved forests was under the raja of 
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Chamba on an experimental basis and on first May, 1913 the ninety-nine 
years’ lease was cancelled and retrocession was permanently confirmed 
subject to the condition .— 

(i) that the State would after the expiry of the working plans in force 
then, get a new working plan prepared by Imperial Forest Service 
Officers and would follow the prescription thereof as well; 

(ii) that control forms would be submitted to the Inspector General of 
Forests, India, and facilities would be afforded to the Inspector 
General of Forests and to the Chief Conservator of Forests, Punjab, 
for making inspection; 

(iii) that the State would get an Imperial Forest Service Officer on 
deputation, paying his salary, deputation allowance and contribution 
towards leave and pension for the management of the forests; 

(iv) that the State would get its own Forest Rangers trained at the 
Dehra Dun College gradually to replace those on deputation from 
the Punjab; and 

(v) that the record of rights of user and of the privileges, as it then 
stood, was not to be altered except that privileges, which were not 
for grazing of buffaloes, sheep and goats, could be granted in cases 
of emergency and for periods not exceeding one year in duration. 

With the restoration of the reserve forests to the State, two units, viz. the 
reserved forests and the undemarcated protected forests, came into existence 
for the sake of management. The reserved forests went under the control of the 
Imperial Forest Service Officer, designated as the Conservator of Forests, 
Chamba, and the undemarcated protected forests, known usually as the 
revenue forests, came to be managed by the State through its own officer 
designated as the Superintendent of revenue forests. The two sister departments 
were independent of each other, except to the extent that, in technical matters, 
the Conservator of Forests was the adviser. Pasture lands, which were knowm 
as contract areas, were, also managed and controlled by the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. After the formation of Himachal Pradesh, these two departments were 
amalgamated, on the first August, 1948, and the new set-up came under the 
control of the Himachal Pradesh Forest Department. Areas of both these 
types of forests being vast and extensive, for purposes of management, the forests 
were split up into two territorial charges viz. the Chamba and the Chaurah 
Forest Divisions. The pasture lands were also transferred to the Forest Depart¬ 
ment from the Revenue Department. 

The undemarcated forests in the Chamba and the Chaurah tahsils had no 
regular system of working upto the year 1954. The Himachal Pradesh Forest 
Department has revised the Upper Ravi working plan and, now', important 
undemarcated forests have also been included in the working plan. The work¬ 
ing plan dealing with the forests situated in the Pangi sub-tahsil is also under 
revision and all undemarcated forests will also be included in the revised plan. 
The forests in the Bhattiyat tahsil are worked under the Dalhousie and 
Bhattiyat working plans. The Dalhousie working plan is also under revision. 

Character of the vegetation 

The forest-vegetation of the district varies considerably, chiefly owing to 
elevation and rainfall. Starting from the south-w'est boundary of the district, 
adjoining the Kangra and the Gnrdaspur districts of the Punjab, along the 
Hathi Dhar and the low hills between Dunera and Dalhousie, the principal 
forest tree is the chil (pinus longifolia). This species is found either as open 
forest mixed with scrub undergrowth, or as dense pure forest, as for example, 
near Bakloh and Dalhousie. The chil is also found along the banks of the Siul 
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and the Ravi rivers upto an elevation of about five thousand feet. Near 
Dalhousie it is associated with the ban oak (quercus incana) and bras 
{rhododendron arboreum) upto seven thousand feet. Throughout the region of 
the lower hills, the following trees are commonly met with : tun {cedrela toona), 
tali {albizzin sp ), kakarain (pistacia integerrima), simbal {hombax malibaricum), 
bohr (ficus bengalensis), pipal (ficus religiosa), dhak {butea frondosa), amaltas 
(cassia fistula) and krai (bauhinia), the last three being remarkable for their fine 
flowers. 

Ravi and Siul Valleys-The second region m.ay be roughly described as the 
basin of the Ravi and Siul rivers, in which, at elevations between seven 
thousand and twelve thousand feet, the principal timber trees are the deodar 
(cedrus libani), the spruce or tos (picea morinda) and the silver fir or rai (abies 
webbiana)', throughout these forests, the blue pine or kail (pinus excelsa) is 
commonly found mixed with the deodar, and towards Brahmaur this tree 
becomes the principal species. The deodar is found either growing by itself to 
. form pure forest, or mixed with its associated species, the blue pine and spruce, 
at elevations of seven thousand feet to nine thousand feet, and more rarely with 
the silver fir upto ten thousand. The great majority of the Chaniba deodar 
forests are of the mixed type in which the deodar only forms a small propnar- 
tion of the stock, being generally found along ridges and spurs, and the interven¬ 
ing hollows being occupied by the firs. In these forests, natural reproduction 
of deodar is generally poor. Outside the deodar producing area, there is a large 
extent of fir forest; sometime mixed, at higher elevations, with the karo oak 
(quercus semecarpifolia). These forests are chiefly of value as summer grazing 
grounds and for the protection they afford to hill sides. They are also of use in 
conserving the water supply in the springs and streams. In this region three 
oaks are met with; the ban (quercus incana), the mohru (quercus dUatata) and 
the karo (quercus semecarpifolia). The ban is generally found at about seven 
thousand feet, the mohru between seven thousand and nine thousand feet 
and the karo at elevations upto twelve thousand or thirteen thousand 
feet. The bhuj or birch (betula utilis) is found growing with the white 
rhododendron ( R. campanulatum) and the stunted dhup (juniperus recurva). 
All these oaks are eagerly lopped for fodder when growing in the vicinity of 
villages. The other principal trees of this region are the walnut (akrot, khor), 
juglans regia', elm (marar), ulmus wallichiana] maples (mandar), Acer sp horse- 
chestnut (gun), aesculus indica; hill toon (dattri), cedrela serrata; (kharak), 
celtis susfralis; (kakarain), pistacia integerrima] (arkhol, tifri), Rhus sp.; ash 
(sunnu), frakinus excelsior a.i\d ftoribunda] box (shamshad), buxus sonpervirons] 
olive (kau), olea ferrugina] alder (piak), almnus nepalensis and nitida] (chirindi), 
litsea zehlanica] willows (bed), Salix sp., poplars (stifeda, kanlu), populus ciliata, 
horn-beam (chakhro), Carpinus sp.; yow (barmi), taxus baccata and (bras) 
rhododendron arboreum. 

Pangi Valley—The third region to be described is the Pangi Valley. 
There the forests are found along the banks of the Chander Bhaga river, 
flowing here at an elevation of about seven thousand feet. Owing to the 
remoteness of this place and to the high passes over which the monsoon has to 
cross before reaching here, the rainfall of this region is very much less than 
that of the other region of Chamba, and the character of the forest vegetation 
alters accordingly in certain respects. In these forests, the deodar and blue- 
pine are predominant, easily holding their own against the firs, which do not 
attain the same size as in the other areas and occupy quite a subordinate 
position. The deodar and blue-pine here grow in profusion, and there is no 
lack of natural reproduction in the foiests. In the neighbourhood of Dharwas 
is also found on a fairly good scale, the edible pine or chilgoza (pinus 
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gerardiana). The following points peculiar to the vegetation of this region 
are worth notice :— 

(1) There are no oaks although there are elevations suitable for them. 

(2) The birch {hetula utilis), found in other places, only at the highest 
altitudes, here grown mixed with conifers at moderate elevations. 

(3) There is a remarkable prevalence of fraxinus xanthoxyloides, fraxinus 
excelsior, ash and walnut trees. Walnut, or walnut oil, is exported 
in large quantities to Lahul in exchange for wool. 

Forest produce —The main forest produce is, naturally, timber with fuel 
and charcoal as closely associated products of the trees. Besides, there are 
trees capable of being put to other economic uses, as enumerated hereunder ;— 


SI. 

No. 

Botanical name. 

Common name. 

1. 

Acer spp. 

Maples 

2. 

Aesculns indica. 

Horse chestnut 

3. 

Juglans regia. 

Walnut 

4. 

Fraxinus floribunda. 

Ash 

5. 

Alnus nitida. 

Kosh 

6. 

Ulmus wallichiana. 

Marinu 

7. 

Cedrela serrata. 

Hill toon (Darle) 

8. 

Cedrela toona. 

Toon 

9. 

Betula utilis. 

Bhojpatra 

10. 

Betula alnoides. 

Kathbhuj 

11. 

Poptdtts species. 

Poplars (Safeda) 

12. 

Salix species. 

Willow (Biuns) 

13. 

Sapindus Mukorossi. 

Soapnut (Ritha) 

14. 

Bauhinia spp. 

Kachnar 

15. 

Salmalia malabaricum. 

Simbal 

16. 

Morus serrata. 

Hill mulberry [Kammu) 

17. 

Morus alba. 

Mulberry (Chimmu) 

18. 

Azadirachta indica. 

Drek 

19. 

Melia Azedarach. 

Bakain 

20. 

Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Sissoo (Shisham) 

21. 

Grewia oppositifolia. 

Beuhul 

22. 

Pistacia integerrima. 

Kakre 

23. 

Cassia fistula. 

Am alt as 

24. 

Albizzia spp. 

Siris 

25. 

Acacia Catechu 

Katha (Khair) 

26. 

Prunus cerasoides. 

Pajja 

27. 

Terminalia spp. 


28. 

Eugenia jambolana. 

Jamun 

29. 

Cordia obliqua. 

Passura 

30. 

Olea cuspidata. 

Kan 

31. 

Jacaranda ovalifolia. 

Jacaranda 

32. 

Machilus spp. 

Korwala 
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SI. 

No. 

Botanical name. 

Common name. 

33. 

Buxux sempervirens. 

Boxwood (Shamshad) 

34. 

Phyllanthus emblica. 

Aumla 

35. 

Celtis australis. 

Khirak 

36. 

Ficus spp. 


37. 

Myrica nagi. 

Kapfal 

38. 

Quercus incana. 

Ban oak 

39. 

Quercus dilatata. 

Morn oak 

40. 

Quercus semecarpifolia. 

Kharsu oak 

41. 

Quercus glauca. 

Bani 

42. 

Arundinaria spp. 

Bamboo 


Majority of these trees becomes useful to the agriculturists by providing 
foliage for fodder or litter. Others are important for fruit, such as juglans 
regia (walnut), bauhinia spp. (kachnar), morus alba (mulberry), eugenia jambolana 
(jamun), phyllanthus emblica {autnla) and myrica nagi (kapfal). Resin 
extracted from pinus longifolia {chit) is also one of the most important for®st 
products. 

Forests do not contain trees only. There grow, besides trees, bushes, 
herbs and grasses, some of which are also more valuable than as mere fodder. 
The vegetable drug-wealth of the Chamba district may conveniently be dealt 
with under the following main heads (on the basis of their relative economic 
importance) ;— 

(1) Drug plants with brisk and constant market demand. 

(2) Drug plants with moderate or occasional market demand. 

(3) Drug plants with potential market demand. 

(1) Drug plants with brisk and constant market demand :— 

(1) Aconitum chasmanthum {Kaura patis). 

(2) Aconitum heterophyllum. Wall. {Mitha patis). 

(3) Aconitum violaceum, ]3icq. (Tilla). 

(4) Berheris aristata, Berberis asiatica and [Kemal or Resaunt plant). 
Berberis lycium. 

(5) Podophyllum bexandrum, Royle. [Ban kakri). 

(6) Viola serpens, Wall. (Banafsha). 

(7) Veleriana Wallichii. DC. [Mushk-bala, semak). 

(8) Jurinea macrocephala, Benth. (Dhup). 

(9) Saussurea Lappa, C. B. Clarke. (Kulh). 

(10) Holarrhena antidysenterica, Linn Wall. (Kurtzi-bark or Kaura 
indrajau). 

(11) Gentiana kurroo, Royle. [Kaur or Karu). 

(12) Swertia ehirata, Buch. {Chirayata). 

(13) Atropa acuminata, Royle ex Lindley. (Indian Belladonna jharka). 

(14) Picrorhiza Kurrooa, Royle ex Benth. [Kaur or Karu). 

(15) Salvia Moorcroftiana,\tzW. (Thuth). 

(16) Ephedra gerardiana. Wall. [Somlata). 
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(17) Ephedra intermedia, Schr. and Mey. 

(18) Colchicum luteum, Baker. (Hirantutiaja or Snanjan-a-tallah). 

(19) Artemisia mariiima, Linn. (Santomu plant). 

Aconitum chasmanthum, Wall. (Kaura patis) —The plant is a biennial herb, 
one to three feet high, found in sub-alpine and alpine pastures of the district. 
The tubers (root), which are of medicinal value, possess Indaconitine and are 
used as a substitute for English aconite in several ailments, 

Aconitum heterophyllum. Wall. iMitJia patis) —It is a biennial herb with 
heteromerous leaves. It is found in sub-alpine zones of the district. The root, 
which contains Atisine as its active constituent, is used in medicine as anti- 
periodic and tonic. 

Aconitum violaceum, Jacq. [Tilla] —The plant is a perennial herb found in 
sub-alpine and alpine zones of the district. The tuberous root is used in 
medicine as a pleasant tonic. 

Berberis aristata DC. (Kemal) —This plant and some other allied species are 
common throughout the district between three thousand and about eight 
thousand feet of elevation. The yellow roots of these shrubs yield a brown and 
bitter e.xtract called rasaunt in commerce. Rasaunt is a useful household 
remedy in conjunctivitis. 

Podophyllum hexandrum, Royle. (Ban-kakrit —It is a glabrous, succulent 
perennial under-shrub found between five thousand and eight thousand feet of 
elevation in the district. Root and rhizome, which contain a resin and 
podophyllotoxin, are used in medicine as drastic purgative and cholagogus. 

Viola serpens, Wall. [Banafsha) —The plant is a small perennial, best found 
in temperate forests of the district. The flowers, which contain Violine are 
used in medicine for their expectorant and emollient properties. 

Acacia Catechu wild. (Khair)—Khair is a moderate sized tree, found in the 
Siwalik hills of the district. The heart-wood, on boiling with water, yields 
katha, possessing catechu and catechu-tonic acid of commerce. Katha is used 
as an astringent, especially in the preparation of betel. 

Valeriana wallichii DC. {Mushkbala ot Nakh nihani) —It is a biennial herb 
most common in sub-alpine and temperate forests of the district. The root 
and rhizome contain a volatile oil used as a flavouring agent in tobacco, soap 
and perfumes. 

Jurinea macrocephala, Benth. (Dhup) —It is a perennial herb with woody resi¬ 
nous roots, found in alpine pastures of the district. The root of the plant is 
the dhup of commerce. 

Saussurea lappa, C. B. Clarke. (Kuth) —It is a perennial undershrub found in 
alpine zones of the district. The plant has a rare natural distribution. It is 
now going to be cultivated on large scale. The root of the plant contains an 
aromatic oil, and is called cestuso root in commerce. It is used in asthma etc. 
but mostly exported to China and Japan where it is burnt as incense. 

Holarrhena antidy senterica, Linn Wall. {Kurtzi bark)-It is a small deciduous tree 
found in the Siwalik zone of the district. The root and the Stem-bark are the 
medicinal parts used in diarrhoea and dysentery (amoebic). 

Gentiana knrro, Royle and Picrorhiza kurrooa, Royle ex-Lindley. {Kaur or 
Karroo) —These are perennial herbs found in alpine zones of the district. The 
roots contain a bitter glucoside called gentiopicrin and are used as aromatic 
tonics. 
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Swerlia chirata, Buch. (Chirayata )—It is an annual herb found commonly in tem¬ 
perate and alpine zones of the district. The whole plant is medicinal, and is 
used as a bitter tonic and febrifuge. 

Atrofa acuminata, Royle ex-Lindley. (Indian belladonna or Jharka ]—The plant 
is a perennial herb of temperate zone. Leaves and roots are medicinal, used, 
as a substitute for the English belladonna, as a sedative, anti-spasmodic, and 
mydriatic. 

Ephedra gerardiana,'Wall. (Somlata)-The shoot and its branchlets are the 
economic parts which contain ephedrine of commerce which is used for various 
ailments in modern therapy. 

(2) Drug plants with moderate or occasional market demand :— 

( 1) Pistacia integerrima, Stewart. (Kakar singhi). 

( 2) Bergenia ligulata, Wall Engl. {Pashau bedh). 

( 3) Punica eranatum (Desi anar). 

( 4) Terminalia belerica, Roxb. (Beherf). 

( 5) Terminalia chebula, Retz. (Harrey). 

( 6) Centella asiatica, Linn (Urban brahmi booti). 

( 7) Angelica glauca, Edgew (Cobra). 

( 8) Taraxacum officinale, Wigg. (Dudhali). 

( 9) Rhododendron campanulatum, Don. (Kashmiri Patha). 

(10) Gymnema sylvestre, R. Br. {Gurmar). 

(11) Swertia angustijolia, Bach. 

(12) Onosma hracteatum, Wall (Rattanjot or Rat'a). 

(13) Withania somnifera, Dunal. 

(14) Thymus serphyllum, Linn. {Ban ajawan). 

(15) Cinnamornum Tamala, Fr. Nees. (Tejpat). 

(16) Emblica officinalis, Gaertn. (Amala). 

(17) Mallotus philippinensis, Muell. (Kastnal). 

(18) Orchis laUfolia, Linn. {Salam panja). 

(19) Asparagus racemosus. Will. {Satawar). 

(20) Dioscorea deltoidea. Wall. (Kniss). 

(21) Acorns calamus, Linn. [Bach). 

(22) Salvia moorcroftiana. Wall. (Thuth). 

(23) Terminalia chabiila, Retz (Marcy). 

(24) Angelica glauca, Edgew. {Chora). 

(25) Rhododendron campanulatum, Don. {Sarangal). 

(26) Withania somnifera, Dunal. {Ashjandha). 

(27) Polygonatum multiflorum, Allioni and "I Salam 

Polygonatum verticillatum, Allioni. J misri 

(3) Drug plants with potential market demand : — 

There are about one hundred and fifty to two hundred species of medicinal 
plants more, found in this district, which are used in the Ayurvedic and the 
Unani systems, and which have at present a negligible annual demand. The 
statement given below will assist in giving an idea of the annual income of the 
forest produce derived during the last ten years : — 
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On account of the scientific and systematic exploitation of the forest produce, the annual income has shown 
remarkable inciease, more particularly during the last three years. If the pace of progress, in this direction is ma 
tamed, the forest income will continue to be one of the major source of the Government-revenue in this district. 
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Scientific exploitation and development 

The first step towards scientific exploitation is the preparation of a 
working plan. The plan is based on enumeration and classification of the 
principal trees of value, and provides for a systematic and periodic exploitation 
calculated to serve the double purpose of earning revenue, and at the same 
time of ensuring a continued preservation and regeneration of the forest wealth. 
Artificial regenerations in a methodical and well organised rotation, closely 
linked w'ith the felling of trees for forest exploitation, as also sowings and 
plantings for afforestation of areas originally treeless, are integral parts of 
all the scientific working of the forests. In the actual working of the forests, 
namely in the felling of trees, in the conversion of the felled trees into scantling 
etc., and in the carriage of the processed timber, scientific methods are being 
or intended to be, introduced so as to replace human labour as far as possible, 
by the forces of nature harnessed through science, as, for example, transporta¬ 
tion of timber by water or by wire-rope and the mechanised methods of logging. 

Apart from the artificial regeneration (i.e. sowing any planting) of the 
principal trees of value, the Forest Department carries out the following works 
of development: — 

1. Demarcation of forests with a view to avoiding any encroachment on 
State owned forest areas. 

2. Construction of roads, paths, buildings in the forest areas so as to 
make it possible to develop and also to turn to account forest 
resources. 

3. Propagation of bhabar grass which is used in the manufacture of 
paper. 

4. Survey and improvement of medicinal herbs. 

5. Soil conservation. 

The menace of soil erosion is highly prevalent in various parts of Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh and more particularly in the Chamba district. In order to cry 
a halt to this natural calamity it was essential that there should be an adequate 
strength of personnel trained in the technique of checking soil erosion. This 
need having been recognised by the Himachal Pradesh Administration, it was 
deemed expedient to start a school for imparting training in soil conservation. 
Consequently, in the year 1956, during the Second Five Year Plan period, a 
soil conservation training school was started at Mamul in the Chamba district. 
It was subsequently shifted to Dalhousie. The main object in opening the 
school has been to train subordinates of the Forest Department and the 
Agriculture Department, in the soil conservation methods, so that various 
soil conservation projects in the Pradesh might be executed successfully leading 
ultimately to a riddance of the soil of this pernicious calamity. In a year 
three courses are held each for four months in duration and thus three batches 
are trained annually. At the end of third quarter of the year 1962 sixteen 
batches had received training while the seventeenth batch was under training. 
There is a proposal to extend the duration of the course to six months. The 
strength of the staff, which originally consisted of an Instructor, in the scale 
of a Forest Ranger, an Assistant Instructor, in the scale of a Forester, and a 
Peon, has now been increased to comprise an Instructor (class II), two 
Assistant Instructors, two Deputy Rangers, two Clerks and nine class IV 
Government employees. 

A total area of 423.65 square miles of forests and alpine lands 
have already been surveyed. 
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Three experimental nurseries, viz Bhanota, Banikhet and Kalatopc, at 
approximate elevations of three thousand feet, five thousand feet and ei^ht 
thousand feet above the sea level, respectively, have been started in the dist¬ 
rict. On these nurseries, experimental cultivation of some valuable plants is in 
progress. These are rauwolfia serpentiana (sarpagandha), chrysanthemum 
cinirariefolium (Pyrethrum), digitalis purpurea (fox-glove), digitalis lanata 
(wooly fo.x-glove), atropa helladonna (belladonna), hyoscyamus niser (Egyplian 
henbane), humulus lupiilus (hops), anthemum graveolens (dill), ammi vtsnaga and 
ammimajus. Experiments for finding out the best methods of sowing, cultiva¬ 
tion, har\'esting, pre-marketing treatment, and storing, etc. are being carried 
out on certain indigenous drug plants such as valeriana wallichii (mushkbala or 
nakh nihani) podophyllum hexandrum (ban kakri) and datura stramonium 
[datura). Aconites [patis) and dioscorea deltoidea (kmss) are now being added 
to the list. 

Notable works carried out from 1948-49 to 1960-61. 



Pre 31.3 57 period. 

Post 31.3.57 period. 


Demarcation of forests. 


Boundary pillars 
constructed. 


7,763 

Cost. 

— 

Rs. 16,801 


Construction of buildings. 


Buildings constructed. 

16 

39 

Cost. 

Rs. 43,802 

Rs. 1,42,198 


Construction of roads. 


Length constructed. 

102 miles 

123 miles 

Cost. 

Rs. 62,062 

Rs. 3, 47,464 

Soil conservation & Afforestation. 


Govt, forests. 

Area afforested. 

381 acres 

1,645 acres 

Cost. 

Rs. 81,261 

Rs. 1,88,230 

Panchayat forests. 
Area afforested. 


288 acres 

Cost. 

Training in soil conservation. 

Rs. 72,455 

Students trained. 

— 

347 

Cost. 

— 

Rs. 47,172 


Animal transport. 


Horses & mules purchased. — 

8 

Buildings constructed. 

— 

2 

Cost. 

— 

Rs. 20,691 

Survey, cultivation & improvement of medicinal herbs. 

Survey done over an area of — 

423.65 sq. m. 

Area planted. 

— 

14.5 acres. 

Buildings constructed. 
iCwtA-cultivation tried 

— 

12 

over an area of. 

Cost on all the above 


100 acres. 

items of work. 

— 

Rs. 1,65,069 
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Pre 31.3.57 period. pre 31.3.57 period. 

Water supply. 

Water supply to buildings. — 

Cost. — 

Forestry survey. 

Boundary pillars constructed. — 

Cost. — 

Pasture improvement scheme 

Area grown with fodder plants. — 

Sowing done. — 

Cost. — 

Activities during the Third Five Year Plan 

With a view to making up the deficiency in the percentage of forest areas, 
to stopping the menace of soil erosion, and to stabilizing the income from the 
forests in the Chamba district, various schemes w’ere started under the First and 
the Second Five Year Plans. But much could not be done in this respect on 
account of monetary limitations, paucity of trained staff and other bottle-necks, 
like the short working season in the Pan^i and the Brahmaur areas and the 
shortage of labour etc. To augment what has already been done under the 
First and the Second Five Year Plans and to do something over and above 
that, an elaborate programme of works has been chalked out for execution 
under the Third Five Year Plan. 

Forestry Development Schemes—Extension of forestry (including farm 
forestrv) scheme aims at the extension of plantations in village waste lands and 
in the forest areas which have become denuded as a result of erosion or 
excessive grazing or over-fellings. The object is to meet, first and foremost the 
demand of the local people for fuel, fodder and small-sized timber as also to 
recover and re-clothe the denuded forests with valuable tree growth. It is 
proposed to tackle sore points first, with the limited amount at the disposal of 
the department and to afforest one hundred and ninety-five acres under this 
scheme. 

Economic plantation scheme envisages at a cost of about Rs. 1,97,600 
the raising of plantations of trees of economic value such as mulberry, wallow, 
poplars, w’alnut ash-wood, maple and bamboo etc., in the blank areas within 
the demarcated and reserved forests of this district. The raising of such plan¬ 
tations is urgently required to meet the demands of various industries, espe¬ 
cially cottage industries. It is proposed to raise such plantations over about 
1,277 acres. 

A Plan provision of Rs. 10,84,000 exists under the head ‘Consolidation’. 
This scheme will cover survey and demarcation of Government forests, delimi¬ 
tation of private forests and execution of forest settlement works. Besides, 
proper boundary registers and maps of forests will be prepared for future 
guidance and settlement of disputes. Field discrepancies, which are reported to 
be many, will be set right in collaboration with the revenue staff. This wmrk is 
of utmost importance from the management point-of-view. It is proposed to 
survey and demarcate fifty thousand acres of Government and private forests in 
addition to settlement works. 

Grazing and pasture improvement scheme aims at the proper develop¬ 
ment and management of grazing and pasture lands at a total cost of 
Rs. 55,150. It will not only meet the essential requirements of the rural 
population and the nomadic Gujjars, but will also prevent soil erosion. 


5 

Rs. 13,333 


1603 
Rs. 20,401 

51 acres. 
197 acres. 
Rs. 6,802 
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Rehabilitation of degraded forests is also proposed. The forests which 
have reached the point of extinction due to excessive fellings or over-grazing, 
or erosion, or all or any two of these causes, and are forests only in name, 
need to be rehabilitated. With the funds amounting to Rs. 32,720 provided 
in the plan, areas about one hundred and seventy-five acres will be rejuvi- 
nated during the Third Five Year Plan. 

Under development of minor forest produce a scheme for the 
survey, cultivation, and improvement, of medicinal herbs has been drawn up 
with a financial outlay of Rs. 1,21,100. Some work, in this respect, was 
done during the Second Five Year Plan, but much has to be done under the 
Third Five Year Plan. Work in this direction will not only be contribution 
to making India self-sufficient in the requirement of medicinal drugs but will 
also go a long way in ameliorating the economic condition of the local people. 

Communications —The present and the proposed roads of the Public 
Works Department generally do not pass through manv of the forests. Many 
of the forest products which can be taken out and made a source of rev'enue 
to the State are not e.xploited for want of communications. To make the 
rich forests more accessible and to facilitate their inspection and economic 
utilization, it is proposed to construct inspection paths to the extent of about 
one hundred and twenty-one miles during the Third Five Year Plan at a 
total estimate cost of Rs. 3,03,780. Apart from the roads proposed to be 
constructed under this scheme, roads are also to be constructed under 
‘65 A Capital Outlay' according to the funds to be made available from 
year to year during the Third Five Year Plan. Three miles and si.x 
furlongs of jeepable road, eight miles and two furlongs of bridle path and 
seven miles and four furlongs of inspection path were constructed during 
1861-62 at a cost of Rs. 1,18,220. 

For the proper and efficient discharge of departmental duties, it is proposed 
to provide means of transport to the forest officers who have to remain on 
tour for long in the interior where no means of transport are available for the 
carriage of their kit and office record. Jeeps, horses and mules are proposed 
to be purchased for this purpose. In all, seven horses and mules and tvo jeeps 
are proposed to be purchased for official use by the forest officers in the Chamba 
district. The total amount earmarked for this scheme is Rs. 66,630. 

W^ith an amount of Rs. 9,750, water supply will be made available in 
about four colonies of the Forest Department in the district during the Third 
Five Year Plan. This will not only ease the drinking water problem in some of 
the colonies but will ahso facilitate the irrigation of forest nurseries usually 
started in the compounds of forest building. 

The provision of proper housing for the executive and the ministerial 
staff is very urgently needed in the interior. During the Third Five Year Plan, 
as many" as forty buildings are proposed to be constructed at a total cost of 
Rs. 3,30,700. Apart from these buildings seventeen buildings are also to be 
constructed under ‘65 A Capital Outlay’ according to the funds to be made 
available from year to year during the Third Five Year Plan. 

Protection of the forest against illicit fellings, grazing and forest fires has 
become a big problem in itself. Illicit exports of valuable forest produce is 
also on the increase. Provision, under the forest protection scheme has been 
made for the purchase of three guns and the construction of three check posts 
and two buildings for the W’atchers at a cost of Rs. 6,700. 

Soil Conservation Scheme —Soil con.servation is a serious problem in Himachal 
Pradesh. Making the public at large soil conservation minded is a matter of 
great importance. This requires, inier alia, field demonstrations. F'or this 
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purpose two centres, each extending over a thousand acres, have been selected 
in the Chamba district, where demonstrations in checking various types of 
erosion in river training, in engineering works in fields protection, will be given 
to the zamindars facing similar problems in their own lands. Rs. 9,56,600 
have been provided for the execution of this scheme. 

Floods are among the results of erosion taking place in the catchments. 
Flood problems relate not only to sudden and excessive discharge in rivers but 
also to excessive sediment-loads in the run off. Conservation measures are 
designed to retard the flow of run off to minimise soil losses and, consequently, 
the sediment-loads in the rivers. To check this excessive sediment-load in the 
Ravi river, which flows from one end to the other of the Chamba district, and 
Chenab River, which flows through the Pangi area of the district, pasture 
improvement, river fringe-plantations, and engineering works have been pro¬ 
posed to be executed over about 4385 acres at a total cost of Rs. 9,56,000. 

To reduce the silt content and the velocity of water and also to store 
water for minor irrigation, tanks and check-dams have been proposed to be 
constructed during the Third Five Year Plan. Two tanks and not less than 
five check-dams will be constructed at a total cost of Rs. 43,600. 

Soil conservation in river valley projects (centrally sponsored 
scheme)—This scheme originally meant for the Mandi district, forming part of 
the catchments of the Sutlej and the Beas rivers, has been extended to a portion 
of the Chamba district as well, because some portion of the Bhattiyat tahsil of 
this district goes into the catchment of the Beas river. Afforestation and other 
works over about two thousand acres have been proposed to be done in this 
district during the Third Five Year Plan at a cost of Rs. 4,50,000. 

STATE ASSISTANCE TO AGRICULTURE 

The Himachal Pradesh Administration is empowered to extend financial 
assistance through loans and subsidies to the agriculturists under two 
enactments, namel}', the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 and the 
Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884. Under the former Act the loans are given for 
the improvement of land, such as for contour-bunding and terracing of fields, 
for horticulture and for growing more food otherwise. Under the latter, the 
loans are granted for the purchase of bullocks, seeds and fertilizers as also for 
the re-construction or repairs of house and cattle sheds damaged by flood or 
fire. The following statement denotes the amount of loans granted to the 
agriculturists of this district under the aforesaid enactments since the 
formation of Himachal Pradesh till 1958-59- 
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Loans advanced to cultivators under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 

1883. 


Year. 

For im¬ 
provement 
of land. 

For 

horticultural 

For growing more food 
otherwise.* 

Total. 


UuIUUoCa. — 

Loans. 

Subsidy. 


1948 to 1953 
1954-55 

3,425 

N I 
4,000 

L 


7,425 

1955-56 

6,775 

10,000 

1,68,811 

56,170 

2,41,756 

1956-57 

11,715 

10,000 

63,292 

8,624 

93,631 

1957-58 

48,566 

63,015 


• a • 

1,11,581 

1958-59 

7,560 

45,000 

... 

... 

52,560 

Total 

78,041 

1,32,015 

2,32,103 

64,794 

5,06,953 


Loans advanced to the cultivators under the Agriculturists Loans Act, 


1884. 


For 

For seed 

For 


Year. 

purchase of 

and 

reconstruction 

Total. 


bullocks. 

fertilizers. 

of houses. 



1948-49 NIL 


1949-50 

5,985 



5,985 

1950-51 

16,450 



• 16,450 

1951-52 

6,180 



6,180 

l952 -53 

1,300 



1,300 

1953-54 

6,453.12 



6,453.12 

1954-55 

8 975 



8,975 

1955-56 

23,225 


65,500 

88,725 

1956-57 

8,285 


5.000 

13,285 

1957-58 

16,480 


14,000 

30,480 

1958-59 

12,440 

1,316 

6,000 

19,756 

Total 

1,05,773.12 

1,316 

90,500 

1,97,589.12 


The agriculturists have taken good advantage of these facilities and their 
economic condition has certainly improved to the extent the loaned money has 
genuinely been used for productive purposes. 


* Apart from these, the Agriculture Department has advanced the following amounts 
of loans and subsidy under this scheme :— 

Year 

Loan 

Subsidy 

1955-56 

4,047 

1,800 

1956-57 

1,491 

524 

1957-58 

3,670 

6,a78 

1958-59 

1,577 

14,200 

1959-6.J 

10,000 

13,250 

1960-61 

12,420 

18,405 

1961-62 

5,000 

22,110 

Total 

.18,205 

77,267 
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FLOODS, FAMINES AND DROUGHTS 

Floods 

Floods in the sense of the overflowing waters of a river or stream in 
spate drowning or otherwise damaging or destroying property are hardly ever 
known, because of the highlying situation of the villages and towns as compared 
with the river bed even when there is in the bed far more water than usual. 
However, floods in the shape of a flooded river or stream eating away its 
own banks and thereby bringing down houses and property, or in the form 
of debris brought down by the flood-waters damaging or destroying property, 
are an occurrence of, practically, every year in some part or the other of the 
district and on a large scale or a small one. The mnjor floods of this kind in 
the Ravi and the Chenab rivers during the past few and the current decades 
came in the years 1947, 1951, 1955 and 1957. The banks of the rivers were 
badly eroded, resulting in damage to hundreds of acres of land and to a number 
of bridges at levels pretty higher than the highest flood-levels ever recorded. 

Loosely described as flood, because of the origin in excessive rainfall, 
though not, in any other sense, falling into the definition of floods, is another 
kind of calamity. Excessive rains, especially when they are sudden and heavily 
concentrated, cause land-slides and the result is often calamitous damage to 
agricultural property, livestock, buildings, and, at times, even to human 
beings. This kind of misery characterises the rainy season even more than the 
hardship caused by floods. Floods and erosion leading to land-slides are both 
attributable, in the last analysis, to excessive rain-water which is not caught 
up and absorved by the soil and which runs off to erode the soil or to suddenly 
swell rivers and streams. Afforestation and other anti-erosion and soil conserva¬ 
tion measures are now being taken on a considerable scale within the district. 
To a certain extent, these measures prove fully effective only when they cover 
the weak spots all over the catchment area, and, in the case of such portions 
of the rivers as fall outside the district upstream of the rivers, those measures 
would have to be taken higher up and outside the district also. Besides these 
long range preventive measures, immediate relief in various forms is rendered 
to the sufferers. 

Famines 

Enquiries made from the local people reveal that the area now comprising 
the Chamba district fell victim to a famine about thirty or forty years back. 
The then administration endeavoured to control this calamity by opening 
foodgrain-depots in the Chamba town or by supplying the foodgrains out of 
the State granary. Except this, famine of any mentionable intensity on an 
all district scale has not been known within living memory, though local short¬ 
ages of foodgrains, sometime very acute, have, somehow become almost an 
annual feature, the distress visiting some part or the other of the district nea¬ 
rly every year. 

Droughts 

There is hardly any locality which is chronically and inherently the vic¬ 
tim of drought. However, the waywardness of weather at times causes a 
telling deficiency in moisture, in some years over large areas, and in others in 
small localities. 



CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIES 

OLD TIME INDUSTRIES 

The following description, occurring in the old gazetteer, compiled over 
half a century ago, would provide the background of the industrial develop¬ 
ment in this district, which, like most hill districts of India, has been parti¬ 
cularly backward in industrial progress. 

Arts and manufactures—“Manufacture as a means of adding to the wealth of 
the State is almost unknown. All that the people do is to make whatever 
utensils they require for their day’s work or household purposes. The black¬ 
smith, the carpenter, the shoemaker, the brasssmith and the silversmith exist 
to supply the ordinary requirements of the village folk in general, and vessels of 
wood and stone are made in one or two places and sent as presents to friends. 
Some pretty silver ornaments are made in Chamba town. Zamindars also weave 
blankets or paiki for their own use, not for sale to traders, nor can they be had 
ready made. All sheep are shorn when in the plains and the wool is sold to 
traders there. A rough kind of floor cloth called thobi is made from goat’s hair 
in Pangi. The thobis are woven in strips, of about forty feet long and nine to 
eleven inches wide, in a variety of colours, from natural dyes, some of which 
are very pleasing. For a floor cloth the strips are cut to the required length 
and sewn together. 

Leather work—The leather trade is chiefly in the hands of Chamars and they 
make their own leather from hides purchased in the State. Only a small 
quantity of leather is imported, chiefly from Amritsar, but it is superior to 
the local article, as the process of tanning is better understood on the plains. 
Leather shoes are in common use only in the capital and Sadr Wizarat and to a 
less extent in Brahmaur. In Chaurah bark shoes (made from the bark of the 
mahinda tree) are commonly worn, and grass shoes, called pullan, in Pangi 
and Lahul. But the use of leather shoes is spreading everywhere among those 
who can afford to buy them. Excellent chaplis or sandals are made in Chamba, 
which are generallv regarded as superior to those made anywhere else in the 
hills. 

Kasida work—In the city of Chamba itself there is some very pretty em¬ 
broidery work, called kasida, done by the women. Bright coloured silk 
threads are used, and the combination of colours is generally pretty in the 
extreme; some of the scenes from the Hindu epic poems are portrayed, with 
events in the life of Krishna. This w'ork has deteriorated a good deal since the 
aniline dyes, which are easily procured, took the place of the natural dyes, 
used in former times. It is now very difficult to get specimens of the old work 
which are far superior to anything one sees now. The pattern is worked exactly 
the same on both sides. 

Paintings—Some of the rooms in the raja’s palace are wonderfully decorated 
with oil paintings on the walls. Whole stories are shown in detail, and there 
are some splendid pictures of battles in which each single combat is drawn as 
carefully and circumstantially as if they were done from the descriptions in the 
Iliad. It is not known who was the artist, but it is unlikely that he was a 
native of Chamba. In the Bhuri Singh Museum there is a large collection of 
pictures, believed to be old, consisting of portraits and mythological subjects. 
They show that in Chamba, as in other hill States in former times, the art of 
painting stood in high favour. For a full description of these paintings 
reference may be made to the Museum catalogue. 
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Masonry—Brick making as an industry does not exist in the State, stone 
being almost everywhere used for building purposes. In some parts of 
Bhattiyat sundried bricks are used, and in Chamba town the superstructure of 
the Rang Mahal is of burnt bricks. 

Lime—There is an abundant supply of limestone in the State, from which lime 
is made. Most of the lime used in Chamba comes from the Saho and Hulh 
nullas, which cross the limestone outcrop. The kiln, called bhatli, is a round 
structure roughly built, in the bottom of which thick layer of fuel is laid. 
Over this the limestone boulders, broken small, are spread to a depth of one 
and a half feet, and these layers are repeated alternately till the well is full. It 
is then closed in with a layer of earth plastered over with mud. At the 
bottom is an opening through which the kiln is lighted and it usually 
continues to burn for four or five days-the process of cooling taking about 
the same time. The lime is then taken out and slaked.” 

Whetstones—Hone-stones, which are still available at Saho, twelve miles from 
Chamba town, were once utilised for the manufacture of whetstones by the 
local inhabitants. In those good days hone-stones were cut into small pieces 
and mounted on wooden blocks comparatively bigger in size than the stones 
in order to keep the stones in grip so that the stones may not move while 
one was grinding the tool, implement or weapon on its surface. The wooden 
pieces were embellished and made attractive by carving. Similarly, the sides 
of stones projecting from the wooden pieces were also engraved. Subsequently 
cheaper and better, though unmounted, whetstones found their way from 
outside into the locality and gradually replaced the local whetstones. The 
local artisans abandoned the art of mounting the .stones on wooden blocks and 
now the local cobblers, wood cutters etc. sharpen their tools, axes, sickles etc. 
on such unmounted stones. The revival of this industry needs a detailed 
study by an expert in order to compare the quality of the local hone-stones 
%vith the imported whetstones. 

Tobacco—Manjir, in Chaurah tahsil, was known for producing high class toba¬ 
cco and a local man took advantage of this produce. He prepared pipe 
tobacco under the trade mark ‘Chamba Gem’ and also cigarettes under the 
name of ‘Bugle’. It is said that ‘Chamba Gem’ pipe tobacco was quite a 
favourite of certain British army officers then residing at Dalhousie. Later, 
for reasons unknown, this industry, failed. The above description is sugges¬ 
tive of the idea that large-scale industries were totally unknown and even the 
small-scale industries were practically non-existent. Only the cottage industr¬ 
ies or industries not much advanced beyond the cottage stage existed. 
And there was an important artistical side to this industrial complex. 

Reasons for their decay 

The items mentioned under the heading ‘Arts and manufactures’ in the 
above description have not died out, though, in most cases, external competi¬ 
tion, rendered successful by the improvement in the means of communication 
coupled with the superior quality of the imported products, has adversely 
affected the scale of the local production. As will be seen later, some of these 
old arts and manufactures are being revitalised with a view to enabling them 
to withstand and survive this competition. The leather work has if anything, 
received a greater impetus because of the increased external demand, once care 
was taken to modernise the work without destroying its essential local genius. 

The kasida work, which used to be such a speciality of Chamba, especi¬ 
ally the handkerchief known as Chamba roomal, had virtually con.e to the 
brink of languishing out of existence for want of patronage and incentive. It 
will be seen further that efforts are being made to revive this art. The art 
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of painting may be regarded as practically dead, so far as its high classic 
standard goes. In fact there is now no painter at Chamba with a calibre to 
raise the art above cheap modern type of drawings. If there is any latent 
talent, it has not yet blossomed forth. The reason for this deplorable decay 
is the discontinuance of adequate incentive, which retrograde development 
would seem to have occurred towards the last periods of the princely regime. 
So far nothing has been done to revive this art. 

The position of brickmaking continues more or less as of old. The manu¬ 
facture of lime received an almost fatal set back from the emergence of cement. 
The existing shortage of cement, which has materially handicapped certain 
aspects of development work, has, no doubt, recreated an atmosphere con¬ 
genial to the resurrection of the lime kilns. But, for one reason or another, 
mainly the lack of business acumen combined with want of financial resources 
among individuals as well as co-operatives, advantage has not been taken of 
this break afforded by the short supply of cement. And if this shortage 
proves to be a temporary phase, as it promises to do, the lime kilns will 
hardly ever be re-opened. 

POWER 

Hydro-electric and thermal stations 

There is yet no thermal station in the district. There already exists one 
hydro-electric station in Chamba proper generating power from the Sal river. 
Its generating capacity is about two hundred kilowatts of electricity, by far the 
most of which is consumed for non-industrial purposes, the present (1959-60) 
industrial consumption being only 39,038 kilowatts or lO. 1 per cent of the total 
consumption in a year. In addition to the linking of the existing feupply wdth 
the Bhakra-Nangal and Jogindernagar grids (that has already taken place, 
enabling extension of the supply into certain parts of the interior) there are, in 
the countryside, quite good natural resources for luture generation of hydro¬ 
electricity and there are quite ambitious schemes too in this direction. 

With an abundant and cheap availability of power, which might well be 
expected to result in due course from these future plans, medium scale indus¬ 
tries, not yet known in any mentionable size, and, possibly, a few large scale 
industries, considered generally to be out of place in the hills, might spring up 
to the great economic welfare of the district. The establishment of an indust¬ 
rial estate within the district is actually under concrete consideration. As soon 
as the estate takes shape on the ground, industrialisation is expected to enter a 
new chapter in its history here, and, if only enough enterprise comes forth, 
industries, especially those based mainly on local raw material, should spring 
up in an appreciably large way. 

The following table shows yearwise break up of the amount intended to 
be spent during the Third Plan, on certain continuing schemes from the Second 
Five Year Plan in the field of electrification of various parts of the Chamba 
district :— 



Name of scheme. 

1961-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-65 

65-66 





(Lacs) 



1 . 

Electrification of Tisa and the 
surrounding area. 

Rs. 

1.25 

1.08 

0.90 

0.72 

0.75 

2. 

Electrification of the Bhattiyat 
valley and the rural area of 
the Chamba tahsil. 

Rs. 

1.55 

1.25 

0.98 

0.85 

0.57 

3. 

Extension of electricity in the 
Chamba town. 

Rs. 

0.45 

1.25 

0.98 

0.85 

0.57 
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Other sources of power supply 

Wind and water, the only other sources of power available so far, 
have been developed not at all in the case of wind, and not much in the case 
of water. There do seem to be places where the wind-mill could be tried with 
every reasonable hope of success. As for the water, the prospects are far 
better. This power has actually been in utilisation, though in a very rudimentary 
and common manner, throughout the district, for the purpose of running water¬ 
mills, mostly to grind foodgrains. As an elaboration of this age-old use of 
water-power, some water-run-mills had been established during recent years for 
the husking of rice and the crushing of oil seeds to extract oil. Four of such 
rice-husking machines or dhankuttis, as they are locally called, have been set 
up, one each at Sihunta, Golla, Choohan and Samot, in the tahsil of Bhattiyat. 
These are worked by water and run throughout aqi year. Approximately 
OMi hundred and fifty maunds of paddy are husked annually in each 
establishment and thirty-seven naya faise per maund are charged for the 
service. Although there are as many as two hundred and eighty oil seed 
crushers (kohlus), yet there is only one (situated at Trela in the tahsil of 
Chaurah) which is run by the force of water throughout the year. This mill 
has a capacity to crush eighty maunds of oil seeds per annum. 


At settlement, the following number of flour mills (chakis) were found to 
exist and these have been assessed to land revenue ;— 


Name of tahsils. 

Number of chakis. 

Chamba 

544 

Chaurah 

1,166 

Bhattiyat 

655 

Brahmaur 

273 

Pangi 

249 

Total2,887 


Some power, here and there, is now being utilised to run a few wool 
carding machines. 

INDUSTRIES AND MANUFACTURES 
Mining and heavy industries 

Despite the mineral potential, of which an account has been given else¬ 
where, there is, at present no mining of valuable minerals. Slate-quarrying, 
however, goes on every year on a fairly large scale, especially at Chhabaru, 
Angat, Khapra, Sainthi Katar and Sajot in the Chamba tahsil, at Bhore Tikri, 
Sakrera, Suhagalu, Kunah, Rohar and Dhogriara in the Bhattirat tahsil, and 
at Makroli, Katroi and Samra in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil. The following 
table gives figures of the annual income derived over the seven years from 
1955-56 to 1961-62 by the State as royalty charged from the contractors who 
obtained quarrying rights by open bid :— 


Year. 

Number of 

slates 

produced. 

Estimated 
value of 
slates. 

Income of the 

State on account 
of roy'alty. 

1955-56 

2,600 

2,260 

735* 

*For Chamba 

1956-57 

1,56.282 

19,391 

7,605 

tahsil only. 

1957-58 

3,55,132 

22,922 

9,143 


1958-59 

3,95,885 

29,907 

9,583 


1959-60 

2,35,365 

27,279 

10,735 


1960-61 

2,31,OOOf 

20,000 

10,554 

t For Cahmba 

1961-62 

2,70,000t 

25,000 

7,496 

division only. 
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There is no heavy industry existent or in sight. 

Large-scale industries 

There is none at present and it is still an open question whether, even 
when electric power becomes cheap and a*^undant, really large-scale industries 
will ever be many in this district. 

Small-scale industries 

The rice mills have been mentioned earlier. There is but one really 
notable small scale industry at present and it is the Iravati Industry, at 
Chamba proper, which is a private concern engaged in the manufacture of 
shawls, mainly, and blankets and tweeds etc., secondarily. It was started on 
fourteenth May, 1949. At present a total number of about twenty-five persons 
is employed. The capital invested is stated to amount to about one lac and 
fifty-one thousand rupees. A sum of fifteen hundred rupees per mensem is 
reported to be disbursed as wages and salaries. Ihe factory draws its raw 
material by purchases from the open market. Manufacturing is done by 
handlooms and finishing is done by hand. The factory has its own sale shops 
at Chamba and Kulu and goods are also sold through the Himachal Pradesh 
Emporium at Simla. The Administration has helped the Iravati Industry 
with substantial loans. The Government Weaving Centre, originally located 
at Chamba and now shifted to Kakira in the Bhattiyat tahsil, which produces 
shawls and other woollen, pashmina, and cotton fabrics, also approximates to 
a small-scale industry. 

Cottage industries 

Handloom weaving is the oldest and the commonest cottage industry 
still going on. The Pangi sub-tahsil and the Brahmaur sub-tahsil are well 
known for certain woollen products, e g., the blankets [pattus) and bed-mats 
(thobis) of Pangi and the suit-lengths (pattis) of Brahmaur. Certain parts 
of the Chaurah tahsil also produce suit-lengths in white of a pretty good 
quality. In the greater part of the district, the woollen garments of the 
village-folk are still predominantly of local production. The other articles 
produced in cottage industries may be listed as below ;— 

Wood working or carpentry—Apart from the ordinary carpentry work 
in connection with the construction of buildings etc. wooden articles of daily 
use, in small or great quantity, according as the demand may justify, are 
manufactured in village Kanur in the Chamba tahsil, in Ranhun Kothi in 
the sub-tahsil of Brahmaur, in certain villages of the Chaurah tahsil, and in 
some places in the Pangi sub-tahsil. In the vicinity of Bandal, (Chaurah 
tahsil) where ash wood is available, wooden combs are also manufactured. 

Pottery—Pitchers and other earthen-wares, such as shallow containers, 
are made in some places in the Chamba tahsil where red clay, suitable for 
making these articles, is available. 

Spinning—It is practised in most households of every tahsil all over 
the district in its old traditional fashion. 

Leather works—Flaying and tanning of leather are in the hands of 
local artisans and are done usually in the crude old manner. The use of 
leather shoes has spread everywhere in the district, except in the Pangi sub- 
tahsU where it is not much known yet. Shoes of crude pattern are manu¬ 
factured in the villages, while modern-type of shoes are made in and near the 
town. Excellent chappals, that are manufactured at Chamba proper, are 
becoming famous and popular not only within the district but also throughout 
Himachal Pradesh, and even in many"places outside. 
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Apart from these cottage industries there are some others of less import¬ 
ance although found in existence in every nook and corner of the district. 
These are rope-making, umbrella-making out of birch-bark (Bhattiyat tahsil), 
making of round mats of straw, bark-shoe making (Chaurah) and making of 
grass-shoe or piillan (Pangi and Lahul). Bee-keeping, collection of herbs, 
S^wp-manufacture, basketry-ware or wicker work, brass-smithy, silver- 
smithy, black-smithy and tailoring may also be mentioned. 

Industrial art —The handicrafts next mentioned, which approximate to the 
term ‘ Industrial Art,’ are also practised; kasida or Chamba roomals, horse¬ 
hair bangles, Chamba paintings and vanity purses. As has already been said, 
these arts are fast decaying for one reason or the other, though an attempt is 
being made to revive the kasida work by the Industries Department and the 
development blocks. An account of the kasida work and the Chamba roomals 
has been given earlier. 

Horse-hair bangles-These bangles were much popular once, but have now 
been replaced by attractive glass, lac and plastic bangles which are cheap and 
abundant in supply. There are, at present, only two families residing in 
proper Chamba who manufacture these bangles and that too on an insignificant 
scale. This handicraft, it is presumed, will not live long. 

Vanity purses—These purses were made and worn by the Gaddies of 
Brahmaur as a part of their dress which they wore at the time of folk-songs and 
dances performed on the occasion of durbars held by the rajas. A few outsiders 
who used to visit Chamba for witnessing these durbars or on pleasure trips also 
used to purchase these vanity purses and the manufacturers of those days got 
quite good prices, which encouraged them manufacture these purses, 

INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL AND PLANS FOR FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT 

Large-scale industries 

It is too early for a district like Chamb.r with much of its countryside, 
still not well-opened up and, with other limitali ns, to aspire or hope for many 
large-scale industries. Should mother earth, some day lay bare any minerals 
so abundant as to admit of lucrative exploitation, many large scale industries 
may follow earlier than would the case otherwise be. 

Cottage and small-scale industries 

The overwhelmingly predominant rural nature of the population 
creates a fertile ground for the growth of cottage industries. The 
characteristic features of peasant economy are an autonomous household, 
comparatively simple needs, very limited financial resources, quite a 
considerable amount of time sparable, during the slack season, from the 
agricultural operations, and an almost ever existent need for a second string 
to the bow. Cottage industries, which can be carried out independently by 
the members of the family, which can turn into good account the idle hours of 
the agriculturally slack season, without much outlay, and which would yield 
helpful secondary sources of income, fit beautifully into this pattern of the 
rural economy. Even in the urban or semi-urban environments, there are many 
families similarly placed with regard to autonomy and financial weakness and, 
if anything, even worse in respect of idle time. Cottage industries would be 
the answer of their economic problems also. The practitioners of the cottage 
industries can pool their resources in raw material and their products for 
marketing purposes with great advantage and at no cost to their autonomy 
and production. Where resources and ambitions overflow the restricted bounds 
of cottage scale, small scale industries would be the natural outcome. 
Cottage industries, and even small scale industries, properly aligned and 
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oriented, would, when larger industries spring up near enough, play an 
important role in meeting some of the needs of such larger industries through 
the development of ancillary industries to much mutual benefit. 

Most of the potential in respect of cottage industries and small scale 
industries consists in the improved, modernised and enlarged development of 
what has earlier been mentioned as traditionally existent in a primitive and 
old fashioned style and on a very small-scale. The dividing line between a 
cottage industry and a small scale industry lies here not so much in the variety 
of the industry as in its size and scale. The same industry, when practised on 
a domestic scale, would be a cottage industry, and would grow into a small- 
scale industry if its size and scale transcends the bounds of the house-hold and 
becomes too big to be handled within the domestic cottage. A stream-lining 
of the mode of manufacture and a refinement according to modern tastes, in 
the design of the product, without sacrificing the essential local touch, would 
be a necessity even in respect of the cottage industries. In the case of the 
small-scale industries, the additional betterment will show itself primarily in 
the scale of production. It is in this light that the crafts and industries 
already mentioned as traditionally e.xistent are being reiterated below. Here, 
it may be clarified that this reiteration of the same crafts and industries, 
though with important differences, does not mean an}' denial of the existence 
of some new opening in a few lines, and such potentialities will also be found 
mentioned below. 

Spinning and weaving—Large flocks of sheep are reared in the Chamba 
district and owners of flocks shear a good yield of wool. At presemt only one 
shearing is done within the district, the other being obtained in the lower hills 
outside Chamba. If the entire quantity of wool became available w'ithin the 
district, it would, it is thought, be quite enough to feed a wool-spinning-and- 
weaving industry on a medium scale. Woollen patHis, shawls, and blankets 
are some of the products which will play a significant role in the economy of 
the district. Because locally produced wool is available for the raw material 
and because the people concerned have spare time, spinning has much scope 
better than today as a cottage industry too, provided the old and out-of-date 
means of spinning are replaced by the improved and modernised ones. When 
wool has been wrought into yarn the weaving industry comes into play. 
From ancient times handloom-weaving has been very commonly, in practice in 
this district. It is now proposed that in every tahsil old pattern looms be 
converted into, or replaced by, improved ones. At present two training 
centres for handloom weaving are functioning in this district, and a new produc¬ 
tion centre for blankets and tweeds etc. has also been started at Chamba. In 
the sub-tahsil Pangi a centre is already functioning to impart training in the 
art of weaving of blankets by improved methods. It is a well-known fact 
here that the Pangi blankets have a peculiarity of their own as the traditional 
colouring scheme is decidedly more attractive, more delicate and faster than that 
of the blankets manufactured elsewhere in the district. Thohis (woollen bed- 
mats) are another speciality of the Pangi area, but the supply of raw material 
for this item is limited and it is estimated that about five hundred pieces only 
can be manufactured with the present resources. In the Lahul part of the 
Pangi .sub-tahsil pattis (suit lengths) are manufactured, though the quality is 
not high and leaves a good scope for improvement. 

Wood work—Chamba is believed to have good reserves of certain useful 
types of trees. If cheap and abundant .supply of wood is ensured, furniture, 
wooden toys, and other wooden articles of use can be manufactured on 
a fair scale. With the ever increasing demand of foot-rules and pen¬ 
holders etc., the Department of Industries has set up a production centre 
for the manufacture of these stationery articles at Banikhet as the requisite 
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raw material is available within the district. A carpentry training 
centre has also been established at Banikhet in the district so that the local 
artisans may, with advantage, be trained in the modern craft of carpentry. 
Some artisans, residing in Ranhun Kothi, a village in sub-tahsil Brahmaur, 
are traditionally dexterous in manufacturing certain wooden articles of domestic 
use and a few fancy articles too. In order to improve further the quality and 
to increase the output of their trade, it is necessary to introduce improved 
tools and to procure sufficient raw material on economical rates. It might'be 
too optimistic to think that the production will be so large as to prove economi¬ 
cal for export, but it will be sufficient to satisfy the local demand. In certain 
parts of the Chaurah tahsil, raw material in the form of ash wood, box wood 
and some other kinds of wood are available for advantageous utilisation by 
setting up some industry. At present some combs are made of the box wood 
which fetch, to petty shopkeepers, fairty good price. Other domestic articles 
such as spoons etc. can be manufactured of this wood. 

Tailoring—With the advance of modern and multiplied tastes in the 
styles and fashions of raiment, tailoring has made for itself a safe place 
amongst the various needs of the people. This craft holds out a promise to 
secure employment to quite a good number of people. Accordingly, to develop 
the art of tailoring in this district, training centre for tailoring at Bathri, 
Chuari and Chamba have been set up. 

Blacksmithy—Agriculturists depend, for the supply of agricultural 
implements and tools, as much on carpenters as on the blacksmiths. A 
blacksmithy centre at Kakira has been established since June 1960. 

Pottery—In the Chamba tahsil, red clay, suitable for making earthenware, 
is available and it has considerable scope for exploitation. It is proposed to 
organise the potters into co-operative societies so that they may make use of 
improved types of implements such as potter’s wheels. 

Herbs—The forests in this district grow hundreds of medicinal plants and 
herbs. Quite a few of them, found in the sub-tahsils Brahmaur and Pangi and 
in the tahsil Chaurah, are collected for export and, ultimately, for use in the 
pharmacies. It is estimated that medicinal herbs worth Rs. 38,135 were 
collected and sold during the year 1959-60 alone. If a pharmacy were esta¬ 
blished within the limits of Chamba, these herbs would feed it and provide a 
good side-source of income to the villagers within whose range of collection the 
drugs happen to be. In fact, even cultivation of some of these medicinal plants 
may turn out to be worthwhile. In order to find out the degree of richness of 
the medicinal plants in their essential content, the Department of Industries 
has started an alkaloids centre at Banikhet to analyse the various herbs avail¬ 
able in the district. 

Dhtip — Dhup, amongst these plants, holds an outstanding positon inas¬ 
much as it has a good market in the plains. Now it is proposed to start a 
dhup stick manufacturing industry, on a limited scale, in Chamba proper. 

Elo—Elo is a kind of barley, or more precisely it may be called huskless 
barley, which is cultivated in Pangi. In spite of frequent food shortages it is 
used less as a foodgrain, than as a material for extraction of liquor. But for 
the policy of the Government to discourage alcoholism and to enforce prohibi¬ 
tion, a distillery, on a small-scale, could have been established. 

Bee-keeping industry—Many parts of the district hold a great scope for 
the promotion of this industry on account of the availability of honey-yielding 
flowers, the right type of temperature i.e. from seventy-five degrees to ninety- 
five degrees fahrenheit, thick forests and plenty of water supply. The industry 
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is at present being carried out by individual agriculturists scattered all over 
the district and, as such, it is in a disadvantageous position in the matter of 
marketing. It is, therefore, necessary to organise these producers into co¬ 
operative societies to ensure better marketing of their produce. Moreover the 
new methods of bee-keeping and honey-extraction have yet to spread out 
sufficiently from the bee-keeping farm run by the Government. 

LABOUR AND MPLOYERS’ ORGANISATION 

The employers do not yet have any organisation in which they may be 
banded together. The labourers too, have not yet formed themselves into any 
organisation in order to press their demands for any amenities, higher wages 
or other concessions. 

WELFARE OF INDUSTRIAL LABOUR 

The Labour Department in Himachal Pradesh came into being only in 
1956 and hence no information prior to first April, 1*^57 is available. There 
are no employers’ or workers’ organisations in the district wffiich have been 
registered with the Registrar, Trade Union, Himachal Pradesh, under the 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

There are only two registered factories in the Chamba district viz., the 
Iravati Industries at Chamba and the Himachal Government Transport 
Workshop at Banikhet. Besides, there is a large number of other industrial 
labour in scheduled employments e.g. in (i) agriculture (ii) road construction 
and other building operations, (iii) stone breaking or stone crushihg and (iv) 
public motor transport. Apart from the welfare measures provided under the 
Factories Act, 1948, employers, by and large, are now fairly alive to the present- 
day-needs of labour, so that the labourers are, generally, fairly contented with 
their present general conditions. No serious complaints about the wages have 
yet come to the notice of the Administration. 

During 1959, by notification No. I & S. 15 (Lab) A-458, dated the 29th 
December, 1959, the Himachal Pradesh Administration fixed minimum wage 
rates as follows :— 


(i) 

Labour employed 

in agriculture operations 
(a) Unskilled labour 

1. 

Male adult. 

Rs. 1—8—0 per day 

2. 

Female adult. 

Rs. 1—4—0 „ 

3. 

Adolescent. 

Rs. 1-0—0 „ 

(b) Skilled labour 

1. 

Adult. 

Rs. 2-0—0 „ 

2. 

Clerical staff. 

Ks. 2—0—0 ,, or Rs. 60 per month 

(ii) Labour employed on road construction, building operations, stone 
breaking and stone crushing 

1. 

Beldar. 

Rs. 1—4—0 per day 

2; 

Mate. 

Rs. 2—0—0 „ 

3. 

Bhandhani. 

Rs. 3—0—0 „ 

4. 

Brick moulder. 

Rs. 2—8—0 „ 

5. 

Carpenter. 

Ks. 3-0—0 „ 

6. 

Mason. 

Rs. 3-0-0 „ 

7. 

Fitter. 

Rs. 3—0—0 „ 

8. 

Mechanic. 

Rs. 4-0-0 „ 

9. 

Painter. 

Rs. 3—0—0 „ 
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10. 

Caneman. 

Rs. 

3-0—0 Per day 

11. 

Cleaner for tractor, road-roller, concrete 
mixture etc. 

Rs. 

2—0—0 

»» 

12. 

Gardener. 

Rs. 

2—0—0 

11 

13. 

Drivers, air compressor, road-roller. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

ft 

14. 

Sewerman. 

Rs. 

2-8-0 

ft 

15. 

Sweeper. 

Rs. 

1-8-0 

f t 

16. 

Sprayman. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

11 

17. 

White washer. 

Rs. 

2-0-0 

ft 

18. 

Stone-drilling and rock-chiseler. 

Rs. 

2-12-0 

t f 

19. 

Upholsterer. 

Rs. 

3—0—0 

11 

20. 

Welder. 

Rs. 

3—0-0 

t f 

21. 

Chowkidar. 

Rs. 

1-14-0 

ft 


An increase of twenty-five per cent over the above rates in respect of 
Pangi Sub-tahsil and illaqa Brahmaur and an increase of twelve-and-a-half per 
cent in illaqa Tisa in Chamba district is allowed. 


(iii) Labour employed on public motor transport 


1. Driver. 

2. Conductor (Matric). 

3. Conductor (Non-matric). 

4. Checker (Matric). 

5. Checker .(Non-matric). 

6. Inspector. 

7. Booking clerk. 

8. Cleaner cum-conductor. 

9. Cleaner. 

10. Garage clerk. 

11. Moulder. 

12. Pattern maker, 

13. Cushion maker. 

14. Machinist. 

15. Tin smith. 

16. Boring Barman. 

17. Electrician. 

18. Turner. 

19. Volcanizer. 

20. Assistant Welder. 

21. Assistant Pattern Maker. 

22. Assistant Cushion Maker. 

23. Assistant Moulder. 

24. Assistant Mechanic. 

23. Assistant Machinist. 

26. Assistant Tin Smith. 

27. Assistant Boring Barman. 

28. Assistant Fitter. 

29. Assistant Electrician. 

30. Hammerman. 

31. Assistant Blacksmith. 

32. Assistant Carpenter. 

33. Assistant Upholsterer. 

34. Assistant Painter. 

35. Assistant Turner. 

36. Assistant Volcanizer. 

37. Tirenian. 


Rs. 3-0—0 Per day. 

Rs. 80 — 0—0 Per Month. 

Rs. 65-0-0 

Rs. 80-0—0 

Rs. 6o—0—0 ff 

Rs. 120—0—0 

Rs. 80—0—0 

Rs. 65—0—0 ,, 

Rs. 1-14—0 Per day 

Rs. 80—0—0 Per month. 

Rs. 120-0-0 

Rs. 120—0—0 

Rs. 120—0—0 

Rs. 140-0—0 

Rs. 173—0—0 

Rs. 140 0-0 

Rs. 120-0-0 

Rs. 120-0—0 

Rs. 120-0-0 

Rs. 75-0-0 

Rs. 75—0—0 

Rs. 75-0—0 

Rs. 75—0—0 

Rs. 85—0—0 

Rs. 95—0—0 ,, 

Rs. 95-0-0 
Rs. 75—0—0 
Rs. 75—0—0 ■„ 

Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75—0-0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75—0—0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
Rs. 75-0-0 
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38. 

Workshop Mazdoor. 

Rs. 

70—0 — 0 Per month. 

39. 

Petrol Pump Attendant. 

Rs. 

80-0-0 

40. 

Chowkidar. 

Rs. 

60-0-0 

41. 

Blacksmith. 

Rs. 

90—0—0 

42. 

Porter. 

Rs. 

60-0-0 

43. 

Carpenter. 

Rs 

90—0—0 

44. 

Mechanic. 

Rs. 

4—0—0 Per day. 

45. 

Fitter. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

46. 

Painter. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

47. 

Upholsterer. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 

48. 

Welder. 

Rs. 

3-0-0 


Sickness insurance is guarded under the Employment State Insurance Act, 
1948 and Employees Provident Fund Act, 1952. The responsibility of imple¬ 
mentation of these Acts devolves on the Director General, Employees State 
Insurance Corporation, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government of 
India, Amritsar, and the Regional Provident Fund Commissioner, Ambala. 
Medical facilities are provided, under the Factories Act, 1948, the Plantation 
Labour Act, 1951 and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. The implemen¬ 
tation of these Acts is ensured through the Commissioner, the Inspector of 
Factories, the District Magistrate and the Labour Inspectors appointed under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. The last two have also been declared 
as additional Inspectors of Factories. There are so far no specific provisions 
for educational benefits in any labour law and, therefore, these benefits are not 
guaranteed. Working hours are regulated under the Factories Act, 1948, the 
Plantation Act, 1951 and the Trade Employees Act, 1940 and the Minimum 
Wage Act, 1948, through the inspectorate staff. Cases of injuries suffered by 
labourers are dealt with under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

No welfare centres have so far been established in the district. At the 
State level there is an Evaluation and Implementation Committee. Its 
primary purpose is to evaluate the implementation of agreements, settlements 
and awards. 

Activities during the Third Five Year Plan 

Rosin and turpentine factory—To utilise the resin produced in Chamba 
and Mandi districts, a rosin and turpentine factory, with a capacity to process 
one lac maunds of resin, at a suitable place in the Chamba or the Mandi district, 
is proposed to be set up at an estimated cost of ten lac rupees. 

Purchase of shares of the Punjab Financial Corporation—The jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Punjab Financial Corporation has been extended to the Union 
Territory of Himachal Pradesh with effect from twent 3 ’-first July, 1962. The 
Planning Commission had agreed to invest a sum of five lac rupees by the 
Industries Department of Himachal Pradesh in the corporation for the purchase 
of shares. Shares of the value of Rs. 4,90,100 have already been purchased. 
The small and medium scale industries in the Chamba district can also derive 
the benefit from the corporation bj' getting loans for industrial development. 

Adoption of metric system—The Rajasthan Weights and Measures Act 
which stands extended to Himachal Pradesh requires adoption of the metric 
weights and measures. A provision of fifty thousand rupees has been made 
for the implementation of the scheme, including fifteen thousand rupees being 
the cost of the establishment of a laboratory at the district headquarters, 
twenty-eight thousand rupees on account of pay and allowances to the staff, 
two thousand rupees for publicity and propaganda and five thousand rupees to 
meet other charges. 
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Village and small-scale industries—The allocation under village and 
small-scale industries stands divided under six main headings, namely, 
handlooms, small-scale industries, industrial estates, handicrafts, sericulture 
and khadi and village industries. Under the handloom-scheme a production- 
cum-common-facility centre, for blankets and tweeds, already exists at Chamba. 
A provision of twenty-five thousand rupees has been kept in the Third Plan to 
construct a building for housing it. Another provision of twenty-five thousand 
rupees has been made for making grants to handloom-weavers and their co¬ 
operative societies in the shape of accessories and improved implements. Yet 
another amount of twenty-five thousand rupees is proposed to be spent on the 
scheme known as ‘Production on decentralised basis’. This scheme envisages 
providing implements to the spinners and weavers on a decentralised basis. 
Raw material will also be distributed to them for manufacturing various articles 
on payment of wages. On the small-scale industries scheme a sum of seventy- 
five thousand rupees is proposed to be spent on the construction of departmental 
buildings for housing, three centres established during the Second Plan period. 
The centres are the common-facility centre for tanning at Chamba, the pro- 
duction-cum-common-facility centre for foot-wear at Chamba, and the produc¬ 
tion cum-common-facility centre for pen-holders and foot-rules at Banikhet. A 
sum of Rs. 1.25 lac will be spent on the maintenance and development 
of the already existing pilot plant for processing indigenous herbs, 
medicinal as well as those containing essential oils and other forest produce of 
the like. A total provision of two lacs of rupees has been made for the Pradesh 
for extending financial assistance to the industrial co-operatives and individual 
entrepreneurs to help them establish cottage and small-scale industries. The 
share of this district wall depend on the enthusiasm shown by the interested 
individuals or concerns. A promsion of twenty-five thousand rupees has been 
made in the Plan to subsidize electricity-charges on account of the power con¬ 
sumed for industrial purposes by small entrepreneurs. This subsidy will curtail 
the cost of production. A craft centre for girls is proposed to be established at 
Chamba at a cost of fifty thousand rupees so as to provide training facilities to 
them in tailoring, knitting and embroidery works. An amount of one lac and 
sixty-six thousand rupees is proposed to be spent on the organisation of a cluster- 
type-training centre at any central place in the district. Out of many training- 
centres started during the First Five Year Plan, some have outlived their 
utility while some others have not yet served their utility. The former class 
of centres is likely to be dropped while the latter class will be brought to a 
central place and allowed to continue with the addition of training in some more 
trades and crafts. A common-facility workshop, at an estimated cost of fifty 
thousand rupees, is proposed to be established at a centrally located place in the 
district. Modernised technique of production and common facilities for 
processing various types of raw material will be provided in the workshop. 

Provision has been made of a sum of twenty thousand rupees for the 
purchase of a vehicle for the use of the District Industries Officer in order to en¬ 
sure a greater supervision by him, and thus to facilitate smooth implementation 
of various industrial schemes. A sum of two lacs of rupees has been earmarked 
to set up an industrial estate at Chamba with a view to affording increasing 
incentive towards industrialisation during the Third Plan period. 

Under the handicrafts-scheme, the main item of the programme to be imple¬ 
mented during the Third Plan period, at an estimated e.xpenditure of fifty 
thousand rupees is the setting up of a designs-demonstration-cell to revive the 
old and decaying handicrafts. The cell will undertake a critical study of the 
old designs as well as those prevalent in the market, carry out research, and 
revive the suitable old designs as also produce and introduce new ones. Efforts 
will also be made, in this cell, to revive the old methods of vegetable dyeing 
which have almost died in the area. 
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Another item of note is the introduction of qualitv-marking at a cost of 
fifty thousand rupees both in the public and the private sectors in order to 
produce standardised goods. A sum of ten thousand rupees has been provided 
for the expansion and renovation of the district-sales-shops established during 
the Second Plan period, in order to facilitate marketing of products expected 
to increase both in private and public sectors. 

For the development of the sericulture industry, a sum of fifty thousand 
rupees has been set aside to be spent in this district for the establishment of 
mulberry nurseries and farms. 

Khadi and village industries schemes include promotion of spinning and 
weaving on decentralised basis, at a cost of fifty thousand rupees, development 
of bee-keeping industry at an estimated expenditure of forty thousand rupees, 
and village industries involving an expenditure of five thousand mpees. Deve¬ 
lopment of khadi production on decentralised basis would ensure amelioration 
of the conditions of the spinners and weavers. Improvement of the bee-keeping 
industry is expected to bring about an additional income to the agriculturists 
by introducing better methods of bee-keeping and of extraction of honey after 
the pattern adopted by the Khadi and \hllage Industries Commission. Perio¬ 
dical exhibitions calculated to popularise the products of khadi and village 
industries are intended to be held on the occasions of local fairs. 



CHAPTER VI 

BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 

BANKING AND FINANCE 
fflSTORY OF INDIGENOUS BANKING 

There has never been known any organised indigenous banking in the 
district. The usual rural pattern of the credit-system, maintained by shop¬ 
keepers and a few non-shopkeeper-money-lenders had obtained unchallenged in 
this district also for generations before the year 1945, when a Central Co-operative 
Bank came to be established. In spite of the fact that their methods continued 
to be old and antiquated, these traditional classes of creditors remained, until 
recently, the most important, if not the sole, group controlling the bulk of the 
credit in the district. These creditors still go on, considerably unaffected by 
any banking policy of credit control. As they operate with their own funds, 
without ever coming to the Reserve Bank for accommodation, they are immune 
from, and, independent of, the bank’s credit control. 

On the fifth May, 1945, a Central Co-operative Bank was started in Chamba 
proper. The progress and the effect made by it in the direction of loosening 
the grip of the indigenous creditors will be discussed in the following pages. 

GENERAL CREDIT FACILITIES AVAILABLE 

Indebtedness and the extent of usuary 

Causes of rural indebtedness are usually two-pronged. One set of causes 
compels the agriculturists to borrow and the other enables them to borrow. 
General poverty,due to deficit agricultural economy, cattle mortality, ancestral 
debt, involvement in diseases and litigation, extravagance on social ceremonies, 
payment of land revenue, insecurity of crops due to capricious weather, and 
money required for productive purposes force the agriculturists to have resort to 
borrowing. Increase in the value of land, existence of effective legal provisions 
for the recov'ery of debt which reassure the creditor, and high rates of interest 
charged by the creditors encourage the creditors to advance the desired debt 
without much ado. 

The position wdth regard to indebtedness, as ascertained at the time of 
the settlement, was as belowq and is believed to be, more or less, identical 
still. 




Per capita 

Indebtedness on account of land revenue 

Name of 

Total 




tahsil 

indebtedness 

average 

Amount 

Percentage 

Percentage 



indebtedness 


to total 

to annual 





indebtedness 

land revenue 

Chamba 

4,35,000 

7.00 

1,700 

4 % 

2.1 % 

Chaurah 

6,75,433 

13.20 

8,100 

1.2 % 

8.3 % 

Pangi 

1,43,699 

13.26 

1,191 

0.89 % 

13.84 % 

Bhattiyat 

5,00,000 

12.00 

4,000 

1 % 

■ ■ ■ 

Brahmaur 

1,00,646 

4.34 

261 

0.24 % 

1.30 % 


The figures in respect of the Chamba tahsil are not exaggerated but those 
relating to the Pangi sub-tahsil, collected by the settlement staff, are probably 
exaggerated as a result of deliberate overstatement by the people. In Bhattiyat 
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too, the tendency in disclosing debt was to exaggerate the amount, because 
there is now hardly a farmer simpleton enough not to understand the meaning 
of the enquiry into indebtedness in the context of economic assessment prepara¬ 
tory to the fixation of land revenue, though it must be stated, a minority 
actually conceals or understates debts for considerations of prestige. It is 
significant to note a certain lightness of indebtedness in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 
It is in reality, indicative of, if anything, a comparatively lower standard of 
living, and; therefore, fewer wants and means, and not of any better economic 
conditions. A raaior portion of the indebtedness, especially in the Chamba 
tahsil and to certain extent elsewhere too, is, professedly, for productive and 
progressive purposes. However, the sad fact has to be faced that all the Govern¬ 
ment loans taken for such purposes by the people are not actually genuinely 
utilised, a considerable portion being misused by diversion to rmproductive 
purposes. 

The above figures reflect mostly the rural conditions for the simple reason 
that the population of the district is overw'helmingly rural. As for the urban 
inhabitants, one indication of the extent of indebtedness is provided by the 
commercial advances, of the order of Rs. 1,87,661.04, made by the Himachal 
Pradesh State Co-operative Bank Limited, Chamba. There is considerable 
indebtedness apart from bank loans also. However, it is not easy to gauge 
it in any figures approximating dependability. There is a great demand for 
loans by the commercial people even at high rates of interest, yet the bank, 
being interested in co-operative loans only, has desisted from making advances 
to such people, beyond the prescribed limits, from 1956 onwards. The rates 
of interest charged by the bank range between five to ten per cent per annum 
on various kinds of advances. The bank makes these advances against pledge 
of goods, gold ornaments and fixed deposits in order to en.sure security of the 
loans. The advances made by this bank as co-operative loans to the 
co-operative societies functioning in the district, to the tune of Rs. 2,23,710.50, 
also illustrates the position of indebtedness in the district. The rate of 
interest on these advances is usually six per cent per annum. The bank also 
allow^s the co-operative (marketing) loans to the Chamba District Co-operative 
Federation against securities, and total dues on account of these advances 
have run up to Rs. 1,06,885,25, adding to the general incidence of indebtedness. 

According to the general experience of the bank, the tempo of recovery 
has been lukewarm. The study of local market, made by the bank revealed 
a great demand for credit amongst the business community as well as the 
other inhabitants. At times, they raised loans from local shuhukars at very 
high rates of interest ranging from twenty-four per cent to thirty per cent per 
annum. 

Private money-lenders and financiers 

The private money-lenders, or the indigenous creditors, have been 
rendering valuable services to the traders and agriculturists of the district, 
from ancient times, not only by providing ready credit to the borrowers but 
also assuming the'role of traders, plying trade with their own capital resources. 
They have been, therefore, financing the agriculturists, and also assuring move¬ 
ment of foodgrains to the consuming areas and distributing many other kinds 
of goods in the interior of the district. The private money-lender, agriculturist 
or professional, has, however, earned a bad name because he has the general 
reputation of charging usurious rates of interest of indulging in malpractices, 
and of always keeping the borrow'er in his clutches once he gets into them. 

Joint stock banks and loan and investment companies 

No joint stock bank or loan and investment company exists in the 
district. The State Bank of India has opened a pay office from June, 1957. 
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Co-operative credit societies and banks 

The agriculturist of Chamba needs financial help for several productive 
purposes. The government, as an agency for the supply of credit, cannot 
possibly satisfy the entire demand. Private money-lenders have their defects 
and drawbacks. Banks are still in the formative stage. The co-operative- 
credit-movement must, therefore, come into the picture. Let us see how the 
co-operative movement has fared in this district. The history of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, in this district, dates back to February, 1943. 

Non-agricultural thrift and credit societies—la February, 1943, services 
of an inspector of the Co-operative Department, Punjab, were borrowed in 
order to start the co-operative movement in the then Chamba State. After the 
enactment of some co-operative laws, salary-earner’s thrift and credit societies 
were organised in the State with a membership of three hundred and sixty-three 
and a share-capital of Rs. 21,460. The rate of interest charged on loans 
advanced by the societies was six and a quarter per cent per annum. These 
societies did not progress much and by the end of sambat 2003 Bik. (1946 A.D.) 
their number stood at nine only, with a membership of five hundred and 
sixty-four and a working capital of Rs. 61,387. We have no record of these 
societies upto the year 1950-51. The position during the subsequent years is 
indicated in the following table : — 



1951-52 

1952-53 1953-54 

1954-55 

1955-56 1956-57 

Number of 
societies. 

13 

13 13 

13 

15 15 

Number of members. 

710 

722 812 

881 

941 949 

Working capital 

(in lac rupees). 

1.55 

1.61 1.70 

1.64 

1.88 1.99 



1957-58 1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 1961-62 

Number of 
societies. 


16 10 

9 

9 9 

Number of members. 


927 893 

954 

942 973 

Working capital 

(in lac rupees). 


1.98 1.85 

2.06 

2.20 1.87 

Agricultural thrift and credit societies—Apart from the salary-earner’s 
societies, two agricultural rural thrift and credit societies W'ere organised wdth 
the total membership of thirty and the total share capital of one hundred and 
fifty-eight rupees. The rate of interest charged on loans by these societies was 
twelve-and a-half per cent per annum. The majority of the members was 
primarily low-paid state-employees. With the passage of time the membership 
and the working capital of these societies increased appreciably, as is evident 
from the following table : — 



1943-44 1944-45 

1945-46 1946-47 

Number of 
societies. 


2 

2 

6 12 

Number of members. 


30 

27 

84 173 

Working capital 
(in rupees). 


158 

961 

1,504 3,697 
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As in the case of the non-agricultural thrift and credit co-operative 
societies, so also in the case of these societies, there is a gap of about four years 
for which no information is available due, perhaps, to the fact that, in that 
formative stage, proper and regular records were hardly maintained. The 
position during 1951 and the subsequent years has been as follows :— 



1951-52 

1952-53 

1953-54 

Number of societies. 

34 

36 

35 

Number of members. 

763 

854 

811 

Working capital 
(rupees in lacs). 

0.47 

0.51 

0.56 


In the year 1953-54 the co-operative movement was given a new turn 
by the recommendations of the Planning Commission, which observed, inter 
alia, ‘Among co-operative bodies working in the rural areas the multipurpose 
society has quite rightly come to occupy an important role’. From the ex¬ 
perience gained by that time, it was realised that a division of the needs, acti¬ 
vities and assets of the villagers into mutually exclusive compartments such as 
credit, production, and sale etc. was somewhat artificial. This realisation gave 
a fillip to the new idea of organising multipurpose co-operative societies both 
agricultural and non-agricultural. The result was that the number of purely 
thrift and credit societies, so far functioning, started dwindling down because 
these began to be converted into multipurpose co-operative societies. This 
marked decrease in the agricultural thrift and credit co-operative societies is 
indicated in the following statistical table :— 



1954-55 55-56 

56-57 

57-5'^ 

58-59 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

Number of 
societies. 

34 

29 

27 

27 

27 

16 

15 

14 

Number of 
members. 

890 

923 

912 

967 

1188 

684 

712 

655 

Working 

capital 

0.67 

0.67 

0.71 

0.79 

0.91 

0.59 

0.58 

0.35 


(rupees in lacs). 


Multipurpose co-operative societies-At the other end there was, broadly 
speaking, a corresponding growth and rise of the mrdtipurpose co-operatives as 
will be seen from the following figures :— 

1953 54 54-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 

Number of 

agricultural 

multipurpose 


societies. 

44 

56 

75 

84 

95 

96 

96 

93 

91 

Number of 
members. 

1309 

2347 

3118 

3810 

4520 

4786 

4922 

4968 

5074 

Working 

capital 

0 90 

1.37 

2.07 

2.03 

3.42 

3.47 

3.54 

2.22 

2.45 


(rupees in 
lacs). 
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1953-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 

Number of non- 

agricultural 4 44 4 54 46 6 

multipurpose 

sociGti6s. 

Number of mem- 155 155 155 155 186 184 105 136 141 

bers. 

Working capi- 0.08 0.08 0.07 0.07 0.10 0,70 0.06 0.27 0.24 

tal (rupees in 

lacs). 

The future trend of the co-operative movement, attuned to the latest 
policy laid down by the Government of India, is switching over to the s}'stem 
of multipurpose service co-operative societies which, in a general sense, mean 
co-operative societies of the farmers which provide all necessary assistance 
in farming operations to its members. Alread}’, this trend has made itself felt in 
this district inasmuch as eleven agricultural thrift and credit co-operative soci¬ 
eties have been converted into service co-operative societies, besides twenty new 
societies organised after this pattern. The total number of the members of 
these societies is eight hundred and twenty-six and the working capital amou¬ 
nts to Rs. 38,662. Future alone will tell how this new found system works 
and succeeds in making the individually weak and helpless peasant co-operative¬ 
ly self-sufficient in all or most of the services required by the agricultural 
economy of the day. 

Other non-credit societies 

Agricultural-The existing number of this type of societies is only one 
with a membership of forty-one. It is a poultry-farmers’ society. The position 
of this class of society is as under:- 

1951-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 


Number of 


societies. 

N umber of 

8 

8 

9 

11 

12 

12 

12 

5 

1 

members. 

244 

244 

273 

351 

304 

359 

381 

171 

41 

Working ca¬ 
pital (rupees 
in lacs). 

. •• 


• • • 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

... 



Non-agricultural-Under this category the number of societies, existing 
at present, is eight, with the strength of membership at seven hundred and 
ninety-three and working capital at sixty-si.x thousand rupees. This category 
includes industrial societies, better-living societies, labour and constructional 
societies, dairy-farming societies and consumer-stores societies and the following 
table shows their yearly progress ;— 



1951-52 

52-53 

63-54 

54-55 

55-56 

56-57 

57-58 58-59 59-60 

Number of 
societies. 

8 

8 

11 

12 

18 

18 

18 

12 

8 

Number of me- 










mbers. 

1015 

1048 

1170 

1157 

1572 

1847 

1864 

914 

793 

Working capit¬ 
al (rupees 
in lacs). 

0.19 

0.20 

0.43 

n,.56 

0.59 

0.70 

0.80 

0.93 

0.66 
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Tahsil Unions 

Apart from the primary societiesdisciissetl aliove, there are, in this district, 
two tahsil unions with their headtjuarters at Chuari and fisa. These tahsil 
co-operative marketing unions have been declared as primary marketing 
societies to which are affiliated the multipurpose and credit co-operative socie¬ 
ties, for the collection of produce in their respective areas of operation. The 
tahsil union at Chuari was orjianised sometime in the year 1954-55 and the 
other at Tisa during the year 1955-56. The progress made by these societies 
is evident from the following table:- 

1954-55 55-56 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 60-61 61-62 


Number of societies. 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Number of members. 

12 

20 

22 

23 

23 

24 

14 

19 

Working capital (rupee; 
in lacs). 

0.07 

0.07 

0.18 

015 

0.17 

0.16 

0.10 

0 09 


The Chamba District Co-operative Federation Limited 

Started in the year 1951, with a membership of forty-nine and a working 
capital of Rs. 10,200.this federation was, at that initial stage, known as Adarsh 
Central Co-operative Multipurpose Society Limited. It engaged itself mainly 
in the wholesale trade of cloth and it also helped other primary societies in 
business matters. During the subsequent years, its progress has been as 
below: — 



1951-52 

52-53 

53-54 

54-55 

55-56 

56-57 

Number of members. 

65 

61 

61 

67 

71 

71 

Working capital (rupees 
lacs). 

in 

0.79 

0.99 

0.81 

1.21 

1.47 

2.38 



1957-58 

58-59 

59-6U 

60-6 i 

61-62 

Nu.mber of members 


71 

71 

70 

36 

36 

M'orking capital i rupees 

in lacs). 

2,08 

2.78 

3 82 

3 69 

2.69 


The necessity of a co-operative bank was felt even during the princelv 
regime and a bank under the name of ‘The Chamba Central Co-operative Bank 
Limited’ was started during the year 1945. The area of operation of this bank 
extended throughout the area of the erstwhile Chamba State. The main objects 
of the establishment of this bank were to help the operation of registered co¬ 
operative societies, to provide credit facilities to its individual members, and to 
carry on usual banking and credit business including the purchase and sale of 
agricultural implements and produce. The membership of this bank w-as open 
to registered co-operative societies and residents of the State in their individual 
capacity. The authorised share capital of the bank stood at five lac rupees 
divided into ten thousand shares of fifty rupees each. It started, however, with 
a paid up share capital of Rs. 33,100. The following table denotes the progress 
made by this bank till samhat 2003 Bik. (1946 A.D.) 



Samhat 2002 

A. I). 1945 

Sambat 2003 

A.D, 1946 

Number of 



members. 

78 

126* 

Working cajiita! 



(mpees in hics). 

3.48 

2.42 


* One himilrcil and eii;ht individu.al members ami eighteen co-oj>erative societies. 
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Then came the merger of States, and, as a result of this political change, 
the Central Co-operative Bank, Limited, Chamba, was also inherited by the 
new administration w’ith all its assets and liabilities. Although it continued 
functioning as usual, yet the details of the progress it made or of the business 
it transacted from 1946 to 1949-50 are not available. The position of the work¬ 
ing capital of the bank during 1951-52 w'as Rs. 3.21 lacs, in 1952-53 Rs. 3.30 lacs 
and in 1953-54 Rs. 4.07 lacs. In the history of this bank a notable change took 
place during the year 1954-55 when, on the sixteenth of April 1955 it became a 
branch of the Himachal Pradesh State Co-operative Bank as a result of the 
adoption of the unitary banking system in co-operative banking, in Himachal 
Pradesh, as advised by the Reserve Bank of India. This amalgamation oblite¬ 
rated the original name of the bank and it was now styled as the Himachal 
Pradesh State Co-operative Bank (Chamba branch). As this bank lost its 
separate entity, it is now neither possible nor of any interest to give the 
strength of membership and the amount of working capital separately as these 
things now form a part of the Himachal Pradesh State Co-operative Bank 
Limited, Dhalli. The chief activities of this bank that deserve a description are 
the extent of loans advanced by it and the recoveries made, the figures of which 
are given below ;— 


Years. Loans advanced to Loa ns recovered from Outstanding against 
Individuals. Societi es.Individuals. Societies. Individuals. Societies. 


1955-56. 

10,37,662 

2,12,469 

10,27,459 

1,65,037 

2,76,781 

1,11,153 

1956-57. 

6,80,066 

3,55,218 

6,90,443 

2,74,509 

1,91,863 

2,66,404 

1957-58. 

9,58,466 

4,12,415 

9,49,411 

3,87,472 

2,16,806 

2,75,459 

1958-59. 

2,46,795 

3,07,101 

2,61,750 

2,84,785 

2,60,504 

2,39,122 

1959-60. 

1,17,931 

1,13,048 

1,71,078 

10,08,896 

2,07,357 

3,33,274 

1960 61. 

13,46,596 

90,77,259 

13;03,241 

93,16.740 

1,89,532 

2,70,137 

1961-62. 

1,29,341 

7,41,753 

1,36,690 

7,68,710 

1,82,183 

2,43,170 


GENERAL INSURANCE AND LIFE INSURANCE 

The work of insurance, life and general, is of recent origin. It is only 
after the formation of the Life Insurance Corporation of India on 19 1956, 
incorporated under the Life Insurance Corporation .^ct, 1956, that the insurance 
operations have taken a purposeful character in the district. Since then the 
following business has been introduced and completed during the period stated 
against each figure :— 


Period 

Introduction 

Completion 

From 1.9.56 to 31.3.57 

Rs. 2,76,500 

Rs. 85,000 

From 1.4.57 to 31.3.58 

Rs. 6,55,500 

Rs. 4,83,500 

From 1.4.58 to 31.3.59 

Rs. 5,88,500 

Rs. 4,70,500 

From 1.4.59 to 31.3.60 

Rs 9,18,250 

Rs. 7,02,750 


There exists no stock exchange in the district. 

STATE ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPEMENT 


The Himachal Pradesh Administration has followed a policy of providing 
assistance, by way of loans, grants, subsidies and distribution of equipment free 
of cost, to the industrialists with a view to checking the decay and extinction of 
the existing industries and to help new industries to be set up. The assistance 
offered has been utilised by certain industrial sections such as the industries of 
textiles, leather and tanning, bee-keeping, cfAw^-making, paddy-husking, wool 
carding, and making of carding-brushes. The aggregate amount of assistance by 
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way of loan provided to these industries during the last three years has been as 
follows by far the greatest amount of loan being advanced to the leather and 
tanning industry ; — 


Year 

The amount of loan advanced 

1958-59 

N.A. 

1959-60 

Rs. 39,900 

1960-61 

Rs. 54,000 


The State assistance for industrial development is well-nigh a new feature 
giving a great fillip to industrial progress. 


CURRENCY AND COINAGE 

There is no evidence available to show’ any distinct coinage system pre¬ 
vailing in the erstwhile Chamba State prior to the British conquest, except that 
an old coin, namelv the chakli was a copper coin and five chaklies were equi¬ 
valent to an anna. Specimens of this coin are still preserved in the Bhuri 
Singh Museum at Chamba and sometimes a chakli may be found with a local 
resident also, although, as a unit of currency, it has, now, lost its entity^ 
On the chakli, Raja Sahila Varma caused to be struck a pierced ear, the 
symbol of a yogi, in honour of his guru, Charpat Nath. Some later rajas 
added the VUhnupad or the feet of the Vishnu. The decimal coinage system 
w’as introduced in this district on 1-4-57. For sometime both the old and the 
new coins remained in circulation. After this transitional period, the old 
coins have been progressively withdrawn. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

COURSE OF TRADE 

Over fifty years ago, which means about the time of the compilation of 
the old gazetteer, the position was as described in the following quotation from 
that gazetteer: — 

“Trade and commerce are ver\’ backward, chiefly owing to the fact that 
the State is very much cut off from the outer world; and also partly from the 
contented disposition of the inhabitants who, as a rule, gain sufficient by their 
vigorous toil to support life and generate their species. The common mode of 
conveyance is by ponies, mules or bullocks which bring up loads from the 
plains or outer hills and return with Chamba exports. They are usually the 
property of kumhars, who are the great carriers in the hills. Pangi and Lahul 
W’ould be the chief beneficiaries of a brisk trade, but the roads seem to forbid 
all thought of large undertakings. Chamba sends various articles to Rihlu, 
such as phullan,* swr/f, honey, ghi, w’alnuts, rapeseed, quinceseed, kaur, hi 
and apples, and receives in exchange Guma salt. Churah makes practically 
the same exports with the addition of banafsha and kuth (a root). To the 
plains are sent ghi, honey, potatoes, suit, phullan, bajar-hhang, kuth, thuth 
(a root), dhup (incense), narian (for hooka stems), walnuts, walnut bark, zira 
(cummin), banafsha (violets), apples, pears, lal-mirch (cayenne pepper), beeswax, 
khaskhas (poppy seeds), dhanya (coriander), kaur (a root), sukri (dried apricots), 
attis (medicine), dode (soapnuts), thangi (hazelnuts) and chilgoza or edible pine. 
There is a large export of fruit of every kind, during the season, to Dalhousie, 
and the export of wheat and other food stuffs is controlled by a tariff at the 
bridges over the Ravi to prevent depletion, which w'ould cause scarcity. Most 

* Fa^opyntm einurgiyiaiitm. 

•f Aiiiayanfliui anardana. 

Sesamum [nduum. 
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of the ordinary articles on sale in the bazar are imported from the plains and 
the outer hills, and the export and import trade is chiefly in the hands of the 
banya class, who are shopkeepers and money-lenders. In the hot weather the 
Gujjars, who temporarily settle in the hills, carry on a brisk trade in ghi. Some 
vilagers carry ghi and honey to Shahpur in the Gurdaspnr District, and bring 
back salt. Chamba itself is a busy market—the bazar presenting a cheerful 
vision of industry and thrift. The shops are remarkably clean and neat and 
no signs of poverty are evident. Many of the shopkeepers are Muhammadans 
while Khanna and Co. of Dalhousie have a large Agency in Chamba. Salt and 
brass work are the principal articles dealt in, and cheap country jewellery, of 
which the natives are extremly fond, is sold in the majority of the shops. 

Woollen pattus are made in all parts of the State and are exported 
occasionally via Shahpur. Pangi produces these pattus along with thohis, in a 
small quantity and exports them with zira or cummin, kuth, thangi, edible 
pine, tilla (sweet patis) and banchaiik-, * there was once an export trade in 
Pangi hops, but this has now entirely ceased. The hops were sent to the 
brewery at Murree. The trade of Lahul is confined to the export of black 
cummin and a few hill ponies. Brahmaur exports honey, ghi, rams, he-goats, 
kuth and walnuts. The Bhattiyat only exports rice [basmati-oryza sativa) 
and ghi.” 

Though still comparatively backward in trade and commerce, the district, 
as a whole, is decidely no longer so backward as before. Roads and paths are 
being quite rapidly developed on a very large-scale. People are no longer as 
resigned, as they were before, to a primitive standard of existence in which 
the satisfaction of elementary creature-cravings constituted the dominant 
structure of the economy governing the masses. On the gaining of Indepen¬ 
dence of India and the breaking down of the administrative and political 
barriers as a result of the abolition of the princely rule and the merger of the 
princely states with the country as a whole, as also with the opening up of the 
interior, contacts with the outer world have been progressively increasing and 
the natural consequsence of multiplication of the variety and volume of needs 
and the resultant increase in trade and commerce have been growing steadily. 
Ponies, mules and bullocks are definitely on the decline as means of transport, 
because the vehicular conveyances are replacing them mile by mile and stage 
by stage. Even inaccessible places like Pangi and Brahmaur being made 
reachable by motor traffic. 

At present the general course of trade is like this. Chamba proper is the 
main clearing venue. The imports, by and large, are first brought to the 
town and then taken into the interior. Likewise, the exports, for the most 
part, pass through the town. However, places like the greater part of the 
Bhattiyat tahsil, some portions of the Chaurah tahsil, and the fringes of the 
Pangi sub-tahsil, have for long been comparatively independent of the town 
owing to means of direct access to and from the outer world by virtue of their 
geographical position. Even in respect of those parts of the interior that used 
formerly to depend almost wholly on the Chamba town, direct trade is now 
increasing because of the improvements in communications that run indepen¬ 
dently of the town, and also because of the levy of octroi by the Municipal 
Committee within the Chamba municipal limits. Because most of the cash 
comes to the people, these days, from sources like Government service and 
wage-earning in construction works and some other works, rather than from the 
sale and export of local produces and products, the accent is, at present, very 
heavily on imports. 


* A small seed, like cummin, used for adulteration. 
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Imports and exports 

The major imports comprise (1) cloth (2) sugar (3) salt (4) metal and 
metallic things (5) cheap country jewellery (6) all kinds of spices and condi¬ 
ments (7) leather (8) all scientific gadgets and other modern appliances (9) 
cigarettes (10) soap, oil, and other articles of luxury whether in toilet or in 
other spheres (11) fruits and vegetables, white the important exports consist 
in timber, woollen shawls, suit lengths, blankets etc. etc., ghee, phulan, suil, rice, 
honey, walnuts, quinceseed, medicinal herbs, potato, bajar bhang, dhtip, walnut- 
bark zira, banafsha, red-pepper, hazelnuts, soapnuts, chilsoza or edible pine, 
slates, leather goods, especially chappals, raw hides, sheep and goats etc. 

TRADE CENTRES 


Regulated markets 

There is, at present, no regulated market in the true legal sense of the 
word. It is proposed to enforce, in the Third Five Year Plan, the full set of 
laws and rules that makes a market a regulated market in the free legal sense. 
However, the bazars in the Charnba town, in Banikhet and, to a lesser extent, 
in places like Kakira and Chuari, are fairly well-organised. The one in the 
Charnba town is quite an impressiv'e thing for the conditions that obtain in 
the hills. 

Centres of wholesale business and mandies 

The Charnba town is the only centre, worth a mention, for wholesale 
business. Not long in the future, however, places like Banikhet may, to some 
extent or the other, share this stature. 

Important retail market centres 

Charnba, Pukhri, P.akh, Mehla, Chitrari, Salooni, Kihar taken with Bandal, 
Tisa, Banikhet, Chuari, Kakira, Tundi, Samot, Sihunta, Hubar, Naini Khad, 
Bathri, Brahmaur, Kilar and Udaipur taken with Trilok Nath are the impor¬ 
tant retail marketing centres in the district. 

Fairs, nielas and other rural marketing centres 

There is no fair yet organised primarily for wholesale trade and commerce 
or even for retail shopping. However, every fair and mela even when its main 
function is to provide recreation and merriment, inevitably becomes an occas¬ 
ion for much retail marketing, and, in this context, fairs like Minjhar ka mela, 
a fairly large number of other and smaller ones, a.\\ jatras and occasions of chhinj, 
(wrestling matches) are mentionable. The Minjhar ka mela takes place at 
Charnba and the remaining melas are held in various villages all over the 
district at different times covering, between them practically the whole year. 

CO-OPERATION IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 

In fact, there is no definite method of co-operation between wholesale 
and retail trade in this district. A few individual wholesalers and the Charnba 
District Co-operative Federation are dealing wholesale in a number of goods. In 
the initial stages the Federation, then bearing a different name, engaged itself 
mainly in the business of controlled articles such as cloth, sugar, salt, rice, 
wheat and maize, the distribution of the controlled commodities being done in 
accordance with the directions of the Civil Supplies Department. Some of the 
primary co-operative societies engaged in the distribution of consumers' goods 
make their purchases from the District Co-operative Federation and thereby 
form a link, however, slender yet, between the wholesale and the retail trades 
within the co-operative movement. .As regards individual retailers and 
wholesalers they establish their own trade links according to mutual 
convenience and bilaterally suitable terms of business. 
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STATE TRADING 

No state trading has yet been introduced in this district. Nor does there 
seem to be any prospect of state trading in the foreseeaole future. Though 
there are some pockets with local surplus of foodgrains, yet the overall position 
of foodgrains, shows a deficit and the district has to depend considerably 
on imported food supplies which are arranged by the Co-operative and Civil 
Supplies Department. There are some fair-price shops functioning in the 
district with the main purpose of supplying foodgrains at cheap rates to the 
people. These are located at :— 

Tahsil Chamba :— (i) Chamba town (ii) Durgathi (iii) Gehra. 

Tahsil Chaurah ;— (i) Salooni (ii) Tisa (iii) Bera. 

Sub-tahsil Pangi :—(i) Kilar (ii) Udaipur. 

Sub-tahsil Brahmaur :— (i) Brahmaur. 

The system of co-operative marketing has not yet been introduced 
for the reason that there is not yet enough marketable surplus produce with 
the agriculturists of this district even in those areas which can afford to spare 
part of its produce for sale elsewhere. 

MERCHANTS’ ORGANISATION 

There are, as yet, no merchant and consumer association and no state labour 
organisation. The body called the ‘Mahajan Sabha' is, strictly speaking, not 
a merchant-association for trade purposes, though occasionally a matter or two 
of business-importance might be taken up by this sahha. 

Organs for dissemination of trade news 

For the dissemination of trade news, more precisely the current whole¬ 
sale prices of selected important commodities, information is obtained through 
the Assistant Marketing Officer as well as the revenue reporting agency and daily 
broadcast from the All India Radio, Simla. Weekly review of prices showing 
their trend is also radiated from the .All India Radio, Simla. A monthly 
news letter, containing information on current prices and their trend, is issued 
by the Agricultural Marketing Officer, Himachal Pradesh, for circulation in 
the Government Offices. A fortnightly price bulletin is published by the 
Director of Economics and Statistics, Himachal Pradesh, in consultation with 
the .Agricultural Marketing Officer. The rate of agricultural produce are 
exhibited, off and on, on the notice board of the local market for the informa¬ 
tion of producers, dealers and consumers. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Appendix XI shows the weights and measures that were in force in 
this district in the previous times as also the new weights and measures, now 
in force. 

Activities of the Co-operative Department during the Third Five Year Plan 

During the Third Five Year Plan the following schemes are proposed to 
be implemented in the district :— 


SI. 

No. 

Name of the scheme. 

Physical 

target. 

Financial 
provisions 
(rupees in lac). 

1. 

Village societies organised,'reorganised 
during Second Plan. 

120 

0.51 

2. 

Organisation of new societies. 

20 

0.135 

3. 

Share capital contribution to village 
societies. 

19 

0.95 
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SI. 

No. 

Name of the scheme. 

Physical 

target. 

Financial 
provisions, 
(rupees in lac). 

4. 

Co-operative tanning. 

2 

0.237 

5. 

6. 

Rural godowns. 

Marketing 

7 

0 70 


(a) Share capital contribution to 
marketing societies. 

1 

0 05 


(b) Managerial subsidy. 

2 

0.07 

7. 

Godown for marketing society. 

1 

0.20 

2.819 


Village societies organised/reorganised—During the Second Plan, one 
hundred and twenty societies were organised and revitalised in this district. A 
sum of Rs. 0.51 lac is proposed to be given to these societies as managerial 
subsidy, being spill-over expenditure of Second Plan. 

Organisation of new societies—During the Plan period twenty new 
societies are proposed to be organised. A sum of Rs. 0.135 lac is proposed to 
be given as managerial subsidy to these new societies over a period of five 
years. 

Share contribution to village societies—The primary village societies 
are the foundation of the co-operative movement. To strengthen the capital 
structure of these societies and to enable them to borrow larger amounts of 
loans from the financing institutions in order to meet their credit needs, share 
contributions to the tune of Rs. 0.95 lac have been proposed to be made in the 
share capital of nineteen primary co-operative societies at the rate of five 
thousand rupees each. 

Co-operative farming—Two joint farming societies have been proposed 
to be organised in this district. The hilly nature of the district has necessarily 
limited the scope of the organisation of such societies. The following assistance 
has been proposed to be gi\ en to each farming society 


SI. No. Type of assistance. 

Amount. 

(1) 

Managerial subsidy of Rs. 1,200.00 for a period of three 
years in sliding scale as under ; 



First vear 

Rs. 500.00 


Second vear 

Rs. 400 00 


Third year 

Rs, 300.00 

Rs. 1,200.00 

(2) 

Loans and subsidies for the construction of store-cum- 
cattle-sheds (loan 75°), subsidy 25°),). 

Rs. 5,000.00 

( 3 ) 

Share capital investment. 

Rs. 2,000,00 

( 4 ) 

Medium and long term loan. 

Rs. 4,000 00 

Rs 12,200.00 


Rural Godowns—It is proposed to provide storage facilities to the 
members of the co-operative societies. For this purpose, assistance for the 
construction of seven godowns @ Rs. It),000 each, out of which Rs. 7,50f) 
will be granted as loan and Rs. 2,500 as subsidy, has been proposed to be 
given to the village level co-operative societies during the Plan period. 
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Marketing—(a) Share capital contribution to marketing societies —In 

this district, two tahsil co-operative unions are functioning. Out of these two 
unions, it is proposed to participate in the share capital of one union to the 
extent of Rs. 5,000. This will strengthen the financial position of the union 
and provide greater resources for undertaking marketing operations in the area. 

(b) Managerial subsidy to marketing societies —In order to enable the 
above mentioned union to have the services of efficient and trained staff, it is 
proposed to grant managerial subsidy to the tune of three thousand rupees in 
the following scales :— 

First year. Rs. 1,500.00 

Second year. Rs. 1,000.00 

Third year. Rs. 500.00 


Rs. 3,000.00 


Godowns for markting society —During the Plan period assistance to 
the tune of Rs. 20,000 for the construction of one godown, is proposed to be 
given to the marketing society of this district. This assistance will be by way 
loan seventy-five per cent, and subsidy twenty-five per cent. 

Training and education —Two peripatetic units are functioning in the 
district for the training of office-bearers of the co-operatives, members of the 
managing committee, members and prospective members of the co-operative 
societies, under the Non-officials Education Scheme. The targets fixed for 
each unit per year are as under :— 

(i) Office bearers. 40. 

(ii) Members of the managing committee. 200. 

(iii) Members and prospective members. 1000. 



CHAPTER VII 

COMMUNICATION 

OLD TIME TRADE ROUTES AND fflGHWAYS AND 
MODE OF CONVEYANCE 


The following tracks, paths, and roads existed at the time of the change¬ 
over from the regime of the rajas to the new dispensation following the merger 
of the princely States into Himachal Pradesh ;— 


SI. 

No. 

Name of route. 

Average 

width. 

Length. 

1. 

(a) Chamba-Banikhet bridle road. 

(b) Chamba-Bainkhet motorable road. About 

6-9 ft. 19 miles. 

10 ft. About 30 miles. 

2. 

Chamba-Chuari bridle road. 

6-9 ft. 

18 miles. 

3. 

Chamba-Shahpur bridle road via Chuari pass. 

6-9 ft. 

44 miles. 

4. 

Kakira to Chuari mule road via Hobar. 

5-7 ft. 

9 miles. 

5. 

Chuari to Nurpur mule road. 

6-8 ft. 

18 miles. 

6. 

Chamba-Saho mule road. 

6-8 ft. 

8 miles. 

7. 

Chamba-Sillagharat mule road. 

4-9 ft. 

12 miles. 

8. 

Chamba-Jamwar mule road. 

5-8 ft. 

7 miles. 

9. 

Chamba to Langera via Sundla road. 

5-8 ft. 

43 miles. 

10. 

Chamba-Tisa via Masrund road. 

5-8 ft. 

34 miles. 

11. 

Road from Lahul boundary to Jammu 
boundary. 

4-6 ft. 

70 miles. 

12. 

Track from Bhaddli to Chenab Valley Path. 

2-4 ft. 

27 miles. 

13. 

Durgathi-Trilok Nath Path. 

2-4 ft. 

16 miles. 

14. 

Track along Saichu Nullah. 

2-4 ft. 

25 miles. 

15. 

Track along Mi\-ar Nullah. 

2-4 ft. 

50 miles. 

16. 

Track along Garwath Nullah. 

2-4 ft. 

10 miles. 

17. 

Track along Hundan Nullah. 

2-4 ft. 

10 miles. 

18. 

Track along Lujai Nullah. 

2-4 ft. 

28 miles. 


At the time the erstwhile Chamba State disappeared as a political entity, 
leaving the territory behind as a district of Himachal Pradesh, no ferry service 
obtained, the principal, and, in fact, the almost sole mode of conveyance being 
the road, with crossing of rivers and streams on inflated skins as a small excep¬ 
tion. And, on the road, it was mostly the pony and the mule, which constitu¬ 
ted the mode of travelling other than the human foot, vehicular conveyance 
being confined only to the stretch of road between Banikhet and Chamba 
proper, about thirty miles in length. Overwhelmingly, the travelling was on 
foot. According to the enumeration in 1956 there were but eighty-live mules 
and six hundred and eighty ponies throughout the district. This gives an idea of 
how small the relief uas to the pedestrian t}pe of locomotion. 

Mode of conveyance of luggage, goods and other articles was mules, sheep, 
goats and head-loads according as the route to be followed might admit. 

ROADS 

National highways 

Xo national highway passes through the territory of this district. 
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State Roads 

This district can be approached from the plains by three main lines 
of roads, all of them diverging from Pathankot, not to meet or cross one 
another till they reach the bridge over the Ravi river, close to the Chamba 
town. They are known as the Banikhet road, the Shahpur road and the 
Chuari or Nurpur road. 

Banikhet-Chamba Road viaDalhousie-The road, coming from Pathankot, 
enters Chamba territory on the summit of Hathi Dhar, at a place called 
Katori bungalow, and continues within the district upto Surkhigala, with a 
branch taking off at Banikhet direct for Chamba. Beyond Surkhigala it runs 
in the Punjab territory, passing through Baloon, Dalhousie proper and Bakrota, 
till it again enters into the Chamba territory near the Dalhousie water works at 
Bakrota. From there on, till it reaches Chamba proper, via Lakkar Mandi and 
Khajiar, it remains in the Chamba territory. This road has been in existence since 
the founding of the hill station of Dalhousie in A.D. 1852. On leaving Pathan¬ 
kot the first part of the road is a gentle rise, but, after some distance, comes a 
low range of hills, and the remainder of the distance upto Banikhet is a conti¬ 
nual ascent, with a couple of bits of descent, winding round spurs of low hills, 
which are intersected with a number of ravines. The road mostly passes 
through fairly well-wooded area, various kinds of shrubs covering the ground 
and larger trees rising at intervals in the midst of these. The last two or three 
miles of the road approaching Dhar are through a forest of the cktl trees. The 
journey from Dhar to Dunera is much the same as upto Dhar but the ravines 
falling in the way are less steep and abrupt. On leaving Dunera, the road 
enters upon the higher altitudes with a continuous ascent upto Banikhet. From 
Banikhet the road forms into two branches one leading to Chamba via 
Bathri and the other ascending to Dalhousie whence it proceeds to 
Chamba. At Dalhousie the crest of the Dhaula Dhar is gained, and from a 
point of vantage at this altitude, or from Dain Knnd at nine thousand feet, 
a magnificent panorama is spread out before one. To the south are the ridges 
and valleys of the Siwaliks, running parallel to one another, and becoming more 
indistinct as they recede towards the plains. In the far distance may be seen, on 
a clear day, three of the great rivers of the Punjab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the 
Sutlej, glittering in the sunshine and losing themselves in the plains beyond 
which these seem to melt awav into infinite space. Turning to the north, the 
gaze rests on an amphitheatre of lofty ranges, with a foreground of mountain 
and valley, forest, gorge and stream. Closing in the horizon to the west and 
north-west are the rounded summits of the Kund Kaplas and Dagani Dhar, 
which in summer, are entirelv free of snow. To the north and east the snowy 
pinnacles of the Pangi Range stretch out in majestic array, man}" of them ris¬ 
ing to an attitude of eighteen thousand to nineteen thousand feet. Towering 
up from behind them are two lofty peaks usually covered with snow, one 
slightly rounded and the other pointed and precipitous. These are in the 
Gurdhar Range in Pangi and are about 18,500 and 20,6.58 feet, respectively in 
altitude; the latter being almost the highest peak in the district. Far to the 
east the eye can trace the line of Dhaula Dhar, till the range is lost in a mighty 
maze of snowy mountains; chief among which is the Mani Mahes Kailash at 
whose base rests the sacred lake of Mani Mahes. Within this wide e.xpanse it 
is quite easily possible to detect the tortuous course of the Ravi gorge, though 
not more than a mere glimpse of the river can anywhere be seen. The Siul 
also is hidden from view, but a considerable part of the open vallev is clearly 
visible, as also is the general trend of its many con\ erging tributaries from the 
snowy range. Finally, all over the valleys and mountain-slopes are scattered 
the hamlets of the peasantry each with its own area of cultivation lending an 
additional charm to the landscape, and presenting a fascinating picture of rural 
beauty and repose. 
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From Dalhousie to Chamba there used to be, in the past, four roads viz. 
the roads via Khajiar, via Kolhri, via Cheel and via Banikhet-Bathri. In the 
new planning of roads, only the Khajiar road and the Banikhet-Bathri road are 
being developed while the remaining have lost their importance as roads and 
may now be regarded as paths. After gaining Bakrota the Khajiar road winds 
through a dense forest of pine and cedar to Khajiar a sylvan glade of great 
beauty. On the brink of a small lake stands an ancient shrine to Khaji Nag 
(from which the place takes its name), a soft green sward slopes on all sides 
towards the lake, and the glade is encircled by a forest of cedars which stands 
out in stately array. Khajiar is about six thousand and three hundred feet 
above sea level and during the season is much frequented by visitors. From 
there the road runs for a short distance on the level, and then as it descends 
rapidly, the Ravi Valley is suddenly displayed to view, with Chamba far below 
nestling in the bosom of the mountains like a spot in the fairy tales. Reaches 
of the Ravi are visible in the vicinity of the town, and to the south the valley 
seems closed in by a high granite peak of the Dhaula Dhar, named Kankot, 
which for nine months in the year is covered with snow. The road then drops 
by an easy gradient to the Ravi, and, having crossed it by a suspension bridge, 
ascends to the town. From a little distance beyond Khajiar, a vehicular road 
has now been constructed as an alternative to the old bridle road. 

Banikhet-Chamba Road via Bathri—This road links up Chamba with the 
Pathankot-Dalhousie Road of the Punjab. The length has since increased to 
about thirty-four miles due to a diverted alignment in order to avoid the parel 
land slips near Chamba. The entire road lies within the district and passes 
partly through the Chamba tahsil and partly through the Bhattiyat tahsil. The 
road is fit for motor traffic, including trucks and buses, throughout its length 
in all weather. A piece of about eighteen-and-a-half miles is fit for double-lane 
traffic while, the remaining piece of fifteen-and-a-half miles admits today, of 
single lane motoring only but is being widened too. This road has already been 
tarred upto a length of some nine miles, and cross-drainage work has been 
completed upto about ten miles. Further improvement is going on. After 
starting from Banikhet, the road touches important places such as Bathri, 
Drada, Chaned, Sultanpur and, finally, Chamba. There is only one large bridge, 
namely, the Sitla bridge spanning the Ravi river just near the Chamba town. 
The one across the Bathri stream is much smaller. The Bathri-Chaurah-Sundla 
Road takes off from this road at twelfth mile; the Chamba-Chuari Road 
branches off at the thirtieth mile; the Chamba-Brahmaur Road shoots off at 
32/2nds mile and the Chamba-Tisa-Alwas Road goes on from the 33/2nd miles. 
Running wholly at a lower level and through a less wooded area it is less 
interesting than the Khajiar Road, but is usually frequented more by travellers 
of because its suitability for vehicular traffic. 

Shahpur-Chamba Road—Originally known as the Sindhara Road, and now 
not much better than a rather lovely track, damaged in places, it has been an 
ancient line of communication with the plains, probably dating from the earliest 
times. It first touched the Ravi at Shahpur in the Punjab and following up 
the left bank by Phangota, entered Chamba at Khairi. At Sindhara it left the 
river and ascended the hill to the Gaggi Dhar ridge north of Dalhousie, where a 
branch from Banikhet connected it with the Dalhousie Road. Sinking into the 
Bathri Valley it rose again to cross the Chil spur, and, descending, rejoined the 
Ravi at Udaipur, and then ran up its left bank to the suspension bridge. The 
distance from Pathankot to Chamba, via Sindhara, was about fifty-seven miles, 
and via Dunera, Banikhet and Bathri sixty-five miles. After the opening of 
the Dalhousie Road this route has fallen into disuse for through traffic but the 
portion from Chamba to Banikhet was much used, especially in winter, till the 
construction of the Banikhet-Chamba Motor Road. The scenery on the Ravi 
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between Shabpur and Sindhara, is picturesque and interesting; but the road was 
rough, and in places dangerous for laden animals. This route has now fallen 
into disuse almost altogether, except portions here and there, because of the 
opening up of the two new roads to Chamba from Banikhet, one direct and the 
other via Dalhousie. 

Nurpur-Chuari-Chamba Road —This is the third ancient line of 
communication with the plains. Starting from Pathankot and leaving 
the Kangra Valley Road at Nurpur, at a distance of about fifteen miles, it 
runs north into the low hills, in the direction of the Dhaula Dhar, and, near 
Malakwal, it enters Chamba. From this point it follows the bed of the Chakki 
for about four miles. At Ghatasni it leaves the Chakki and rises over a spur 
to reach Chuari ; and, after crossing the Dhaula Dhar by the Chuari Pass or 
the Basodan Pass, emerges into the Ravi Valley opposite the town of 
Chamba. The portion in the bed of the Chakki is rough, but other-wise the 
road used to be good throughout. The Chamba-Chuari Motor Road, via the 
said pass, has rendered large portion of the old road useless. The length 
between Ghatasni and Malakwal is also proposed to be taken up sometime 
in the not distant future for improvement into a vehicular condition. In 
winter, the Chuari Pass is usually under snow for two or three months, but 
the road is seldom closed to pedestrians for more than a few days at a time. 
Above Jajari may be seen the ruins of the Taragarh Fort of which an account 
has been given elsewhere in this book. The road, for a considerable length, 
lies within the district and passes through the areas of Chamba and Bhattiyat 
tahsils. Out of its total length of about fifty miles, about thirty-two miles, 
lying within Himachal Pradesh, are motorable, single lane, and negotiable in 
all weathers. The important places falling on this route are Lahru at seven¬ 
teenth mile, Chuari at twenty-first mile, Chatoli at 25/4th mile, Vaxeni at 
27/2nd mile, Kundla Dehatar at twenty-eighth mile, Kut at 29/4th mile, Dhanodi 
at 31/4th mile and Maturi at 33/4th mile reckoned from Pathankot, and, 
finally, Chamba. It meets the Shahpur-Bakloh Road at the eleventh mile 
and ends up in the Chamba-Banikhet Road not far from the Chamba town. 

State highways 

The following roads running within or through the district may be 
termed as State highways :— 

(1) The Chamba-Banikhet Road, connecting the Chamba town with the 
Pathankot-Dalhousie Road. 

(2) The Koti-Sundla-Langera-Jammu Boundary Road, linking Himachal 
Pradesh with Jammu and Kashmir. 

(3) The Bakloh-Shahpur Road, connecting Chamba with the Kangra 
District of the Punjab. 

(4) The Chenab Valley Road, joining Punjab Lahul with Jammu 
Kashtwar and passing through the Pangi sub-tahsil of the Chamba 
District. 

The Chamba-Banikhet Road has been dealt with earlier under approach 
routes. The remaining roads are described in the following pages : 

The Koti-Sundla-Langera-Jammu Boundary Road— The road, a link 
between Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and Kashmir, starts from Koti, within 
the Chamba tahsil of the district, passes through the Chaurah tahsil, and 
terminates at the Jammu border. It is about forty-seven miles in length and 
about thirty-six miles of it are fit for light vehicular transport i.e. about 
twenty-four miles are motorable and the remaining twelve miles are only 
jeepable. The vehicular portion is only a fair weather road yet and that too 
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upto the twenty-fourth mile. The width varies from twelve to twenty feet. 
Improvement of this road is going on. The ultimate goal is to make the whole 
road vehicular and all-weather in capacity and scope. The important places 
that lie on this road are Sundla, Salooni, Kihar, Bandal and Langera. There 
are two bridges on this route, the one known as the Sundla Aerial Ropeway 
Bridge is over the Siul and the other, called the Patnel Nala Bridge spans the 
Patnel Nala. The starting point of this road, i.e Koti, lies about the 
fifteenth mile of the Chamba-Tisa-Alwas Road, and thus there is, at that place, 
a branching off of these two roads. A little distance from Koti, and at the 
place called Sundla, the Sundla-Chaurah-Bathri road takes off this route. 

The Shahpur-Bakloh Road —This road starts from Dramman near 
Shahpur and connects up with the link road, from Tunu Hatti to Bakloh on 
the Pathankot-Dalhousie Road. It enters the Chamba district near Dramman 
and passes through the Bhattiyat tahsil. The total length runs upto some 
forty-three miles. It is a motorable single-lane road and the entire route is 
fit for vehicular traffic except in bad weather. It is a fair weather road. 
About half of the length is sixteen feet wide and the other half twelv^e feet 
wide. The places of note falling on or near this road are Hath, Bhallana, 
Thulel, Kakroti, Sihunta, Kamla, Tundi, Samot, Salah, Parchhor and Kakira. 
Many bridges have to be crossed on this road such as Dadmani on the first mile, 
Bral on the fourth mile. Debar on the sixteenth mile, Chalal on the seventeenth 
mile, Chakki on the thirty-second mile and Hobardi on the thirty-fifth mile. 
The Chamba-Chuari road meets it at the eleventh mile. 

The Chenab Valley Road— This road, still under construction, will join 
Punjab-Lahul with the Kashtwar area of Jammu and will pass through the 
Chenab \'alley in the Pangi sub-tahsil of the Chamba district, starting at 
Thirote on the boundary of Chamba-Lahul and Punjab-Lahul and going to the 
boundary of Himachal Pradesh with Jammu and Kashmir. The present length 
of this route is seventy miles. As the construction work on it is going on it 
is not yet fit for any vehicular conveyance and, at places, it is unfit for even 
pack animals The important places through or near which this road passes 
are Trilok Nath, Udaipur, Madgraon, Kurchet, Tindi, Kashaur, Purthi, Sach, 
Kilar, Dharwas and Luj. As its name implies, the road crosses mostly along 
the banks of the Chenab river, and there are five bridges over the river 
Chenab, located at Khajja Ghat, Dalvvas, Purthi, Shaor and Kurchet. The 
branch roads, of note, which will take off from this main road are the Kilar- 
Alwas Road, the Lujai Valley Road, the Miyar Valley Road and the Trilok 
Nath-Durgathi Road. 

District roads (major and minor) 

The Chamba-Tisa-Alwas Road-This road starts from Chamba proper and 
lies within the Chamba and Chaurah tahsils. When extended, as planned in 
long range, so as to join the Chenab Valley Road, it would connect Chanaba with 
the Pangi Valiev. The entire length of the route is about sixty-two miles out 
of which about thirty-two miles are fair-weather motorable and the remaining 
distance is only jeepable as vet. Its width varies from twelve to twenty feet 
at different places. Widening work is in progress so as to make it fit for 
vehicular traffic throughout. Places of note lying on or near the course of this 
road are Badram, Kiani, Pukhri, Koti, Kandla, Sanghor, Kalhel, Tisa and 
Alwas. Three bridges fall on this road. They are the Sal Bridge near Chamba, 
the Kandla Bridge at 19/4th mile and Kalhel Bridge at 28/4th mile. At the 
sixth furlong from Chamba, the Chamba-Banikhet Road parts from it; at 
about the milestone of three-fourth Chamba-Saho Road branches off it; at 
about the fifteenth mile the Koti-Langera-Jammu Boundary Road takes off 
from it at about the sixtv-second mile it terminates and the proposed extension 
called the Ahvas-Kilar Road will form a link with it. 
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The Chamba-Kharamukh Road —This road starts at Chamba from the 
Chamba-Banikhet Road a little beyond the sixth furlong from the town. It 
passes through the tahsil of Chamba and the sub-tahsil of Brahmaur. The 
length of its course is about thirty miles. It is motorable single-lane, and fit 
for heavy vehicular traffic upto some twenty-three miles and, thereafter, it is 
only jeepable as yet. The width of the road varies from eight to sixteen feet 
and further widening work is under way. Between the starting point and the 
terminus of this road, some of the places of significance by or through which 
it passes are Hardaspur, Karian, Rajera, Kuranh, Kalsuin, Rakh, Chuti, 
Gehra, Durgathi and Kharamukh. Theie is but one bridge, so far, and that 
lies across the Ravi at Bagga between milestones thirteenth and fourteenth. 

The Kharamukh-Brahmaur Road —Starting from Kharamukh, this 
recently constructed nine miles long road is a continuation of the Chamba- 
Kharamukh Road mentioned earlier. The whole of its length lies wdthin the 
Brahmaur sub-tahsil of the district leading to and terminating at Brahmaur. 
It is jeepable throughout and not yet wide enough to admit of heavy vehicular 
traffic. There is a bridge over the Ravi at a distance of about one mile from 
Kharamukh. 

The Kharamukh-Surahi Pass Road —This is another road continuing as a 
branch, from the Chamba-Kharamukh Road, and leading to the Suratii Pass. 
For the entire length of about forty-three miles it passes through the Brahmaur 
sub-tahsil. Leaving this district at Surahi Pass, it continues on to Ahju in 
the Mandi district where it joins the Pathankot-Kulu Road. This road is not 
yet fit for vehicular traffic or even for laden animals except in parts. Cons¬ 
truction work on this road is going on and the maximum width is not above 
nine feet. Some of the places which are of importance and fall on the way are 
Garola, Holi and Surahi. 

The Brahmaur-Mani Mahes Road —This road originates at Brahmaur 
proper and ends within the Brahmaur sub-tahsil. The total length is about 
thirty-one miles and the whole of it is still in the preliminary stage of construc¬ 
tion and, therefore, not yet fit for automobile traffic. In fact it is, at places, 
still rather difficult even for a journey on foot. Some fairly large sized 
villages, and a rest house, fall on this road before it terminates at the sacred 
place of pilgrimage called Mani Mahes, Hadser being the last village. 

The Chamba Saho Road —This piece of road starting from Chamba and 
ending at S rho is some nine miles in length and the entire route is negotiable 
bv jeeps and cars. 

The Chamba-Sillagharat Road— It branches off the Chamba-Saho Road. 
The length of this road is about twelve miles and the width is below nine feet. 
It lies entirely within the Chamba tahsil. 

The Sundla-Chaurah-Bathri Road —Sundla, the starting point of this 
road, falls on the Koti-Langera-Jammu Boundary Road. The road passes 
through parts of Chaurah and Chamba tahsils. The length of the route is 
about fourteen miles. So far only a ten mile piece of this road is negotiable by 
jeep. A bridge over the Ravi, located at Chaurah, falls on this road. 

The Durgathi-Trilok Nath Road —Durgathi is one of the important 
places lying on the Chamba-Kharamukh Road. The proposed road to Trilok 
Nath will originate at Durgathi and will cross a high lying pass (Kalichho) 
over to Trilok Nath in the Lahul portion of the Pangi sub-tahsil. The total 
length of this road would be about fifty-two miles. There is, as yet, nothing 
better than a risky track to mark this route. 

The Alwas-Kilar Road —This road is, as mentioned earlier, a continuation 
of the Chamba-Tisa-Alwas Road already discussed. Starting from .Alwas in 
the Chaurah tahsil, it will cross over to the Pangi sub-tahsil via the Sach 
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Pass and will run into a length of about forty-one miles. Its terminus, Kilar, is 
the headquarters of the sub-tahsil of Pangi. It is mostly still in the track stage 
and the track is a difficult one. The route is negotiable mostly on foot, and 
that too only during a short spell of the summer season, much before the 
commencement of the winter, because the Sach Pass is blocked by snow early 
in the winter. Satrundi, Dhunei and Bindrabani are the halting places for 
pedestrians, the first on the Chaurah side and the other two on the Pangi side 
of the pass. The route enters the main Pangi Valley near Dhid and, crossing 
the Chenab, it ascends to Kilar. Near Kilar it meets the Chenab Valley route 
mentioned earlier. 

The Miyar Sub-Valley Road —This proposed road will lie entirely within 
the Pangi sub-tahsil and will run upto a total length of about twenty-five 
miles. It will take its origin from the Chenab Valley Road near Udaipur and 
will lead into the interior of the Miyar area which is a sub-valley of the mam 
Pangi Valley. It is at present, merely a track running riskily along or above 
the Miyar streamlet from its confluence with the Chenab towards its source in 
the high mountains. Some of the villages lying on its way are Sakoli, Chimrot, 
Karpat, Thigrot, Urogosh, Chhaling and Khamjar. 

The Sural (Lujai) Sub-Valley Road —This route is also yet a track 
only. Starting from the Chenab Valley Road, near Dharwas, this proposed 
road will lead into the Sural sub-valley, within the Pangi sub-tahsil with 
a total length of about fourteen miles. The entire route from the start to the 
stop takes a north-easterly direction. Some of the places of significance that 
fall on this route are Chaloli, Tai, Sural and Bhatori. 

Apart from these roads, either constructed already or in the course of 
construction or proposed to be constructed, there are numerous tracks, in the 
interior of the district, fit in many cases, for ponies and pack animals while 
in others for pedestrians only, some parts of which are fairly good while 
others are rough, risky and difficult. 

Vehicles and conveyances 

Mules and ponies, with an occasional convoy’ of bullocks, from outside 
the district still continue to be found as the beasts of burden on a consider¬ 
able scale on the roads fit for such larger animals, and goats are employed on 
narrower and less safe routes. Carts, whether horse-drawn or bullock-drawn, 
are practically unknown today, though there seem to have been times, in the 
early days of Dalhousie, when tongas used to run between Pathankot and 
Dalhousie. Cycles have appeared on the scene though still obviously on a 
very small scale. Automobiles have made a great debut and, as the trends 
go today, the future is theirs. Buses and trucks are doing regular services on 
a considerable mileage, cars follow them, and the jeep is a pioneer reaching 
within hours places in the interior where, before the era of the automobile, 
horses used to reach in a number of days. The regular public services are 
run by the nationalised transport, which, in Himachal Pradesh, bears the 
name Himachal Government Transport. The present number of the vehicles 
plying within the district under the Himachal Government Transport is 
nineteen buses, thirty-six trucks and two cabs. 

The planning for the future lays emphasis on opening up of the interior 
more and more for the vehicular traffic, and the logical development over a 
number of years will be the driving away of the beasts of burden by the 
mechanical conveyances, either totally out of existence or, as in the case of 
smaller animals like goats, into the remote and difficult recesses beyond the 
reach of motorable roads. 
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Public transport 

As just mentioned, transport has been nationalised and a Government 
department manages it. There are no regular privately owned or municipal 
buses and taxi services, though, in special circumstances, such as for the 
purpose of marriages and large tourist parties etc,, private buses and private 
taxies are occasionally allowed to ply on the routes within the district. 
The routes on which state-owned buses ply are Chamba-Pathankot, Chamba- 
Banikhet. Chamba-Kaila, Chamba-Dramman, Chamba-Saho, Chamba-Gehra, 
Chamba-Rakh, Chamba-Bagga, Chamba-Salooni-Chakoli and Chamba-Kakira- 
Chuari. The average number of passengers transported daily within the 
district during the recent past has been nearly five hundred in round 
figures. The number of Himachal Pradesh Transport buses plying on various 
routes is nineteen. There are some waiting rooms attached to booking offices. 

Activities of the Transport Department during the Third Five Year Plan 

During the Third Plan period, it is proposed to allot fifty-one additional 
vehicles to Chamba region to meet the growing traffic demand on existing 
routes as also the additional demand on new routes. The cost of vehicles is 
estimated to be Rs. 17.27 lacs. In order to keep sufficient stores handy for 
replacement and renewal purpose, stores worth Rs. 1.51 lacs to serve as stores 
reserve are proposed to be purchased. Besides, it is proposed to construct ten 
garages, four rest rooms-cum-booking offices at important places, convert the 
existing two garages into booking office-cum-stores and to complete the main 
bus stand at Chamba at an estimated cost of Rs. 2.20 lacs. 

Rail roads 

There is no rail-road at present and the future, when there might be 
introduced one, is unforeseeable today, though a demand for a railway line upto 
Naini Khad is being pressed. 

WATERWAYS, FERRIES AND BRIDGES 

Save for the diminishing use of the inflated skins to cross rivers, there is 
no water transport in practice, whether public or private. Many years ago a 
ferry existed on the Siul River at Manjir but was subsequently discontinued. 
There are at present the following bridges including those inherited from the 
princely regime and those, among them, that had to be re-constructed or 
repaired in a major manner by the present regime. 

Suspension bridge at Sitla over the river Ravi —This bridge falls, on the 
Chamba-Banikhet Road, at a distance of about three miles from the bus stand 
in the Chamba town by the motor road to be ultimately adopted and of a 
little over a mile by the present motor road, whereas, if one were to enter 
the town on foot or on horse-back, the bridge is almost next to the town. In 
fact the abadies on both sides of the bridge are suburbs of the Chamba town. 
It spans the river Ravi. Its length is two hundred and twenty feet and it is 
ten feet wide. Originally it was constructed during the regime of the erstwhile 
Chamba State. It was seriously damaged by floods, in the Ravi, during 1955. 
It has since been repaired and is now fit for vehicular traffic. 

Aerial ropeway bridge at Chaurah over the Ravi —This bridge, some one 
hundred and eighty-five feet in length, was constructed at a cost of ten thousand 
rupees by the late Chamba State over the river Ravi. It falls at about mile 
10]2nd on the Sundla-Chaurah-Bathri Road. Although the bridge was washed 
away by the floods of 1955, yet it has been reconstructed by the Public Works 
Department. 

Aerial ropeway bridge at Bagga over the Ravi —This is also an old bridge 
with a length of about one hundred and forty-two feet, constructed during the 
princely regime. It is situated at Bagga over the river Ravi between miles 
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thirteen and fourteen of tlie Chamba-Kharamukh Road. It was washed away 
by the floods of 1955, but has since been reconstructed and strengthened by 
the Himachal Pradesh Public Works Department. 

Aerial ropeway bridge at Kharamukh over the Ravi —Constructed during, 
and inherited from, the princely regime, the bridge is about one hundred and 
fifty feet in length and it is situated at a distance of about one mile from 
Kharamukh on the road leading to Brahmaur. This bridge is in a good 
condition. 

Aerial ropeway bridge over Ravi at Mehla —This bridge too was cons¬ 
tructed in the davs of the rajas and then washed away by floods in the year 
1951 but has since been put in order by the block development agency and is 
fit for crossing by human beings and animals. 

Wooden cantilever bridge across Ravi near Gehra —This wooden 
cantilever bridge was washed away in 1957 and now the Public Works 
Department has constructed an aerial ropeway bridge on that site. 

Aerial ropeway bridge at Lech over the Ravi on the Chamba- 
Kharamukh Road —This bridge was washed away in 1955 and is now under 
construction by the Territorial Council. At present, there exists only a jhida on 
the site which was provided by the Public Works Department. 

Aerial ropeway bridge across the Chenab River near Trilok Nath— This 
bridge across the Chenab is one hundred and thirty-two feet in length and was 
constructed during the Chamba State regime at a cost of some fifteen thousand 
rupees. It is in a deplorable condition. 

Double cantilever bridge across Chenab at Behari —A sum of about 
twenty-eight thousand rupees was expended on the construction of this bridge 
during 1958. It is one hundred and five feet in length. 

Wooden cantilever bridge over the Chenab River at Saligram near 
Patti in the Pangi sub-tahsil —The original bridge at this place was washed 
away during the floods and has not yet been rebuilt. Instead a jhuUi has been 
put up by the Public Works Department, Himachal Pradesh. Eventually, there 
will again be a bridge here. 

Aerial ropeway bridge at Ajog across the Chenab —The length of this 
bridge was one hundred and fifty-six feet and it was constructed during the 
Chamba State time at a cost of sixty thousand rupees. This bridge was 
damaged due to .snow and is being replaced bv a new one of a span of one 
hundred and fifty-four feet at the very old site and the work is in progress. 

Double cantiliver bridge over the Chenab at Mindhal —This bridge was 
also inherited from the old regime. It is about seventy feet long and the cost 
of its construction was about twenty-four thousand rupees. The old bridge has 
been replaced by a new one, by the Himachal Pradesh Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, of a span of seventy-five feet and is open to traffic since 1960. 

Wooden cantilever bridge over the Chenab at Hasku in Pangi sub- 
tahsil - Constructed during the time of the Chamba State, this one hundred and 
thirty-three feet long bridge is in a deplorable condition. A sum of thirty 
thousand rupees was spent on its construction. 

Aerial ropeway bridge over the Chenab at Shaor in sub-tahsil Pangi— 

This bridge of two hundred and twenty' feet span has been constructed by the 
Himachal Pradesh Public Works Department and is now open for traffic. It 
was completed in 1961-62. 
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Bridge over rivulets and streams or nullahs 

Aerial ropeway bridge over the Siul River near Simdla —This bridge 
falls on the Koti-Langera-Sundla-J ammu Boundary Road. Previously, it was 
washed away in the year 1958 but has now been reconstructed at a cost of 
twenty-three thousand and seven hundred rupees. It is two hundred and sixty- 
one feet long and eight feet in width. 

Suspension bridge over the Sal Stream at Balu on the Chamba-Tisa 
Road —Tt was washed away in the floods of 1955 but has since been recons¬ 
tructed by the Public Works Department. 

Bridge over the Sal River near the power house at Chamba-This bridge 
also fell a victim to the floods of 1955 and was washed away. It has now been 
improved into a cantilever bridge by the Public Works Department. 

Bathri Bridge over the Devi Dehra Nullah (R.C.C. bridge) —This bridge 
has been constructed at about mile 24/4 on the Chamba-Banikhet Road. It is 
one hundred feet in length and twenty-four feet in width. The construction 
work was completed in the year 1951 and a sum of Rs. 1,52,600 was spent. 

Kalhel cantilever wooden bridge over the Kalhel Nullah —This bridge 
lies between the twenty-eighth and the twenty-ninth miles on the Chamba-Tisa 
Road at Kalhel. It is forty-five feet long and twelve feet wide. Its construc¬ 
tion was completed in the year 1960 and a sum of about twenty-five thousand 
rupees was expended on its construction. 

Double cantilever bridge over Saichu Nullah— This bridge is located at 
Cheri over the Saichu Nullah in the Pangi sub-tahsil and was constructed during 
the Chamba-State-regime. The length of the bridge is about ninety-one feet and 
the cost of construction was about forty-five thousand rupees It is not in a 
good condition and steps are being taken by the Public V^’orks Department to 
replace it. 

Cantilever bridge over Hundan Nullah —This bridge was also 
inherited from the old regime and is situated near Kilar. It is about 
twenty-eight feet long and the cost of construction was about fifteen thousand 
rupees. Its reconstruction with thirty-four feet span is in progress. 

Double cantilever bridge over Lujai Nullah —This bridge is located at 
Dharwas. It was constructed during the princely regime at a cost of some 
twenty thousand rupees. The span of this bridge is about fifty feet. 

Double cantilever bridge over the Miyar Nullah —This bridge is situated 
at Udaipur. It is about sixty feet in length and was constructed at a cost of 
about fifty thousand rupees by the Public Works Department. 

Suspension bridge over Karihan Nullah -This bridge lies on the Chamba- 
Kharamukh Road at mile 3/5 It is one hundred feet in length and was 
inherited from the princely regime. 

Cantilever bridge over Didh Nullah —Its construction was completed 
during November, 1962, with a span of thirty-eight feet. It is situated on the 
Sach Pass-Alwas-Kilar Road, four miles from Kilar to Sach Pass side. 

Cantilever bridge over Garwath Nullah —It has a span of twenty-two 
feet and is situated on service route Lahul Boundary to Jammu Boundary 
Road near Sach Gharat. 

The Himachal Pradesh Public Works Department, has recently constructed 
new bridges on four important roads. These are the bridges over the Baira 
Nullah, the Kainthli Nullah, the Kandla Nullah, and the Behod Nullah, on 
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the Chamba-Tisa Road; the bridges across tlie Patned Xidlali and the Cagalii 
Nullah, on the Koti-Sundla-Jammu Boundar\’ Road; the biidges ocer the 
Jonangla Nullah and the Donali Nullah on the Chamba-Kharamukh Road; and 
the bridge over the Chiminu Nullah on the Chamba-Saho Road. 

Travelling in the interior, even from village to village, involves much 
crossing of streams. Thus, almost every streamlet v\ould be found usually 
bridged, if not at many places at least at one or two. The number of crossings 
all over the district, is therefore, legion. Such crossings are often not by 
regular bridges but bv what are mere apologies to a bridge or by wire-rope- 
contraptions such as gnritnia etc. These crude crossings are however, 
diminishing in number according as the number of regular road.s is increasing, 
because, whenever anv such antique crossing falls on the line of a new road, 
it is replaced b\- a regular bridge. 

TRAVEL AND TOURIST FACILITIES 

There is vet no travel-agent or travel-guide functioning as such. Nor are 
there anv really good hotels, though there are some eating places of a sort, 
with a couple of them having boarding and lodging arrangements on a limited 
scale. The Chamba town of old had more than one dharmsala or serai. 
Now, unfortunately, there is hardly any such building, the foremost among 
them having been gutted bv a conflagration and the others having either 
deteriorated beyond serviceable condition or been turned into other uses. To 
provide suitable accommodation to tourists construction of a youth hostel at 
Chamba has been completed and ideas of privately starting a reasonably good 
hotel are also afloat among the enterprising ones in the population of the town. 

Some departments of the Government, such as the Forest Department 
and the Public Works Department, maintain a number of rest-houses, inspection- 
houses and dak-bungalows, the first two being primarily for the use of 
departmental officers and other Go\ ernment officers on duty. Of late a policy 
has been laid down that accommodation, in these buildings, would be available 
for the tourists and visitors on certain charges provided the same is available 
at the time for which the request for occupation has been made. Moreover, 
portions of certain rest-houses have been earmarked as dak-bungalows, the 
implication being that, in respect of such portions, tourists and other non- 
official visitors will not be handicapped by anv prioritv in favour of touring 
officials on duty. The rule stating the position of accommodation for the 
tourists in these rest-houses and inspection-bungalows runs as follows :— 

For the convenience of the tourists the Himachal Pradesh Administration 
have decided to allocate only one set as an inspection-bungalow and to throw 
open all the remaining sets of the inspection-bungalow for use as dak-bungalows. 
Even the set named as inspection-bungalow can also be made available to 
tourists provided it is not required for the use of the Go\ ernment officers 
travelling on duty. For the occupation of the inspection-bungalow all officers 
and tourists must obtain reservation of it well ahead. Similarly, in case when 
more than one Government officers have to be in an inspection-bungalow they 
may make use of the dak-bungalow sets provided they get them reserved well 
ahead and at least one set is kept v'acant for use as dak-bungalow. 

Besides dak-bungalows, inspection-bungalows and rest-houses, there is a 
circuit house at Chamba, well-situated and elegantly furnished. The circuit 
house is meant for high Gov'ernment officials and other dignitaries. There are, 
today, a number of rest-houses, dak-bungalows and other buildings, as detailed 
in appendix XII, that might be used by visitors. 

Other facilities to travellers and toiirists 

The Chamba district is one of the best places in the Himalayas for those 
tourists and hikers who still retain a zest for what lies off the beaten track and 
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for a bit of roughing it. Nature’s grandeur, as well as its coloiirfulness, is 
there in plenty, in the fascinating valleys, in the sparkling springs, in the 
gushing streams and rivers, in the thundering waterfalls, in the thick forests, in 
the lofty hills, in the snow covered sky-scraping summits, in the bracing climate, 
and in the wild life, once so abundant and not yet at all negligible. The 
people, especially in the interior, are also very interesting. Pathankot, the 
railway terminus is accessible by the following railway services, in addition 
to being a j unction of the Grand Trunk Road with roads from Jammu and 
Kashmir, and the Kulu Valley etc., and besides having an air port :— 


Stations 



Distance 

From Delhi. 

From Delhi. 

From Bombay V. T. 
From Bombay C. 
From Calcutta. 

From Madras. 

From Amritsar. 

(via Amritsar). 

(via Mukerian). 
(via Mukerian). 
(via Mukerian). 

(via Mukerian). 
(via Mukerian). 

345 miles. 
301 miles. 
1,258 miles. 

1,162 miles. 
1,197 miles. 
1,197 miles. 
67 miles. 

(552.22 km) 
(484 413 km) 
(2024.551 km) 
(1870.054 km) 
(1926.381 km) 
(1926.381 km) 
(107.826 km) 


N. B. There is no air-conditioned accommodation available between 
Amritsar and Pathankot. 


As regards the transport arrangements from Pathankot onward to 
Chamba, regular bus services are operated between Pathankot and Dalhousie 
by certain private companies. These services pass through Banikhet which is 
the place where the road to the Chamba town takes off. The Himachal Pradesh 
Government Transport also maintains a regular bus sermce from Pathankot to 
Chamba direct on a route of seventy-seven miles and from Banikhet to Chamba 
over a distance of about thirty miles. 

As for the latest conditions of roads and other means of communication, 
in the interior, enquiries shoud be made from the office of the District Public 
Relations Officer and the booking office of the Himachal Government Transport 
located at Chamba where there is a Tourist Information Bureau in the charge of 
the District Public Relations Officer. Certain places in the di.strict, such as, 
Kalatope, Khajiar, Chamba proper, Salooni, Dalhousie, Karpoke and Bandal, 
have been selected by the Department of Tourism for development as tourist 
resorts. In the rest-houses at these places, the department provides facilities 
such as small libraries, equipment for indoor games, radios, binoculars and 
lawn umbrellas, etc. for the comfort and amusement of the tourists. In addi¬ 
tion, crockery, cutlery and cooking utensils are also provided. There is a 
programme for providing cottage-tents at places where other accommodation is 
unavailable. 

POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 

During the pre-Independence period the postal arrangements in the 
district were conducted under the ‘Iiriperial Postal Convention’ held in 
January 1887, and were entirely under the administrative control of the 
Chamba State, the staff also being appointed by the ruler. The St perintendent 
of Post Offices, Arr.bala District, exercised the right of inspection. The head 
post office in the State was located in Chamba proper with branch offices in 
various wizarats (now tahsilsh and a daily arrival and despatch service was 
maintained, except in the cases of Brahmaur and Pangi where, due to climatic 
conditions, such a regular service was possible only in summer. The postage 
stamps were usually the same as used elsewhere in the country with the words, 
‘Chamba State’ super-imposed in black. The letters or post cards etc. meant 
for foreign countries, however, bore the ordinary India stamps and not the super¬ 
imposed ones. Service stamps too were super-imposed ‘On State Service' 
instead of O.H.M.S. All letters, parcels, etc. were carried by runners and along 
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all the principal roads there were stages at' which the runners were relieved. 
Since Independence, there has been a great expansion of the postal, telegraphic 
and telephonic services. Now there is no head post office, but there exist 
two sub-post offices, one located at Cbamba and the other at Chuari. In 1958, 
there were twenty branch-post offices, but the number has now been increased 
to twenty-six. The names of sub-post offices and branch-post offices are 
given in the following table :— 


SI. No. 

Sub-post offices. 



1. 

Chamba. 



2. 

Cbuari. 



SI. No. 

Branch post offices. 

SI. No. 

Branch-post offices. 

1. 

Hobar. 

14. 

Salooni. 

2. 

Naini Khad. 

15. 

Tisa. 

3. 

Bhalai. 

16. 

Holi. 

4. 

Bandal. 

17. 

Kilar. 

5. 

Brahmaur. 

18. 

Trela. 

6. 

Chaklu. 

19. 

Awan. 

7. 

Gehra. 

20. 

Raipur, 

8. 

Masrund. 

21. 

Ghatasni. 

9. 

Mehla. 

22. 

Manoota. 

10. 

Pukhri. 

23. 

Sahla. 

11. 

Rajnagar. 

24. 

Banikhet. 

12. 

Snnara. 

25. 

Bathri bazar 

13. 

Sundla. 

26. 

Sherpur. 

More and more places are being provided with branch-post offices as the 

years pass 

in these days of Five Years Development Plans, and the above list 

may well be expected before long to get appreciably lengthened by the addition 

of new names. During the Third Plan period postal facilities are proposed to be 

provided at Chitrari, Gamota, Morfhu, Saho, Tikrig 

;arh, Khani, Kihar, Kalhel, 

Mail, Rajpur, Salwan, Khanwachi, 

Rakh, Sillag! 

barat, Garola, Ohra, Jhajja 

Kothi, Dihur, Sach and Chaurah. The following statement gives some idea of 

the working of the post offices during 

the last three 

3 ’ears :— 



1957-58 

1958-59 1959-60 

1, Letters and other mail articles 



received for delivery. 

4,63,743 

4,96,280 5,71,956 

2. Number of money orders issued. 

16,360 

16,837 17,926 

3. Number of money orders paid. 

7,718 

8 581 9,197 


Telegraph 


Telegraphic communication was opened in 1904 and, in the days of the 
rajas, was under the control of the Imperial Telegraph Department. The only 
telegraph office in those days was in Chamba proper and it was of the third 
class. At present, there are two telegraph offices in the district, one located 
at Chamba and the other at Chuari. An idea of their working may be formed 
from the following statistics : — 
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Chamba 

Chuari 

Number of 

Number of 

Year 

Telegrams 

issued 

Telegrams 

received 

Tele¬ 

graphic 

money 

orders 

issued 

Tele¬ 

graphic 

money 

orders 

received 

Telegrams 

issued 

Telegrams 

received 

1951-52 

6261 

6074 

• • • 


Before 

1957-58 

1952-53 

6212 

5163 

• • • 

... 

Chuari was a non- 

1953-54 

6321 

4718 


... 

combined office. 

1954-55 

6081 

4929 

• •• 




1955-56 

6364 

6035 

... 

• . • 



1956-57 

7094 

7072 


• • • 



1957-58 

8038 

7666 

182 

176 

207 

177 

1958-59 

8076 

7819 

214 

230 

291 

236 

1959-60 

9647 

8948 

234 

245 

388 

319 


Telephones 

The Chamba district came to be ser\’ed with a telephone line, for the first 
time, on the twenty-ninth March, 1953. There is, at present, a telephone 
exchange at Chamba proper. Chuari has a trunk public call office. The present 
number of subscribers is forty-five at Chamba and one at Chuari. 

Telegraph offices and public call offices are intended to be opened at Tisa, 
Bharwain, Pangi and Khajjan and the existing fifty-line exchange at Chamba 
is proposed to be expanded to a hundred-line exchange, during the Third Plan. 

RADIO AND WIRELESS STATIONS 

There are no such stations in the district. The radio and the wireless are, 
however, on the increase. The district now possesses something like four 
hundred and four radios including the community receiving sets, and two 
wireless sets started in 1955 and 1956 are maintained officially at Chamba and 
Pangi. There are plans to connect Brahmaur also bj' wireless. 

ORGANISATION OF OWNERS AND EMPLOYEES IN THE FIELD OF 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 

The transport service being a nationalised one, the question of any 
organisations of owners does not arise. As for the employees of the Transport 
Department, they have also not, so far, formed into any recognised organisation 
or association of note. 

There is a Transport Advisory Committee, comprising officials as well as 
non-officials.* The functions of the committee are to suggest ways and means 
of planning and development on a regional basis, to discuss, and to advise on, 
the difficulties and problems of the public and operators both in passenger and 
goods transport, and on facilities and amenities provided to the travelling 
public; to advise on the amenities provided to the staff employed in road 
transport services and on the conditions of work; to suggest development of road 
facilities particularly bridges and culverts; and to advise on the motor vehicles 
rules and amendments to them. The term of this committee is one year and it 
meets half-yearly. 


• H.P. Rajpatra dated the twenty-ninth September, 1962. 
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Activities during the Third Five Year Plan 

Schemes proposed to be executed during the Third Five Year Plan period 
envisage construction of new lines of communication and improvements, 
including widening metalling and cross-drainage, on the existing roads and paths. 
As a result of these endeavours, the position of roads and bridges anticipated to 
emerge by the thirty-first of March, 1963, will be more or less like svhat is given 
in the succeeding table :— 


d 

^ Name of roads. 

'n 

0) 

(/) 

Total 

length 

in 

miles. 

24 

feet 

Width 

16 

feet 

9 

feet 

Track 

Metalled/ 

Tarred. 

Cross 

drainage. 

Bridges. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Chamba-Banikhet Road. 

34 

34 




34 

34 

1 

2. Chamba-Chuari to 









Junction of Shahpur- 









Rakloh Road. 

32 


32 






3. Shahpur-Bakloh Road. 

43 

... 

43 





4 

4. Chamba-Tisa-Alwas 









Road, 

62 

• ♦ • 

42 

20 


15 

15 


5. Chamba-Kharamukh 









Road. 

30 


30 

... 




1 

6. Kharamukh-Surahi Pass 









Ahju Road. 

77 



15 

62 




7. Dalhousie-Khajiar Road. 

* 








8 Koti-Sundla-Langera- 

14 

• •• 

... 

4 

10 




Jammu Boundary Road. 

47 

• •• 

30 

17 

... 



2 

9, Chamba-Saho Road. 

9 


9 






10. Kharamukh-Brahmaur 









Road. 

9 

... 

9 





1 

11. Brahmaur-Mani Makes 









Road. 

20 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

20 




12. Sundla-Chaurah-Batbri 









Road. 

14 


14 

... 




1 

13. Chamba-Sillagharat- 









Jassaurgarh-Chanju 









Road. 

25 

* « • 

• •• 

... 

25 




14. Chamba-Jhamwar Road. 

10 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

10 

... 



15. Chakoli-Himgiri-Tisa 









Road. 

18 

> • • 

... 

• . • 

18 




16. Nurpur Link. 

4 

,,, 

... 

. . 

4 

. *• 

» . • 

... 

17. Salooni-Kilor Road, 

10 


• >. 

• « • 

10 




18. Siindla-Ghirjindu Road. 

11 


... 


11 




19. \'iani Khad-Choohan 









Road. 

14 


... 

14 





20. Raiera-Kuthar Road. 

15 

... 

.. 


15 




21. Saho-Kiri Road. 

6 




6 




22. Tisa-Kudola-Jhajja- 









Kothi Road. 

20 

- 

... 

... 

20 


... 

... 


* The entire road under the Territorial Council Himachal Pradesh, is proposed to be 
made sixteen feet ^Mde 
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23. 

Holi-Mani Mahes Road. 

15 


15 


24. 

Brahmaur-Kugti Road. 

10 


10 


25. 

T isa-Shawa-Gola-Got 






Road. 

10 


10 


26. 

Sihunta-Raipur Road. 

15 


15 


27. 

Durgathi-Trilok Nath 






Road. 

52 


52 


28. 

Chenab Valley Road. 

70 

70 



29. 

Alvvas-Kilar Road via 






Sach Pass. 

41 

41 



30. 

Lujai Valley Road. 

28 

14 

14 


31. 

Miyar Valley Road. 

50 


50 


32. 

Kilar Valley Road. 

10 


10 


33. 

Garwath Valley Road. 

10 


10 


34. 

Saichu Vallej’ Road. 

25 


25 


35. 

Bridges in Chenab 






Valley. 

. 

... 

... 

. 2 


Total 860 34 209 195 422 49 49 12 

















CHAPTER VIII 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 

The past and present state of things relating to occupations has been 
such that it had better be treated when dealing with the economic trends in 
the next chapter instead of discussing it in isolation under a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER IX 

ECONOMIC TRENDS 


LIVELIHOOD PATTERN 


At the census of 1951 the following occupational classification of the 
population in the district was returned ;— 


Name of class. 

Population. 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned and 
their dependents. 

1,61,158 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or mainlv un-owned 
and their dependents. 

4,092 

III. Cultivating labourers and their dependents. 

653 

IV. Non-cultivating owners of land, agricultural 
rent receivers and their dependents. 

1,667 

V. Production (other than cultivation). 

2,249 

VI. Commerce. 

2,685 

VII. Transport. 

232 

VIII. Other services & miscellaneous sources. 

3,314 

Total. 

1,76,050 


The first four classes represent, between them, a percentage of 
ninety-five, on the total population, as dependent upon agriculture in one 
form or the other and directly or indirectly. The remaining five per cent 
are engaged in non-agricultural occupations. Of the people depending on 
agriculture, 96.2 per cent are cultivators of land wholly or mainly owned, 
2.4 per cent are cultivators of land wholly or mainly un-owned and their 
dependents, 0.4 per cent are cultivating labourers and the remaining 1 
per cent are non-cultivating owners of land, rent receivers and their depen¬ 
dents. Among non-agricultural occupationists (as the census report has used 
the word) 26.6 per cent are engaged in production other than cultivation, 
31.7 per cent in commerce, 2.6 per cent in transport, and 39.1 per cent in 
other services. Of the total population, 31.0 per cent are self supporting, 
25.1 per cent earning dependents and 43.0 per cent non-earning dependents. 
According to the same census, the urban population was enumerated at 
6,858. It has alread}^ been remarked in chapter III that the census in 
1951 confined its classification of urban population only to the Chamba 
town, whereas there are some townships, in addition, containing populations 
which can well be categorised as urban. This, however, is not the sole reason, 
though probably the main one, why the population dependent on non- 
agricultural sources of living has turned out to be greater than the number 
of people returned at the census as urban in residence. Actually, the urban 
population is not wholly and solely dependent on non-agricultural means of 
livelihood. There are dwellers of the town and the townships who, though living 
in urban surroundings, own landed properties in the villages and derive the 
major part of their income from those properties. Likewise, there are persons 
who live in the villages but are following non-agricultural professions. And 
it is not at all uncommon to find families in the countryside the mainstay of 
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of which is the landed property, but a member or two of which provide the 
second string to the family-bow by earning; cash through employment, wage 
work, contracts, petty shops etc. etc. Further details of the categories V, VI, 
VII and VIII mentioned above will be found given in appendix XIII. 

As for the latest census, that is the present one of 1961, the statistics, 
available so far, are as follows : — 


Categories 

Population 

Total workers. 

1,26,9S9 

As cultivators. 

1,10,225 

As agricultural labourers. 

474 

In mining, quarrying, livestock, forestrv, fishing, hunting 
and plantations, orchards and allied activities. 

941 

At household industrv. 

6,094 

In manufacturing other than household indostrv. 

1,091 

In construction. 

1,685 

In trade and commerce. 

903 

In transport storage and communications. 

174 

In other services. 

4,802 

Non-workers. 

83.590 


Prices 


Appendix XIV shows the price in seers and chhataks per rupee, 
quinquennially or yearly, for a period of sixty-eight years beginning from 1891 
and ending with 1959. The commutation prices assumed for assessment 
purposes at settlement are given tract-wise in the following table :— 

Commutation prices in rupees and naya paise per maund of forty seers 
(37.324 kg) adopted for the produce estimates in district Chamba 


Bhattiyat Brahmaur Chamba Chaurah 


Commodity 

Ncol .Majaith 
Circle. 

Pat hat Circle. 


Neol Majaith 
Circle. 

Parbat Circle. 

Neol Majaith 
Circle. 

Parbat Circle. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




Kharif crops 





Maize. 

2.87 

2.67 

2.25 

2.62 

2.37 

2.50 

2.25 

3.59 

Paddv. 

3.00 

2.75 

4.00 

4.00 

3.75 

4.00 

3.75 


Bath-ii {Siiil). 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

3.00 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

2.62 

Potato. 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

3 00 

2.75 

2.75 

2.50 

.81 

Mash. 

6.06 

5.81 

6.25 

6.06 

5.81 

5.62 

5.37 

... 

Koda. 

2.37 

2.12 

2.00 

2.12 

1.87 

2.12 

1.87 

... 

Tobacco. 

15 00 

14.75 

14.00 

15.00 

14.75 

14.62 

14 37 

18.62 

Kachalu. 

2.62 

2 37 

1.50 

2.50 

1.87 

2.12 

1.87 

... 

Chanian. 


... 

2.50 

1.94 

1.64 

1.94 

1.69 

2.37 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


Contd. ~ 

Kulath. 

2.87 

2.62 

2.25 

2.87 

2.62 

2.87 

2.62 


Kangani. 

3.00 

2.75 

2.50 

2.75 

2.60 

2.75 

2.50 


Phulan {Ogla). 

... 

... 

2.62 

4.00 

3.75 

3.25 

3.00 

2.44 

Bajar {Bhang). 

... 

... 

6.00 

6.25 

6.00 

6.50 

3.00 

2.44 

Vegetables. 

8.00 

8.00 

6.25 

10.00 

9,75 

7.94 

7.69 


Raung. 

5.62 

5.37 

2.62 

4.00 

3.74 

4.00 

3.75 


Bhares 

1.75 

1.50 

1.31 

2.37 

2.12 

1.87 

1.62 

2.00 

{Kathu). 

Bhangri. 

... 

• •• 

1.56 





2.00 

Frashbin. 

Dry grass. 

.62 

.37 

1.56 

.50 

.94 

.,50 

.62 

.37 

.50 

Moth. 

2.87 

2.62 

... 

2.87 

2.62 

2.62 

2.50 

Turmeric 

(Haldi). 

Bajra. 

Sesamum {Til). 

16.25 

2.25 

10.00 

2.00 

1.94 

16.25 

1.69 

... 

10.00 

9.75 

• •• 

Wheat. 

4.25 

4.00 

Rabt 

4.00 

crops 

2.25 

4.00 

3.75 

3.50 

4.19 

Barley. 

2.31 

2.06 

1.87 

2.31 

2.06 

2.25 

2.00 

3.56 

Moong. 

8.50 

... 

1.94 

6.19 

5.94 

3.75 

3.50 

Masar. 

4.87 

4.62 

5.00 

4.87 

4.62 

4.87 

4.62 


Gram. 

4.69 

... 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 




Sarson. 

5 56 

5.31 

5.37 

5.56 

5.31 

4.75 

4.50 


Onion {Pyaj). 

2.94 

2.69 

2.69 

2.97 

2.69 

2.81 

2 56 


Garlic {Lasan). 

15.06 

14.81 

7.25 

7.50 

7.25 

7.50 

7.25 


Chillies. 

11.00 

10.75 

10.50 

11.25 

11 00 

11.25 

11.00 


Fruits (per bigha) 7.00 
Linseed {Alsi). 5.62 


10.00 

50.00 

5.62 


15.00 


10.00 

Kola. 

... 

... 

4.00 

... 

... 




Chal. 

• •• 

... 

2.50 

... 

• • < 




Salan. 

• •• 

• •• 

2.62 

.« • 





Elo. 


... 

... 

... 

• •• 

• • • 


2.25 

Lamtraz. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 


2.50 

Ginger. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

6.25 

6.00 

... 
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Wages 

The Department of Public Works is the biggest and the most important, 
in fact almost the only, source of authoritative information with regard to 
wages, and the table given hereunder, which shows the rates in quinquennial 
or yearly statements, has been prepared on that basis, to cover a span of 
eighty-nine years from 1870 to 1959. 

Wages of labour per day 

Skilled Unskilled 


Highest Lowest Highest Lowest 


Period 

Rs. 

As 

P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

Rs. 

As. 

P 







Quinquennial 






1870 -71 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

1875-76 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

u 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1880-81 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1885-86 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1890-91 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

u 

0 

3 

0 

1895-96 

0 

14 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1900-01 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0 

3 

0 

1905-06 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1910-11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1915-16 

1 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1920-21 

* .. 

1 « . • 




... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1925-26 

1 

6 

0 

o' 

i’2 

'o 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1930-31 

1 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1935-36 

1 

7 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1940-41 

1 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 







Annual 






1941-42 

I 

10 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1942-43 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1943-44 

2 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1944-45 

2 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1945-46 

2 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1946 47 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1947-48 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1948 49*^ 


• . • 











1949-50* 


... 











1950-51* 













1951-52 

4 

0 

0 

2 

"o 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1952-53 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1953-54 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1954-55 

4 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1955-56 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



5 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1956-57 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



5 

8 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1957-58 

5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

2 

14 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1958-59 

5 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 



to 



to 



to 



to 



6 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


* Not available. 
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Data relating to agricultural wages is now being collected as a part of the 
agricultural statistics by the Director of Land Records. The following table 
gives an idea of the agricultural wages that were current in the years 1957 and 
1960. 


(In rupees per day of eight hours) 

Type of labour _ For the month of 

March 1957 .June 19f^ 


1. 

Skilled labour : 




(i) Carpenters. 

3.24 

4.10 


(ii) Blacksmiths. 

2.62 

2.92 


(iii) Cobblers. 

2.91 

3.08 

2. 

Field labour. 

2.28 

1.75 

3. 

Other agricultural labour. 

1.28 

1.75 

4. 

Herdsmen. 

1.44 

2.34 


Standard of living 

Over half a century ago, the author of the chapter concerned in the old 
gazetteer placed on record a ‘decided advance’ in the material condition of the 
people. That advance has continued unbroken in the sense that the people, 
especially in the Chamba town, have, generally speaking, been earning more 
and more cash and spending higher and higher amounts on an increasing 
variety of commodities and services. New' houses are better built than old 
ones. The masses are better clad than before. Certain new kinds of food¬ 
stuffs have come into circulation. .\nd new gadgets and new mechanical 
appliances as also some new items of toilet have come increasingly to be used 
by the people. On the other hand, there is quite a widespread feeling that, 
in such wholesome articles of diet as pure ghee and pure milk, supply has 
deteriorated. And it is anybody’s guess and conjecture whether the net results 
of all this enhanced earning and extended expenditure have or have not been 
greater mental satisfaction and contentment. There is also the view held by 
some that there has been what may be called an unhealthy shift in values, 
especially in the villages, in so far as the people have started displaying greater 
interest in dress than in diet and ethics, with the result that, in many cases, 
while the body may be better clothed than before, it is not quite as well 
nourished, and it does not house quite a clean mind, as previously. 

Articles of consumption 

Subject to the remarks made after the quotation, the following description 
quoted from the old gazetteer still holds good with regard to the aitides of 
consumption :— 

‘ In the capital the people, unless the very jxjor, live better than those 
in other parts of the State. Their food consists of milk, tea, bread, dal, 
vegetables, animal food and rice, wuth such dishes as palao, curry and rice, &c. 
In Bhattiyat rice is extensively grown, and as a rule the people fare better 
than in the other wizarats. The people of Churah and Brahmaur have little 
varietv^ m their diet. Animal food is a luxury as also rice. Maize is the staple 
food of the farmers, and is baked into cakes and eaten with dal, vegetables, 
milk, &c. Wheat and barley flour are also used, also chinai, which is cooked 
like rice. In Pangi and Lahul the people eat barley, elo (rye), wheat, buck¬ 
wheat, suil, chinai. Part of the straw is ground with the grain and eaten, also 
a kind of grass called kangash in times of scarcity. Salfu is made of parched 
suit, elo or barley. Barley, elo, phullan, and bres are ground into meal for 
bread; also wheat, of which, however, not much is used. As maize does not 
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grow in the valley or only to a small extent, it enters little into the diet of 
the people. The roti is cooked in the usual way, sometimes with oil or ^hi, and 
walnut oil is used for burning and cooking purposes. Flesh is eaten chiefly in 
winter, being too dear for common use. Sag, dal, and potatoes are much used. 
The last were introduced into Pangi about 1878 by Mr. R. T. Burney, 
Superintendent of the State, and are now ver}/ extensively grown. As a rule 
the people of Pangi and Lahul do not fare so well as those of the Ravi valley. 
They drink a good deal in winter, the liquor being brewed from the elo, a kind 
of rye. 

The zamindars eat three times a day. The morning meal is called nuhari, 
that at midday dopai or rasoi, and the supper is rat-ki-roti. Nuhari consists of 
bread. At noon either hhat (boiled rice) or bread is eaten, and for supper boiled 
rice or bread as means permit. Well-to-do people eat rice, wheat, maida, 
basmati nee, tea, meat, milk, &c. Poor people eat makki, kodra, barley, rice, 
and wheat according to their means and opportunity. In Pangi and Lahul no 
rice is used.” 

With the improvement in communications that has taken place during 
the last decavle or so, there is now a greater flow than before of the finer 
foodgrains into the district from outside and also from one part of the district 
into another. Added to this is the greater circulation of cash in the general 
population in the shape of wages and salaries as a result of the numerous 
developmental activities and the general expansion of economic life. The 
combined result of these tw'O notable developments, in the economy of the 
district, on the dietary of the people is that there has been a perceptible, 
though not 3 'et appreciably large, measure of general rise in the standard of 
diet in the sense that the finer foodgrains are more in general use now than 
before. Then there are sections of the population that have started forming 
tastes and habits for some of the modern articles and styles of food. Tea, for 
example, is one of the cheap new items that have come into vogue. It is 
quite a common sight to find tea-stalls and tea-shops springing up like 
mushrooms by the road-side as roads come to be built, with large number of 
labourers working on them, as motor transport goes forward, with the driving 
staff and the passengers, and as even muleteers, owners of other pack animals, 
and pedestrians sw'ell the traffic on the roads. The cigarette is another such 
rising favourite. The biscuit generally follows the tea, especially in the 
financially higher quarters. 

Family iMidget aixd intensive study of sample estates 

Efforts have not yet been made at any intensive socio-economic survey 
covering the entire district. Nevertheless, the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics did start, not long ago, socio-economic survey of selected areas in the 
Pradesh covering only a part of the Chamba tahsil (rural part) in the district. 
The results of the survey as already stated, too are yet to be pronounced. 

During the course of the land revenue settlement, conducted recently in 
this district, intensive study of family budgets, in certain sample estates, was 
made in various tahsils of this district, fhe information collected as a result 
of the survey is contained in appendix XV. 

GENERAL LEVEL OF EMPLOYMENT IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 

The table that follows is based on census figures of 1951 and illu.strates, 
in a broad sense, the general level of employment, of the district population, in 
different occupations. It also indicates the numerical strength of emplot’ers 
and employees, and self-supporters and dependents. 



Total population 
1 , 76 , 051 ) 
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About ninety-five per cent of the total population of the district depends 
directly or indirectly on agriculture. The percentage is higher in rural areas 
and lower in the case of the urban population. Among the non-agricultural 
occupations, 26.6 per cent are engaged in production other than cultivation, 
31.7 per cent in commerce, 2.6 per cent in transport and 39.1 per cent in other 
services. 

Population shifts 

The shift from agriculture to industry has begun though almost imper¬ 
ceptibly yet. This nominal beginning is sure to develop further, though the 
size and pace of the growth will, almost assuredly, be immaterial for quite 
sometime to come. Hills, not traditionally suitable for industrialisation on a 
large scale, do get an impetus for industries, in particular of the medium and 
the cottage size, on the generation of power, and it cannot be ignored that 
there is an appreciable future for such development in this district. As this 
phase of economy grows, the shifts will also increase. Nevertheless it can be 
said with certainty that, for all foreseeable future, dependence on mother earth, 
whether for the traditional type of agriculture or for horticulture and other 
modes of land utilisation, will continue to be the predominant occupation of 
the population. Since the very development of industry (as one would generally 
understand the expression industries to mean) is still in its infancy, the question 
of shift from one type of industry to other hardly arises yet. 

Employment exchanges 

One of the signs of growth and development during the years after 
Independence has been that the number of employment-seekers has grown 
large enough now to justify the establishment of a regular employment 
exchange for the district. The Employment Exchange, Chamba, was 
established in December, 1957, and the following tables throw light on the 
useful work that has been done by this exchange. 

Registration and placing work 



Item. 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1. 

Number of employment exchanges at 
the end of the year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2. 

Number of candidates registered. 

362 

1986 

2317 

2387 

2361 

3. 

Number of vacancies registered. 

41 

1782 

2154 

844 

803 

4. 

Number of candidates placed. 

6 

357 

493 

581 

498 

5. 

Number of applications on the live 
register at the end of the period. 

355 

598 

795 

943 

840 

6. 

Vacancies being dealt with at the 
end of the period. 

91 

1808 

104 

151 

195 
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Occupational distribution of applicants on live register 



Number of applicants on the live register for employment 

1957 1958 1959 

in :— 
1960 

1961 

1 . 

Industrial supervisory services. 

1 

6 

12 

19 

18 

2. 

Skilled and semi-skilled services. 

18 

32 

42 

54 

70 

3. 

Clerical services. 

47 

50 

75 

90 

50 

4. 

Educational services. 

45 

49 

45 

121 

87 

5. 

Domestic services. 

4 

13 

35 

102 

43 

6. 

Unskilled services. 

222 

395 

539 

482 

530 

7. 

Other services. 

18 

53 

47 

75 

42 


Total 

.355 

598 

795 

943 

840 


NATIONAL PLANNING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


The community development movement aims at bringing about improve¬ 
ments in all aspects of rural life in order to make it fuller and richer and to 
ensure that the energy of the entire administrative machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment and the best unofficial leadership are pooled and directed towards the 
implementation of plans for awakening mass enthusiasm and enlisting an active 
interest and support of the rural populace. 

The primary unit for planning and execution of community development 
is the development block. The Chamba district, like every other district, 
comprises a number of blocks. The district, not only as a body of blocks but 
also as a pivotal unit of a general administration as well as of various particular 
departments, occupies a key position in national planning as well as in the 
execution of Government policies. The Deputy Commissioner, who is the 
principal administrative officer in the district is also the captain of the develop¬ 
ment team at the district level. There used to be for planning and develop¬ 
ment purposes, a committee at the district level called the District Planning 
and Development Committee, of which the chairman was the Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner, and membership comprised officials as well as non-officials. Now this 
committee has yielded place to the Zila Parishad in the panchayati raj system. 
The trend is towards increasing democratic decentralisation in planning as well 
as execution and the Block Development Committee which began with an 
official chairman and later changed over to a non-official chairman with official 
as well as the dominant non-official membership, has now been replaced by the 
tahsil panchayat. The gram panchayats, and the co-operatives, are also playing 
an increasing role. All this increased importance and effectiveness, in planning 
and development, of the non-official, semi-official, and partly-official and partly 
semi-official, bodies will be reflected in the aggregate at the district level and 
thus the district will continue to hold the key position m national planning, 
national development and the execution, in general, of the Government policies. 
T his key position of the district in the democratic Government of the country 
is growing quite rapidly towards its highest mark with the introduction of 
panchayati raj, at the gram level, the block/tahsil level and the district 
level. 


The community development programme was inaugurated in Chamba 
district on the second of October, 1953, by opening the Bhattiyat Block. 
Since then, five more cammunity development blocks and two tribal develop¬ 
ment blocks have been started and the entire district is now covered by the 
community development programme. Details of individual block are given 
in the following table. 
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Details of blocks 


SI. Name of Tahsil/ 

No. block. sub-tahsil. 

Present 

stage. 

Date of 
inaugu¬ 
ration. 

Date of conver¬ 
sion from P E. 
Population, stage to stage I 
and from stage 

I to stage II. 

1. Bhattiyat. Bhattiyat 
tahsil. 

Stage 

II 

2-10-53 

42003(1951) From 2-10-53 to 
48109 (1961) 1-10-55 N.E.S. 

from 2-10-55 to 

30.6.59 C.D. and 

1.7.59 onwards 
stage II. 

2. Chamba. 

Chamba 

tahsil. 

Stage 

II 

July 

1955 

56591 (1951) From July 1955 
68897 (1961) to 1.10.56 N.E.S.; 

2.10.56 to 30.9.60 
stage I and from 
1.10.60 stage II. 

3. Mehla. 

Chamba 

tahsil 

Stage 

I 

1.10.61 

... From 1.10.61 to 

30.9.62 P.E. stage; 

1.10.62 to 30.9.67 
stage I; and from 
1.10.67 stage II. 

4. Tisa. 

Chaiirah 

tahsil. 

Stage 

I 

1.4.56 

47870(1951) From 1.4.56 to 
56270 (196D 31.3.58 N. E. S.; 

1.4.58 to 30.0.63 
stage I, and from 
1.10.63 stage II. 

5. Salooni. 

Chaurah 

tahsil 

Stage 

I 

1.6.58 

... From 1.6.58 to 

31.3 63 stage I, 
from 1.4.63 
stage II. 

6. Brah¬ 
maur*. 

Brahmaur 

sub-tahsil. 

Stage 

II 

2.10.56 

19379 (1951) From 2.10.56 to 
25625 (1961) 31.3.58 N.E.S.; 

1.4.58 to 30.9.62 
stage I and from 
1.10.63 stage II. 

7. Paniji* 
(Udaipur 
sub-block) 

Pans;! 

sub-tahsil. 

Stage 

I 

29.3.58 

10207 (1951) From 29.,3..58 to 
11678 (1961) 31.3.58 N.E.S.; 

1.4.58 to 30 9 63 
stage I and from 
1.10 63 stage II. 


* The whole of the Brahmaur and the Pangi blocks have been declared as tribal 
development blocks. According to the tribal development programme, these blocks have 
been allowed ten lac rupees each for a period of five years in tribal development stage I. 
The Brahmaur Block has been started as Tribal Development Block with effect from 
1-10-1961 and Pang! from 1-10-1962. The tribal development funds are in addition to the 
community development funds as may be allotted to these blocks under the community 
development programme .^fter the expiry of tribal development stage I. the block will 
enter into tribal development stage II and w’ill function as such for a further period of 
five years with a tribal development schematic budget of five lac rupees each for the 
entire stage II period 
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Each block is placed under the charge of Block Development Officer, who 
is assisted by a team of eight experts (Extension Officers). The work is carried 
on, in the block area, through the Village Level Workers {Gram Sewaks and Gram 
Sewikas) and Extension Officers, in accordance with the programme approved 
by Tahsil Panchayat (formerly the Block Development Committee) the Zila 
Parishad (formerly the District Development Committee) and the State Plann¬ 
ing Advisory Board within the frame-work provided by the Government of 
India. The Extension Officers work in the specialised fields of agriculture, 
animal husbandry, co-operation, panchayals, village and small-scale industries, 
social education and rural engineering. For social education there are two 
officers, one being a man and the other a woman. Besides, there is some 
medical staff to look after health and rural sanitation programmes. At the 
village level there are ten Gram Semaks and two Gram Sewikas to work in the 
villages as multipurpose functionaries with an all-round sphere of activity. 
They are bricks of the whole edifice. It will be of some interest to describe, in 
some detail, the functions of each of the block level and village level workers. 

Block Development Officer—The Block Development Officer holds the 
key position in block and is the co-ordinating agency which keeps the balance 
and ensures the harmonious development of the whole block. He is expected 
to set the tone of work forming the chief force in moulding the traditions which 
develop with the passage of time. He is also expected to be an embodiment of 
inspiration, inspiring people to take advantage of all the opportunities 
provided; inspiring confidence in himself and his advice, wisdom and goodwill; 
inspiring his staff with energy, with mutual goodwill among themselves, and 
with confidence in himself as their leader. He fails if he does not possess or 
cultivate the qualities of a good leader, such as professional ability, efficiency, 
integrity, enthusiasm, resourcefulness, tact, friendliness, tolerance, unselfish¬ 
ness, sympathy and co-operation. He has to be versatile. His duties are 
manifold. For example, he has to arrange the programmes designed to 
enlighten rural population about the need and the aims and objects of commu¬ 
nity development work; to organise meetings and group discussions of village 
leaders and to initiate a process of formulating specific objectives of the block; 
to assess the needs as also the resources of the block village by village; to make 
people plan-minded so that they can formulate their owm plans; to secure 
collaboration among the stafi and develop a spirit of inter-departmental under¬ 
standing and co-operation; to prepare the budget with detailed estimates for 
various developmental activities; to build up stocks of equipment and material 
necessary for various developmental activities and to arrange for their proper 
storage; to maintain an efficient supply line; to anticipate the requirements by 
reading correctly the village programmes and the block programmes; to formu¬ 
late the programmes in terms of the development of (a) agriculture (b) animal 
husbandry (c) irrigation (d) reclamation (e) co-operation (f) cottage and small 
industries (gl communications (h) education, social education and social welfare, 
(i) rural housing, health and sanitation (j) welfare of women and children, (k) 
other activities to meet the local needs; to help technical experts in seeing that 
their plans are implemented; to prepare a job chart for Village Level Workers; 
to draw a detailed programme for the training of Gram Sahayaks and other non¬ 
officials who help in the implementation of programme; etc. etc. Even the 
best of leaders cannot lead successfully if the followers let him down. Hence 
his colleagues should also be up to the mark in their respective spheres. 

Extension Officer (Agriculture)— Agriculture is by far the most 
important occupation of the people and the greater part of the population 
depends directly or indirectly upon it. But, as the terrain is mostly hilly and 
holdings are very small and scattered, the yields of the various crops are much 
lower than in the plains and the maximum scope for increasing production is 
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also not as much as in the plains with irrigation. Moreover, nearly all available 
cultivable land has already been brought under the plough and any further 
encroachment on forest land is likely to create more problems than those 
Solved. The only alternative to self-sufiSciency in foodgrains is increasing the 
purchasing capacity of the people by effecting such changes in the 
cropping pattern as might bring them more cash income per unit of 
area than what they are getting at present. Fortunately, owing to the v'ariety 
of agro-climatic conditions, that obtain in the district, there are vast 
potentialities for growing a wide range of fruits, particularly temperate fruits, 
and other cash crops, such as potato, ginger and vegetable seeds, etc. 
Accordingly, in the field of agricultural production, the efforts are being 
directed towards exploiting these potentialities and emphasis is being laid on 
the development of horticulture by encouraging people to plant orchards in 
areas which are not likely to raise good crops. The growing of cash crops like 
seed potato, ginger, and seed of winter vegetables is also being promoted. At 
the same time increase in the production of foodgrains in the valley areas 
through improved seeds, more fertilizers, improved agricultural practices etc; 
is being brought about. The Extension Officer (.Agriculture) has to work 
against this background, and his duties, among others, are to spread the 
knowledge of modern techniques among the cultivators so that they can take 
to improved methods of cultivation; to arrange demonstrations to show the 
results of improved seeds and implements or chemical fertilizers upon production, 
to help the farmers in growing improved seeds locally for themselves; to 
advise the farmers in plant protection; to encourage them to store safely 
their excess produce; to initiate soil conservation through tree plantation, 
contour bunding, terrace etc; to help them in getting loans for agricaltural 
purposes; and to introduce increasingly and to encourage more and more 
the element of cash-crops in the farming pattern. 

Extension Officer (Animal Husbandry)— The district is rich in livestock, 
consisting according to the latest census, of 2,10,231 cattle and 3.77,204 
sheep and goats. The livestock is used by the people not only for ploughing 
their fields (where the introduction of the mechanised system of cultivation is 
not possible on any considerable scale today, due to the hilly nature of the 
terrain and the fragmentation of the holdings) but also for manure, milk, wool 
and meat. The Extension Officer (Animal Husbandry) has, therefore, verv 
important functions to perform. The chief among those are to advise the 
villagers in matters relating to the health of the livestock; to arrange 
artificial insemination; to provide improved stud animals of better breeds; 
to carry out vaccination campaigns; to supply quality birds for encouraging 
poultry farming; etc. etc. 

Extension Officer (Co-operation)—Co-operative movement is one of those 
basic institutions around which the whole rural development programme is to 
revolve. No wonder that it is assuming more and more importance. The 
Extension Officer (Co-operation) in the block is the specialist to educate the 
people in the principal tenets of co-operation. He must devote his time to 
co-operative problems within his jurisdiction and supervise and guide the 
work of those below him, in all fields of co-operative activity. He has to 
energise the existing co-operatives, if any, in his area and per.suade people to 
form one where there is none so that they can derive the maximum benefit 
from their limited resources by pooling them into a co-operative pool. He has 
to know details about co-operative laws, co-operative banking, etc; so that 
he can be an effective Extension Officer in the field. He is expected to explain 
the possibilities of co-operative activities to new entrants and to propagate the 
philosophy of the co-operative mov’ement. He arranges, through co-operative 
societies and co-operative banks, long-term-credit and short-term-credit for the 
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farmers. He also helps in organising non-credit co-operatives of various 
kinds for production, for warehousing, for distribution, for marketing, and 
for so many other purposes Even agricultural services and the verv opeiation 
of farming are coming into the purview of co-operatives. In certain cases he 
has to encourage multipurpose co-operatives. 

Extension Officer (Panchayat) —This Extension Officer, also known as 
the Panchayat Inspector, is, inter alia, supposed, through educative means and 
with the help of various media of instruction, to popularise the panchayat 
system by explaining to the people the significance of panchayats. He 
helps in the training programme of non-officials and, at the initial stages, he 
also assists the panchayats, in various ways, such as in framing their budgets 
and fixing up priorities in the programme. The jurisdiction of a Panchayat 
Inspector is conterminous with the block circle generally. It is his duty to 
inspect every gram panchayat and nyaya panchayat of his circle at least twice 
a year. He is expected to frequently supervise the working of each institution 
within his jurisdiction in order to ensure that these are functioning in 
accordance with the provisions of the Himachal Pradesh Panchayat Eaj Act 
and the rules made thereunder and that timely action for the appointment of 
staff and filling up of vacancies is taken in accordance with the law and the 
rules for the time being in force. On the accounts side, audit and inspections 
of nyaya and tahsil panchayats are conducted by the Inspector himself to the 
exclusion of the panchayat Guide/Sub-Inspector, as these institutions are 
under the former’s direct supervision. The lesponsibility of conducting 
smoothly the elections of panchayats also rests largely on the shoulders of the 
Inspector. He ensures that local rate is distributed among the panchayats 
properly and that punctual and proper guidance is rendered to the village 
panchayats, by the tahsil panchayat. While conducting inspections of nyaya 
panchayats the Inspector is to confine himself to the checking of accounts of 
income and expenditure, and to the maintenance of various registers, but he is 
forbidden to comment upon the decisions of a nyaya panchayat. He is to check 
that court fee is charged by the nyaya panchayats at the prescribed rates and the 
amount thus collected is deposited in the Government treasury. Very much 
of the success of a panchayat depends on the pace at which, and the manner 
and quality in which, developmental works are executed by it, and, therefore, 
it is essential for the Inspector to contact the gram sabha members to ascertain 
whether or not the developmental activities of the panchayat are running 
satisfactorily and smoothly. He records in his inspection note the work done 
by the panchayats, generally, and, in particular, in respect of such things as 
public health, storage of manure, improvement of agriculture, adult education, 
the spirit of co-operation among the people, and enthusiasm that has been 
aroused for community work. As and when needed, he conducts super-audit of 
the panchayats to ensure that audit work is being smoothly attended to. Every 
Inspector submits a quarterly progress report on first Baisakh, first Sawan, first 
Katik and on first Magh, giving such information as the number of gram sabhas 
in the circle, number of panchayats required to be audited, number of panchayats 
audited, number of panchayats in arrears for audit, number of panchayats 
required to be inspected, inspected and in arrears for inspection, brief note about 
the developmental work done by the panchayats and other items of interest. 

Extension Officer (Rural engineering)-He is, in common parlance, the 
Block Overseer, and he has to offer technical aid and advice in construction 
programmes entrusted to the block agency, e.g., communications, housing and 
minor irrigation. He has also to guide and supervise construction works faken 
up by the people on a grant-in-aid-basis, to record measurements in the 
measurement-book of the grant-in-aid works from time to time, and to arrange 
release of the instalments of grants-in-aid according to the instructions in 
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force ensuring that technical standards of the construction works are 
maintained as laid down by the orders of the Administration. To sum up his 
duties briefly, he is expected to deliver the goods as the technical expert on the 
block establishment. 

Extension Officer (Industries)—He looks after the development of village 
and small-scale industries. His job is not only to revive, in deserving cases, 
the old and decaying industries, but also to introduce suitable new industries. 
He assesses the industrial potential of the block, surveying, for that purpose, 
the raw materials, the available skilled and unskilled man-power, and the 
market. He is to carry out intensive industrial surveys of the block area, to 
initiate, formulate and submit suitable programmes, schemes and proposals 
for rural arts, crafts, and industries, in the block, based on factual information 
obtained through such surveys. He helps villagers in obtaining technical and 
financial aid for industrial ends from the Government and scrutinizes and 
investigates the loan applications of societies and individuals. He helps 
individual artisans and their co-operative societies in the matter of supply 
of raw materials and controlled commodities and in the marketing of goods. 
He tries to find out and transmits to the interested persons the latest know 
how of the industry and thus to bring the research organisations in touch with 
the field. He also guides villagers to get higher training in the field of industry 
and endeavours to organise production on a co-operative basis amongst as large 
a number of artisans as possible. 

Social Education Organisr (male)—The Social Education Organiser is 
expected to be some sort of a social agitator, trying not only to create the 
urge in the people for a better and fuller living but also to organise them into 
various associations. The Social Education Organiser not only presents to 
the people the programme in an integrated manner but also unites the people 
into dynamic groups. This functionary should not only have a comprehensive 
understanding of the whole programme but he should also know the technique 
of mass communication and group and community formations. Other 
Extension Officers individually present the programme from their own angle 
and assist the people in their respective fields. The Social Education 
Organiser’s training aims not at any technical specialisation, but at 
specialisation in the art and technique of an integrated general approach. 
He presents the over-all programme to the people as an introduction to be 
followed more intensively by subject matter specialists or other Extension 
Officers. The Social Education Organiser helps people in the development 
of community feelings. Through group discussions he makes them think 
together and work together. He creates a proper climate for villagers to 
accept radical changes in their way of living. Once the people are so 
orientated, educated and enlightened, they actually demand various kinds 
of technical help. Thus trained, the villager, through community association, 
will be able to look after the welfare of the village. The Social Education 
Organiser should not only have a capacity to recognise and fish out existing 
leadership, but also to mark potential leaders with a view to assisting them 
to become full-fledged ones. His activities include the formation of such 
institutions as reading rooms, community centres, adult literacy centres, 
recreation centres, youth clubs, cultural bodies, training camps, sports 
gatherings, etc. At the same time he is not expected to care only for 
visible symbols of his achievement. In fact, social education is a means to 
achieve the objective of village work and should not be thought as an end in 
itself. It mainly aims at bringing a change in the people and not merely in 
things. Above all it is his mission to develop, in the rural masses, the spirit 
of and the capacity for self-help. His is a very important role in making 
the plan programme the people’s programme. 
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Social Education Organiser (female)—As the Prime Minister said, 
"Women have to be awakened in order to awaken the people. Once she is 
on the move, the household moves, the village moves and the country 
moves”. Roughly half the human population belongs to the fair sex. It 
was but natural that, in the matter of social education there should be a lady 
counterpart of the gentleman functioning as the Social Education Organiser. 
This opposite number is called the Lady Social Education Organiser. Generally 
speaking, her duties, in the sphere of women, are analogous to that of the 
Social Education Organiser in the world of men. She has, in particular, to do 
such things as organising campaigns for the proper understanding of certain 
things among women and children, such as vaccination and re-vaccination, 
sending of children, particularly girls, to schools, habits of cleanliness among 
the children, including daily bath and timely cleaning of nails and teeth, etc., 
first aid in common diseases of children, and precautions against contagious 
diseases and epidemics. She is expected to organise balwadis and childern’s 
parks at the place of her headquarters and in as many other villages 
as possible, to organise mahila mandals in every village of the block, 
and to pay personal attention to strengthening "them at least at the 
headquarters, where she stays, and in ten other places excluding places where 
Gram Sewikas have their headquarters. She has to take maximum advantage 
of fairs, exhibitions and recreational and cultural programmes organised in the 
block for educating women and creating interest among them in dealing with 
their problems and finding solutions for the same and to work as an extension 
worker in the field of subjects like family planning, pre-natal and post-natal 
care and care of children. She has also to organise craft-centres for women ; 
to organise tours of women and children to areas where improved practices can 
be demonstrated; and to encourage leadership among women, particularly for 
taking up social work. 

Medical Officer—In the field of public health and sanitation each block 
has been provided with a primary health centre in the charge of a Medical 
Officer to render to the rural population various health services including 
both curative and preventive advice. This Medical Officer not only attends to 
the dispensary and the wards, but also supervises the work of the public health 
staff working in various villages in the block. If any serious case needs 
specialised care, he arranges to transport such patient to the nearest hospital 
where the necessary facilities may be available. He tours the area to 
organise, direct, and, control different health-activities and also visits 
v'illages to render medical aid. He is expected to carry out health surveys 
of the villages with the help of the Sanitary Inspector and the Village Level 
Workers. Among his assistants are the Compounder, the Sanitary Inspector, 
the Lady Health Visitor and the Midwife. 

Progress Assistant— He handles all the statistical work in the block in 
co-operation with other block staff and is also supposed to analyse the data 
and to carry out field investigations on certain important items of 
development. 

Village Level Workers ( Gram Sewaks and Gram Sewikas )— 
Gram Sewaks and Gram Sewikas constitute the body of functionaries known 
collectively as the Village Level Workers. As the designation denotes, these 
workers function at the level of the village. The village being the basic unit 
of any programme of rural reconstruction and development, in fact of even 
rural administration, the level at which these functionaries operate is the 
fundamental level, the level from which problems arise and to which solutions 
converge. Because rural development is multifarious, the problems and the 
solutions are multifarious too. And, aptly enough, the other name of the 
Village Level Worker is Multipurpose Worker. 
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The Village Level Worker (for short V.L.W.) has such a wide range and 
variety of duties and functions that it is safer to attempt a summarised 
account than to try to give details. The V.L.W. is the foundation-stone of the 
edifice of rural community development. The awakening of the urge and the 
will to rise and progress among the rural masses, and the consciousness of the 
rural problems, begin with the V.L.W. even if in a small way and in a 
rudimentary form. This initial step is processed and elaborated by those 
higher up till, sooner or later, the answer or the solution is found. And when it 
comes to sending anything to the masses in the villages, be it an idea, or a slogan, 
or a material object, it is the V.L.W. who is supposed to be the official end-organ 
to contact the people and to impart to them the idea, the slogan and the 
material object. Thus the V.L.W. is the agent, at the base-level, of various 
departments concerned with the development of the village people. 

Veterinary Stockman—He is attached to the key village scheme and his 
main job is to look after the village livestock by taking preventiv'e as well as 
curative measures for the control and eradication of animal diseases. Castration 
of animals that have to be weeded out of the field of procreation in the interest 
of the betterment of the breeds and of those meant for draught purposes, and 
the performance of other duties, at his level, connected with the improvement 
of breeds, are also among the stockman’s responsibilities. 

Apart from the organisational set up described above, comprising 
Government officials, there are, at the village level, the gram panchayats and, 
higher up, the tahsil panchayats and the Zila Parishad for the planning and 
e.xecution of the development schemes. In relation to the community develop¬ 
ment programme, the gram panchayats form, primarily and mainly, the 
executing agency of a number of development works to be done within their 
territorial jurisdiction. It is a settled policy of the Government that minor 
works such as the construction of school buildings, water channels, water 
ponds and the like, be entrusted to the gram panchayats for execution to the 
exclusion of contractors. With a view to securing the maximum possible 
amount of co-operation from the public it has been laid down that works 
relating to the construction of irrigational channels and aqueducts involving an 
expenditure up to the limit of ten thousand rupees should be got done through 
the gram panchayats. Future maintenance including repairs and renovations 
have also been made the responsibility of these bodies. Statutory and discre¬ 
tionary functions of the gram panchayats, including those mentioned above, 
have been described in greater detail in chapter XIV of this gazetteer. 

.At the block level there used to be previously the Block Development 
Committee to prepare plans for the development of the block and to 
review the actual progress achieved. It was headed originally by an 
official and subsequently by a non-official chairman and the Block 
Development Officer acted as its secretary. Its membership consisted of 
the local member of Parliament, the local member of the Territorial Council, 
two members of local bodies, all sabhapaties of the gram panchayats in the 
block area, two representatives from the Bharat Sewak Samaj, four representa¬ 
tives from practical agriculturists, (one member out of these was from 
scheduled castes and tribes and other backward classes), a leading social 
worker and all principal officials at the block level. The non-official chairman 
was elected only by the non-official members of the committee. Similarlv, the 
vice-chairman was also an elected non-official. Now the Block Development 
Committee has been replaced by the tahsil panchayat established under the 
system of panchayati ra] in Himachal Pradesh, enforced with effect from the 
twenty-sixth January, 1962.* The tahsil panchayat has all the powers, duties 
and responsibilities of the Block Development Committee and much more, 

* Notification No. ;i2-(i/61-Panch, dated the eighth January, 1962. 
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There is yet another committee, at the block level, known as the Block 
Staff Committee. The Block Development Officer is required to hold monthly 
meetings of the Block Staff Committee with a view to taking stock of 
achievements made and chalking out a programme for the following month. 
The Gram Sewaks and Gram Sewikas also attend these meetings 

In the earlier times, a district was considered to be only an important 
administrative unit for the execution of Government policies and a fiscal unit 
for the collection of land revenue. With the commencement of the Five Year 
Plans the district, besides its original administrative and fiscal position, has 
assumed a new role as the pivotal unit, consisting of a number of blocks, in the 
matter of planning and execution of the community development programme. 
Above the block level, therefore, a heavy responsibility, in planning and execu¬ 
tion of developmental projects, lies on the Deputy Commissioner who may be 
appropriately called the captain of the development team at the district level, 
besides being the chief executive, the principal magistrate and the highest 
revenue authority at that level. In the discharge of his functions 
relating to this new assignment, he is assisted by what was formerlv the 
District Planning and Development Advisory Committee, and is now the Zila 
Parishad, consisting of local departmental officers and non-official representa¬ 
tives as well as the representatives of the local bodies. The Zila Parishad of 
today is a body created by executive order, in contrast to the tahsil fanchayat 
which is a statutory body. However, before long the Zila Parishad will also 
gain statutory status and, then, the name may also perhaps be changed to zila 
panchayat. There are two other bodies, namely, the District Planning and 
Development Staff Committee and the Evaluation Committee. The Staff 
Committee, which is meant for executive and administrative purposes, com¬ 
prises official members only, with the Deputy Commissioner as the chairman, 
while the Evaluation Committee, which assesses evaluates and appreciates the 
execution of projects and programmes has official as well as non-official 
membership, the chairman being, again, the Deputy Commissioner. 

Davelopment work, both in the specialised sphere of community develop¬ 
ment and in the general field of overall development, touches numerous 
different departments, some more and some less. The various departments 
have been grouped into two categories, viz\ the Pooled one and the Integ¬ 
rated or Allied only as follows ;— 

Pooled departments—Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operative, 
Panchayat, Industries and Fisheries. 

Integrated or allied departments —Education, Forests, Medical and 
Health, Public Works (all branches). Transport, Public Relations and Tourism, 
Statistics and Small Savings. 

Democratic decentralisation in planning and execution of development work 

The question of the immediate implementation of the recommendations 
made by the Balwant Rai Committee has been considered by the Himachal 
Pradesh Administration. The Pradesh has had the panchayat system legally 
in force for many years. Therefore, there already existed the gram sabha 
and the gram panchayat. Instead of creating any panchayat samiti as 
recommended by the said committee the tahsil panchayat already existing as 
a statutory body, has been adopted to replace the Block Development 
Committee. The set up at the district level is in a transitional form as yet. 
The original provision of zila panchayat as contained in the Himachal Pradesh 
Panchayat Raj Act was repealed because of the operation of the Territorial 
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Council Act, 1956. It has been felt that an amendment to the Himachal 
Pradesh Panchayat Raj Act, 1952, as also to the Territorial Council Act, 1956, 
would involve time. Establishment of an ad hoc body at the district level 
was, therefore, considered advisable and it has, therefore, been established bv 
executive order and called ZHa Parishad. This body has replaced the Planning 
and Development Advisory Committee. The name zila panchayat is intended 
to be restored when a statutory entity is established after the amendment of 
the said two Acts. 

The Zila Parishad comprise a representative each of the tahsil panchayats, 
members of the Territorial Council from the district, the member of Parliament 
elected from the district, the District Medical Officer, all Executive Engineers 
of the district, all Divisional Forest Officers in the district, the District 
Agriculture Officer, the District Industries Officer, the Assistant Animal 
Husbandry Officer in the district, the District Welfare Officer, the District 
Co-operative and Supplies Officer, the District Public Relations Officer, the 
District Health Officer, the Assistant District Planning and Development 
Officer, the District Inspector of Schools, the Regional Manager Transport, 
the District Employment Officer, the District Convener of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj and the chairman of the District Co-operative Federation. The Deputy 
Commissioner functions as the chairman of the Zila Parishad and the District 
Panchayat Officer as the secretary. 

Th functions of the Zila Parishad are mainly advisory in nature and 
include examination and approval of the budget of the tahsil panchayats, 
distribution of funds allocated to the district by the Government between 
various tahsil panchayats, co-ordination and consolidation of block plans, 
consolidation of demands for grants from various blocks and supervision 
of the activities of the tahsil panchayats. The staff of the Zita Parishad is 
under the executive control of the Deputy Commissioner. 

The administration has also constituted an Evaluation Committee as 
the sub-committee of the District Planning and Development Advisory 
Committee (now Zila Patishad), to assess the progress of the works executed 
under the community development programme in the district. The Evaluation 
Sub-Committee consists of official members such as the Deputy Commissioner, 
as the chairman, the District .Agriculture Officer, as the member secretary, 
the District Industries Officer, the Assistant Engineer (Development) and 
the Block Development Officers, as members. On the non-official side, the 
member of Parliament and all the members of the Territorial Council front 
the district are its members. 

The District Planning and Development Staff Committee is headed by 
the Deputy Commissioner as chairman and the senior-most magistrate first class 
functions as the member secretary, if the post of Assistant District Planning 
and Development Officer (who is normally the member secretary) is vacant. 
Its membership consists of all magistrates first class, senior-most officers 
of the departments whose headquarters are within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the district such as the Departments of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, 
Co-operatives, Panchayats, Civil Supplies, Information and Publicity, and such 
other departments as considered necessary. The primary function of the 
committee is to ensure departmental co-ordination at all executive and 
administrative levels in the district. The committee meets as often as 
considered necessary by the chairman. 

The State Planning Committee—Above the district level there are two 
bodies, namely, the State Planning Committee and the State Planning Advisory 
Board. The Lieutenant Governor is its chairman and the Development 
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Commissioner is the member secretary of the committee. Membership com¬ 
prises various heads of departments and the Chairman of the Territorial 
Council. The meetings of the committee are, generally, held monthly, either 
at the Pradesh headquarters or at district headquarters, by rotation Among 
the multifarious functions of the State Planning Committee, the main ones are 
t@ review the progress of expenditure and physical achievements of the schemes 
under the Five Year Plan, to devise ways and means to ensure the progress of 
the scheme according to schedule, to consider the ditficulties experienced bv the 
various heads of departments which hamper the progress of the Plan schemes 
and to resolve them, and also to co-ordinate the activdties of the various 
departments concerned with the Five Year Plans. Decisions not having any 
financial implications, taken at the meetings of the State Planning Conimittee 
and recorded in the minutes, are treated as directions from the .Administration, 
and all concerned are expected to implement these decisions. In the case of 
decisions having financial implications, separate formal orders of the Administ¬ 
ration are necessary. 

State Planning Advisory Board —With a view to facilitating public 
participation and co-operation in the planning and successful implementation 
of the various development programmes, the Himachal Pradesh Administration 
has also constituted a State Planning Advisory Board The Lieutenant Governor 
is the chairman, and the Development Commissioner functions as mem ter 
secretary of the Board. The Board consists of the members of Parliament from 
Himachal Pradesh, some members of Territorial Council, some other non-official 
members from the districts, and certain heads of departments, the non-official 
element being predominant. The functions of this body are to watch the 
progress of the State Plans and to lend its advice in planning and in execution. 
It suggests ways and means for the smooth implementation of the Five Year 
Plans. It reviews the progress, the methods and procedures, and policy- 
matters, in general, regarding development. It meets at such intervals as the 
chairman may consider necessary. 

Departmental set up above the district level 

The departmental set up above the district level is like this Lieutenant 
Governor (Head of the Administration), Development Commissioner (who is 
head of the department-cum-secretary to the Administration in the Planning 
and Development Department and in such pooled departments as Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Industries, Welfare and Panchayats), Deputy Development 
Commissioner-cum-Joint Secretary, Officer on Special Duty (Planning and 
Development), Assistant Development Commissioner (Women programme), two 
Assistant Engineers (Community Project) and Development Officer (Social 
Education and Training). 

Achievements 

Community development in this district has unquestionably served its 
purpose of, inter alia, giving the economic trends a turn, a direction, and a 
start verv much for the better. The outlook and the mental attitude of the 
people have, during these ten years or so, become very appreciably^ more 
progressive than before. The community development programme has 
achieved this both by theoretical education of thought and by physical 
demonstrations and achievements. The community development organisation 
has not only carried out its own departmental schemes and projects but also 
co-ordinated certain spheres of the developmental activities of a number of 
other departments, A summarised statistical account of the important ones 
among the achievements of community development during the periods of the 
First and the Second Plans is given below. Some of the items mentioned in 
this account have been touched upon briefly elsewhere also under the 
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respsctive departmental chapters and portions of chapters. Some of the spheres 
of activities and achievements included in this account, such as rural health 
and sanitation, social education, women’s and children’s programme, etc., may 
not have any obvious and direct relation to economic trends, but they 
certainly have an indirect bearing on the economic future of the community in 
so far as they influence the outlook, the attitude and the efflciency of the 
people in matters general as well as economic. 


Achievements 


Items 

During 
the First 
Plan 
period 

During 
the Second 
Plan 
period 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Agriculture 




Distribution of improved seeds (in maunds) 

Paddy 

105 

863 

968 

Wheat 

197 

3,150 

3,347 

Maize 


123 

123 

Other cereals 


1 

1 

Sugarcane 


260 

260 

Groundnut 


1 

1 

Potato 


680 

680 

Vegetable seed (in pounds) 

319 

1,260 

1.579 


Distribution of fertilizers and manures 
(in maunds) 


Ammonium sulphate and super phosphate 

409 

6,564 

6,973 

Other chemical fertilizers 


266 

266 

Green manure seed 


182 

182 

Distribution of improved implements (number) 

Iron ploughs 

9 

76 

85 

Seed drillers 


5 

5 

Other implements 

40 

117 

157 

Agricultural demonstrations (number) 

Demonstration-trials held 

209 

2,504 

2,713 

Other agricultural demonstrations held 

... 

162 

162 

Miscellaneous items 

Chemical pesticides distributed (in maunds) 


31 

31 

Compost pits dug (number) 

Area brought under the Japanese method of padd) 

3,095 

10.148 

13,243 

cultivation (in acres) 

... 

408 

408 

Animal husbandry 

Improved animals supplied (number) 


123 

123 

Improved birds supplied (number) 


2,041 

2,041 

Animals castrated (number) 

1,904 

26,279 

28,183 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Contd. 

Minor irrigation 

Source of irrigation 

Pukka bowlies repaired or renovated (number) 

14 


14 

Tanks repaired or renovated inumber) 


1 

1 

ChannelsIkuhls constructed (length in miles) 

47 

155 

2u2 

Channels!kuhls repaired or renovated (length in 

miles) 

... 

92 

92 

Land reclamation and improvement 

Land reclaimed (in acres) 

10 

1,621 

1,631 

Area bunded or terraced (in acres) 


436 

436 

Health and rural sanitation 

Rural latrines constructed (number) 


117 

117 

Pukka drains constructed (in yards) 

• • » 

10 

10 

Village lanes paved (in sq. yards) 

,,, 

645 

64 

Soakage pits constructed (number) 

66 

811 

877 

Drinking water bowlies constructed (number) 

7 

89 

96 

Drinking water bowlies renovated (number) 

85 

297 

382 

Disinfections of drinking water bowlies (number) 

... 

2,661 

2,661 

Social education 

Literacv centres started (number) 

103 

327 

430 

Adults made literate (number) 

1,288 

2,682 

3,970 

Reading rooms and libraries started (number) 

10 

83 

93 

Cultural/film shows organised (number) 


1.432 

1,432 

Youth clubs started (number) 

21 

106 

127 

Membership in youth clubs (number) 


899 

899 

Farmers’ unions started (number) 

• . • 

5 

5 

Membership in farmers’ unions 

• •• 

13* 

13 

Functional graw sahayak camps organised 

... 

82 

82 

Functional leaders trained in gram sahayak camps 

... 

1,894 

1,894 

Women’s and Children’s programme 

Mahila sammuiesjmandals started 


71 

71 

Membership in mahila sammities 


483 

483 

Women’s camps held 

... 

2 

2 

Number of women participated in camps 

... 

60 

60 

Batoaits/nurseries started 

... 

12 

12 

Number of children attended the balwadisinurseries 

i 

587 

587 

Smokeless chuUahs installed (number) 

... 

130 

130 

Communications 

New kachcha roads constructed (in furlongs) 

150 

1,045 

1,195 

Existing kachcha roads improved (in furlongs) 

660 

2,696 

3,356 

Culverts constructed 

1 

96 

97 

Culverts repaired 

... 

2 

2 


Membership of two farmers’ unions, started in 1957. is not available. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

Contd. 




Village and small industries 

Ambar charkhax introduced 


13 

13 

Sewing machines distributed 


113 

113 

New tanning pits started 


4 

4 

Improved ghanis introduced 

... 

12 

12 

Improved beehives introduced 
\ alue of improved tools and appliances distributed 

... 

405 

405 

(in rupees) 

Co-operation 

... 

1,324 

1,324 

Co-operative societies started 

Credit 

10 

7 

17 

Industrial 

• . • 

6 

6 

Multipurpose societies 


51 

51 

Others excluding multipurpose societies 

10 

3 

13 

Membership of industrial co-operative societies 

... 

38 

38 

Membership of multipurpose societies 

Membership of other co-operative societies excluding 

... 

1,007 

1,007 

multipurpose societies 

513 

... 

513 





CHAPTER X 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

A brief account of the general administration in the days of the, rajas 
may provide a useful background to what obtains now. As in every princely 
State, the chief administrative authority next to the ruler himself was the 
wazir or chief minister. Under him were a number of functionaries. The 
entire territory was divided into five wizarats or divisions as follows;— 

(1) The Chamba or sadr wizarat, corresponding to the present Chamba 
tahsil. 

(2) The Brahmaur or Gadderan wizarat, corresponding to the present 
Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 

(3) The Chaurah wizarat, corresponding to the present Chaurah tahsil. 

(4) The Pangi wizarat, corresponding to the present Pangi sub-tahsil. 

(5) The Bhattiyat wizarat, corresponding to the present Bhattiyat 
tahsil. 

Each wizarat was under the control of a non-resident official who held the 
title of a wazir when on duty in his wizarat. At Dalhousie, there used to be a 
vakil who exercised, over certain parts of the Bhattiyat wizarat adjacent to 
Dalhousie, the same powers as the other wazirs in their respective jurisdictions, 
and held his court at Dalhousie, under special arrangement with the Punjab 
Government. 

Each wizarat was sub-divided into parganas. Originally designated 
mandats, and rechristened as parganas and illaqas during the Mughal period 
in India, these administrative sub-divisions would not seem to fit into the new 
administrative set up, where the effective entities consist in the gram 
panchayat circles (as a rule co-extensive with patwar circles), next to the tahsils. 
By sheer force of historical momentum, the parganas are still quite frequently 
referred to in common parlance. However, this usage is dying out fairly 
quickly. With a few local variations, the parganas had a common pattern of 
establishment. The following list of the functionaries on this establishment 
shows the pattern and also gives a glimpse of the nature of the administrative 
set up that obtained in those days :— 

Char —Formerly. Char was the chief pargana official, though by the 
commencement of the twentieth century the tendency had grown to look on 
the Likhnehara as having precedence, owing to his being responsible for the 
revenue and the accounts of the pargana. The Char had formerly much larger 
powers, being able to inflict a fine or imprisonment. The larger powers were 
withdrawn by the European superintendents, except in the case of the officials 
at Brahmaur who, in certain cases, were allowed to impose a small fine. 
Subsequently the pargana officials could only apprehend criminals and send 
them to Chamba for trial. In both civil and criminal cases they made the 
preliminary investigation. They also carried out all orders from the central 
authority, and provided coolies for State services as well as for travellers. 

Likhnehara —He kept the revenue accounts, and did all clerical 

work. 

Batwal —He carried out the orders of the Char and Likhnehara, holding, 
under them, a position analogous to that of the hazre-da-kotwal under the raja 
in former times. 
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Jhutiyar—h. servant under the orders of the Batwal was called Jhutiyar. 
He carried out the orders of the Kardars conveyed through his immediate 
chief, the Batwal. 

Ugrahika-He was a functionary who collected the revenue demand under 
the Kardars. 

Jinsali - He was in charge of the magazine of the pargana. This office 
was abolished after some time. 

Pa/irf—He was the guardian of the State kothi, records, and the revenue, 
both cash and kind. 

Bhand —He cooked the Kardar’s food, and cleaned the utensils. 

Hall—Halt kept the kothv clean and looked after the proper storage of 
the grain. 

Kagadaru — Kagadaru carried letters. 

Lakarhar —He supplied firewood to the kothi. 

Ghiyaru He collected ghi from those who paid ghi as revenue, 

Dudhyarn —He collected milk for officials. 

The Likhnehara, the Char and the batwal were collectively called kardars 
or kamdars. Each pargana had at its headquarters an official building called 
the kardarjkamdar kothi or simply kothi. 

Remuneration of officials 

Most of these functionaries formerly received no salary direct from the 
State, but were allowed to collect certain perquisites and emoluments, called 
rakam, over the revenue demand. This formed a separate charge of cash and 
kind on the .'V/ii/guzar. Each office-bearer, entitled to raAaw, was obliged to 
pav a fixed share thereof to the State. This payment went under the name 
of bachh. Such officials were supplied with food free of charge. The other 
petty office-bearers rendered service on payment; or in lieu of revenue on rent- 
free land, called bajoh] or in consideration of not rendering personal labour in 
the shape of begar, etc. In some parganas, where there was a scarcity of 
artisans e.g. blacksmiths, potters, etc., such workmen were also granted 
bajoh land and their services were taken without any other payment in their 
respective parganas. On the merger of the Chamba State into Himachal 
Pradesh, all these forms of remuneration came gradually to be discontinued, 
and whoever still continued to be needed in service was paid for his services 
in cash. 

The last phase of the higher set up in the princely administration 

Immediately before the merger of the Chamba State into Himachal Pradesh 
the administrative set up, at the higher levels in the State, comprised a Council 
of Administration with Shri Ram Lubhava as the Dewan, Kanw'ar Inder Singh 
as the home-member-cum-Inspector General of Police and Shri Parkash Chand 
as the General Member. Below the Council of Administration there were 
three secretaries, namely, Shri Birbal, the General Secretary, Mian Man Singh, 
the Finance Secretary and Shri V. R. Antani, the Political Secretary as well as 
the Private Secretary to His Highness the raja of Chamba. At the apex of 
the judiciary Mian Nihal Singh was acting as the Chief Judge of the high court. 
Shri Ganesh Datt functioned as the district and Sessions Judge. Below him on the 
civil and criminal side, were Shri Prem Raj Mahajan, District Magistrate, Shri 
Baldev Ram, Sub-Judge, Pandit Vidya Sagar Sharma, Sub-Judge, Shri 
Lachhman Dass, Sub-Judge, Shri Dharam Singh, Sub-Judge, and Shri Nihal Singh 
Sub-Judge. All the Sub-Judges, functioned on the criminal side also as the 
Magistrates first class. The revenue administration of the State was under 
the control of the District Magistrate functioning as the Collector. To assist 
him on the revenue side there was a Mai Officer (Revenue Assistant) named 
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Shri Mahant Pal. To assist the District Magistrate in the maintenance of law 
and order, Shri Hoshiar Singh was working as officiating Superintendent of 
Police. Shri Vidya Sagar Sharma functioned as State Vakil also with head¬ 
quarters at Dalhousie. The Education Department of the State was headed 
by Pandit Jaiwant Ram, who functioned as Headmaster and also as Inspector 
of Schools. He was assisted by Shri Sohan Lai Verma with the designation 
of the Village Education Officer. Other notable functionaries at the State 
level were Dr. Gopal Dass, Chief Medical Officer, Pandit Prem Sagar, 
Agriculture Officer, Shri Khemi Ram, Assistant Registrar Co-operative Societies, 
Shri Partap Chand Nayer, Superintendent of Jails and Industries, Shri 
Gurditta Mai, Superintendent of Works (Public Works Department), Shri Devi 
Lai, Superintendent of such departments as those concerned with guests, dairy, 
stores etc., Shri Balwant Singh, Conservator of Forests, Shri Narain Singh, 
Superintendent of Revenue Forests, and Major Padam Lai Chhetri, Officer 
Commanding of the State forces. 


THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATIVE SET UP 

As indicated earlier, the district now stands sub-divided into three full 
tahsils and two sub-tahsils, which, in turn, are split up into panchayat 
circles, as a rule, co-extensive with patwar circles. The chief administrative 
authority within the district vests in the Deputy Commissioner, who is the 
District Magistrate and the Collector also. In addition to these generations- 
old and traditional roles, this officer now discharges the highly important 
functions of the captain of the development team at the district level. 
Besides the specific position of the ‘chairman of the District Planning and 
Development Committee’, which he occupies, he has, in a general manner, to 
co-ordinate the development work being done by the various departments 
in the district. He is the general representative of the State in the district. 
Nothing of importance should pass in the district of which it is not the duty 
of the Deputy Commissioner to keep himself informed. Vis-a-vis the other 
highest district officers of all the departments functioning in the district, 
not directly under him, his position is regarded as that of a senior among 
equals. While law and order is still one of his main duties, public relations 
have assumed an outstanding importance among his functions and 
responsibilities. 


Soon after the merger of the State, during November 1948, Shri Baldev 
Ram, previously a Sub-Judge as well as Magistrate first class, took over 
as the first Deputy Commissioner of the newly formed district. He served 
in that capacity upto ninth July, 1949, and was followed by Shri G. N. Raina 
who remained there upto seventh April, 1951. His successor Shri Raghubir 
Singh took over on the eighth April, 1951, and relinquished the charge on 
the sixth November, 1952 to Shri Ashwini Kumar, whose term of office 
lasted about a year and he handed over the charge on the second November, 
1953. Shri Thakur Sen Negi, who had been in the district as Settlement 
Officer since November 1951, was then entrusted with the charge of the 
Deputy Commissioner also on the fifteenth of January, 1954, and he served as 
Deputy Commissioner and Settlement Officer till fourth May, 1958. Shri R. C, 
Pal Singh, his successor as Deputy Commissioner, took over on the twenty- 
sixth May, 1958, and left on the seventh October, 1959. He was followed by 
Shri Basant Rai Jain assuming charge on the seventh October, 1959, and 
making over to Shri Parkash Chand on the fourteenth of July, 1961. Shri 
Parkash Chand handed over charge to Shri P. K. Matto on first February 1963. 
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The following table shows the highest officers of the district in the 
departments not directly under the Deputy Commissioner :— 


SI. 

No. 

Department 

Designation Strength 

1. 

Agriculture. 

District Agriculture Officer. 

1 

2. 

Animal Husbandrv. 

Manager Sheep Breeding Farm. 

1 



Assistant Animal Husbandry Officer. 

1 

3. 

Industries. 

District Industries Officer. 

1 



District Emplovment Officer. 

1 

4. 

Education. 

District Inspector of Schools. 

1 



Principal, Government College. 

1 

5. 

Economics and Statistics. District Statistical Officer. 

1 

6. 

Excise and Taxation. 

Excise and Taxation Officer. 

1 

7. 

Forest. 

Divisional Forest Officer, Chaurah. 

1 



Divisional Forest Officer, Chamba. 

1 



Minor Forest Produce Officer, Dalhousie. 

1 

8. 

Medical and Health. 

District Medical Officer. 

1 

9. 

Co-operative. 

District Co-operative and Supplies Officer. 

1 

10. 

Panchavai. 

District Panchayat Officer. 

1 

11. 

Public Works 

Executive Engineer, Chamba. 

1 


Department. 

Executive Engineer, (Electricity). 
Executive Engineer, Chenab Valiev 

1 



Division. 

1 



F.xecutive Engineer, Banikhet Division, 
Dalhousie. 

1 

12. 

Police. 

Superintendent of Police. 

1 

13. 

Public Relations and 
Tourism. 

District Public Relations Officer. 

1 

14. 

Transport. 

Regional Manager. 

1 

15. 

Judiciary. 

District and Sessions Judge for Mandi and 
Chamba. 

1 



Senior Sub-Tudge-cum-.Vssistant Sessions 
Judge. 

1 


Among those under 

the direct control of the Deputy Commissioner, 

the 


following officers may be regarded as his principal assistants in their respective 
spheres ;— 


SI. 

No. 

Designation 

Strength 

1. 

Revenue Assistant. 

1 

2. 

Land Acquisition and Compensation Officer. 

1 

3. 

Magistrate first class-cum-Treasury Officer. 

1 

4. 

Magistrate first class with Section 30 powers and General Assistant. 1 

5. 

Assistant District Planning and Development Officer. 

I 

6. 

Tahsildars (one in each tahsil). 

3 

7. 

NaiTi-tahsildars (one in each sub-tahsil). 

2 


In departments like Education, Medical and Public Health, Veterinary, 
etc., the Territorial Council controls large spheres. The answerability of the 
Deputy Commissioner to the Territorial Council, and his concern with the 
spheres controlled by the Council are not exactly the same as vis-a-vis the 
Administration. Nevertheless, there is no material weakening of the Deputy 
Commissioner’s overall responsibility, as the chief e.xecutive of the district, to 
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look after the general welfare and good management of the territory entrusted 
to his care in the shape of a district. When the Territorial Council is replaced 
by a Ministry, this light shade of difference will also disappear. 

The district is the most important territorial and administrative unit for 
development purposes, and this has given the Deputy Commissioner a new role 
of responsibility and authority and a new opening for public service not known 
before Independence. And, in a wider conte.Nt, this new role is conducive to 
much more importance in the polity of the country than were some of the older 
functions, such as the judiciary, in which his part is increasingly becoming less 
and less effective. 

In the district there is an organisation known as the District Soldiers, 
Sailors and Airmen’s Board which looks after the welfare of ex-servicemen, 
serving soldiers and the families of the deceased soldiers. This organisation 
functions as a semi-Government body. The Deputy Commissioner acts as the 
ex-officio president of the Board, and a whole time secretary, a clerk and a peon 
are provided to the Board. 

The Deputy Commissioner, is, as of old, primarily, responsible for the 
collection of land revenue and the maintenance of the land records. He 
performs these duties under the designation of Collector and is assisted by 
Assistant Collectors and a number of officials as detailed in the succeeding 
paragraph. 

Land records and land revenue staff —The sanctioned strength of the 


Patwaris, Kamcngos and peons is as under :— 

Sadr Kanungo. 1 

Naib-Sadr Kanungo. 1 

Moharrirs. 2 

Office Kannngos. 3 

Establishment Kanungo. I 

Field Kannngos. 13 

Patwaris. 109 

Natb-Patwaris. 3 

Peons. 15 


The kardar agency in the Chamba district, existing before the land revenue 
settlement, has been abolished and replaced by lambardars who are now 
charged with the duties of collecting the land revenue and rendering help in 
other administration work. 

Treasuries 

A treasury is located at Chamba and there are sub-treasuries at Tisa and 
Chuari each. A seasonal treasury for Pangi and a sub-treasury for Brahmaur 
also has been sanctioned. 

At higher levels than the district, there is, in Himachal Pradesh, no division 
and no Divisional Commissioner in revenue and general adrninistration. To 
begin with there was a Chief Commissioner, with a Deputy Chief Commissioner. 
Later on, there was but the Chief Commissioner. This was followed 
by a Ministry, with a Lieutenant Governor as the Head of the State, and a 
Chief Secretary who functioned as Financial Commissioner also. The Ministry 
lived from eighth March 1952 till thirty-first October 1956. Thereafter the 
Lieutenant Governor has continued with the Chief Secretary continuing to 
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work as the Financial Commissioner also. Now the Ministry is again expected 
to be restored soon. 

Shri N. C. Mehta, the first Chief Commissioner, held charge for about a 
year and nine months, whereafter Mr. E. P. Moon, who had, till then, worked as 
the Deputy Chief Commissioner, succeeded Shri Mehta on tenth January, 1950. 
He made over charge, as Chief Commissioner, to Shri Bhagwan Sahai on 
the thirtieth March 1951. On the formation of Ministry, Major General 
Himmat Singh Ji took charge as the first Lieutenant Governor of Himachal 
Pradesh on the first March 1952. He was succeeded on the first January 1955, 
by Raja Bajrang Bahadur Singh Bhadri. 



CHAPTER XI 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
History of land revenue assessment and management 

Before the first regular settlement work which began in November 1951, 
and which will be dealt with later in this chapter, the district had a Revenue 
Administration based on summary settlements which took place in the days of 
the princely rule. The history of the land revenue administration before the 
regular settlement has been as described in the following paragraphs. 

The original system of assessment—In the earliest times the revenue was 
assessed according to the amount of seed and the quality of soil, and was 
realised in kind and cash, called collectively bachh. The sal or grain-revenue 
was generally taken in the shape of the grain actually produced and also in 
service. Cesses were also levied on the other kind of produce, such as ghi, 
honey, wool, etc. Later on, the revenue fluctuated considerably from time to 
time, and, for a long period, was not assessed on any fixed principle. The 
system of land-tenure being feudal, the holding of each man was called a 
nanwa, i.e. a name in the rent roll; and each nanwa or holding meant one 
chakar or servant to the State, which employed such servants in three 
ways :— 

(1) As and chowkidar. They paid ftacA/r or revenue in cash, and 

acted as orderlies to the State officials, or as soldiers. These, usually, 
were men of good families. 

(2) As kotwali servants. They paid sal bachh or revenue in grain and 
cash, and were of two kinds:— 

(a) Those who were called upon to serve in war. 

(b) Those who carried loads for the raja and troops on a campaign, 
or for State officials when they went out of the btate. These 
generally belonged to Bhattiyat, 

(3) .\s begar. They, in addition to paying sal bachh, were required to 
furnish begar or free labour in the capital. 

These different employees were drawn chiefly from the sadr, the Chaurah 
and the Bhattiyat wizarais, the zamindars of Brahmaur and Fangi being 
employed in their own wizarats. In the rent roll each holding stood in the 
name of the head of the family who alone was responsible for the revenue and 
State-service, and, on a holding becoming vacant, it was customary for the 
State to confer it on a man who followed the same occupation as the previous 
holder, as it was often difficult to obtain the requisite number of men of each 
calling owing to the frequent wars. The amount of service rendered by each 
familv varied according to the size of the holding; those owning a lahri (three 
acres) provided one servant {chakar) for six months in the year, and those owning 
two or more lahris, for all the year round. 

The dhal bachh or distribution of the cash revenue varied every year as 
it was imposed in a lump sum on each pargana and distributed locally accor¬ 
ding to the capacity and position of the zamindars. When any one feel it to 
be too heavily assessed, he used to appeal for a reduction through the kardars 
and leading men of the village. 
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Modified system of assessment—In 1863-64, the State arniv was disban¬ 
ded, only the police force being retained, and the services of most of the 
employees referred to above, being no longer required, were dispensed with. The 
hazris and chowkidars were then called upon to pay enhanced bachh or cash 
revenue, at the rate of twelve rupees on each lahri of irrigated land, and six 
rupees on each lahri of unirrigated land. And in addition to paying sal bachh the 
kotwali servants and begarus were required to make a cash pavnient in lieu of 
the service they used to render, at six rupees a year for those o\\ ning one lahri, 
and twelve rupees for those owning two or more lahris. This cess was named 
chakrunda, from chakri (service). It was not imposed on the people of 
Brahmaur and Pangi as they were generally ernplo\'ed onlv in their own 
wizarats and were not required to come to Chamba. Only a few from the 
Trehta pargana of Brahmaur used to be summoned in winter to attcmd shooting 
excursions, and, in consideration of this, a small remission was made in the 
amount of their assessment. 

The posts of kotwal and mahta of the pargana were at the same time 
abolished and, a system of cash salaries to the ordinary kardars was introduced, 
instead of the allowances in grain and cash, called rakam, formerly leviable 
on every holding. The cesses then became an asset of the State and were 
collected as such with the revenue. 

State service ( begar ) 

In the hills wheeled conveyance was not available in those days owing 
to the absence of suitable roads, and ponies, mules and bullocks were utilised, 
wherever this was possible. In many parts of the State, however, animal 
transport even for ordinary purposes, such as travellers’ baggage, w’as not 
practicable, and, there, human labour was the onlv alternative. As a result, 
a custom had been in force from ancient times that all w'ho cultivated the soil 
were under obligation to give up a portion of their labour for the exigencies of 
the State. Tins custom formerly prevailed all through the hills and was thus 
referred to in the Kangra Settlement Report;— 

“Under former dynasties the people were regularly drafted and sent to 
w'ork out their period of servitude wherever the Government might please to 
appoint. So in\'eterate had the practice become that even artizans and other 
classes unconnected with the soil were obliged to devote a portion of their time 
to the public service. The people, by^ long proscription, have come to regard 
this obligation as one of the normal conditions of existence; and so long as it 
is kept within legitimate bounds thev are content to render this duty with 

cheerfulness and promptitude. Certain classes.were alwavs exempt, 

and the burden fell principally on the strictly agricultural tribes. Even among 
these races there are gradations of begar w’ell recognized, which, for the conve¬ 
nience of the people it was necessary to define. The meanest and most onerous 
species of forced labour was to carrv loads pand begar*. A lighter description 
of begar w'as termed satbahak, and consisted in carrying messages or letters, or 
any' parcel w'hich could be conveyed bv the hand The fulfilment of this duty 
implied no degradation and involved no great sacrifice of the personal comfort. 
A third species of begar was to provide w'ood and grass for camp, and under 
former Governments this labour devolved upon Chamars and other out cast 
tribes, whose supposed impurity alone saved them from carrying loads.’’ 

On the final abolition of the begar sy'stem, in 1871-72, as it formerly 
existed in the State, it became necessary to provide for State-service in the 
capital and the parganas. For the capital this was done by a certain number 
of men being requisitioned in fixed rotation for one month at a time, from the 


Called hiih begar in Chamba. 
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parganas of the sadr and the Chaurah wizarat. The number, when the old 
gazetteer was written, was about twenty and their service was then paid for in 
cash at the rate of six rupees per coolie per mensem. If more mien were 
required, as for transport, etc., they were specially summoned by the officials. In 
the parganas all cultivators, none exempted, were liable to render State-service 
on special occasions without payment, in addition to the revenue dues; and 
also to serve for the transport of baggage belonging to State officials and 
travellers, for which they received remuneration at fixed rates. They were 
summoned by the pargana officials in fixed rotation, and, if needed for trans¬ 
port, they were not liable for more than one stage, except where no change of 
coolies was possible, as on a snowy pass. A man’s caste made no difference. 
The begar was regarded as a burden on the land to be borne in turn by each 
landholder without exception. The distribution of the begar was in the hands 
of the State officials in the capital and the parganas, and the demand for 
transport was the haviest on the cultivators along the main lines of road. 

The special forms of unpaid and forced labour (begar) were five in number, 
called panj haqq, and were as follows :— (1) If the raja was on tour in the 
state, those of the cultivators who were called upon must be in attendance for 
any work that was necessary, whether ordinary service or shikar. Those who 
carried loads on such occasions were remunerated at the rates fixed for 
travellers, but all other forms of service were unpaid. (2) This rule also applied 
to the case of the heads of the Administration in British India travelling on 
duty in the state. (3) The cultivators were also liable for service on the 
occasion of a marriage or a death in the royal family; (4) for the repair or 
rebuilding of the palace; (5) and also for the repair of roads and bridges within 
their wizarat. All new roads and bridges, however, were constructed mainly at 
the cost of the State. As no chakrunda cess was paid in Brahmaur and Pangi, 
the cultivators in these wizarats were liable for the various forms of State-service 
within their wizarats, without payment, but they were not summoned to the 
capital. The people of Bhattiyat were also exempt from service at the capital. 

The classes who were exempt from begar were chiefly the following; 
(1) all State officials in the parganas, the subordinate staff, such as jhutiyars, 
etc., being exempt while in office but again becoming liable on demitting State 
service; (2) all persons holding the rank of akkar, and employed in carrying 
letters or in any other similar light service, but exempt from bearing loads; (3) 
respectable men of lower grade than akkars, who were on special occasions 
called upon to collect coolies or bring firewood, milk, etc., for the raja’s camp, 
but were not liable for loads; (4) the zamindars in jagirs and sasan grants 
attached to temples, who had to render service to their own superiors and also 
to the State in their own pargana, but were exempt from State begar at the 
capital; and (5) special cases in which exemption from begar was granted by 
an order of the raja, but such cases were not numerous. 

Colonel Reid’s measurements—In 1874 Colonel Blair Reid commenced 
measurements of the cultivated area according to each man’s actual possession, 
and the area and revenue were regularly entered in the register in the name 
of each holder, and not in that of the head of the family as was the prevdous 
custom. The old system of levying grain as revenue was also partly replaced 
by one of cash payments. Later on, the revenue rates were modified by fixing 
four rupees per acre on irrigated land, and two rupees per acre on other land. 
The unemployed people in the State w-ere then encouraged to reclaim waste 
lands, the demand for grain in Dalhousie and Bakloh having greatly increased. 

This separate assessment of each holding greatly facilitated the collection 
of the revenue, as the larger holdings were sub-divided, and the entries made in 
the rent-roll in the names of the individual holders, making all directly responsible 
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for the payment of revenue. The sal, or revenue in kind, remained the same 
as before the sub-division, but, in order to ensure prompt adjustment of the 
demand, the following procedure was adopted. When grain was collected and 
threshed and its sale began, the State notified a rate in every pargana, higher 
than the local rate prevailing at the time. This rate was fixed for that 
portion which was required for the raja’s use in Chamba, and its effect was to 
restrain the zamindars from disposing of their grain to the dealers until the 
State demand had been met. When a sufficient portion of the sal had been 
secured, the State notifii d a lower rate, enabling the zamindars to sell their 
surplus grain at a profit and to satisfy the State demand in cash. This system 
remained long in force, and the grain revenue on each holding was 
thus reduced. The income of the State was always affected by the fluctuating 
rates of grain. The State was entitled to raise or lower the revenue rates. 

Assessment in Brahmaur—In Brahmaur revenue was formerly realised 
in several ways. A money cess, called bachh dasrit {dasrit meaning country 
custom), was imposed on all Gaddies, whether settled in the State for many 
generations or new immigrants such as from Kangra and Jammu. In 
addition to this, wheat and various other articles, such as wool, yarn and 
even woollen cloth were also levied on and collected from the cultivators. 
The bachh dasrit cess was paid by every person who held land in the Brahmaur 
wizarat, whether resident or non-resident. Other dues were paid by those 
who cultivated land in the absence of the owner. If an absentee land-holder 
continued to pay the bachh dasrit, he was entitled, despite his absence, to 
recover his hereditary share of the land from his tenants on his return, 
including the crop on the ground. When formal revenue rates were fixed in 
1891, the bachh dasrit cess was transferred from the names of those not in 
possession (i. e., ghairkabiz), and a cash reven le in proportion to the area 
w'as imposed on those in actual possession. No revenue in kind was thereafter 
taken in Brahmaur. 

Formerly all Gaddies who used to pay the bachh dasrit cess enjoyed 
certain privileges, in that persons of other tribes were prohibited from 
marrying a Gaddi woman or keeping a Gaddi widow. In such cases women 
of loose character were tried by the drubiyal (a village official) who exacted 
a penalty according to custom. But this custom is now obsolete, and the 
Gaddies are go\ erned by the ordinary law. 

Assessment in Pangi and Lahul—The greater portion of Lahul in Pangi 
wizarat was assigned in jagir to the rana of Trilok Nath, who realised the revenue 
and paid the amount fixed as bachh. A peculiar custom of levying land revenue 
was in force in Lahul. This custom was called phera, and its origin was that 
the wazir of Pangi used to visit Lahul every third year, when grain and cash 
were paid to him as of right over and above the land revenue. The ordinary 
State-dues were collected every year by the kardars, but the extra cesses were 
only realised every third year on the arrival of the wazir. This custom 
existed even when the salaries of the State-servants were fixed, but then all 
the cesses formerly received by the officials came to be considered to belong to 
the State as of right, and the revenue in Pangi and Lahul began to be paid in 
cash instead of in grain, etc. 

Bhriri jalsa —A yearly durbar, called Mrm Jafca, used to be held by the 
rajas from ancient times in the month of Asauj. On this occasion, the heir- 
apparent and members of the ruling family. State officials, men of good 
families and hazris and chowkidars, who were exempt from begar, all in their 
proper order of precedence, enjoyed the privilege of presenting nazrana to the 
ruling chief. The amount, cahed rular bhriri, was specifically fixed for each and 
varied according to the status of the person presenting it. In addition to these 
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persons, every member of the general community, who cared to do so, could 
present a tiazar in kind according to his occupation or calling. The gardener 
brought a basket of fruit and flowers; the carpenter a sample of his skill in 
carpentry: the goldsmith a silver or gold ornament; the woodcarver a bowl or 
cup; the oilman a pot of oil, and so on. 

On the accession of Raja Sham Singh in 1873 the privilege of presenting 
rupee one as a nazar on this occasion was extended to all respectable men in the 
State. These people were called akkars, and they corresponded broadly to the 
hazris and chowkidars of former times They were all exempted from begar. 
The sum realised at the hhriri jalsa was credited into the treasury. 

Collection of land revenue—^The collection of revenue was carried out by 
the drubiyals, muqaddatns, or ugrahikas of the different parganas, with a staff 
of assistants and under the orders of the kardars of each pargana. To them was 
assigned the duty of collecting the bachh or cash revenue only, and when 
realised it was paid over to the likhnehara in each pargana, who credited it into 
the treasury at Chamba proper. The sal or revenue in kind was differently 
dealt with in different wizarats. In Brahmaur and Pangi no sal was received, 
the whole revenue demand being payable in cash; in Bhattiyat the sal was 
delivered and stored at the kothis in the sadr and the Chaurah wizarats one 
portion was retained at the kothis and the other sent to Chamba, the proportion 
varying according to the requirements of the State. When cash was accepted 
in lieu of grain revenue, it was paid over to the likhneharas of the pargana. The 
revenue was collected twice a year, the tw'O instalments being called bahria and 
sairia, and all the accounts were maintained to the end of each financial year 
and submitted by the likhneharas of the parganas to the bakhshi or chief 
revenue officer of the State. The likhnehara in each pargana w'as mainly 
responsible for all this and he had the assistance of the char in all the details of 
his work. 

Waste lands—The highest form of property recognized in land in the 
State, was the hereditary right to cultivate or otherwise enjoy the benefits of 
land. This right was either recorded in revenue records or, if not so recorded, 
specifically conferred by a patta or title-deed from the raja which in every case 
clearly specified the fields or plots of ground for which the deed was granted, as 
well as the name, area and rental etc.; of the land. Beyond this, the grantee 
acquired no ownership in the land, which in all circumstances continued to be 
the property of the State. Waste lands not included in such grants were by 
custom subject to the cultivator’s rights of user [bartan) if situated adjacent to 
or near his holding. These rights w^ere chiefly as follows :-to pasture sheep 
and goats and also cattle; to cut grass and the leaves of certain trees for fodder 
and thorns for hedges; to gather or break dry w'ood for fuel; to cut pine or cedar 
splinters for torches (jagni) from dry and fallen trees within that area; to fell 
small trees of inferior quality, called bansati, for fuel at marriages and funerals. 
Certain rights were also enjoyed, in general State waste, such as the grant of 
timber for building purposes, under a written permit from the competent 
authority. These privileges were not confined to the actual cultivators, but 
w'ere also enjoyed by the farm servants and others resident in the village, who 
did not own land but kept a few sheep and goats. In the case of the forests, 
the rights of user had all clearly recorded, but the State reserved the right to 
modify or annul these privileges at any time if it was considered advisable to do 
so. The cultivators could not cut trees, the timber of which was valuable, even 
when they grew within the limits of their arable land. 

As all the land in the State was the property of the raja, cultivators being 
only his tenants. No new land could be broken up without his permission 
given through a patta or title-deed; and such new land was liable to revenue in 
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the same way as the older holdings. On the other hand, if the person who 
reclaimed the land came from another pargana, he became entitled, by virtue 
of the reclamation, to the same rights of user as the other residents in the 
locality. When any area was surrendered by a cultivator or washed away by a 
stream it ceased to be entered in its holder’s name and the holder was then 
relieved of all burdens in connection with it- 

Ghala or ghali (Hay preserves)—The rights of user enjoyed by the 
cultivators in waste land were, in most CaSes, general, that is, grazing, cutting 
of fuel, etc., were all nved to all in any' part of the waste near their holdings, 
subject only to considerations of mutual convenience. In the case of ghali or 
hay fields, this was not so. Here each farmer usually had a special plot, near 
his holding or at soiiie distance away, which by common consent was recognized 
as, in a sense, private. If necessary, this plot was enclosed for some months 
in the year to protect it from cattle, and in it the grass grew long and thick. 
In October or later, this grass was cut for the supply of hay in winter and 
then the fence was removed, till the following summer, and there was no 
distinction between the hay field and the common waste. Though permanently 
attached to the respective holdings, the farmers were not considered owners 
of their ghala lands in the same way or degree as of their cultivated fields, 
and no patta was granted for th'm and no rent was paid to the State, 
except in some special cases in which a patta did come to be granted and 
revenue did come to be imposed. 

Pastures—The Chamba district contains rich and extensive pasture lands, 
some near the villages and others on the high motimain ranges, especially' on 
the slopes of the Dhaula Dhar and the Pangi Range. The pastures near the 
villages are called ptii, munchar and gorchar; those at a greater distance are 
named trakar, while the high mountain pastures, only accessible to sheep and 
goats in summer, aie spoken of as dhar, gahar and nigahar The name dhar is 
most common in the Beas and the Ravi Valleys, while gahar and nigahar are 
found in Pangi. The high fields and farmsteads above the villages and near 
the trakar pastures, to which the sheep and goats are taken for grazing in 
summer, are called adwari and dughari in Chaurah, kat and kafohar in 
Brahmaur; and puhali in Pangi. The pastures near the villages are grazed by 
the village cattle as well as the sheep and goats; and the trakar pastures by' 
sheep and goats only. The dhar, gahar di.nd. nigahar pastures are visited only 
bv shepherds who spend several months every summer in these grass-rich 
uplands The people of the sadr, the Bhattivat, and the Chaurah, tahsils excel 
in the rearing of catde, while the Gaddies of Brahmaur, who are a pastoral 
people, own large flocks of sheep and goats, which constitute their chief wealth. 
In Pangi and Lahiil, on the other hand, owing to the scarcity' of fodder, a 
zamindar cannot, generally speaking afford to keep more than say twenty or 
twenty-five cattle and about one hundred sheep and goats. 

Pattas for trcikars and gahars etc.—In certain cases pattas were conferred 
by' the raja, with or without lev'V of any revenue or cess, in respect of gahars, 
trakars etc.; and, in such cases, the patta holders held e.xclusiv'e rights over the 
waste lands covered by the pattas. 

Trini (Grazing dues)-For all the pastures, grazing dues, called trini were 
levied bv the State. In former times the trini dues for grazing used to be 
collected in kind, i. e., in wool and sheep or goats, a small amount only being 
taken in cash; and the graziers paid these dues direct to the State. 

In 1863-64 the svstem was adopted of selling the trini by auction, 
and when roads were opened many Guj jars from all parts flocked to the pastures, 
thus enhancing the value of the contract. The same trini rate prevailed for all 
the different pasturages, viz., two chaklies per head, or two rupees and eight 
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annas per hundred head of sheep and goats. This was the maximum rate 
which the contractor was entitled to demand from the graziers. The amount 
payable to the State depended on the terms agreed upon at the time of 
auction. 

The contract came to be sold yearly in April for each pargana of the Sadr, 
Chaurah, Bhattiyat and Brahmaur wizarats. 

In the Pangi wizurat, the procedure was somewhat different. The Chander 
Bhaga river divides Pangi into two tracts; one on the left bank, in which are 
situated only a few villages, and the other on the right bank, comprising most 
of the populated area, with its pasturages. Alt the pastures of the latter tract, 
as well as the special pastures held by the few zamindars in the former tract, 
were reserved for the use of the people of Pangi, who were also exempt from 
the payment of trini dues on their own pastures All other pastures on the 
left bank were sold by auction, and flocks from Chaurah and other parts were 
allowed to graze in them. 

In Lahul, most of which was held in jagir by the rana of Trilok Nath, 
both the State and the jagirdar had their own gahars. Those of the State 
were called salpan, and were probably taken over from the jagirdar in former 
times as grazing ground for the private flocks of the raja. When flocks ceased 
to be owned by the State the salpan gahars came to be sold by auction, and, in 
addition to the trini dues payable to the State, the jagirdar enjoyed the 
privilege of receiving a sum of money called kar from those who grazed their 
flocks in them. 

Gujjar pastures—The dhars of the Sadr, the Chaurah, the Bhattiyat and 
the Brahmaur wizarats were largely occupied by Gujjars who paid trini at 
the rate of one rupee and eight annas for a milch buffalo, twelve annas if not 
in milk, and the same for a calf, which were the maximum rates chargeable by 
the contractor. The Gujjars came up in April and retired in October, but 
some of them had settled in the hills like the ordinary zamindars. Their 
settlements had greatly increased the amount of trini collected, and the trade 
in ghee. 

Malana and utkar tax—The State also auctioned, along with its own 
pastures, the trini of Loduan, Poarha, Kalakh, Mua, Dehra, Prihain, Lakhanpur 
and Behaur, etc., in the Punjab and the Jammu territories. This right seemed 
to have been enjoyed for a long period, but there is no record as to how and 
when it was acquired. The tax, called malana and utkar, was realised by 
the contractor and the rate varied in different localities. In the forest of 
Loduan, etc., the utkar and malana were realised in the following 
manner ;— In December the contractor arranged matters with a number of 
tnalundis (shepherds) who, in return for grazing rights, penned their flocks 
for sixty nights on the fields of any zamindars named by him for the sake of 
the manure. This was called gote, for which the zamindar paid to the 
contractor a fee called malana and provided one of the tnalundis in turn, with 
food. After the shepherd had fulfilled the contractor’s requirements he was 
at liberty to manure the fields of any one who paid him for doing so. No one 
was allowed to herd his flocks in the jungles before the gote begun, and the 
offender had to compensate the contractor for his loss. 

The utkar tax was levied on the owners of the flocks at the rate of one 
rupee for every hundred head of sheep or goats. 

Grazing customs—The animals which were kept at home all the vear 
round, that is, were grazed in the near pastures and not taken to the dhars 
and gahars in summer or the low hills in winter were called ghareri, and the 
grazing dues for these were named trini ghareri. 
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The flocks of sheep and goats, other than ghareri, were almost constantly 
migrating between the low hills and the inner mountains. In the beginning of 
the cold weather—October and November—they were, as they still are, driven 
to the low hills of Kangra, Nurpur and Pathankot, from which they were, 
and continue to be, brought back in April to their villages to manure the 
fields, and in June thev were and are all entrusted to a malundi or shepherd, 
for the summer months. After a month in the tra^itr-pastures, some are, 
as of old, led up to the dhars of Chaurah, Brahmaur and other parts; and 
others are taken over the passes of the Pangi Range to the gahars of Pangi 
and Lahul, where they remain during July and August. In the beginning of 
September the flocks commence the age-old return journey over the Pangi 
Range and are brought back to the /rnfeir-pastures. In October they are 
traditionally taken to the village to manure the fields, whose owners have to 
provide food for the shepherds and their dogs, as well as fuel at night. In 
some parts, the zamindars carry the luggage of the shepherds free of charge 
or pay money in addition, to the owners of the flocks. After October, the 
flocks are again led to the jungles of Bhatti 3 at, Nurpur and Pathankot, where 
thev’ remain till March. 

If a man wished to have his flock grazed with the flock of some one 
else he had to provide a puhal (shepherd) of his own for every hundred head 
of sheep and goats; or else he had to pa}’ a fee of about fifteen rupees, 
besides the grazing tax, and salt for the use of the flock, for the cold weather 
only. The pnhal w'as not remunerated in cash, but was provided with food, 
wool, sheep or goats etc., in return for his services. A man who had only a 
few sheep and goats generally made a private arrangement with a mahindi 
to graze them. 

In Pangi the cattle and flocks were and still are driven early in June up to 
the puhulies on the mountain slopes, and, while thej- are there, the fields 
as in olden times, are still manured by them. In July they are taken up to 
gahars, where they remain till October, after which they are again brought 
back to the In October all return to the villages for the winter; 

and are penned in one end of the living rooms in the ground floor and fed 
on the grass cut and stored earlier in the year during the leisure months. In 
Lahul the animals are kept at home and grazed on the pastures near the 
villages. • 

Rights in streams - B\’ ancient custom the State claims the title to 
all natural streams and rivers, subject to rights ot user held bv’ cultivators 
for irrigation purposes; ow'uers of gharats or water-mills; and those entitled 
to erect chips or fish-weirs. A tax each on gharats, called gharatiana, on 
chips and on fishing with the net or hook was payable to the State. 

No regular settlement of the State was ever carried out before the 
merger of the Chamba State into Himachal Pradesh. 

Tenants and rents—The tenants, before the regular settlement, were 
arranged in the following classes :- 

1. The kashtkar malgnzar or the revenue paying crown tenants, 
comprising the great bulk of the cultivators in the State. They paid their 
revenue demand and nothing more in cash to the State direct through the 
Kardars of the parganas and, in addition, w'ere liable for certain kinds of 
State service which are fully detailed under begar. 

2. The jhitmrialti tenants were of three kinds. The highest class sub¬ 
rented land from the kashtkar malgtizar and resided on it, cultivating with 
their own agricultural implements. They gave halt the produce to the mulguzar 
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after all demands for farm service had been satisfied and the seed had been 
put aside for the next sowing. They were also under obligation to give service 
in cutting wood and grass, and at marriages and funerals as well as on other 
special occasions in the malguzar s family. 

3. The jhumrialu anwasidar class held land in lieu of service, 
and, therefore, retained the whole of the produce. They were at liberty to cut 
leaves for fodder and graze their cattle within their own land. 

4. The third class of jhimrialu consisted of the farm servants. A portion 
of the land was assigned to each for his support in lieu of cash payment of 
wages and this portion was cultivated along with his master’s land, and the 
produce thereof made over to him at each harvest. He also received food and 
clothing. 

5. The ghara, who did not necessarily reside on the master’s land, which 
he cultivated. He gave half the produce after the seed for the next sowing 
had been put aside, and was liable for service at special times according to 
agreement. 


6. The mudiyari class of tenants gave a fixed quantity of grain as rent 
after each harvest, and they were only liable for such service as was specified 
in their agreement. 

7. The tikidar paid cash rental, and gave service according to the terms 
of his contract. 

In Pangi and Lahul the only form of tenancy known was called adhighari, 
that is, there was an equal division of the crop between landlord and tenant, 
but even this form was not common as the zamindars usually work their own 
lands. 

Jagirs—The jagirdars in the State represented old families who in most 
cases had held their lands for several hundred years, and, in the case of the 
ranas, for a very much longer period. In accordance with ancient custom, and 
the terms of their title-deeds, the jagirdars were under obligation to serve the 
State, as horsemen in the raja’s body-guard, providing their own horses, and to 
accompany the chief with their retainers on military expeditions. But in 
later years the privilege had been granted of substituting a cash cess, called 
ghoriana, for this obligation. Some jagirdars were allowed other special 
privileges. 

All the jagirdars were liable for the bachh, or revenue in cash, and, accord¬ 
ing to an old usage, gharu bachh was also realised from the jagirdars in addition 
to the ordinary bachh cess. Gharu bachh meant simply cash paid from the 
jagirdar’s purse, that is, from his own private income as distinct from the 
normal bachh, which was a fixed portion of the cash revenue drawn from his 
tenants. All begarus in the service of jagirdars (i.e., those who held land on 
the tenure of liability to give service) were liable to pay chakrunda (i.e., a cash 
payment by a begaru in lieu of the service formerly rendered to the State or a 
jagirdar, in the town or at the jagirdar’s house) except those of a jagirdar to 
whom a certain number of begaru was allowed free by the State, according to 
the extent of his jagir. No jagirdar would eject a cultivator, as long as 
the latter paid his revenue in full, and rendered due service to his landlord. 
Nor could the jagirdar reclaim waste or realise revenue on it. 
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The following were the jagirs in the parganas of the Sadr wizarai when the 
old gazetteer was compiled : — 

1. Kharot, held by Mian Budhi Singh Bagawala. 

2. Kuhal held by Pandit Mohan Lai, Raj a-guru. 

3. Gudial held by Mian Anirudh Singh, Bijlwan. 

4. Mahla held by Mian Gaja Singh, Jasrotia. 

5. Rajera held by Mian Kharak Singh, Bhupatia. 

6. Samra held by Rana Sangara. 

7. Udaipur held by Jotshi Chandennani. 

8. Dhund held by Khalwa Ram Dass, Baratru. 

Each of these jagirs comprised a certain number of assigned villages, 
except Kharot where the whole pargana was held in jagir. 

The jagirs in Chaurah were ;— 

1. Begor held by Mian Moti Singh, Bijlwan. 

2. Bagai held by Mian Jodh Singh, Behandral. 

The jagirs in Pangi wizarat were :— 

1. Lahul held by Rana Lai Chand. 

2. Lahul held by Rana Amin Chand. 

In each case the jagir included the whole pargana. 

The jagirs in Brahmaur were :— 

1. Ulans held by Rana Judhbir Singh. 

2. Suai held by Rana Suchet Singh. 

3. Gurola held by Rana Sahib Singh. 

The jagirs in Bhattiyat were :— 

1. Chuari and Raipur, assigned villages, held by Mian Partap Singh, 
Chambial. 

Rent-free land [mtiafis) —In former times it was customary for the rajas 
to confer grants of rent-free land, usually on Brahmans and temples. The five 
oldest copperplate-deeds extant, dating from the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
record such grants, and in the case of one of them (that of Raja Vidaghda 
Varma A.D. 960-80) the descendants of the original grantee, living in the 
village of Sungal*, are still in possession of the land conferred on their ancestor. 
This form of grant was called sasan and the holder of it, sasani or sasandar. 
Most of the rent-free grants in the district are of this nature, while others, 
called fnuafi, are held by men of lower castes. The term muafi, however, is 
now applied to all rent-free grants of land, but the name sasan is, properly and 
usually speaking, used only for grants to brahmans and temples. The holder 
of a muafi grant is called muafidar. 

The temple of Thakur Lakshmi Narayan enjoys a large area of rent-free 
land. Certain other temples and a number of Brahmans also hold land in 
muafi. The muafis held by temples were either :— 

(1) purchased by the temple from other mMayfifars; 

or 

(2) granted to the temple by the State; 

or 

(3) dedicated to the temple by some persons who purchased the land 
from other muafidars. 


* The village of Sungal (ancient Snmangala) is said to have possessed the right of 
sanctuary down to the reign of Raja Charat Singh A.D. 1808-44. 
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After sometime, the British Superintendents of the State put a stop to 
further sales and mortgages of niuafis. 

Most of the muafis are in the Bhattiyat and the Sadr wizarats, and are 
owned by the large number of temples and Brahmans in the capital. Muafis 
attached to temples were exempt from taxation, but those held by Brahmins 
were liable to all the bachh or cash cesses. In some parts a grain cess, called 
mangni, was paid. All the mtiafidars in the capital were also exempt from the 
bachh cess, but, with a few exceptions, those who lived in the villages were 
subject to both mangni and bachh. 

The following is an abstract of the area in acres comprised in jagirs and 
muafis in the Chamba State at the time of the compilation of the old gazet¬ 
teer ;— 


Name of 
■wizarats. 


Jagirs. 



Muafis. 


Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Chamba 

28 

1,850 

1,878 

440 

4,443 

4,883 

Chaurah 


1,157J 

1,167 

22 

964 

986 

Pangi 


79U 

791 i 

— 

169 

169 

Brahmaur 

— 

1,008 

1,008 

1 

158i 

1594 

Bhattiyat 

47i 

53J 

101 

855 

1,2334 

2,0884 

Total 

85 

4,860J 

4,945J 

1,318 

6,968 

8,286 


The first regular settlement and the present system of survey, assessment 
and collection of land revenue 


Mainly because the people who were having to pay disproportionately 
high, and, in numerous cases, excessively high, amounts of land revenue, as a 
result of the arbitrary nature of the ad hoc and summary assessments, and 
partly out of general considerations of bringing the system of assessment and 
land revenue management up-to-date, the Himachal Pradesh Administration 
decided to conduct the first regular settlement of the Chamba district and the 
work began in November, 1951, with Shri Thakur Sen Negi as the Settlement 
Officer of the Chamba district. 

The settlement operations came, practically speaking, to a close on the 
fifteenth of the November, 1958, though a few items of work, such as the 
assessment of the Chamba town and the other urban areas, and the writing of 
the final settlement report could not be finished then. Shri Negi held charge of 
the work till May, 1958, when he made it over to Shri Narain Singh. The 
revision of the gazetteer, normally a part of the settlement work, has not had 
to be done by the Settlement Officer in this case because of the revision 
undertaken by the special agency of the Gazetteers Unit as a part of the all 
India programme. 

The method of survey adopted in this settlement has been the plain-table 
system generally followed in the Punjab. Contrary to what happens in many 
settlements, no aid whatever was taken in the Chamba settlement from the 
Survey of India or any other extraneous agency for the basic topographical 
survey, before the datailed cadastral one. The settlement staff itself did the 
entire job from beginning to end. In pursuance of the policy decision taken by 
the Himachal Pradesh Government, total survey was resorted to. The meaning 
of it is that not only the cultivated land, and not only the privately owned 
uncultivated land, but also each and every bit of all other kind of land was 
surveyed, mapped and recorded. The advantage in total survey, in this sense, is 
that, even if in certain cases, w'here very large and mountainous tracts are 
involved, the survey be not as accurate as the one carried out by the Survey of 
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India, there would still be at least one department, namely, the Land Re\enue 
Department, which would possess maps and records, and statistics, covering 
the entire area of the district, upon which the various other departments could 
draw for broad and basic figures. In a planned economy, such as the one to 
which the country now stands committed, through its periodical plans, like the 
Five Year Plans, such a comprehensive basis for statistical material would be 
valuable beyond doubt. In fact, without such a statistical background, much 
of the planning would, at best, be no better than the best possible efforts 
at guess work. 

Assessment—Broadly speaking, the system of assessment adopted in 
Himachal Pradesh, and, therefore, in this district, has been the same as 
prevails in the Punjab. Under the rules prescribed for the purpose, and on 
the basis of the average areas under various crops, the average yields, the 
average prices, and the average deductions due on certain items of cost of 
agriculture, the net assets are worked out, and the State demand is fixed 
within twenty-five per cent of those net assets. Before final orders on the 
determination of the new demand in a settlement, the people are given an 
opportunity to express their reactions by circulation of an extract of the 
assessment proposals. The assessees have a right of appeal too. The entire 
assessment is in cash, and, over and above the basic land revenue, certain 
cesses are levied. At present the rate of cesses is twenty-five per cent of the 
land revenue, out of which five per cent goes to defray the remuneration of the 
lambardar for the collection of the land revenue and for the performance of 
other duties as a village official, and the remaining, called local rate, is made 
over to the panchayats. 

Collection of land revenue—Collection of land revenue is now made 
through the village headman (Lambardar) who, as stated above, gets five 
per cent of the land revenue collected out of the cess levied for the purpose 
over and above the land revenue. The collection is made twice a year in equal 
instalments and the amount is deposited in the treasury from fifteenth January 
to fifteenth February for the kharif season and from fifteenth July to fifteenth 
August for the rabi season, in respect of the Bhattiyat, the Chamba and the 
Chaurah tahsils. In the case of sub-tahsils of Pangi and Brahmaur, the dates 
are;— 

Kharif fifteenth November to fifteenth December ; rabi fifteenth July to 
fifteenth August. 

Every year the Patuaries prepare a holding-wise list called fardbachh in 
which the land revenue of each payer is entered. He prepares two copies of it, 
one copy to be given to the village headman for collection and the other to be 
kept by him in his record. On the collection of land revenue the Patwari 
prepares another document, called arz arsal and hands that over to the village 
headman on the basis of which the amount is deposited in the treasury. The 
annual rent roll {kistbandi) is prepared m the district as well as in the tahsils. 
The Deputy Commissioner, who derives his original name of Collector from 
the early days of the British rule in India when collection of land revenue was 
about the most important duty entrusted to him, still has the collection of the 
State-demand as one of his most important functions. It is he who exercises 
the overall supervision and control over the proper deposit and accounting of 
the revenue. 

There are a number of measures prescribed by law to be taken against 
defaulters. An important amendment in the law in this behalf has been the 
dropping off of the provision authorising imprisonment of defaulters. With the 
change of times, this provision has been regarded to be out of tune. The other 
measures, including the attachment and sale of property, continue. 
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Incomes from land revenue and special cesses connected with it 

The following table shows the comparative incomes, before and after the first regular settlement, from the land 
revenue and the cesses thereon in this district. 

Name of tahsil/sub-tahsil I Prior to the first regular settlement I After the first regular settlement for kharif 1958 
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Assignments {muafis and jagirs) after settlement 

With the end of the princely States, which, in its wake, brought about 
the extinction of the rulers’ regime, the whole question of the continuance or 
the resumption of the jagirs and muafis,, being then enjoyed by a number of 
persons and religious institutions, went into the melting pot, more especially 
in areas, like the Chamba district, that came under land-revenue settlement. 
The Government enunciated certain principles, as embodied in the then Chief 
Commissioner’s memo. Xo. R. 38-44/48, dated the 30th March, 1951, to form 
the bed-rock of future policy with regard to the treatment of muafi and jagir 
cases. These basic principles were as giv^en below: — 

“(a) The present Government is not legally bound by the grants of land- 
revenue made by the previous regime. 

(b) In the cases of grants for service, the primary test is whether the 
grantee is, and will be, in fact, any longer rendering any service to the public 
or the State (as distinct from service to the rulers). 

(c) In respect of charitable grants, the criterion is whether the grant is, 
and will be, still in public interest. 

(dj Grants purporting to be in perpetuity are to be considered in the 
light, firstly, of the fact that, as is well known, perpetuity had little of its true 
meaning in practice during the pre\'ious regimes, notwithstanding what 
sanads or other papers said, the tenure of every so called perpetual grant 
being tacitly subject to ren<-wal at the will of every new ruler, and, secondly, 
of the consideration that modern trends are not much in favour of perpetual 
grant of public revenues. 

(e) In deserving cases, some leniency may be shown as a matter of 
grace.” 


The Settlement Officer, Chamba, during the course of the settlement 
operations, referred for orders of the Government as many as 1,556 files 
representing the entirety of the muafi and jagir cases of the district. Out of 
this whole, resumption was recommended, in the first lot, in as many as 1,147 
cases, which, had the common characteristic that, whatever the position 
previously, the persons enjoying the remissions or assignments had then ceased 
to render any service that could by any stretch of imagination or interpretation 
be regarded as of any use or value to the new Government or the public. 
This characteristic weighed with the Settlement Officer leading him to 
recommend out right resumption in these cases. The Himachal Pradesh 
Administration accepted the point of view of the Settlement Officer and ordered 
resumption in all these cases. In the second lot of cases, numbering three hundred 
and eighty-two and comprising muafis in favour of temples, big and small, and 
other places of worship, including village deities and places of burial of holy 
persons, continuance of the remissions and assignments of land-revenue was 
recommended in deference for the faith, sentiments and susceptibilities of suffi¬ 
ciently large numbers among the masses. These recommendations too were 
accepted by the Government and all such a.ssignments and remissions were 
allowed to continue till further orders .subject to (aj the e.xistence of the temple 
in good condition and its proper management, (b) the existence of an adequate 
number of followers of the deity, (c) the condition that servants of the deity 
should bear good moral character and should be loval to the Government, and 
the restriction that (d) the muafi or jagir lands should not be alienated without 
prior permission of Government. Subject to the foregoing requirements, 
conditions and restrictions, the muafii\a.^ix would continue, until at any time 
resumed by a special or general order of the Government. 
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The third lot of thirty-seven cases concerned only three persons, namely, 
Shri Dharam Singh, a scion of the former ruling dynasty, Dewan Bahadur 
Madho Ram, an officer of the erstwhile Chamba State, and Dei Sahiba Rattan 
Devi, a princess of Chamba. In the case of Shri Dharam Singh, who 
inherited the assignment from his father, a real brother of Raja Sham Singh, 
the assignment was allowed to continue for the time being, subject to review 
at the death of the assignee, as a matter of grace by virtue of his lineage. 
Dewan Bahadur Madho Ram w'as about seventy-six years old at that time. It 
was felt that, because he had rendered, to the erstwhile Chamba State, civdl 
administrative services that pleased the then ruler so much as to earn the 
Dewan Bahadur, in his capacity as the Chief Secretary of the State, an inam 
in the shape of the landed rights and the revenue-assignment in question, it 
would be a befitting act of grace if the land-rev-enue were not resumed and the 
assignment were allowed to continue subject to review after the death of the 
original assignee. The jagir of Dei Sahiba Rattan Devi, the original grantee, 
was also allow^ed to continue till further orders as a matter of grace by virtue 
of her dynastic status. The continuance of the assignment of land revenue in 
these three cases was sanctioned subject to the general terms, in each case, 
that (i) the assignee should bear a good moral character and be loyal to the 
Government, (ii) the assignee cannot alienate the assignments without prior 
approval of the Government, and (iii) resumption or further continuance of 
the assignments will be reviewed by the Government after the death of the 
present assignee. 


Details of the continuing muafis and jagirs are given below :— 


SI. 

Name of jagirdars 

Area of assign- 

Amount of 

No. 

or muafidars 

ment in bighas 

assignment 


and biswas 

in rupees 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

Shri Thakur Laxmi Naravan. 

10,755-18 

'6,081.72 

2. 

Shri Nag Khajji. 

433-16 

182.31 

3. 

Shri Nag Kelang. 

343- 5 

137.23 

4. 

Shri Mindhal Basni. 

1,086- 3 

171.97 

5. 

Shri Murli Manohar. 

384- 5 

248.80 

6. 

Chander Gupt. 

980-14 

553.69 

7. 

Shiv Shakti. 

729- 9 

354.02 

8. 

Shri Thakur Lakshmi Damodar. 

616- 6 

299 10 

9. 

Shri Devi Jalpa. 

262-10 

153.79 

10. 

Shri Devi Chamunda. 

116-13 

582.52 

11 . 

Shri Thakur Hari Rai. 

202-17 

104.00 

12. 

Mandir Chaurasi. 

11-13 


13. 

Shri Mani Mahes Devta. 

317-10 

73.48 

14. 

Shri Thakur Katik Swami. 

38-15 

12.88 

15. 

Shri Jammu Nag. 

176-7 

94.58 

16. 

Shri Sahgram. 

51-11 

26.90 

17. 

Shn De\ ta Inder Nag. 

48-13 

6.95 

18. 

Shri Chander Shekhar. 

217-16 

63.41 

19. 

Shri Trilochan Mahadev. 

94- 1 

41.95 

20. 

Shri Devi Lakshana. 

51- 0 

33.22 

21. 

Shri Devi Manglasani. 

54-12 

33.24 

22. 

Shri Rah Nag. 

0-10 

0.28 

23. 

Shri Nag Kalhoor. 

1- 5 

0.11 

24. 

Shri Mahadev Muneshwar. 

2- 3 

2.15 

25. 

Shri Thakur Padam Nabh. 

45-15 

37.98 

26. 

Shri Nag Darobi. 

36- 4 

22.04 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Contd. 



27. 

Shri Kaleshwar Mahadev. 

4- 6 

1.85 

28. 

Shri Nas; Sindhu. 

90-18 

38.61 

29. 

Shri Bansi Gopal. 

62- 0 

46.63 

30. 

Shri Shiv Kapal Muni. 

17- 1 

10.08 

31. 

Shri Thakur Nar Singh. 

203-17 

148.41 

32. 

Shri Mahakati. 

4-19 

3.81 

33. 

Shri Kalavan Rai. 

8- 2 

7.40 

34. 

Shri Baij Nath Ji. 

2-12 

2.60 

35. 

Shri Devi Brahmini. 

0- 5 

0.02 

36. 

Shri Thakur Charpatnath. 

0-15 

0.75 

37. 

Shri Bawa Sidb. 

23- 6 

12.91 

38. 

Shri Kund Mahadev. 

4- 0 

3.12 

39. 

Shri Nag Tund Mund. 

0-13 

0 32 

40. 

Shri Thakur Bharari Wala. 

69-12 

62.58 

41. 

Shri Hadamba Devi. 

33- 4 

19.80 

42. 

Shri Baski Nag. 

26- 9 

17.06 

43. 

Shri Dharam Shala. 

133-16 

89.90 

44. 

Shri Devi Gaurja. 

5-14 

5.85 

45. 

Shri Thakur Badri Nath. 

2-18 

2.80 

46. 

Shri Thakur Radha Bali. 

0- 8 

0.23 

47. 

Shri Devi Kalka. 

15- 3 

5.39 

48. 

Shri Bawa Ishwar Mahaderv 

1- 7 

0.77 

49. 

Shri Bali Charan Nag. 

27- 9 

14.99 

50. 

Shri Kali Nag. 

18-10 

23.18 

51. 

Shri Mahavir Chander Gupt. 

10-18 

4.03 

52. 

Shri Thakur Sit a Ram. 

25-14 

19.94 

53. 

Dehra Basra Shri Chander Gupt. 

45-16 

48.06 

54. 

Shri Devi Jwala Mukhi. 

65-19 

38.07 

55. 

Shri Udai Singh. 

43- 1 

35.65 

56. 

Shri Devi Achhara. 

216-15 

100.92 

57. 

Shri Devi Champavati. 

155- 1 

115.94 

58. 

Shri Mahadev Neel Kanth. 

9- 9 

8.29 

59. 

Shri Mahadev. 

61-10 

32.81 

60. 

Shri Devi Sharda. 

10- 1 

4.73 

61. 

Shri Shiv Hari. 

1-16 

1.80 

62. 

Shri Nag Bintru Makimi Juari. 

46- 5 

31.77 

63. 

Shri Nag Devta Mandor. 

22-14 

16 84 

64. 

Shri Nag Devta Bhuru. 

62-15 

35.22 

65. 

Shri Devta Kelang. 

32-17 

24.74 

66. 

Shri Devi. 

7-11 

7.88 

67. 

Shri Thakur Ji. 

38- 1 

28.42 

68. 

Shri Thakur Jog Daman. 

38-16 

25 42 

69. 

Shri Shiv [i. 

2- 2 

2 38 

70. 

Shri Lakh Data. 

2- 5 

2.38 

71. 

Shri Devi Mansa. 

17- 2 

6 62 

72. 

Shri Devi Chaura. 

3-12 

2.09 

73. 

Shri Bhagwan Nar Singh Chamba. 

72- 8 

.. « 

74. 

Shri Devi. 

7-17 

4.96 

75. 

Shri Gauri Singh. 

6- 4 

2.61 

76. 

Shri Dharam Singh son of 

Shri Partap Singh. 

534-17 

380.68 

77. 

Dewan Bahadur Madho Ram 
son of Shri Nand Lai. 

1,384- 1 

1,052.45 

78. 

Dei Sahiba Rattan Devi. 

86,161-16 

11,772.12 
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LAND REFORMS 

The history of the land tenures in the Chamba district has been summed 
up as follows in the assessment report of the first regular settlement on 
Bhattiyat tahsil : — 

“From times immemorial down to the merger in 1948, the entire Chamba 
district was a State ruled as well as reigned by a raja. The raja was the 
fountain-head of all rights over land, cultivated as well as uncultivated. All 
private rights originated from his grants in a general or special manner and 
continued to exist subject to his over-lordship and his pleasure. As time passed 
the measure of security that private rights enjoyed increased, but the sword 
of Democles, that was the inherent over-lordship of the ruler, was never 
totally absent. With the birth of Himachal Pradesh, things have improved 
very greatly in favour of private interests. What were formerly mere 
malguzars have now been recognised as proprietors. The actual tillers, who 
enjoyed nothing better than the amorphous and vague label of kashtkars, have 
now been recorded according to the legally recognised classes of tenants. The 
tenants have been getting more and more rights and security, and can now 
actually acquire ownership under certain conditions." 

Till fourteenth July, 1960, one hundred and thirty-three tenants out of a 
total of 24,632 had taken advantage of the agrarian reform and secured 
ownership of land comprised in the tenancy to the extent of four hundred and 
fifty-seven bighas and fifteen hiswas, on payment, in the aggregate of 
Rs. 4,951.80 as compensation prescribed by law and rules. The implementation 
of the reforms received a set-back because of a writ-petition filed in the 
Supreme Court by certain landlords, challenging the very validity of the 
Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Big Landed Estates and Land Reforms Act 1953 
(Act No. 15 of 1954) with the result that the progress of implementation was 
affected not only in respect of the landlords who had made the petition (in 
whose case the set-back was direct) but also with regard to the land in the 
posses-ion of the tenants of the other landlords, (whose tenants also were 
indirectly affected), because of the feeling that if the writ-petition succeeded in 
upsetting the very law, implementation of the reforms in favour of the tenants 
of those other landlords would also come to be upset The writ-petition has 
since failed, and this judgement of the Supreme Court reopens the way for 
further implementation of the reforms. 

Apart from the right to acquire proprietorship, the major relief provided 
to the tenants by the land reforms is the fixation legally of the rent at one 
fourth of the produce as the maximum limit. By way of a reform to prevent 
too much concentration of the landed property in the hands of any non-cultiva¬ 
ting individual to the detriment of the agricultural society at large, a ceiling of 
land-holdings has been fixed by law at the sum of one hundred and twenty-five 
rupees per annum, by way of land revenue except where the land happens to be 
self-cultivated. 

Relations between landlord and tenant 

In a theoretical sort of manner, the ruler, in the days of the rajas, was 
the supreme landlord of all land in his State, the malgiizar, which was the 
highest status of entitlement accorded to the generality of the land-holders, 
being, in theory, something of a glorified and a, generally speaking, well 
entrenched and well secured, tenant, the element of insecurity and of depend¬ 
ability on the landlords continuing inherently and coming into play whenever 
the despotic ruler took a fancy to display it by any act, going, not imoften, as 
high as ejectment. The malguzars, as mentioned earlier, have, by a single order 
by the new regime and as a class, been recognised as proprietors of their land. 
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What were, in those princely eras, called the kashtkars corresponded with a far 
greater similarity to the modern tenant. In the earlier days they had little 
security. Then some judgements were delivered by the civil courts, including 
the court of one of the rajas, laying down that a tenant contineously in posses¬ 
sion for over twelve years would earn occupancy right and could not be ejected 
as a tenant-at-will would be. 

Later, on the advent of Himachal Pradesh as an administrative entity, 
following the merger of the princeljr States, regular enactments and rules there¬ 
under having the force of law, were ushered in, giving greater and greater 
security to the tenants. Today the position is that a tenant cannot be made to 
pav, as stated above, any higher rent than one fourth of the produce ; he can¬ 
not be ejected save for the reasons given in and below the next sentence ; and 
he can become the owner of his holding on payment of a certain amount of 
compensation prescribed by laws and rules. A tenant would be liable to eject¬ 
ment only under sections 53 and 54 of the Himachal Pradesh Abolition 
of Big Landed Estates and Land Reforms Act which sections are reproduced 
below ;— 

“Section 53 : Grounds of ejectment of occupancy tenant—A tenant 
having a right of occupancy shall not be liable to be ejected from his tenancy 
except on one or more of the following grounds, namely ; — 

(a) that he has used the land comprised in the tenancy in a manner 
which renders it unfit for the purposes for which he held it; 

(b) where rent is payable in kind, that he has without sufficient cause 
failed to cultivate that land in the manner or to the extent 
customary in the locality in which the land is situated; 

(c) that a decree for arrears of rent in respect of the tenancy has been 
passed against him and has not been satisfied. 

Section 54 : Grounds of ejectment of other tenants (1) A tenant not 
having a right of occupancy shall not be hable to ejectment from his tenancy 
except on any one or more of the following grounds, namely : — 

(a) that he has used the land comprised in the tenancy in a manner 
which renders it unfit for the purposes for which he holds it; 

(b) that he, where rent is payable in kind, has failed without sufficient 
cause to cultivate or arrange for cultivation of the land comprised in 
his tenancy in the manner or to the extent customary in the locality 
in which the land is situated; 

(c) that he, sublets the holding or part thereof for profit without the 
consent of the landlord. 

Provided that a member of the armed forces, an un-married woman, or if 
married, divorced or separated from husband or a widow, a minor, a person 
suffering from physical or mental disability because of which he cannot cultivate 
the land himself, a person prosecuting studies in a recognised institution and a 
person under detention or imprisonment shall not be liable to ejectment because 
he sublets the holding or a part thereof without the consent of the landlord :— 

(d) that he holds his tenancy from a person who cultivated the land 
before joining the armed forces and wants to cultivate it himself on 
his cea‘^ing to be a member of the armed forces. 

Provided that such person shall be entitled to eject a tenant from such 
land up to a maximum of five acres. 
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Provided further that a tenant so ejected shall be restored to possession 
of the land if the landlord after ejecting him does not within one year cultivate 
it himself; 

(e) that he fails to pay rent regularly without sufficient cause; 

(f) that the term of lease fixed by the Collector under section 48 has 
expired; 

(g) that the landowner under whom he holds his tenancy, having under 
his personal cultivation less than five acres of land, desires to bring the 
land of the tenancy under his personal cultivation : 

Provided that :— 

(1) the landowner shall not be entitled to eject the tenant from more than 
a quarter of the lands of the tenancy; 

(ii) the total area of all lands under the personal cultivation of the land- 
owner shall in no case exceed five acres; 

(iii) the landowner shall :— 

(a) within six months immediately after the commencement of this 
Act specify in the prescribed manner the land or lands of the 
tenancy from which he desires to eject the tenant; and 

(b) within one year immediately after such commencement start 
proceedings for such ejectment : 

Provided further that if the landowner does not bring the land under his 
personal cultivation within one year after such ejectment the tenant shall on 
application made in this behalf to the prescribed authority be restored to the 
possession of such land. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) the Revenue 
Officer may, if the tenant gives notice to the landlord for payment at the 
thrashing floor of the rent payable in kind and the landlord fails to make arrange¬ 
ments for its collection within a fortnight of the receipt of the notice, appoint 
an agent to collect the rent at the thrashing floor on behalf of the landlord at 
his expense.” 

Additional features of the new legislation aiming at land reforms are as 
follows:- 

(i) The Act provides primarily for the elimination of intermediaries 
between the tillers of the lemd and the State. 

(ii) The Act places restriction on the right to lease land by the tenants, 
both occupancy and non-occupancy. 

(iii) The Act provides for the vesting of rights of ownership, in the 
State, of land that exceeds the permissible limit and is not under the 
personal cultivation of the landlord. The small landowners whose 
right, title and interest have been extinguished because of this 
provision, and who do not have any other means of livelihood shall 
be given rehabilitation grant by the Government according to the 
rules framed under the Act. 

(iv) Right of resumption of land for personal cultivation by persons 
serving in the armed forces, un-married women, widows, minors, and 
persons suffering from mental and physical infirmities has been 
safeguarded and such persons have been given the option of 
leasing out land. 
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(v) With a view to checking malafide transfers of land made after the 
first of April, 1952, with an intention of circumventing the provisions 
of the Act, it has been provided that such transfers by way of 
partitions, contracts or agreements shall be void. 

(vi) The Act gives power to the State Government for the assumption of 
management or acquisition of land, belonging to certain classes of 
landowners under certain conditions, with a view to bringing the 
agricultural economy to a higher level of efficiency or for some public 
purpose. 

Agrarian movements of early times 

Though there have been sporadic protests and agitations, over the years, 
against some isolated thing or the other in the land administration and land 
revenue administration in the territory now represented by the Chamba 
district, and there have been ad hoc bodies for such purposes, there has not yet 
existed anvthing to deserve the name of a regular and sustained agrarian 
movement or peasant organisation embracing the whole territory. 

There are extremely few large enough holders of land to afford any subs¬ 
tantial contribution to Bhoodan. In the hills people are, if anything, hungrier 
for land than in the plains. Nevertheless, the following donations have already 
been received, partly as a result of official initiative in the years 1954 to 1957 
and partly as the outcome of a tour by Shri Vinobha Bhave :— 

Bighas Biswas 

(1) Area donated as a result of official initiative. 136 19 

(2) Area donated as a result of tour by Shri Vinobha Bhave. 909 0 

Total:- 1045 19 


Rural wages and the condition of Agricultural labour 

Agricultural labour, in the sense of wage-earners engaged by a landlord 
for any job directly constituting an operation either of tillage or of sowing or of 
harvesting, is still nominal and negligible in extent and scale. However, 
menials and artisans doing jobs having an indirect or an ancillary bearing on 
agricultural operations, w'ho were formerly paid wholly or mostly in kind, 
have begun in certain places to be remunerated more in cash than before. 
Then there are the skilled wage-earners whom the agriculturists employ for 
such purposes as house-building etc. Thus, despite the negligible scale and 
extent of agricultural labour, when the expression is interpreted strictly, there 
is a sphere of rural w'age-earning, and the rates of payment in that sphere were 
more or less as below, before the recent fixation of the minimum w'age-limit 
under the Minimum Wages Act : — 


Agricultural labourers 

Minimum wages per day 

Carpenter 

Rs. 

4-0-9 

Blacksmith 

Rs. 

2-15—3 

Cobbler 

Rs. 

3-1-11 

Field labour 

Rs. 

1-11-4 

Other agricultural labour 

Rs. 

0—9—4 

Herdsman 

Rs. 

1-12-11 


The wages paid by the Public Works Department and the Forest Depart¬ 
ment are, between them, the main determining-factor for the wage-level in 
the rural areas for all purposes for which an agriculturist may feel called upon 
to engage a labourer. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 

In addition to the land revenue, there are other sources of income to 
the State such as the excise, the sales tax, the stamp duty and the registration 
fee etc. 

Excise 

Country-spirit—During the pre-merger davs, the countrv-spirit used to 
be made from treacle and molasses in stills according to the antique system of 
distillation A few days before the commencement of the Hindu new year, the 
licenses for the sale of such country-spirit in the different parganas were sold by 
public auction and the highest bidder was given a patta (a deed) for one year. 
The patta contained the amount of the lease, permission to distil and sell the 
spirit wholesale and retail, and other important conditions of what was a grant- 
cum-contract. No duty of any kind was levied on the contractor. The 
contract was sold separately for each pargana and the contractor could give 
sub-contracts to open retail shops in his pargana. In addition to opening shops 
a contractor was authorised to sell liquor at the local fairs. There was no 
re.striction on the sale of foreign liquor; nor was any licence issued for its 
sale. The following list denotes the number of country-spirit-shops in each 
pargana during the raja-regime : — 


Name of pargana 

Name of locality 

Chamba 

Chamba 

Bhatti Tikri 

Hath 

Sihunta 

Jolna and Sihunta 

Chuari 

Chuari and Jajri 

Chun 

Eled, Khairi and Dhalog 

Bathri 

Bhagud 

Sach 

Khajiar and Mangla 

Karedh 

Karedh 

Tariod 

Pukhri 

Bhandal 

Bhandal 

Tisa 

Tisa 

Dhundi 

Masrund 

Basu 

Lothal 

Lilh 

Bunkhri 

Piuta 

Chitrari 

Hanhun Kothi 

Ranhun Kothi 

Brahmaur 

Ulansa, Khani and Brahmaur 

Trehta 

Holi and Chan 

Chanota 

Kuarsi and Sunas 


.Although no duty was levied and no quotas of country-spirit were fixed, 
yet there used to be an official, known as Daroga, for the entire territory of 
the State to look after the affairs relating to sale and distillation of liquor. This 
state of affairs continued upto 1946. During the year 1947, a nominal duty 
was levied and the number of Darogas was raised to two. No distinct statistics. 
It appears, showing the annual excise revenue were ever maintained by the 
State-administration. It is, however, conjectured that the annual income of 
the State on this account ranged from sixty to seventy thousand rupees. The 
Chamba Excise Act, a modified copy of the Punjab Excise Act, was in force in 
the State at the time of the merger of the States. 

With the formation of Himachal Pradesh, the national policy of prohibi¬ 
tion came, in due course of time, to influence the very concept and 
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complexion of excise administration. Now, the long range goal is to implement 
prohibition, and revenue is intended to be kept in view only as an important 
matter of detail in this gradual process of rooting out drinking, the importance 
of this matter of detail being subordinate to the supreme importance of the 
ultimate objective. Making drinking more and more costly is one of the 
techniques in the new excise administration, the idea being thus to discourage 
the habit with economic weapons. The ultimate effect of this method on 
revenues will obviously be adverse, though the immediate effect might in some 
years be favourable. 

It was felt by the new regime that illicit distillation had increased and 
had begun to tell upon the State-revenues. It was, therefore, decided to 
reorganise and increase the excise supervisorv staff so that this tendency could 
be checked and cases relating to illicit distillation and illegal possession of other 
excisable commodities could be detected. x4t the same time it was also thought 
desirable to apply certain laws dealing with excise. Consequently the Punjab 
Excise Act, (I of 1914) 1914, with up-to-date amendments, was applied W'ith 
effect from 15.12.1948. With a view to carry out the provisions of various 
excise laws an elaborate excise staff has been appointed in this district. At the 
district level there is an Excise Inspector. He is assisted by four Sub-Inspectors, 
stationed at Brahmaur, Chamba, Banikhet and Tisa. 

There is neither any distillery nor any power-alcohol-mixing depot wdthin 
the district. There are, a liquor warehouse, twenty-five vend shops and 
twenty-four sub-shops. The annual consumption of liquor for the years 
1950-51 to 1959-60 is given below : — 


Years. 

L, P. gallons. 

Years. 

L. P. gallons. 

1950-51 

3698.3 

1955-56 

4786.6 

1951-52 

3850.0 

1956-57 

4956.4 

1952-53 

3870.0 

1957-58 

4048.4 

1953-54 

5039.0 

1958-59 

4463.6 

1954-55 

4973.6 

1959-60 

5192.2 


In the princely days, there was no official prohibition. Some private 
individuals, such as certain workers of the Arya Samaj, or other stray persons 
with a sense of religious or social service did at times try to dissuade people 
from drinking. However, the balance of the trend was quite heavily in favour 
of drinking. Save for interludes, few and far between, when the ruler happened 
not to be fond of drinking or of much drinking, liquor was associated with 
high society and those lower down in the social scale found it a very attractive 
practice to be followed, mutatis mutandis, at their level. Then there was a 
certain amount of ground in the natural conditions and the social history in 
the rural areas to produce good pretexts to justify indulgence in this human 
weakness. Places like the Pangi sub-tahsil and the Brahmaur sub-tahsil and 
some other parts of the district are very cold during winter. Physical exertion 
is quite great as the dominant feature of the day to day life. Quite a number 
of the rituals for the worship of deities, and certain traditional modes of 
celebrating many of the festivals also occasion the use of liquor. The State 
policy, before Independence, was to let the tastes and habits and the customs 
and traditions of the people take their own course in the matter of drinking 
and to concern itself, in the matter, mainly with the administration of excise- 
affairs chiefly from the stand point of revenue. 
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The position of excise revenue in this district, under Himachal Pradesh, 
has been as follows: — 


Financial Year 

Gross revenue 

1949-50 

Rs. 84,060 

1950-51 

Rs. 1,50,244 

1951-52 ■ 

Rs. 1,48,080 

1952-53 

Rs. 1,52,105 

1953-54 

Rs. 1,87,878 

1954-55 

Rs. 2,04,439 

1955-56 

Rs. 2,66,289 

1956-57 

Rs. 3,25,857 

1957-58 

Rs. 3,40,306 

1958-59 

Rs. 2,69,758 

1959-60 

Rs. 2,91,630 


Drugs —During the pre-merger days, some opium was grown in the 
Chaurah wizarat and the rest was imported from Amritsar and Hoshiarpur. No 
duty was imposed. A contract was given for wholesale and retail sale and each 
contractor used to give sub-contracts to open shops in his illaqa. The drug- 
shops used to exist in the following illaqas and localities :— 


Name of illaqa 

Name of locality 

Chamba 

Chamba 

Bhatt-Tikri 

Hath 

Sihunta 

Sihunta and Jolna 

Raipur 

Raipur 

Chuari 

Chuari and Jajri 

Hubar 

Kakira 

Chun 

Khairi 

Bathri 

Bathri 

Sach 

Khajiar 

Tisa 

Ti a 

Bhandal 

Bhandal 

Mehla 

Mehla 

Brahmaur 

Brahmaur 


The contracts for the sale of two drugs namely opium and the charas 
used to be sold together. However, the contracts for the sale of drugs and 
spirits were never sold jointly. Poppy cultivation has been stopped now and 
no opium is, therefore, prepared in any part of the district. Nevertheless, 
there are opium addicts in the district and an appreciable quantity of opium 
is consumed as would appear from the following statement showing annual 
consumption of this drug:— 

Year Consumption of opium 


1950-51 

57 seers. 

1951-52 

6u seers. 

1952-53 

54 seers. 

1953-54 

49 seers. 

1954-55 

44 seers. 

1955-56 

40 seers. 

1956-57 

30 seers. 

1957-58 

20 seers. 

1958-59 

10 seers. 
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It is evident from the above statement that opium consumption has been 
dwindling down steadily. The decrease is attributable mainly to the legal 
restriction and partly to a growing consciousness of the harmfulness of opium. 
In pursuance of the recommendations of the All India Narcotics Conference, 
1956, it was decided to impose a ban on the non-medical and non-scientific use 
of opium with effect from first April, 1959. Medical opium is, however, now 
made available to the registered opium-addicts and other deserving cases, on 
the recommendations of the competent medical authorities, from the treasuries/ 
sub-treasuries against payment. All the opium-vend-shops have been closed 
permanently from the beginning of the financial year 1959-60. To regulate 
the supply of medicinal opium to the registered opium-addicts and other 
deserving cases, rules have been framed and enforced. 

Sales tax 

During the pre-merger days and for quite a long time during the post¬ 
merger period too, there was no sales ta.x in the district. Tow'ards the end of 
the calendar year 1958, the East Punjab General Sales Tax Act, 1948 (East 
Punjab Act 46 of 1948) was applied. It came into force on the first day of 
November, 1958, vide notification No. Ex. 9-86/59 (3), dated the sixth October, 
1958, hitting fifteen luxury goods onlv. The organisation, which, among other 
duties, deals with the administration of this .Act. consists of the Excise and 
Taxation Commissioner, Assistant Excise and Taxation Commissioner, Excise 
and Taxation Officer, Taxation Inspector and Sub Inspectors. 

The following table denotes the annual income derived from the general 
sales tax levied in the district :— 


Year 

Income 


1958-59 

Rs. 296.00 


1959-60 

Rs. 1,487.00 


1960-61 

Rs. 2,628 00 


1961-62 

Rs. 4,913 00 


The Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, is also in force in the district 

and was 

promulgated on the first of July, 1958. The 

income that has accrued from the 

administration of this Act, was Rs. 2,223 for the year 1959-60. 


The Punjab Entertainment Duty Act, ! 

1936, was applied to this 

district 

during the year 1949. The statement of annual income on account of entertain- 

ment duty is as under : — 



Year 

Income 


1949-50 

Rs. 5,344,00 


1950-51 

Rs. 6,467.00 


1951-52 

Rs. 7.174.00 


1952-53 

Rs. 7,534 00 


1953-54 

Rs, 7.682 00 


1954-55 

Rs. 7,988 00 


1955-56 

Rs. 8,800 00 


1956-57 

Rs. 9,148.00 


1957-58 

Rs. 15,396.00 


1958-59 

Rs. 14,776.00 


1959-60 

Rs. 17,527 00 


1960-61 

Rs. 18,399.00 


1961-62 

Rs. 23,079.00 


The income due to this duty has showm 

a considerable increase. 
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The Himachal Pradesh Passengers and Goods Taxation Act, 1955, came 
into force on the fifth April. 1957, and was responsible for the following income 
to the State : — 


Year 

Income 

1957-58 

Rs. 3,548.00 

1958-59 

Rs. 39,720.00 

1959-60 

Rs. 41,765.00 

1960-61 

Rs. 47,906.00 

1961-62 

Rs. 51,201.00 


The statistics reveal a phenomenal addition to the State-revenue. 


The Medicinal and Toilets Preparation (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, came 
into force since 1959. It is yet too early for the income figures in this 
connection to be reckoned white bringing State-revenues on record in the 
gazetteer. 

Stamps 

There was no distinction between judicial and non-judicial stamps during 
the days of the rajas. The stamps and the process fee ( talbana ) used to be 
of the following denomination and value 


Stamps 


T albana 


Rs. a. p. 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 

8 0 0 
16 0 0 
32 0 0 
50 0 0 


Rs. a. p. 
0 4 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
2 8 0 
5 0 0 
12 0 0 
24 0 0 


Half-sheet foolscap paper was used for stamps, and one-eighth of a sheet of 
the same kind of paper for talbana. The supply for the year was estimated 
and papers were stamped and valued. The value was stamped in English and 
Tankari numerals. All such stamps and talbanas were made over to the 
treasurer. There was but one stamp-vendor and he was sanctioned in the sadr 
wizarat ( now Chamba tahsil) who sold both stamps and talbanas. In the 
inzarats of Pangi and Brahmaur, and in the vikalat of Dalhousie, these things 
were sold by the local muharrirs. There were no stamp-vendors in any other 
place. Because the stamps were used only as court-fees in civil suits, for other 
proceedings of the court, and for the registration of certain deeds, stamps were 
required only in places where there were courts. The Stamp Act and the 
Court-fees Act were not in force. The following was the scale of court-fees in 
the civil courts. 
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Scale of court fees in the civil courts 


Suits Stamps Talbana 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

For suits not exceeding Rs. 16 


1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

For suits e.xceeding Rs. 

16 but not exceeding Rs. 

32 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 

32 but not exceeding Rs. 

64 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 

64 but not exceeding Rs. 

150 

8 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 

150 but not exceeding Rs. 

300 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 

300 but not exceeding Rs. 

800 

32 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

For suits e.xceeding Rs. 

800 but not exceeding Rs. 

1600 

50 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 1600 but not exceeding Rs. 

3000 100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

For suits exceeding Rs. 3000 but not exceeding Rs. 

5000 275 

0 

0 




For suits exceeding Rs. 5000 but not exceeding Rs. 10000 400 

0 

0 


... 



After the introduction of the court fees the following other dues were in 
force, and no other charge was ever made 


For criminal cases 
For registration 

For an appeal against the decision of a civil court 
For an appeal against the decision of a criminal court 


Stamp As. 8 
Stamp As. 8 
The court fee 
Stamp As. 8 


With the emergence of the Himachal Pradesh, the Indian Stamp Act and 
the Indian Court Fees Act were applied for the regulation of non-judicial and 
judicial stamps. Certain amendments, either to suit the local conditions or 
to enhance the revenue, were made in these statutes by the Indian Stamp 
(H.P. Amendment) Act, 1952. The application of these Acts not only put the 
regulation of stamps and court fees on a sound and systematic footing but 
also enhanced the State-revenue. The following statement of annual income 
derived in the district from the sale of judicial and non-judicial stamps during 
the years 1948 to 1961 speaks for itself :—_ 


Year 

Judicial stamp 

Non-judicial stamp 

Total 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1948-49 

18,620—1 -9 

4,834-12-0 

23,454-13—9 

1949-50 

34,511—3—0 

6,126-14-0 

40,638—1—0 

1950-51 

40,087—8—9 

6,705-5-0 

46,792-13—9 

1951-52 

32,850-14—0 

5,612—0—0 

38,462-14-0 

1952-53 

35,822-10—0 

4,522-12-0 

40,345-6-0 

1953-54 

38,704-12-0 

5,454—8—0 

44,159-4-0 

1954-55 

24,729—3—0 

3,321-0-0 

28,050—3—0 

1955-56 

37,739-11-0 

4,573-8-0 

42,313—3—0 

1956-57 

35,938—2—0 

6,724-12-0 

42,662-14-0 


Rs. ftp 

Rs. np 

Rs. np 

1957-58 

46,724.89 

7,050.10 

53,774.99 

1958-59 

41,025.31 

6,992.10 

48,017.41 

1959-60 

45,243.31 

9,238.00 

54,481.31 

1960-61 

42,073.34 

8,725.25 

50,798.59 


The general trend of revenue on account of stamp duty and the court fees 
is towards increase. The ebb and flow of income under this head is largely 
dependent on the number of cases, civil, criminal and revenue, instituted in 
the courts and on the incidence of transfer of property because of which 
documents are got registered. The stamps of all kinds are procured by the 
Government and supplied to the district according to the indented number and 
denominations. These are kept in the treasuries and sold to the public through 
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the ex-officio and licensed stamp-vendors appointed at the district and tahsil 
headquarters. At present, there are three ex-officio and five licensed stamp- 
vendors in the district. 

Registration 

The Indian Registration Act was not fully enforced in the days of the 
rajas and onlv deeds for mortgage and sale, etc., of immovable property were 
being registered. Every deed was written on an eight-anna stamped sheet and 
the registration fee was as follows :— 


Deeds Registration fee 


For amounts not exceeding Rs. 25 As. 4 

For amounts exceeding Rs. 25 but not exceeding Rs. 50 As. 8 

For amounts exceeding Rs. 50 but not exceeding Rs. 75 As. 12 

For amounts exceeding Rs. 75 but not exceeding Rs. 100 Re. 1 

For every additional sum of Rs. 100 Re. 1 

For every additional sum of Rs. 25 or fraction thereof Re. 1 


Registration was only effected at the following places ;— 


Locality 

Sadr Chamba 

Pangi 

Chaurah 

Bhattiyat 

Brahmaur 

Dalhousie 


Authority 

The Chief Minister of the State 

The wazir-i-wizarat 

The wazir-i-wizarat 

The wazir-i-wizarat 

The wazir-i-wizarat 

Vakil, Dalhousie 


Soon after the formation of Himachal Pradesh, the Indian Registration 
Act (Act 14 of 1908) was enforced from the twenty-fifth of December, 1948. The 
rules made under that Act were also applied, vide notification No. 1573 dated 
the thirty-first August, 1949, from the Inspector General of Registration. 

At the State level the Director of Land Records functions as ex-officio 
Inspector General of Registration. In the district the Deputy Commissioner 
acts as ex-officio Registrar. Besides, there are six sub-Registrars in the district, 
namely the Treasury Officer, Chamba, the Tahsildars of the Chamba, the 
Bhattiyat and the Chaurah tahsils, and the Naib-Tahsildars of the Pangi and 
the Brahmaur sub-tahsils. 


The following table reveals the annual income derived from various sub¬ 
heads of registration during the 3 'ears 1949 to 1960 :— 


Year 

Fees for 
registration 
of documents 

Fees for copies 
of registered 
documents 

Misce¬ 

llaneous 

Total 


Rs. np 

Rs. np 

Rs np 

Rs. np 

1949 

2105. 50 

62. 00 


2167. 50 

1950 

2019. 50 

178. 25 

• •• 

2197. 75 

1951 

2416. 00 

470. 00 


2886. 00 

1952 

1964. 00 

347. 00 


2311. 00 

1953 

1352. 00 

370. 00 

• •• 

1722. 00 

1954 

1201. 25 

282. 00 


1483. 25 

1955 

990. 50 

213. 25 


1203. 75 

1956 

922. 49 

158. 00 


1080. 49 

1957 

961. 09 

205. 75 


1166. 84 

1958 

1314. 24 

143. 00 

13. 76 

1471. 00 

1959 

2373. 01 

73 75 

102 31 

2549. 07 

1960 

1697. 55 

82. 75 

15. 59 

1795. 89 
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Motor Vehicles Act and the Provincial Motor Vehicles Taxation Act 

During the pre-merger days the number of vehicles and the length of 
routes fit for automobile transport, in the area now comprising the Chamba 
district, were not significant enough to call for any remarks on the income derived 
on account of taxation on vehicles and vehicular traffic. After the merger, things 
were put on improved lines. The Indian Motor Vehicles Act, 1939, and the 
Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation Act, 1924, were extended to Himachal Pradesh, 
vide Ministry of States notification No. 3S6-IB, dated the twenty-sixth 
December, 1940, were also applied to Himachal Pradesh, vide Himachal 
Pradesh Government notification No. 5J-1-59/49, dated the twentieth January, 
1949. The Punjab Motor Taxation Rules 1925, were applied to Himachal 
Pradesh vide Himachal Pradesh Government notification No. 6-3-157/49, dated 
the seventeenth March, 1949. 


The following statement indicates the annual income under the head, 
‘Receipts under Indian Motor Vehicles Act’ and ‘Receipts under Provincial 
Motor \’ehicles Taxation Act’ in the district ;— 


Year. 

Receipts under the 

Indian Motor Vehicles Act. 

Receipts under the Provincial 
Motor Vehicles Taxation Act. 

1950-51* 

• • > 

Rs. 505 

1951-52 

Rs. 221 

Rs. 403 

1952-53 

Rs. 456 

Rs. 233 

1953-54 

Rs. 1081 


1954-55 

Rs. 2883 

Rs. 2188 

1955-56 

Rs. 3542 

Rs. 308 

1956-57 

Rs. 1264 

Rs. 2480 

1957-58 

Rs. 3789 

Rs. 937 

1958-59 

Rs. 2116 

Rs. 2001 

1959-60 

Rs. 2323 

Rs. 611 

1960-61 

Rs. 2661 

Rs. 1132 

Income tax 

Income 

tax figures, relating to the pre-merger period, are available only 

for the financial year 1946-47, which means the year immediately before the 


merger of the State into Himachal Pradesh, and, these figures put the income 
in that year at Rs. 3,714. No income tax was charged by the ruler of Chamba 
till the period shortly before merger. The Indian Income Tax Act now stands 
applicable to this district. The out-come of the enforcement of this Act is 
illustrated by the following table ;— 


Year 

Number of assessees 

Amount of tax realised 

1951-52 

66 

Rs. 32,000 

1952-53 

47 

Rs. 32,000 

1953-54 

44 

Rs- 11,000 

1954-55 

48 

Rs. 12,000 

1955-56 

46 

Rs. 12,000 

1956-57 

49 

Rs. 48,000 

1957-58 

61 

Rs. 17,000 

1058-59 

62 

Rs. 16,000 

1959-60 


Rs. 40,000 

1960-61 

99 

Rs. 40,000 


For purposes of the assessment of income tax, the Chamba district is 
treated as one unit, without any wards, and it falls under the jurisdiction of 
the Income Tax Officer, Gurdaspur. 


•Not available. 



CHAPTER XII 

LAW AND ORDER AND JUSTICE 

INCIDENCE OF CRIME 

During the pre-merger period, the Chamba State maintained its own 
police force for the preservation of law and order. The headquarters of the 
police were at Chamba, the capital of the State, whence investigating officers 
used to be sent out whenever occasions arose. At times of the outbreak of 
any epidemic in any village, a detachment of the police used to be sent to the 
spot to preserve order and render any other assistance that might be required. 
The police force was under the direction and control of, and headed by, a 
Superintendent of Police. They were recruited, generally, from amongst the 
Rajputs, Rathis, and Batwals, but there were some Muhammedans also in the 
force. They were trained in Chamba proper and the officers were not required 
to go to any British or other schools to learn their duties. By way of technical 
inspection of the police, the Commissioner of Lahore used to visit the State 
annually. 

Crime was comparatively much less complicated in the Chamba of those 
days and, therefore, the methods adopted to combat it were also not so 
scientific as in many places in the rest of India. In fact the State had such 
a low incidence of crime that the usefulness of the police force could not be 
estimated in terms of the common standards prevailing in many places 
elsewhere in the country. In other words, crime had not assumed proportions 
large enough and intricate enough to call for any elaborate adoption of police 
methods, such as those which existed in certain other places in India where 
crime was the sole or main means of support and subsistence of a considerable 
portion of the community. 

During the last decade or so the criminal situation has lost quite a bit 
of its previous simplicity. Nevertheless, the Police Department does not find 
the crime situation to be a serious one. The inhabitants of the district, are, 
by nature, quiet, simple and of peaceful disposition, and, thus, the police, 
since the formation of Himachal Pradesh, has had no special problem of 
tackling the law and order situation. Owing to the incursions by China, on 
the Ladakh border, greater vigilance and care have had to be exercised through 
the intelligence staff and otherwise, causing some strain on the police force. 
In order, therefore, to strengthen the watch and vigilance activities, the 
police post at Kilar in the Pangi sub-tahsil was upgraded to a police station 
and a new police post created in Udaipur (Pangi-Lahnl). 

During the pre-merger period there used to be clandestine trade of 
charas and opium across the border of this district touching Jammu and 
Kashmir. But now, due to the creation of new check posts at Dharwas and 
Shanghai and the effective enforcement of excise laws, the incidence of crime of 
this nature has shown a steady decrease. 

A table showing the incidence of crime for different periods is given in 
appendix XVI. 

Statistics of important crimes for the post-merger period i.e., from 
1947-48 to 1958-59 will be found given in appendix XVII. 

Generally speaking, the crime-situation, as reflected by the statistics 
relating to the post-Independence period, gives the impression that, except in 
the year 1947, when, due to the politico-communal upheaval throughout the 
country, the condition of law and order was at the lowest ebb, crime has not 
shown any upward trend, .\mongst the various categories of cognizable and 
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serious crimes, a few, with a comparatively greater incidence, need a little 
further treatment. 

Murder—The incidence of murder, as shown by the figures, is 
inconsiderable. 

Dacoity—Cases of dacoity are very few. 

Robbery—The incidence of this crime (as ‘robbery’ stands legally 
defined) would appear to be rather high, but it is satisfactory to note that the 
number of robberies has gone down by about eighty-five per cent. 

Thefts—Thefts are more current than any other crime. 

House breaking—This crime is also rather high due, perhaps, to 
economic backwardness and povert 3 '. 

The cases relating to the commission of offences against property number 
slightly highei than the other type of crime. The poor economic condition 
has, to some extent, given rise to criminal tendency among the people. 

The progress in the adoption of modern scientific methods for combating 
crime has not been mentionable so far, partly because the incidence of 
crime is low and partly owing to the fact that no arrangements exist to 
follow the latest methods of scientific investigation. ^The system of the 
identification of finger impressions has long been in practice. One Head 
Proficient, one Assistant Proficient, and one Proficient, all trained at the 
Finger Prints Centre, Phillaur, are attached to each police station and the 
search slips of the suspects are prepared and sent to Finger Print Bureau, 
Phillaur for purposes of identification. The practice of the the employment of 
professional trackers in search of criminals has not been adopted so far. 
There are no criminal tribes in the district, but the police has to keep a 
constant vigilance over the bad characters, the foreigners and the 
smugglers. 

ORGANISATION OF THE POLICE FORCE 

During the princely regime the system of controlling crime and of 
investigation and prosecution was modelled on old patterns. At Chamba 
proper, there was a kolwal incharge of the police station, and chars, 
likhneharas and hatwals, in each pargana, were also entrusted with the 
powers of police for making arrest and preliminary enquiries in their 
respective areas. The cases so detected by them were put up, through the 
kotwal, in the courts concerned situated at the State-headquarters. This 
practice remained till the influence of the British regime came to be felt, 
when the police was reorganised by the rulers of the State and a regular 
police force, on new lines, as obtaining in what was then ‘British India,’ 
was established, and in order to run the work efficiently the State got its 
men trained at the Police Training School, Phillaur. Kanwar Inder Singh 
(now Inspector General of Police, Himachal Pradesh) was the first trained 
gazetted officer from the Police Training School, Phillaur, and was posted 
as Superintendent of Police in the Chamba State. He reorganised the 
police force according to the Punjab Police Rules. Later he became the 
Home Member and the Deputy Inspector General of Police of the 
erstwhile Chamba State and he functioned as such at the time of the 
merger of the State in Himachal Pradesh. 

Police stations or sub-stations, were set up, one each, at Brahmaur, 
Tisa, Kihar, Sihunta and Dalhousie, besides the police stations at Chamba, 
and police posts in some places. 

The sanctioned strength of the police force under the state regime, 
before merger, w'as as given in the next page. 
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After the merger, the police force was again reorganised according to the 
Punjab Police Rule 2.1. The present organisation of the police force is made 
up of seven parts, namely, the General Inv'estigation Branch, the Prosecution 
Branch, the District Criminal Investigation Department, the force for guarding 
treasuries, the escorts for prisoners, the traffic police, and the staff of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Police. The head of the police administration in the 
district is the Superintendent of Police. There are now five regular police 
stations, namely, those at Chamba hadr), Chuari, Tisa, Kihar, and Pangi; five 
police posts, namely, those at Sihunta, Dalhousie, Brahmaur and Udaipur; and 
one city police post at Chamba proper. There are four check posts, one each 
at Dharwas, Shanghai, Nakror and Chailie and traffic posts at Sultanpur, 
Daradha, Banikhet south, Banikhet west, and Tunu Hatti. 

The present strength of the establishment, and the number of police 
stations and police posts, existing as on 31.12.1962 may be tabulated as 
below : — 


Kind Superintendent 

of police 

Inspectors Sub- 

Inspectors 

Assistant Head 

Sub- Constables 
Inspectors 

Cons¬ 

tables. 

Permanent. 1 

Civil Police 

1 7 

8 

35 

155 

Temporary. 

2 

4 

11 

114 

Permanent. 

Armed Police 

1 

1 

12 

Temporary. 

... 

1 

8 

12 

Recruits Training Centre-cum-Physical Training School staff 


Permanent. 

1 2 

2 

4 


Temporary. 

... 


1 

1 


Prosecution staff 


Police Prosecutor Assistant Police Prosecutor Constables 


Permanent. 1 

Temporary. 

1 


3 

Police stations and Police posts 



Police station/post 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Number of police stations. 

Number of police posts including eight traffic 

4 

2 

6 

barriers and two check posts. 

13 

1 

14 


There is no special investigation squad in the district. However, armed 
police is kept in the reserve police lines and the present strength consists of 
an Assistant Sub-Inspector, a Head Constable and twelve Constables. Mounted 
police is also being maintained and the present strength consists of two Head 
Constables and eight Constables whose headquarters are at Chamba proper 
where the district head quarters of the police are also situated. 

There is a police prosecutor of the rank of an Inspector incharge of the 
prosecution branch in the district. One Assistant Police Prosecutor of the rank 
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of Sub-Inspector is posted at Tisa for the purpose of conducting cases. There 
is one Naib Court, a Head Proficient and an Assistant Proficient posted in the 
prosecution branch. The prosecution staff has quite a difficult job conducting 
cases in far-flung tahsil headquarters, especially, in the rainy season, when the 
means of communication get disrupted. 

The figures of annual expenditure, incurred on the maintenance of the 
District Police Force, from 1943 to 1962, as given below, indicate a great 
increase in the cost of the police-machinery, which, in turn, is expected to 
mean better maintenance of law and order in the sense in which the police- 
force is concerned with it :— 


Year 

Total annual expenditure on the miantenance of district 
executive force 

1948 

Rs. 

1,35,834 

1949 

Rs. 

1,38,734 

1950 

Rs. 

1,52,068 

1951 

Rs. 

1,69,578 

1952 

Rs. 

1,98,678 

1953 

Rs. 

2,08,717 

1954 

Rs. 

2,22,442 

1955 

Rs. 

2,34,054 

1956 

Rs. 

2,74,022 

1957 

Rs. 

3,19,188 

1958 

Rs. 

3,48,825 

19.59 

Rs. 

3,71,029 

1960 

Rs. 

4,20,835 

1961 

Rs. 

4,66,069 

1962 

Rs. 

4,74,542 


There is no armed constabulary and no fire fighting staff under the Police 
Department. The Chamba Municipal Committee, however, maintains a small 
fire fighting establishment w'hich is the solitary organisation of its kind within 
the district and which consists of one Head Fire Man and nine fire men. 

During recent years, the Chamba town has witnessed two major fire 
accidents, one in 1955 in the chaugan bazar, and the other in 1958 in the area 
around the Lakshmi Narayan temple. 

There is a committee at the district level concerned with corruption 
matters. The Deputy Commissioner is the chairman. Corruption cases are 
also dealt with by the ordinary police staff unless any particular case is 
taken up by or made over to the Special Police Establishment of the Central 
Government. 

The number of corruption cases that came up for investigation after the 
formation of Himachal Pradesh are, four, two, one, one, one and one in 1952, 
1953, 1954, 1956, 1958 and 1960 respectively. 

The following table indicates the number of accidents in vehicular traffic 
and the number and kind of casualties: — 

" 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Number of 

accidents. ... ... 1 1 1 2 ... 5 8 26 12 12 

Injured. . 3 ... 3 ... 2 3 17 15 9 

Killed, ... ... ... ••• ^ ••• ••• ^ ••• 1 
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The gradual increase in the vehicular traffic, within the district, has 
tended to put more and more strain on the traffic police. It is a question 
whether the present strength is sufficient to cope with the increasing traffic 
control. 

At present there is no separate village police as such, and the work of 
rural patrolling etc., is being carried by the routine staff posted in the 
police stations. The chowkidars do not form a part of the police 
organisation, because after the creation of panchayats, they are working under 
the panchayats. They do not have to render any material help in the 
detection of crime and in giving timely intimation to the police of cognizable 
offences. 

Village defence societies 

These societies have been formed and are scattered all over the district. 
Selected sensible and energetic men from the villages, who volunteer to help 
and to give assistance to the police in the detection and control of the crime, 
are enlisted as members of the society. At present there are, in all, two 
hundred and thirty-five societies falling under the various police stations 
as below : — 


Police stations 

Number of societies 

Police Station Sady, Chamba. 

106 

Police Station Tisa. 

50 

Police Station Pangi. 

14 

Police Station Kihar. 

29 

Police Station Chuari. 

36 


Besides these societies, which were started and have been in existence 
primarih’ as local sources of help to the police in dealing with ordinary crime 
in normal times, a Village Volunteer Force is now being organised in every 
panchayat under an all India scheme to meet the challenge posed and the 
national emergency created by the Chinese aggression on India’s borders in 
September-November, 1962. This force has the threefold task of stepping 
up agricultural production, of educating the masses, in the context of the 
emergency and of village-defence. 

JAILS AND LOCK-UPS 

When Chamba was a princely State, there was but one jail in the whole 
area, situated in the capital with an accommodation for one hundred and 
twenty prisoners. All prisoners were made to work if they were pronounced 
medically fit. The prisoners worked at road making and similar other 
occupations. They were employed in the gardens of the raja and in the jail- 
garden. The produce of the jail-garden, after the daily wants of the prisoners 
themselves had been supplied, was sold and the average net profit on the 
working of the garden amounted to one hundred and fifty rupees per annum. 
No other jail-industry was carried on. The prisoners usually wore light 
fetters on their ankles. There was no special arrangement for juvenile 
offenders. 

The health of the prisoners was looked after by the Chief Medical Officer 
of the State. The annual expenditure of the jails, including the pay of the 
establishment, amounted to about five thousand and seven hundred rupees. 
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Location of jails and lock-ups and prison organisation—After the 
formation of Himachal Pradesh too there was only one jail known as the 
District Jail in the whole of the district, situated in the Chamba town, on the 
right bank of the river Ravi near the Sitla bridge. After merger, two barracks 
were converted into an industrial section, reducing the general accommodation 
to suffice for sixty-five persons only. The accommodation for male prisoners 
was adequate and satisfactory. There were also two small rooms and a small 
courtyard exclusively meant for the women prisoners. There was a small 
garden, measuring about four bighas attached to the jail. 

Prison population—The short term prisoners were employed in the jail 
garden and the long term convicts in weaving cloth, durries, shawls and shirting 
etc., and in canning of chairs with due regard for individual aptitudes. The 
jail products were sold either to the Government departments or to the private 
buyers and the sale proceeds were credited into the Government treasury. The 
prisoners did not get any cash remuneration but a remission at the rate of one 
day per month was given in consideration of their work. 

The following statement indicates the quantity and the value of articles 
produced by the prisoners in the jail :— 
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The daily average population of the jail during the pre-and-post-merger 
periods is given in the following table from 1920-21 to 1958-59 :— 


Year 

average population 
of jail 

Year 

average population 
of jail 

1920-21 

48 

1940-41 

25 

1921-22 

59 

1941-42 

27 

1922-23 

57 

1942-43 

26 

1923-24 

70 

1943-44 

17 

1924-25 

55 

1944 45 

15 

1925-26 

45 

1945-46 

15 

1926-27 

68 

1946-47 

19 

1927-28 

55 

1947-48 

20 

1928-29 

58 

1948-49 

37 

1929-30 

64 

1949-50 

38 

1930-31 

59 

1950-51 

69 

1931-32 

63 

1951-52 

50 

1932-33 

48 

1952-53 

39 

1933-34 

42 

1953-54 

35 

1934-35 

40 

1954-55 

36 

1935-36 

36 

1955-56 

37 

1936-37 

33 

1956-57 

40 

1937-38 

26 

1957-58 

33 

1933-39 

30 

1958-59 

27 

1939-40 

32 




Prison discipline—The administration of the jails was under the charge 
of the District Medical Officer who performed the duties of Superintendent of 
Jail in addition to his own duties. He was assisted in this work by various 
subordinate officials. The jail staff consisted of a part-time superintendent, 
one assistant superintendent, one senior clerk, one compounder, one head 
warder and seventeen warders including a female warder, one gardener, one 
water carrier, one weaving inspector and one part-time Hindi teacher. There 
was a jail board consisting of officials and non-officials, who visited the jail off 
and on in order to see to the welfare of the prisoners. The prisoners were 
issued brass plates and brass pots. They were issued extra and special diet 
on national festivals and national holidays. They were allowed ghee and other 
nutritious eatables to supplement their diet and were also allowed to wear 
their private warm clothes during winter days. Cinema-shows were also given 
to them by the Publicity Department once or twice a month. 

Welfare of prisoners—There were adequate arrangements for the welfare, 
vocational training, education and recreation of the prisoners. A part-time 
teacher svas engaged, who taught them Hindi and the three R’s and also 
delivered lectures on social and moral aspects of life. There was a small 
dispensary inside the jail. A whole-time compounder was employed to look 
after the health of the prisoners. A radio set along with an amplifier was 
installed in the jail for the recreation of the prisoners. A Hindi newspaper 
was also provided. The prisoners were allowed to play cards during off hours 
and were also allowed smoking after meals. 

Treatment of special classes of prisoners—The entire administration of 
the jail was on the lines and pattern provided in the Punjab Jails Manual 
which had been applied to Himachal Pradesh. Classification of prisoners was 
made according to para 576 (a) of the Manual and the distinction between A, 
B and C class prisoners was observed according to para 576 (c), (d) and (e) of 
the same. There was no reformatory school for the juvenile delinquents. A 
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statement of annual expenditure of the jail, including the pay of establishment, 
from 1948-49 to 1961-62 is as under ;— 


Year 

Expenditure 

Year 

Expenditure 

1948-49 

Rs. 27,564.00 

195.5-.56 

Rs. 37,108.00 

1949-50 

Rs 35 812,00 

19.56-57 

Rs. 38,531 00 

1950-51 

Rs. 37,856 00 

1957-.58 

Rs, 42,604 00 

1951-52 

Rs, 42,372.00 

19,58-59 

Rs. 39,174.00 

1952-.53 

Rs. 34,290.00 

1959-60 

Rs. 43,098.00 

1953-54 

Rs. 42,157.00 

1960-61 

Rs, 35,501.00 

1954-55 

Rs. 37,598.00 

1961-62 

Rs. 33,100.00 


As a part of the policy of the reorganisation of jails in Himachal Pradesh, 
the administration, during the year 1960, first decided to close down, and, later 
to downgrade this jail to the status of a sub-jail. Since then it continues as 
such. 

ORGANISATION OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL COURTS 

The history of the judiciary in this district is as old as the history of rulers. 
During the old regime the ruler of the State was necessarily the fountain-head 
of justice. It was he who used to appoint the judges, magistrates and munsifs, 
and also to function as the last court of appeal and, whenever he chose, as the 
court of unrestricted and unlimited original jurisdiction too. The authority 
of conferment and with-holding of all judicial and criminal powers and fixation 
of pecuniary as well as territorial jurisdiction vested in him. After the advent 
of the British rule, however, death sentences passed by the ruler were subject 
to confirmation by the Commissioner of Lahore who was also competent to 
inspect the courts. 

After the merger, the territory of the Chamba State was formed into a 
fulfledged separate district and the administration of justice was so organised 
as to bring it in line, mntatis mutandis with that obtaining in the other districts 
of India. The following table denotes the description of various kinds of 
courts and judicial officers and the powers and jurisdiction exercised by each 
of them ;— 


Number and name of 
criminal courts 

Powers 

Jurisdiction 

1. 

Deputy Com¬ 
missioner 

District Magistrate 

Within the local limits 
of the whole Chamba 
District. 

2. 

Magistrate I Class, 
Chamba 

Magistrate I Class with 
powers under section 30, 
Criminal Procedure Code 

-do- 

3. 

Revenue Assistant, 
Chamba 

Magistrate I Class 

-do- 

4. 

Treasury Officer, 
Chamba 

Magistrate I Class 

-do- 

5. 

Tahsildar, Chamba 

Magistrate II Class 

Within the local limits 
of Chamb tahsil. 

6. 

Tahsildar, Bhattivat 

Magistrate II Class 

Mhtliin the local limits 
of Bhattn at tahsil. 

7. 

Tahsildar, Chain ah 

Magistrate II Class 

Within the local limits 
of t'haurah tahsil. 

8. 

Naib-Tahsildar, 

Brahmaur 

Magistrate II Class 

Within the local limits 
of Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 

9. 

Naib-Tahsildar, 

Pangi 

Magistrate II Class 

Within the local limits 
of Pangi sub-tahsil. 
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Number and name of Powers Jurisdiction 

criminal courts 


1 . 


2 . 


3, 


The court of the 
Senior Subordinate 
J udge-cu m- Assistant 
Sessions Judge, 
Chamba 


(iii) 

(iv) 


The District and 
Sessions Judge, 

Mandi and Chamba 
districts, at Mandi 
The court of the 
Judicial Commissioner, 
Himachal Pradesh, 
at Simla-1 


(i) Unlimited powers in 
civil suits; 

(ii) Powers under the 
Small Cause Courts, 

Act; 

The Rent Restriction 
Act; 

The Guardian and 
Wards Act; 

(v) The Indian Succession 
Act; 

(vi) The Provincial 
Insolvency Act; and 

(vii) The Hindu Marriage 
Act (As District Court); 
and as 

(viii) Assistant Sessions Judge. 

(i) The powers of a 
District Judge and 

(ii) the powers of a 
Sessions Judge. 

Highest court of original 
appellate and revisional 
powers and jurisdiction 
within the Union 
Territory of Himachal 
Pradesh. 


Within the local limits 
of the Chamba district. 


For Mandi and 
Chamba districts 


Appellate and revisional courts 

Number and name of Powers 

criminal courts _ 

1. District Magistrate 

2. Assistant Sessions 
Judge 

3. The Sessions Judge. 

Mandi and Chamba 
districts 

4. Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court, 

Himachal Pradesh 

Supervisory and administrative control over the subordinate magistracy 
is exercised by the District Magistrate and also by the Sessions Judge 
under the overall superintendence and control of the court of the Judicial 
Commissioner, Himachal Pradesh. Supervision is exercised by personal 
inspection and by the checking of monthly and quarterly returns submitted 
to the ofihce of the supervising authority. 


He hears appeals and petitions for revisions arising 
from the judgements or orders of the Magistrates 
of II class, if empowered to do so 
He hears appeals and revision petitions arising 
from the judgements and orders of the Magistrates 
of II class 

Appellate and revisional powers over all the 
subordinate courts in Chamba and Mandi in 
accordance with the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code 

Appellate and revisional powers over all courts 
situated in the Territory of Himachal Pradesh 
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The authority to appoint the judges and the magistrates of various 
classes vests in the Administrator (Lieutenant Governor) of Himachal 
Pradesh. 

There are no separate circuit courts for remote areas. The courts of 
the District and Sessions Judge and the Judicial Commissioner, Himachal 
Pradesh, operate as circuit courts in so far as they hold circuits at Chamba 
proper for hearing of cases relating to the Chamba district, as is done at the 
headquarters of the other districts also for those districts. 

Panchayat adalats 

In the Chamba district, as also elsewhere in the Himachal Pradesh, 
judicial panchayuts, more commonly known as nyaya panchayats, have 
been established to conduct judicial work. At present there are one hundred 
and thirty-six nyaya panchayats functioning in the district. These were 
formed during tl.e year 1958-59. After training to the punches, the 
panchayats started functioning in the beginning of the year 1959. These 
nyaya panchayats exercise criminal, civil and revenue powers. In a later 
chapter, we shall discuss in detail the various aspects, powers, jurisdiction, 
organisational set up, achievements, and financial resources of these 
democratic judicial bodies. 

There is a Senior Sub-Judge in the district who functions as an 
Assistant Sessions Judge also. He has no executive duties to discharge. 
As a result of the all India amendments in the criminal law, the District 
Magistrate no longer hears appeals. On the panchayat side, the gram 
panchayats, which are executive bodies, leave the judicial field to the 
nyaya panchayats, the only role that the executive panchayats play in 
the settling of disputes being an attempt at conciliation before the parties 
can take the dispute to the judicial bodies. 

NATURE OF CASES HANDLED, THEIR NUMBER AND SPECUL 

FEATURES 

The population of the Chamba district being generally simple and 
honest, litigation on the whole is light. The number and nature of criminal 
cases has already been discussed. The following statement gives an idea 
of the amount and nature of the civil litigation in the district :— 

Disposals of suits 


Years 

Suits for money or 
moveable property 

Other 

suits 

Grand 

total 

1927-28 

2,193 

905 

3,098 

1928-29 

2,034 

744 

2,778 

1929-30 

2,332 

1,106 

3,438 

1930-31 

1,735 

1,477 

3,212 

1931-32 

2,062 

1,259 

3,321 

1932-33 

1.980 

1,158 

3,138 

1933-34 

2,208 

1,157 

3,365 

1934-35 

2,197 

1,297 

3,494 

1935-36 

2,217 

1,108 

3,325 

1936-37 

2,275 

1,415 

3,690 

1937-38 

1,586 

1,923 

3,509 

1938-39 

1,844 

1,871 

3,715 

1939-40 

1,726 

1,438 

3,164 

1940-41 

1,776 

1,809 

3,585 

1941-42 

1,759 

1,550 

3,309 
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Years 

Suits for money or 
moveable property 

Other 

suits 

Grand 

total 

Contd. 

1942^3 

1,356 

1,315 

2,671 

1943-44 

1,120 

1,371 

2,491 

1944-45 

1,011 

1,265 

2,276 

1945-46 

1,185 

1,293 

2,478 

1946-47 

894 

1,367 

2,261 

1947-48 

664 

1,149 

1,813 

1948-55* 

• •• 

«• • 

1956 

377 

381 

758 

1957 

422 

350 

772 

1958 

204 

323 

527 

1959 

304 

326 

630 


Nature and number of disposals of suits from 1956 onwards 


Years 

Total 

imstitutions 

Disposed 
of after 
trial 

Dismissed 
in default 

Decided 

otherwise 

without 

trial 

Exparte 

decree 

Decreed on 
admission 
of claim 

Compro¬ 

mised 

Reference 
to arbit¬ 
ration 

Transferr¬ 

ed 

Total 

1956 

758 

280 

73 

3 

97 

75 

26 



554 

1957 

772 

276 

42 

3 

63 

41 

33 



458 

1958 

527 

163 

37 

39 

63 

30 

51 
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1959 

630 

28 

50 

... 

24 

24 

8 

... 

... 

134 

Civil Appeals 

Years 

Total instituted 


Total disposed of 





Regular 


Miscellaneous 

Regular 


Miscellaneous 

1956 


49 


5 


24 



2 


1957 


52 


/ 


34 



4 


1958 


56 


10 


50 



9 


1959 


33 


10 


30 



10 



LEGAL PROFESSION AND BAR ASSOCIATIONS 

A District Bar Association, formed in 1944, exists in this district with 
its office located at Chamba. All law graduates and legal practitioners such as 
advocates, and pleaders of first grade and second grade, are eligible for the 
membership of the Bar Association on payment of ten rupees as the admission fee 
and three rupees per mensem as the monthly subscription. Only local lawyers, 
i.e. those practising in the courts located in the Chamba district may join the bar. 
There are thirteen members on the roll of this association. This Bar Association 
is not affiliated to any othere body of lawyers. No library or reading room is 
being maintained, at present, by this association. The principal aims, objects 
and activities of the association are to take such steps as may be found 
necessary to maintain the dignity of the profession, to carry out the rules and 
regulations made by Judicial Commissioner’s Court relating to the bar, to 
endeavour to create a sense of fellowship and corporate life in the members of 
the bar, and to seek redress of the professional grievances of its members. 


• Not available. 




CHAPTER XIII 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT 

Before merger, all public works carried on in the State were under the 
control of the Superintendent of the Public Works Department. The main roads, 
bridges and public buildings were under his care and he looked after the conser¬ 
vancy of the capital. After merger, a well organised Public Works Department 
has been established. One of the executive units of the department is the 
division in the charge of a Divisional Officer, commonly designated an 
Executive Engineer, who is responsible to the Superintending Engineer for the 
efficient execution and management of all works within his division. There 
are the following four divisions or executive units in Chamba district. Their 
headquarters are shown against each 


SI. 

Name of division 

Place of headquarters 

Name of circle under 

No. 


a Superintending 
Engineer 


1. 

The Chenab Valley 
Division 

Kilar 

First Circle 

2, 

The Chamba Divison 

Chamba proper 

First Circle 

3. 

The Banikhet Division 

Dalhousie 

First Circle 

4. 

The Electrical Division 

Dalhousie 

Hydro Electrical 
Circle 


Out of the above four divisions only two, namely, the Chamba Division 
and the Electrical Division, Dalhousie, are permanent and the remaing two 
divisions are still temporary. 

The Di\nsional Officer’s duties include various functions He has to 
organise and supervise the execution of works and to see that the works are 
suitably and economically carried out with materials of good quality. Subject 
to the orders of the Superintending Engineer, the Divisional Officer may transfer 
establishment (other than Sub-Divisional Officers) from one station to another 
within his division. The Divisional Officer, as the primary disbursing officer 
of the division, is responsible not only for the financial regularity of the 
transactions of the whole division but also for the maintenance of the accounts 
of the transactions correctly. He is, therefore, required to take all necessary 
steps for obtaining cash for the works under his control, to keep up-to-date 
accounts and to submit them punctually to the Audit Officer under the rules 
for the time being in force. He is responsible for ensuring staff and for other 
arrangements for account-keeping, in which matter he is assisted by 
his Divisional Accountant, and, he must see that his accounts are posted from 
day to day and that the Accountant has carried out his duties regularly and 
punctuallv. The responsibility for the correctness, in all respects, of the original 
records of cash and stores and receipts and expenditure, as also for seeing that 
complete vouchers are obtained, rests with the Divisional Officer, who should, 
before submitting the monthly accounts, carefully examine the books, returns 
and papers from which the accounts are compiled. The Divisional Officer is 
required to inspect, at least once a year, the more important buildings and 
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works in his division, and he is responsible that proper measures are taken to 
preserve them and to prevent any encroachn;ent on Government lands in his 
charge. He has to keep accurate plans of all such lands and to take care 
that his subordinates make themselves acquainted with the boundaries 
and that the boundaries are respected. It is the duty of the Divisional 
Officer to administer the grants made for public works in his division, 
and, with this object, to keep a close watch over the progress of expenditure 
against it with a view to seeing that no excess is permitted to occur. He is 
accordingly expected to keep himself informed of such circumstances as may 
affect the progress of expenditure in order to take timely steps for obtaining 
extra funds or surrendering probable savings, as may be necessary. The 
Divisional Officer has to take necessary steps to reconcile the expenditure 
recorded in his books with that in the books of the Audit Officer in the 
prescribed manner. A Divisional Officer receives orders usually through or 
from his Chief Engineer,Additional Chief Engineer, and Superintending Engineer, 
and, in special conditions only direct from the Administration. 

The divisions in the Chamba district stand divided into eight sub¬ 
divisions as given below. 


Serial number 

Name of the sub-division 

Location of headquarters. 

1. 

Chamba Sub-divison 

Chamba 

2. 

Chuari Sub-division 

Chuari 

3. 

Tisa Sub-division 

Tisa 

4. 

Brahmaur Sub-division 

Rakh 

5. 

Banikhet Sub-division 

Dalhousie 

6 . 

Koti Sub-division 

Koti 

7. 

Udaipur Sub-division 

Udaipur 

8. 

Kilar Sub-division 

Kilar 


Each sub-division is under the charge of an Assistant Engineer, commonly 
designated the S. D. 0. or the Sub-Divisional Officer who is responsible to the 
Divisional Officer for the management and efficient execution of works within 
his sub-division. The Sub-Divisional Officer is required to maintain the initial 
account-records of cash and stores under his charge as well as work abstracts, 
with certain accompaniments, for each work in progress in the sub-division 
under the rules for the time being in force. He has to ensure that all accounts- 
returns are submitted punctually to the Divisional Officer and are correct in all 
respects. The Sub-Divisional Officer is responsible that the value of stores sold 
to municipalities, other local bodies and the public, and, issues made to 
contractors for private use, under the order of the competent authority, is 
recovered in cash in advance. He is also responsible for clearance, from works 
accounts of all outstanding dues from contractors on account of recoverable value 
of materials issued and services rendered to them by charge to works. As the 
accounts, of works are based on (a) the muster roll and (b) the measurement 
book, it is one of the important functions of the Sub-Divisional Officer to see 
that these initial records are written up neatly in accordance with prescribed 
rules to avoid all doubts about their authenticity. 

The departmental organisation above the district level may now be out¬ 
lined briefly. In immediate control of the Divisional Officers, that is the 
Executive Engineers, is the Superintending Engineer, whose charge is called the 
circle. All told there are four circles, including the one and only hydro-electrical 
circle, each in the charge of a Superintending Engineer. The Chamba district 
falls within the hydro-electiical circle and the first general circle. Above the 
Superintending Engineers is the Chief Engineer, who is the Head of the depart¬ 
ment and also Secretary of the department to the Administration. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS AND TOURISM 

The District Public Relations Officer, assisted by an Assistant Radio 
Engineer, a team of four radio mechanics, a Projection Operator, and a Drama 
Inspector, carries on the work of public relations in the district. The district 
has an information centre which is manned by a Receptionist-cum-clerk. 
There is also a Tourist Guide whose job is to guide and help the tourists 
visiting the district. One of the main functions of the District Public Relations 
Officer is to frequently tour the interior in order to come into direct contacts 
with the people of his area. He also holds group discussions with the people 
which, in the peculiar circumstances of this district, and, for that matter, the 
whole of Himachal Pradesh, are, in a sense, more important than the public 
meetings. These discussions usually veer round the plan projects, with special 
emphasis on the development of horticulture, agriculture, animal husbandry, 
communications etc. Other topics which prominently figure in these face-to 
face exchanges of views are family-planning, national-savings schemes, life 
insurance, people’s co-operation in the planning and execution of development 
schemes, panchayats and other topics of economic, semi-economic, social and 
general importance of the rural population. The significance of these group 
discussions is further heightened by the fact that the District Public Relations 
Officer has to gauge the public relations to the utility of various development 
projects as also to important policy matters. It is the duty of the District 
Public Relations Officer to supply information to the public on Government 
loans and advances, stipends and scholarships, employment opportunities, and 
numerous useful things, and also to keep the people well informed of the 
various important events both inside and outside the territory. Another 
important function of the District Public Relations Officer is to report the 
various events of importance in his area with a view to getting them published 
in the newspapers. He is also expected to write special features and articles 
touching upon not only the developmental activities in the district but also the 
economic social and cultural life of the people. In addition, the District 
Public Relations Officer should look after such services as community listening, 
exhibitions, songs and dramas, mobile cinema unit, information centres etc. 

The community listening scheme, which has made a considerable headway 
in the territory aims at providing facilities to the people, particularly in the 
villages, to listen to the daily news and other broadcasts from selected stations 
of the All India Radio. The assistant radio engineer is responsible for the 
installation and maintenance of the community listening sets in the district, in 
which task he is assisted by a team of mechanics. The places for installing the 
community listening sets are selected by the block development committees 
(now tahsil panchayats) on the recommendations of the respectire gram 
panchayats. The Drama Inspector assists the District Public Relations Officer 
in the promotion of cultural activities through the medium of songs and 
dramas The Drama Inspector has also been given the special assignment to 
collect folk-songs and folk-tales. Dramatic performances highlighting various 
aspects of the Plan and dealing with social and other matters are also organised 
through several approved dramatic clubs. Subsidy is given to these clubs for 
staging developmental plays approved either by the Directorate of Public 
Relations, Himachal Pradesh, or by the Government of India, 

Organisation at the State level 

At the State level the Director of Public Relations and Tourism, who 
is directly under the Chief Secretary, is assisted by one Deputy Director 
(public relations), two Publicitr’ Officers, one Editor, one Chief Organiser 
Radio rural forum^, one Drama Supervisor, one Art Executive, one Exhibition 
Assistant, one Senior Photographer and one Radio Engineer, besides other 
subordinate staff. 
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DISTRICT STATISTICAL OFFICE 

The District Statistical Office, Chamba, which is presently located at 
Dalhousie, was established towards the fag end of the year 1958-59, as a part of 
the scheme relating to the establishment of district statistical agencies. The 
institution of district statistical offices forms an integral part of the statistical 
development envisaged during the Second Five Year Plan. In accordance 
with the general pattern, the staff, sanctioned for the office, consisted of 
one District Statistical Officer, one Statistical Assistant, one clerk-cum- 
typist and a peon. Broadly, the functions of the District Statistical Officer 
and his staff include co-ordinating the statistical activities of different depart¬ 
ments at the district level; ensuring that the data collected by the different 
district agencies are furnished in time and conform to certain minimxmi 
standards; undertaking on-the-spot investigations on the collection of data; 
periodic training of primary reporters of data in the different fields; collection of 
such economic and statistical data as are either not av-ailable at present or are 
extremely meagre, inadequate or unreliable and for which there is no suitable 
agency; maintaining data relating to district schemes and progress in the 
execution of such schemes; and meeting such other demands for statistics as 
may arise from time to time for administrative and policy needs. 

Despite its late establishment, the district statistical office has managed 
quickly enough to develop necessary w'Oiking relationship with all the district 
office organisations and their counterparts at the lower levels. It has made a 
good beginning in co-ordinating the statistical activities of different departments 
at the district level. It has started taking measures for promoting improve¬ 
ments in the range, quality, and usefulness of statistical data collected at various 
levels in the district. As a beginning to its developing itself into a store-house 
of all statistical information relating to the various sectors of economy and 
other allied matters, the District Statistical Office has engaged itself in the 
preparation of such works as the Statistical Hand-book, the statistical abstract, 
the basic statistics and the block-wise statistical series. It undertook the 
pre-testing operations in regard to the first draft questionnaire and house-list 
form for the 1961 census. It has been exercising supervision over the field 
w'ork relating to the conduct of socio-economic survey of selected areas, and 
the case studies for State income estimation. Moreover, since July, 1959, all 
periodical progress reports in respect of the community development blocks 
have been routed through the district statistical office. The District Statistical 
Officer is required to ensure timely submission of these reports besides the 
preparation of consolidated reports for the district. The reconciliation work in 
connection with the preparation of district-wise Village Directories has been 
completed through the District Statistical Office. 

FOREST DEPARTMENT 

For purposes of forest management, Himachal Pradesh is divided into 
three forest circles. The Chamba district falls under the Chamba circle and is 
under the control of the Conservator of Forests with headquarters at Chamba. 
The Conservator of Forests exercises the general control of forest matters 
within the circle. He is required to make frequent tours of inspection and to 
visit, once a year, as many of the forests under his control as possible. During 
these tours he has to pay particular attention to the following points and, if 
necessary, has to make special reports to the Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Himachal Pradesh :— 

(i) Surveys and settlements, made or in progress, and their cost and 
extent to which they are still required; nature and adequacy of the 
maps and settlement records prepared; and results of working under 
the settlements in force. 
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(iil Working plans, already made or in progress, and their cost and 
extent to which plans are still required and results of the working of 
the plans in force. 

(lii) Forest boundaries, their nature and state of repairs; demarcation 
work in progress and its cost; and demarcation work still to be 
done. 

I'iv) Roads, buildings and other similar works, in existence or under 
construction, th^ir cost and state of repair; and new roads, buildings 
or other works required. 

(v) Executive and protective staff, their efficiency and state of discipline, 
etc. 

(\ i) Condition of the forests and the methods of treat.ment employed; 
natural reproduction and cases which interfere with it; etc. etc. 

(vii) Protection of the forests from injury, by man, by cattle, by fires, 
etc., and breaches of the forest rules with their frequency and 
causes. 

(I'iii) W'orks of reproduction and cultural improvement; extent, condition 
and cost of plantations made; conditions of nurseries; new sowings or 
plantings required; and thinning, creeper cutting, including the extent 
to which carried on and required. 

(ix) Methods of working and management in force, with the advantages 
and disadvantages of these methods; expenditure incurred on the 
outturn of the forests; and financial results. 

(x) Timber depots, with their situation, condition and adequacy or 
inadequacy; and the state of the records kept up in connection with 
the depots. 

The Conservator of Forests is further responsible to see that all money- 
transactions are conducted in accordance with the rules in force. He has to 
examine the cost of current works, as well as of those which have been spread 
over several past, present and future 5 ’ears. He has also to ensure that the 
Divisional Forest Officers and other members of the controlling staff are 
conversant with their duties, that discipline is maintained, and that the work is 
properly supervised. 

There are two forest divisions in the district, namely, the Chamba Forest 
Division and the Chaurah Forest Division. Each division is under the charge 
of a Divisional Forest Officer. 

Duties of the Divisional Forest Officer —The Divisional Forest Officer is 
reponsible for the proper management of the forest business and the finances of 
his division. His functions are executive and administrative as well as 
technical. Subject to the provisions of the working plan and any directions he 
may receive from his superior officers, he controls the silviculture of his di\'ision 
and is held responsible for the correctness of all technical operations. He is 
expected to have a wide knowledge of the people with whom he has to deal, to 
maintain sympathy for their reasonable and genuine requirements, and to carry 
out the forest policy prescribed for them with fairness and common sense. The 
interests of the people have to be fully watched by him in so far as these 
interests do not conflict with the larger interests of the community as a 
whole 

Each forest divi-^ion consists of a number of ranges as detailed below:— 

The Chaurah Forest Division—;i) Lower Chamba Range; (ii) Tikri Range; 
(iiij Fangi Range; (ivi Lahul Range; (v) Bhandal Range; and jvi) Tisa Range. 
The Chamba Forest Division —(i) Brahmaur Range; (ii) Trehta Range; 
(iii) Upper Chamba Range; (iv) Dalhousie Range and (vi) Bhattiyat Range. 
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The Range Officer commonly, and for short, called the Ranger, holds the 
overall charge of a range. He controls all the works being carried out in the 
range according to the sanctioned schemes and budget. In order to exercise the 
best possible administrative control, the range has further been divided into 
blocks which are supervised each by a Block Officer of the status of a Forester 
or a Deputy Ranger and the blocks are further split up into the beats under 
the charge of a Beat Guard of the rank of a Forest Guard. 

Duties of the Range OfEcer-{i] He is responsibe for all cash disbursements 
and expenditure within his range. All payit.ents of pay and labour must, as 
far as possible, be made personally by him and he is personally responsible that 
labour is not emplojed longer than is necessary and that disbursements are 
made without delay. 

(ii) He should communicate all orders and instructions, from higher 
quarters, to his subordinates and see that they understand them and 
carry out. 

(iii) He is to check and control all works within his range and to ensure 
that Government funds are used in the most economical and efficient 
way. 

(iv) He is expected to manage the forests of his range with an eye on the 
highest possible revenue consistently with the best possible conser¬ 
vancy of the resources on a long range basis and with the reasonable 
domestic needs of the people in accordance with prescribed policies 
and rules. 

fv) He is to collect, check, and consolidate all returns and registers, to 
prepare the monthly range accounts, and to carry out all office 
work. 

(vi) He is to prevent any misuse of authority by subordinates particularly 
in compounding forest offences. 

Duties of the Block OflScer—He is to assist the Range Officer, to the best 
of his ability, to carry out the work of the department honestly and efficiently; 
to carry out all orders issued by his superiors; to report to the Range Officer on 
all important happenings; and to understand thoroughly the rules for compound¬ 
ing forest offences and to observe them strictly. Except as laid down in those 
rules, he is forbidden to take money from the accused. Further, he has to 
mark trees to the right holders and to realise the price thereof; and also to 
prevent the Forest Guards, under his control, from abusing their authority and 
harassing the people. 

Duties of the Forest Guard—The chief duties of the Forest Guard in¬ 
charge of a beat are to be fully acquainted with his beat; to be fully 
acquainted with, and in possession of, a list ot the rights, privileges and 
concessions that may be exercised by the people in the forests of his 
beat; to strictly observe the rules for detecting forest offences; to carry 
out, under oiders of the Range Officer, repairs to boundary pillars, roads 
and buildings in his beat; to maintain fences; to look after regeneration 
areas and plantations; to ensure weeding out of undesirable plants from young 
plantation.'^; to obtain the Range Officer’s sanction before incurring expenditure 
on these works; and to see that the shooting rules are observed and illegal 
shooting and trapping are stopped. 

Organisation above the district level 

The forest du isions are grouped into circles each in the charge of a 
Conservator of Forests. The Chamba division falls into the circle which comprises 
the Chamba and the Mandi districts and is called the Chamba Circle with 
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headquarters at Chamba proper. Abo\e the Conser\’ators, and functioning as 
the Head of the department as well as the ex-officio secretary of the department 
is the Chief Conservator of Forests, Himachal Pradesh. 

Other matters relating to forest management in the district have already 
been dealt with. 


THE GAME DEPARTMENT 

The Wild Life Wing (Game Department) of the Forest Department, 
Himachal Pradesh, came into being onl}’ on twentj^-fifth March,1957. The officers 
of the Game Department in the district are a Divisional Wild Life Inspector, 
a Wild Liffi Forester and three Wild Life Guards with headquarters at 
Chamba, Surkhigala and Tisa respectively. The main duties of the Divisional 
Wild Life Inspector are to supervise his subordinate staff; to bring to book 
illegal shooting cases; to assist the higher authorities in the dev'elopment of 
game sanctuaries and pheasantries and in other technical matters, and, to 
collect scientific data pertaining to the management of wild life. The chief 
duties of the Wild Life Forester and Wild Life Guards are to look after the 
sanctuaries and pheasantries etc; and to detect the poachers. The Chief 
Conservator of Forests is the Head and Secretary of the department and the 
Deputy Game Warden is his techinical advisor. 

Achievements by the Game Department have been noticed in 
chapter I. 

THE INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT 

The District Industries Officer, as the district head of office, controls the 
affairs of the Industries Department in the district. Besides, he e.xercises 
administrative and financial control over the Extension Officers (Industries) of 
all the development blocks, and over various training-cum-production centres 
functioning in the district. Each dex-elopment block has an Extension Officer 
(Industries) who is under the administrative and technical control, respectively, 
of the Block Development Officer and the District Industries Officer. The dav 
to day technical activities of the training-cum-production centres are supervised 
by the respective officials incharge of the centres. The officer,as far as possible, 
guides individual artisans, societies and industrial concerns, in their technical 
and other difficulties and tries to solve the industrial problems. He also tries 
to rejuvenate such dying traditional industries as may be inherently sound and 
may conform to the industrial policy of the Government. There is a Textile 
Expert with technical jurisdiction in respiect of the textile industry for the 
whole Praiesh. He works under the guidance of the District Industries 
Officer of the district concerned. 

Organisation above the district level 

The Development Commissioner is the ex-officio Secretary of the Indu.s- 
tries Department. The Head of the department is the Director of Industries 
who functions as Joint Secretary of the department also. Below the 
Director are the following officials with the whole Pradesh for their 
jurisdiction ; — 

(i) The .Assistant Director of Industries (Development). 

(ii) The Marketing Officer, 

(iii) The Emplor ment Market Information Officer. 

(iv) The Mining Engineer. 

(v) The Superintendent, Weights and Measures. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT 


A District Co-operative and Supplies Officer has been provided in Chamba 
who, on the co-operative side functions as Assistant Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies and, on the civil supplies side, as District Civil Supplies Officer. He 
is responsible for the progress of the co-operative movement in the district. 
He is assisted by one District Inspector (Co-operative Work), District Inspector 
(Civil Supplies), eight Inspectors and twelve Sub-Inspectors of whom five 
Sub-Inspectors are for marketing work. Each Inspector is incharge of the 
co-operative movement at tahsil level and is responsible for organisation, 
inspection and supervision of co-operative societies in his circle. He is also 
required to inspect all the societies twice a year if their number is one hundred 
and fifty or less. If it exceeds one hundred and fifty, he is supposed to carry 
out the inspection once a year. The Educational Inspector is required to 
conduct training classes and make necessary publicity of the movement. The 
Industrial Inspector is required to organise, supervise and assist industrial 
societies in their proper functioning. The Marketing Inspector assists the 
Assistant Registrar (Marketing at headquarter.^) in the planning and marketing 
operations in the district and also exercises control ov'er Sub-Inspectors 
(Marketing). The Sub-Inspectors are required to supervise and guide the 
primary societies functioning in their respective jurisdictions. They work 
under the control of Inspectors. For audit work the District Co-operative 
and Supplies Officer is assisted by a District Audit Officer who is required to 
audit all the secondary societies. There are, beside, five Auditors, one each m 
a tahsil and sub-tahsil. These .Auditors are required to audit primary societies 
functionin' in their respective jurisdictions 


Organisation above the district level 

The Registrar, Co-operative Societies is the Head of the department and 
also the Secretary, and is assisted by two Deputy Registrars, four Assistant 
Registrars and one District Co-operative and Supplies Officer (special) at head¬ 
quarters in the discharge of his duties. The Registrar has been discharging the 
duties of Director and secretary of the Civil Supplies Department also. A 
separate Director of Civil Supplies was appointed on twenty-second January, 
1963. 

The achievements by this department have been discussed in detail in 
chapter VI. 


THE WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


So far as this department is concerned, no separate field staff, in the district, 
has yet been appointed except a District Welfare Officer. Most of the schemes 
pertaining to the welfare of backward classes are implemented through the 
district agencies of the technical departments like the Medical, the Education, 
the Agriculture, the Industries, the .Animal Husbandry, the Forest etc., and 
the remaining schemes are being implemented through the Deputy Commiss¬ 
ioner. 1 he co-ordination of the various schemes at district level is done by the 
Deputy Commissioner with the assistance of the District Welfare Officer and 
the welfare schemes are taken up for implementation after discussion at the 
district level. There is an Assistant Welfare Officer meant primarily for the 
tribal areas. 


Organisation above the district level 

Above the district level the administrative set up comprises an .Assistant 
Director of Welfare, a Director of Welfare and the Development Commissioner 
functioning as the ex-officio Secretary Welfare. The department has in addition 
the usual complement of suitable ministerial staff. 

Achievements and activities of this department will be noticed in chapter 
XVII. 



CHAPTER XIV 

LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT 

HISTORY OF LOCAL SELF GOVERNMENT 

During the first decade of the twentieth century, there were no 
municipalities in Chamba. The only town of sufficient size to require any 
municipal work was the capital itself which was under the direct charge of the 
head of the Public Works Department. Being built on a slope, the town was 
very easy to keep clean and indeed the cleanliness of the streets, it is said, 
reflected, in the eyes of visitors, great credit on the then management. An 
octroi duty was levied on the goods imported into the town. The bridge over 
the Ravi, below the town was maintained by a toll levied on beasts of burden, 
riding horses, dandies, sheep, goats, cattle, and coolies bearing loads. Similar 
tolls were levied at the other bridges across the Ravi. Prior to the year 1946, 
the affairs of public health and public amenities were being controlled and 
managed by the then Chamba State Public Works Department with a strength 
of si.xty-seven sweepers, t\g\vtjamadars, one sanitary naib daroga, and a sanitary 
daroga, in the overall charge of the Superintendent of Works. In October, 1946, 
part-time services of a Government servant were lent for the purpose of 
organising a local self-government. This Government servant was termed as 
the Chief E.xecutive Officer, Chamba Municipality. There was a further shift of 
emphasis on the self-government-aspect of the local institution and, therefore, 
the Chamba State Municipal Act was enacted. The first election of the Chamba 
State Municipal Committee was held on the thirtieth March, 1947. In all, seven 
members were elected, of whom tw'o were from trade and commerce, one from 
labour class, two from owners and two from general seats. The Chamba durbar 
nominated two members including a Government employee. The Committee 
so formed, elected its first president. The president was to be assisted by the 
Chief E.xecutive Officer. 

After the merger of the States into Himachal Pradesh, the Punjab 
ilunicipal Act of 1911 was made applicable to the municipal committee. As the 
Act did not provdde for a Chief Executive Officer, he was removed. Successive 
enactments were passed progressively, eliminating the officials as well as the 
nominated element and democratising the institution by the widening of 
the franchise. The Deputy Commissioner acted as the president of the 
elected committee from 1949 to 1953. In 1953, the municipal committee 
elected its first president during the post-merger period. In the same year the 
committee enforced its building byelaws, and since then it has been pulling on 
with the same but without any town planning. In 1958 the number of 
nominated Government officials was reduced from three to two and, simulta- 
neouslv, there was enlargement in the functions and powers of the local body. 

URBAN SELF GOVERNMENT 

Organisation and structure —There is only one municipal committee in 
the district with eight wards. This municipality has a strength of eleven 
members. Nine members of the committee are elected and two Government 
officials are nominated The committee is further split up into various sub¬ 
committees such as the finance sub-committee, the octroi sub-committee, 
the education sub-committee, the building sub-committee, the works sub¬ 
committee, the public health and sanitation sub-committee and the vehicles 
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sub-committee. From time to time special sub-committees are constituted 
to perform special works. Now this municipal committee has its own 
elected president and a vice-president for its house. Out of nine elected 
members one occupies the reserved seat of the scheduled castes. Each ward 
in the municipal area is represented by one member except the Dharog 
ward which has an additional seat reserved for the scheduled castes. 

Powers and duties—The Punjab Municipal Act of 1911, as amended 
up to 1948, has been applied to this committee. Ail powers and duties 
applicable to Chamba conditions are being exercised as provided in that 
Act and the byelaws and rules made thereunder. 

Secretary, Municipal Committee—His duties include superintendence 
of his office and the work connected with various departments except the 
Public Health Department. He conducts the correspondence of the 
committee and does all things, including maintenance and inspection of 
accounts, excepting those relating to the Public Health Department, 
necessary for carrying out the work of the municipality subject to the 
provisions of the Municipal Act, and the byelaws and the rules framed 
thereunder, and to the orders of the president. He is authorised to 
disburse fixed salaries of the sanctioned establishment and to sanction 
expenditure up to twenty rupees on any piece of work provided the 
aggregate sum of such expenditure does not exceed one hundred rupees in 
a month. He attends the general meetings of the committee and those of 
the various sub-committees, and is responsible for recording resolutions at 
these meetings. The management of the municipal gardens, parks, road 
side trees, markets, municipal ofhce and town halls and all other municipal 
property not specified elsewhere rests on him. 

Financial resources—The major source of income to the committee is 
the octroi which amounted to Rs,1,15,000 during the year 1960-61. The 
income from other sources stood at Rs. 15,400 during the same year. The 
table given below, containing figures of the annual budget for the year 1960-61 
presents a birds-eye-view of various sources of income and different heads 
of expenditure of the municipal committee 


Income 


SI. 

No 

Items 

Income 

1. 

Interest on unearmarked investments 

Rs. 

3,450.00 

2. 

Miscellaneous unclassified receipts 

Rs. 

300.00 

8. 

B-Tax and licencing department {iii’i octroi 

Rs. 1.15.000.00 

4 

Show tax 

Rs. 

4,500.00 

5. 

Tax on animals 

Rs. 

250.00 

6. 

Rent of stalls 

Rs. 

5,000.00 

7. 

Tehebazari fee 

Rs. 

1,000.00 

8. 

Meat market rent 

Rs. 

600.00 

9. 

Slaughter house fees and revenue. 

Rs. 

300.00 

10. 

Licence under section 197 of the Act 

Rs. 

1,000.00 


Total 

Rs. 

1,31,400.00 


Opening balance. 

Rs. 

61,691.75 


Grand total. 

Rs. 

1,93,091-75 


Note : A sum of Rs. 64,900 was received by the committee as grant-in- 
aid from the Government for the construction of a rest-house on the 
plan side. For previous years’ income and expenditure see appendix 
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Expenditure 


SI. 

No. 

Items 

Expenditure 

1. 

A-general. 

Rs. 24,699 

2. 

B-Tax and licensing department (III) octroi. 

Rs. 22,456 

3. 

C-Municipal properties Ill-gardens and roadside 



trees. 

Rs. 7,020 

4. 

D-Public safety and convenience. 

Rs. 25,000 

5. 

Ill-Fire. 

Rs. 7,933 

6. 

IV-Ponds. 

Rs. 685 

7. 

II-Education. 

Rs. 1,520 

8. 

4-Public health. 

Rs. 1,972 

9. 

C-Infant welfare. 

Rs. 1,908 

10. 

D. Vaccination. 

Rs. 320 

11. 

F-Conservancy. I-Removals. 

Rs. 32,950 

12. 

II-Disposals. 

Rs. 510 

13. 

G-Drainage. 

Rs. 5,000 

14. 

H-Control of food supplies. 

Rs. 500 

15. 

ll-Slaughter house. 

Rs. 100 

16. 

IV-Public analyst. 

Rs. 500 

17. 

5-Water supply. 

Rs. 3,750 

18. 

6-Veterinary. 

Rs. 230 

19. 

7-Municipal work. 

Rs. 1,580 

20. 

C-Streets. 

Rs. 3,500 

21. 

Flood and fire damages. 

Rs. 6,000 

22. 

9-Suspense account. 

Rs. 1,100 

23. 

Additional funds. 

Rs. 16,051 


Total 

Rs. 1,65,684 


Special achievements 


All roads in the town, with a total length of about 81,000 feet were 
kachcha. In 1953 the committee took up the improvement work of these roads 
in addition to their usual maintenance. Now 26,000 feet of roads have been 
metalled and tarred and about 9,300 feet paved. The rest of the length, 
falling under approach roads to the town, within the municipal limits, is also 
being taken up for improvement. The town being a hill station, its natural 
slope facilitates drainage. The drains constructed in the State-regime still 
constitute the principal drainage system. The municipal committee has also 
added some drains of various types keeping in view the discharge of water 
during heavy rains. Since 1954, it has constructed about 20,000 running feet 
of new drains in the town besides maintaining about 34,000 feet of old drains. 
At present, about fiteen miles of pukka and open drains are in use. 

The Electrical Department, in the district,is under the Himachal Pradesh, 
Public Works Department. There are three hundred and fifty-seven electric 
points as street light-points in the town, installed by the committee for public 
convenience. 


TOWN PLANNING AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

For want of technical personnel, no regular town-planning has so far 
been practised, although effort is made to observe some system in the expan¬ 
sion of the Chamba town and the other existing townships. Public health 
within the municipal area is receiving greater attention now than before. 
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RURAL SELF GOVERNMENT 

Panchayats 

History-The history of panchayats in this district is not very old. 
Nevertheless the seed of decentralised democracy popularly known as the 
system of panchayats had been sown and had taken roots in the soil of the 
erstwhile Chamba State under the Chamba State Panchayat Act passed in 2002 
Bikrami corresponding to 1945 A. D., and, the tender plant had been deve¬ 
loping rather slowly and in a disorganised and precarious manner under the 
shadow of monarchy in the State. After the merger of the State into Himachal 
Pradesh, about fifty-four village panchayats were organised in the district and 
these continued to function under the Punjab Panchayat Act, 1939, as extended 
to Himachal Pradesh in 1948, till their abolition on the thirty-first of July, 
1953, vide notification No. CS. 92-50/53. These panchayats were far from 
satisfactory for a variety of reasons, such as the irrational territorial limits, 
absence of sufficient popular element, lack of financial resources, combination 
of judicial and executive functions, etc. etc. Therefore, in keeping with the 
directive principles of the Constitution, and the demands of the changed times, 
the Himachal Pradesh Panchayat Raj Act was passed in the vear 1952,based on 
sounder principles including adult suffrage and rationalised territorial limits 
co-extensive with the patwar circles. Thus eighty-four gram panchayats, 
covering 4,479 villages, were formed in the first instance. In many cases the 
patwar circles were themselves irrational in territorial extent and this defect 
was removed and the patwar circles reorganised at the first regular land 
settlement of the district. As a result, the panchayat circles had, in their 
turn, to be reorganised again. The latest position of the number of the 
panchayats is as follows :— 


Serial 

number 

Kind of panchayats 

Tahsil/Sub-tahsil 

Number 

1. 

Gram Panchayat 

Chamba 

36 



Chaurah 

40 



Bhattiyat 

30 



Pangi 

10 



Brahmaur 

14 



Total :— 

130 

2. 

Nvaya Panchayat 

Chamba 

36 



Chaurah 

40 



Bhattiyat 

29 



Pangi 

10 



Brahamaur 

14 



Total :— 

129 

3. 

Tahsil Panchavats 

Chamba 

1 



Chaurah 

1 



Bhattiyat 

1 



Pangi 

1 



Brahmaur 

1 



Total:— 

5 


Executive and Judicial functions were separated by the establishment of 
nyaya panchayats for Judicial work. On the executive side, a three-tier 
structure was envisaged under the Act, comprising the gram panchayat, the 
tahsil panchayat, and the zila panchayat, and, in addition to the general 
administrative and civil functions, certain duties concerning development work 
were made the responsibility of the executive panchayats, the judicial ones 
being entrusted with purely judicial duties. Further, the Himachal Pradesh 
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Panchayt Raj Act provides for the establishment of conciliation boards or 
samjhanta samities in each gram sabha. The object is to offer, through the 
gram panchayat an opportunity to the parties concerned to make amicable 
settlement of their civil disputes and criminal cases before they seek remedy 
in the nyaya panchayats. These conciliation boaids try to bring the parties to 
agreed settlement within a period of three months from the date of institution 
of an application for compromise. With the enforrement of the Himachal 
Pradesh Territorial Councils Act, 1957, and the emergence of the Territorial 
Council, on the abolition of the Legislature, after the conversion of Himachal 
Pradesh from part ‘C’ State into a centrally administered Union Territory, the 
zila panchayats were abolished because the power and functions of these 
bodies were merged into those of the Territorial Council. 

Organisation and structure—The basic entity in the organisation and 
structure of rural self Government is the gram sabha which means the 
entire adult population of the territorial limits fixed by notification for each 
gram sabha, adult meaning, under the law for the purpose, every male 
and female who has completed twenty-one years of age. Every gram sabha 
elects the executive body, namel}', the gram panchayat, and also the judicial 
one, viz., nyaya panchayat, iox \is area. In the gram panchayat a. certain 
number of seats is reserved each for the scheduled castes and the women, 
though the electorate is joint The system of election is based on adult 
franchise. The number of the members of a gram panchayat varies between 
seven and twenty-five, as specified bj-the competent authority in addition 
to the president and the vice-president. A nyaya panchayat consists of 
fifteen members out of whom at least one-fifth should be able to record 
the proceedings in Hindi. The term of office of every member of the 
gram panchayat as well as the nyaya panchayat lasts ordinarily for three 
years. For each tahsil or sub-tahsil there is a tahsil panchayat. The 
number of the members varies from ten to forty, as may be prescribed. 
Under the law and rules, as they, stand today, the tahsil panchayat is 
constituted of (a) members appointed by the State Government either by 
name or by official designation, (b) elected members, one member being 
returned by each gram panchayat, municipal committee and notified area 
committee of the tahsil as its representative; provided that the number 
of the appointed members does not exceed twenty-five per cent of the total 
number of members of the tahsil panchayat. The term of office of the 
members of the tahsil panchayats is also three years. 

Officials of the panchayats —Every gram panchayat has a wholetime 
secretary who maintains the records of the gram panchayat as well as the 
nyaya panchayat. The secretaries are given intensive training on various 
subjects connected with their duties. The tahsil panchayats have the power to 
appoint their own staff, but, because of their present poverty in financial 
resources, only a part time secretary is being maintained for the present. 
Everv gram panchayat has a chowkidar too. The chowkidar is not merely a 
watchman as whould appear from the designation of the post. He is, in addition, 
the process server, the messenger, and the general factotum at the lowest- 
rung. 

Panchayat sammelans {Panchayat conferences) 

At the tahsil and the district levels, panchayat conferences called 
panchayat sammelans, are held periodically, and provide an opportunity to the 
office bearers to meet and discuss their problems and exchange their views. 
These sammelans, further, provide a teaching forum to tha office bearers of the 
gram and nyaya panchayats through lectures which are delivered on these 
occasions by departmental officers on various subjects. 
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Powers and duties—The compulsory duties of the panchayats are such, 
for example, as the construction, repair, maintenance and lighting of public 
street; medical relief; sanitation including curative and preventive measures in 
respect of infectious diseases and epidemics; upkeep, protection and supervision 
of any building or other property which may belong to the grawi or 
which may be transferred to it for management; registration of births, deaths 
and marriages; removal of encroachments on public streets, public places and 
property vested in the gram sabha' regulation of places for the disposal of the 
dead bodies of human beings and animals and of other offensive articles; 
regulation of fairs and markets except those managed by the State 
Government; establishment and maintenance of primary schools for boys 
and girls; establishment, management and care of common grazing 
grounds and land for the common benefit of the persons residing within 
the punch ay at-'innsdiciion', construction, repair and maintenance of public 
wells, tanks and ponds for the supply of water for drinking; washing and 
bathing purposes; regulation of the construction of new buildings; assisting the 
development of agriculture, commerce and industry; taking steps to prevent 
fire and rendering assistance in extinguishing fire and protecting life and 
property when fire occurs; maintenance of such records relating to cattle- 
census, population and other statistics as may be prescribed; maternity and 
child welfare; allotment of places for storing manure; maintenance and control 
of waste, water channels and drinking places; managing the panchayat forests 
according to the rules made in this behalf; maintenance of all those roads, 
water courses and hydro-electric installation the management of which has 
been undertaken by the panchayat with the sanction of the State Government; 
necessary financial or labour contribution for the construction of public roads, or 
water courses within the gram sabha area under the development programme of 
the State Government; filling in of insanitary depressions and levelling of land; 
and fulfilling any other duty or obligation imposed by any other law on a 
gram sabha. 

The discretionary functions include planting and maintaining trees at the 
sides of public streets and in other public places; improving breeding and 
medical treatment of cattle and prevention of diseases in them; organising a 
village volunteer force for watch and ward, for assisting the gram panchayat 
and the nyaya panchayat in the discharge of their functions and for the service 
of summons and notices issued by them; assisting and advising agriculturists in 
obtaining and distributing among them of Government loans, in the repayment 
thereof, in the liquidation of old debts and generally in the establishment of a 
sound credit system according to law; development of co-operation and 
establishment of improved seeds and implement stores; relief against famine 
or other calamities; making representation to the tahsil panchayat for perfor¬ 
mance by it of such functions in relation to the area within the jurisdiction of 
the gram sabha as is beyond the powers of the gram sabha] extension of the 
abadi, establishment and maintenance of an akhara or a club for physical 
exercise e.g., wrestling or other place for recreation and games; regulating the 
collection, removal and disposal of manure and sweepings; prohibiting or 
regulating the curing, tanning and dyeing of skins and hides within two 
hundred and twenty yards of the abadi] setting up organisations to promote 
goodwill and social harmony between different communities; dealing with 
public radio sets and gramophones and other measures of public utility 
calculated to promote the moral, social and material wellbeing or convenience 
of the villagers; construction of food storages; and the doing of anything the 
expenditure on which is declared by the State Government, or by the prescribed 
authority, with the sanction of the State Government, to be an appropriate 
charge on the fund of the gram sabha. 
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A gram panchayat may make to the proper authority any representation 
concerning the welfare of the persons residing within its jurisdiction and any 
recommendation as to the appointment, transfer or dismissal of a guard of the 
Forest Department, a Patwari, a lambardar or a chovvkidar serving in any area 
within the jurisdiction of such gram panchayat. The gram panchavat may 
also make a recommendation as to the grant of trees for the construction of a 
house or for fuel, the grant of a loan or subsidy for economic betterment, the 
grant of a license for possessing a fire-arm and for shooting, and the grant of a 
nautor land for cultivation, to any applicant residing within its jurisdiction. 
Beside these, the panchayats are free to take up works designed to promote 
the uplift of the villagers. Moreover, the panchayats are the executing agency 
of many development works done in their areas. It has been decided that 
small works like construction of school buildings, water channels, ponds, 
sources of drinking water etc. should be executed through panchayats and not 
through contractors. The Administration has, further, taken the following 
steps to make these bodies effective :— 

(1) All heads of departments in the Administration have been desired 
to give due weight to the recommendations of panchayats. 

{2j Supervision in the matter of the distribution of foodgrains has been 
entrusted to the panchayats 

(3) Distribution of timber is made through the panchayats. 

(4) /Vatttor lands are granted generally on the recommendations of the 
panchayats, 

(5) Panchayats are being encouraged to establish ^a>;cAayaMorests and 
common grazing lands for the benefit of the residents of their aieas 
by giving them necessary land, plants and technical aid etc. 

Nyaya panchayats 

The nyaya panchayats stand vested with criminal, civil and revenue 
powers. Civil and revenue suits up to a pecuniary value of one hundred 
rupees can be entertained and adjudicated by them. On the criminal side, 
offences cognizable by these jftnnc/iaya/s comprise sections 160, 172, 174, 178, 
228, 264, 267, 277, 279, 283, 285, 286, 288, 289, 290, 294, 323, 336, 341, 352, 
354, 358, 403, 406, 411, 417, 426, 492, 497, 498, 504 506, 509, 510 etc., of the 
Indian Penal Code. Offences under the Cattle Trespass Act, the Vaccination 
Act and the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals •A.ct, are also triable by the 
nyaya panchayats, and, on conviction, they may sentence an accused to a fine 
not exceeding rupees one hundered. Nyaya panchayats can also entertain and 
determine, applications for maintenance under section 488 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. Power under this section has been given to tht panchayats 
in view of the special local conditions. 

Security for keeping the peace —Nyaya panchayats have powers to 
take a surecy for keeping the peace if they have reason to believe that 
there is apprehension of breach of peace or disturbance in public 
tranquillity in their areas. Nyaya panchayats have exclusive cognizance 
over certain offences which have been precluded from the jurisdiction of 
the courts. The appearance of lawyers before nyaya panchayats is 
forbidden by law in order to save the simple people of the villages from 
burdensome payments of fees and from intricate proceedings. For the 
hearing and trial of every case, suit and other proceeding, a bench of five 
panches is constituted and the opinion of the majority prevails. The Act 
provides for an opportunity for any aggrieved person to file an appeal 
before the full bench of the panc'ixy.it. An application for revision can 
also be filed in the court of the competent judge/magistrate. 
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Financial resources —Owing to the poor economic condition of the 
people, the panchayats have not yet taken recourse, except on a small scale, to 
the imposition of the various taxes for which they have got the power under 
the Act. In order to help panchayats financially in their initial stages, the 
Administration has given them various grants-in-aid to meet their establish¬ 
ment-charges and the expenses on various developmental activities like the 
construction of panchayat houses {panchayat ghars) and the purchase of tools 
and implements etc. The following table will giv^e a picture of the various 
grants-in-aid given to panchayats under both plan and non-plan heads, during 
the Second Plan period, the First Plan figures having been omitted for 
brevity : — 

Non Plan 


Serial 

Name of scheme 1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

Number 







1. 

Local rate at 20% 
of the land revenue. 

9,200 

10,102 

33,930 

15,776 

56,703 

2. 

Chowkidar agency. 

10,200 

14,525 

15,120 

19,440 

21,396 


Total ;— 

19,400 

24,627 

49,050 

35,216 

78,099 



Plan 

1. 

Supply of tools and 
implements. 

37,689 

22,000 

48,000 



2. 

Training of personnel. 


2,100 

25,900 

8,772 

7,740 

3. 

Construction of 






panchayat ghars. 


40,000 

25,000 

15,000 

55,000 

4. 

Organisation of 
panchayat sammelans. 


2,664 


3,870 


5. 

Purchase of stationary 






for panchayats. 


3,655 

5,160 

2,580 

2,580 

6. 

Pay of panchayat 
secretaries. 

42,887 

49,492 

46,580 

57,075 

67,130 

7. 

Printing of pamphlets 
etc. 


2,220 

3,828 




Total80,576 1 

1,22,131 

1,54,468 

87,297 

1,32,450 


Special achievements 


In the Chamba district one hundred and twenty-nine nyaya panchayats 
working. The following details will give a picture of cases filed before and 
decided by the nyaya panchayats of the district during 1959-60 :— 


Number 
the year 

of suits filed during 

Number of suits decided 

Balance 


367 

Civil Suits 

272 

95 


675 

Criminal Cases 

509 

166 


Socio-economic reforms 


Besides undertaking other developmental activities with the help of the 
Administration and their own resources in the form of shramdan and cash 
panchayats have helped to better the social status of untouchables in their 
areas. Through their meetings, panchayat sammelans and special drives on 
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particular occasions, like untouchability week, panchayats have made 
appreciable efforts to foster a sense of equality among all sections of the people. 
The best gram panchayat in the sense of excellent work in eradicating untouch¬ 
ability in the district has been awarded a prize of five hundred rupees. ' The 
panchayats have been taking quite an active part in the celebration of occasions 
of national importance, in the organisation of campaigns and drives for the 
stepping up of food production and in the mass-plantations during van 
mahotsavas. The following statistics give an idea of some of their achievements 
and activities. 


Details of achievements 

During the 
First Plan 
period 

During the 
Second Plan 
period 

Construction of panchayat ghars {panchayat 



houses). 

2 

16 

Construction of clubs and akharas. 

8 

13 

Construction of roads. 

93 miles. 

665J miles. 

Construction of school paths. 

12 miles. 

Buildings constructed. 

14 

110 

Bowlies (sources of spring water) constructed. 

69 

1,053 

Bowlies repaired. 

38 

1,794 

Bowlies cleaned. 

1,036 

3,592 

Culverts constructed. 

12 

81 

Trees planted. 

9,321 

44,820 

Manure pits constructed. 

2,605 

5,367 

Fairs managed. 

16 


Dispensaries opened. 

3 

t.. 

Tanks constructed. 

3 

22 

Wells constructed. 

1 


Panihars. 

s 

180 

Roads repaired. 


311 miles 

Village paths constructed. 

... 

134f miles 

Village paths repaired. 


467 miles 

Water channels constructed. 


miles 

Water channels cleaned. 


224| miles 





CHAPTER XV 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

No particular system or arrangement conducted or patronised by the 
State in the ancient, the medieval and the early modern times is traceable in 
history or legend. Broadly speaking, the pattern of things obtaining during 
these periods was that young men desirous of learning, which usually related to 
the fields of religion, and, later, astrology, medicine etc., became disciples of 
those learned in these lines, and, in this private and personal arrangement of 
preceptor and pupil, knowledge was handed down from generation to genera¬ 
tion. 

Western education 

There appeared, in 1863, a regular primary school, in the Chamba town, 
when Major Blair Reid, a British officer, was engaged, as the Superintendent ot 
the then princely State, in modernising the State administration all round. This 
primary school has not only risen progressively to its present height of a higher 
secondary school, but has also marked the %-ery beginnings of the modern style 
of education in what was formerly the Chamba State and is now the Chamba 
district. By 1906, the town had an anglo-vernacular midcls school maintained 
by the Church of Scotland Mission, in addition to a high school, run by the 
State, which was what the above mentioned primary school had blossonied into 
several years earlier. Besides, there was, by 1906, in the Chamba town, a 
State girl school, and two girl schools maintained by the mission with grant-in- 
aid from the State, in which schools the girl students were taught not only to 
read and write but also to sew and embroider. While the town had, by 1906, 
reached this well developed stage in organised education, there was. even then, 
almost no school education in the rural areas, there being, even as late as that 
year, but a small pretence of a poorly attended school in Chaurah under the State 
control. It was not before the year 1922 or so that the establishment of 
regular schools in the villages received mentionable attention in the shape of 
some regular schools that were opened in the rural areas. The Muslims of the 
Chamba district had started an Islamia school in the mosque in the Chamba 
town where Quranic and other religious education w'as imparted with stress on 
Arabic and Persian. Urdu was generally in vogue, being the court language. 
The Hindus had started a Sanatan Dharam Pathshala to teach Hindi and 
Sanskrit. 

By the time of the merger of the State into Himachal Pradesh in 1948, 
the number of schools had increased very largely, and the new regime inherited 
many educational institutions from the princely State as showm in appendix 
XIX. 


For higher education, the rulers of Chamba provided encouragement 
through stipends and scholarships, to those who wanted to join colleges outside 
the State, there being no college within the State. The position of the educa¬ 
tional institutions by the end of I960 was as given in the next page. 
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Scholars ... ... 10,614 
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The degree college was started on the twenty-eighth April, 1958. This 
college is affiliated to the Punjab University and is a co-educational institution. 

The inspection of schools is carried out by a District Inspector of Schools 
with his headquarters at Chamba proper. He is assisted, in the inspection work, 
by three Assistant District Inspectors of Schools. To facilitate the inspection 
work each Assistant District Inspector of Schools is stationed at the tahsil 
headquarters. 

The functions of the District Inspector of Schools include;-(a) inspection of 
schools and allotment of budget; (b) submission of construction-proposals; 
(c) maintenance of record pertaining to teachers; and (d) maintenance of 
statistics relating to educational activities in the district. 

LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

The following comparison between the available literacy-statistics will 
give an idea of the growth of literacy;— 


Percentage of 

Year Population Literates literates on total 

population 



Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

1901 

127,834 

66,474 

61,360 

2,624 

2,524 

100 

2.1 

3.8 

0.2 

1911 

135,873 

70,612 

65,261 

2,485 

2,407 

78 

1.8 

3.4 

0.1 

1921 

141,867 

74,230 

67,637 

3,238 

3,064 

174 

2.3 

4.1 

0.3 

1931 

146,870 

76,059 

70,811 

4,610 

4,269 

341 

3.14 

5.61 

0.49 

1941 

168,938 

88,759 

80,179 

6,390 

5,516 

874 

3,78 

6 21 

1.09 

1951 

♦17,551 

9,114 

8,437 

734 

580 

154 

4.18 

6.36 

1.82 

1961 

210,406 

110,527 

99,879 

23,863 

19,407 

4,456 

11.34 

17.55 

4.56 


*In the 1951 census no overall survey of literacy would seem to have been 
conducted, what was done being limited to a mere sample survey, and the 
percentage of literacy would appear to have been worked out on the strength 
of that survey. 

The matriculates and the graduates—Matriculates and graduates do not 
seem to have been counted as distinct groups ever before. However, according 
to the latest census (1961), they number eight hundred and sixty-eight and 
sixty-three respectively. 

Spread of education among women—The spread of education among 
the members of the fair sex has been very much slower in pace than the growth 
of education among the males. Nevertheless,^ the present position is very 
encouraging indeed. There are at present the girls schools as shown in an earlier 
paragraph and, besides this, there are dozens of girl students in the local degree 
college, and quite a few in various institutions outside the district. 

Spread of education among backward classes and scheduled tribes—In 
free India special attention has been paid to the education of the backward 
classes, namely, the scheduled-caste, the scheduled-tribes, and, in the Chamba 
district too, the number of students from these classes, which previously used 
to be extremely low, has been growing progressively. Before long, under the 
impetus of this special care, these backward classes will advance more or less 
to the same front-position in education, as the others, and, till then, the special 
encouragement will be a very desirable social measure. 

GENERAL EDUC.\TION 

The number of the various educational institutions, and an account of 
the college, have been given above. Under the new orientation in the pattern 
of education, the traditional type of primary schools are being converted into 
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the basic type and, in the Chamba district, all one hundred and fifty primary 
schools have already acquired the basic complexion, two of them having been 
made into senior basic schools and the remaining one hundred and forty-eight 
in‘o junior basic schools, ity virtU" of the emphasis on earning by learning 
and learning by doing, thi basic colo iring in school education is likely, in due 
course, to prove highly b?neficial to the predominantly rural conditions that 
obtain in a hilly district like Chamba. In conformitv to the introduction of 
this modified perspective of school and college education, the orthodox type of 
high schools are getting upgraded into the new tvpe, called the higher secon¬ 
dary schools, and. already, there are, in the district, two such upgraded 
schools. 

There is, as yet. no mentionable arrangement, under the Education 
Department, for education in professional and technical lines or in the fine 
arts or in the sphere known as oriental subjects; nor is there anything yet in 
existence for the education of the handicapped. There are, however, training 
centres in professional lines run by other departments, as described under the 
respective departments. 

ADULT LITERACY AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Some good effort has been made in the cause of adult literacy by the 
community development blocks and, besides this, some special adult literacy 
campasing are also being organised. In each community development block 
there is posted a male official called the Social Education Organiser, and there 
is, in many blocks, an additional official, a lady, designated the Lady Social 
Education Organiser. Through this agency some work has been done by 
means of songs, dramas, cinema shows etc., to educate the people socially 
and also to diffuse culture among the masses. Details have been given in 
the chapter containing 'Community Development'. There is no society yet, 
worth a mention, engaged in cultural, literacy and scientific activities. Nor 
are there any cultural, literary and scientific periodicals. 

LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

There are three libraries existing in the district. Their details are 
given belew 

(a) The District Library was started on the first of January, 1959. It 
has about four thousand and five hundred books. This library is 
managed by the Education Department of Himachal Pradesh. 

(b) The Sanatan Dharam Library was established by the intelligentsia of 
the town. It is housed in a portion of the Sanatan Dharam Sabha 
building. It has about four thousand books. 

(c) The Club Library was started in 1906. It has about two thousand 
and five hundred books. 

There is a museum in the Chamba town known as the Bhuri Sin.gh 
Museum. Dr. Vogel, the then Superintendent Archaeological Survey of India, 
Northern Circle, conducted explorations in the Chamba State during the 
summer months from 1902 to 1908. He discovered important and interesting 
inscriptions of the pre-Mohamniedan period as well as the Mohammedan period 
and also many other archaeological remains which are usually not available 
in the northwestern part of the country. Special measures were necessary for 
presenting and preserving these antiquities and, therefore, a museum was 
opened in the year 1908, Some valuable paintings of the Kangra School and 
many articles of local industry and art were also added. The museum is under 
the management of the Himachal Education Department and the Principal, 
Government College, Chamba, is the e.x-officio Curator. 

There are no botanical and zoological gardens yet. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 

SURVEY OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
FACILITIES IN EARLY TIMES. 

In ancient times the population was overwhelmingly dependent upon the 
deities whose intervention they sought even in matters of health, individual 
as well as public. As the by-products of this mass practice of faith healing, 
there were quite a number of individuals who commanded adherence by their 
claim to cure through magic or through the invocation of some spirits of 
deities. Physicians practising either the ayurvedtc system or any niuniho- 
jiimbo under the garb of medicine, probably existed here and there from very 
early times. In any case, their number slowly and gradually went on increas¬ 
ing and these charlatans, quacks and some genuine pb> sicians, efficient or 
inefficient, offered the only alternative to the spirits and deities, and, in course 
of time, grew in vogue and developed into the adoption of regular medical 
means for health. By the time the first gazetteer came to be written in 1904, 
the appearance, on the scene, of modern medicine, in the shape of allopathy, 
had grown distinct enough and popular enough. The following picture emerges 
out of the account given in the old gazetteer. 

The State Medical Department was first inaugurated in 1866. The Sham 
Singh Hospital was the chief medical institution in Chamba and was built by 
the raja whose name it bore. Along with a large out-patient department, 
there were forty beds for the accommodation of in-patients and all medical 
and surgical requisites were provided on a liberal scale. The building replaced 
an older structure erected in 1875 by Colonel Blair Reid, the then British 
Superintendent of the State, which was demolished in 1891, when the Chaugan 
was being enlarged. 

The hospital staff consisted of a State surgeon with three hospital assis¬ 
tants. Dr. Barkhurdar Khan, the then State surgeon, had been in charge 
since 1868, and to his skill and devotion the prosperity and efficiency of the 
hospital were chiefly due. The subordinate staff included compounders, 
dressers and lower servants. The popularity and usefulness of the institution 
may be gauged by the following table, showing the number of new patients 
and operations for the quinquennialperiod ending 1906 : — 


Years 

Total number of 
new patients 


Total number of 
operations 

1902 

11,720 


494 

1903 

10,696 


494 

1904 

9,681 


418 

1905 

10,935 


559 

1906 

9,727 


421 


As the population of the capital was only six thousand, these figures 
show that patients came in considerable number from the outlying parts of 
the State. 

Dr. W.S. Robertson, in 1920, organised an indoor department and an 
operation room. 
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Medical attendance to the needy patients, at their residences in the 
town was provided free of charge by the medical officers attached to the 
hospital. 

By way of special facilities for female patients, a room was reserved, to 
begin with, in the general hospital and a dai was posted to look after the 
females. A regular separate female section started functioning in 1935 with a 
few beds for maternitv cases. A lady doctor was put incharage of this 
section. In 1947, a lady doctor, a State stipendiary during the period of 
training, was also posted in this section. 

The state also maintained a dispensary at Tisa —the headquarters of the 
Chaurah wizarat optned in 1881. It was under the charge of a hospital 
assistant and had a record of 3,372 patients and one hundred and seventy- 
eight operations in 1906. 

The table given in appendix XX shows the working of the Vaccination 
branch of the medical department, which was also under the control of the 
State surgeon. The table contains vaccination statistics for the post-merger 
period also. Vaccination was made compulsory in 1876 and the State was 
thereafter altogether free from the scourge of smallpox. Sporadic cases of 
the disease were occasionally imported from without, but there was no epidemic 
after the enforcement of vaccination. One Chief Vaccinator and three 
vaccinators were responsible for carrying out primary vaccination and 
re-vaccination throughout the State. 

The entire cost of the Medical Department was borne by the State and in 
1906 it amounted to Rs, 12,520. 

The Church of Scotland Mission also maintained a dispensary in Chamba, 
in which 6,080 new patients were treated in 1906 with three hundred and eighty- 
three operations. Every year extensive medical missionary tours were also 
made throughout the State, during which a large amount of medical and 
surgical work was done. In addition, in 1906, the services of a trained 
European nurse had for the previous ten years been at the disposal of all who 
required them, especially in midwifery cases. The whole cost of this medical 
work was borne by the mission. 

The position of hospitals and dispensaries, both allopathic and ayurvedic, 
in the tahsils was as follows :— 

Chuari—A dispensary was started here in the beginning of the present 
century, by posting a doctor, a compounder and a hospital attendant. 

Brahmaur—A seasonal dispensary for the summer months used to func¬ 
tion here. Originally it was under the charge of a vaid who was assisted in 
his work by a compounder and a hospital attendant. In 1936 a medical officer 
was put in charge of this unit, and he used to come to Chamba after arranging 
medical aid and sanitation arrangements in the Mani Mahesyafra. 

Tisa—This unit started functioning near about 1864. Due to shortage of 
doctors, a compounder was in charge of this unit and gradually a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon was posted there. From 1936 onwards a doctor came to be conti¬ 
nuously posted there. 

Pangi—A seasonal dispensary started functioning at Kilar in Pangi near 
about 1880. A vaid and a compounder were posted there and the raja also used 
to take with him a medical officer during his visit to Pangi in summer months. 
In 1942, a doctor was given charge of this unit, and he was assisted by a 
compounder, a bhisii and a hospital attendant. From 1942 to 1947, a doctor 
had been staying there throughout the year. Later on, however, tbe doctor 
was posted for summer months only. 
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Ayurvedic dispensaries 

Formerly there was only one qualified Vaid Vachaspati, but the strength 
of qualified vaids was increased to five before merger. They were all working 
in the interior of the State i.e. at Sihunta (the oldest ayurvedic dispensary) 
Raj pur, Tundi, Kihar and Bathri. 

Two locally trained vaids were also on the establishment of the Medical 
Department for treating patients free of charge at their residences in the 
Chamba town and in the adjoining villages. 

The leprosy asylum at Sarol, said to be one of the oldest institutions of 
its kind in India, was organised by the Missionaries in the middle of the last 
century and lepers were then paid four rupees per month as diet money. The 
asylum was taken over by the State in 1936 and since then it has been wholly 
under State management. It usually had about twenty inmates, of whom more 
than half were supported by the Mission. In 1937, four locally trained leprosy- 
clinic-assistants were posted in leprosy clinics opened in the interior of the 
district for carrying out an anti-leprosy campaign. 

Rural sanitation 

It was casually looked after by the hospital staff whenever they happened 
to be on tour. The Chamba State, at a very early date, initiated a policy of 
training its own people in the medical profession by giving them stipends and 
financial aid to meet incidental expenditure, in order properly to staff the 
medical institutions in the State. This policy eased considerably the position of 
procurement of qualified staff for the dispensaries. At the time of the merger 
of the Chamba State into Himachal Pradesh in 1948, the strength of the 
medical establishment comprised Chief Medical Officer one. Assistant Surgeons 
two. Lady Sub-Assistant Surgeons, two and Sub-Assistant Surgeons three. 

VITAL STATISTICS 


General standard of health 

During the pre-merger days, births and deaths were recorded by 
pargana kardars into separate registers in their respective parganas. They 
used to send a copy of the entries made therein every month to the office of the 
then Chief Medical O.fficer of the State, w'ho used to file the same for record in 
his office. In the town the vital statistics w ere recorded by mohaldars. The 
maintenance of the record of vital statistics was found useful even in those days 
for determining the rates of birth and death. Later, the registration of births 
and deaths came to be carried out by the chowkidars in two separate registers. 
Entries were made by them, for their respective areas, under the signatures of 
the village headman. The registers were submitted weekly to the police station, 
in whose jurisdiction the villages fell. The particulars were posted by the 
police clerk in a separate register and submitted in a monthly consolidated 
report, through the Superintendent of Police or direct to the District Medical 
Officer. 

Now the births and deaths are required to be reported by the secretary of 
each village panchayat to the District Pattchayai Officer who transmits the same 
to the District Medical Officer. A consolidated report of sex, age, disease and 
causes of death for the district, is compiled in the Office of the District Medical 
Officer and sent every month to the Director of Health Services, Himachal 
Pradesh, who sends the provincial return to the Director General of Health 
Services, Government of India, New Delhi. 
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The following statistical table will serve to give an idea of births and 
deaths, with ratio per annum per thousand, in the Chamba town :— 


Year 

Population 

Ratio per annum per thousand 



under re- 

Births 


Deaths 



gistration 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Total 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1891-95 (average) 

5905 

7.21 

6.54 

13.75 

10.23 

10.60 

10.42 

1895-99 (average) 

5905 

8.57 

6.80 

15.37 

11.04 

11 75 

11.39 

1900-04 (average) 

6000 

10.63 

8.66 

19.29 

11.16 

12.16 

11.66 

1905-09 (average) 
1910-11 to 1914-15 

6000 

14.87 

17.47 

32.34 

18.58 

26.52 

22.56 

(average) 

1915-16 to 1919-20 

5523 

18.54 

19.48 

38.02 

18.98 

27.35 

23.17 

(average) 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

5523 

10.85 

8.14 

18.99 

14.84 

9.13 

11.98 

(average) 

1925-26 to 1929-30 

5639 

10.76 

7.49 

9.12 

7.49 

5.26 

6.37 

(average) 

1930-31 to 1934-35 

5668 

8.59 

6.74 

7.66 

7.18 

5 44 

6.31 

(average) 

1935-36 to 1939-40 

6219 

7.92 

6.59 

7.25 

6.17 

5.98 

6.7 

(average) 

1940-41 to 1944-45 

6219 

8.26 

6.33 

7.29 

6.33 

5.66 

5.99 

(average) 

1945-46 to 1947-48 

6521 

11.24 

11.00 

11.12 

5.6 

4.33 

4.96 

(average) 

1952-53 

6597 

8.82 

9.9 

9 36 

1.52 

1.9 

1.71 

176214 

0.81 

0.81 

1.62 

0.45 

0.25 

0.70 

1953-54 

176365 

2 35 

2.24 

4.59 

1.42 

1.40 

2.82 

1954-55 

178421 

6.62 

5.51 

12.13 

4.42 

4.39 

8.81 

1955-56 

179132 

9.49 

7.93 

17.42 

6.23 

3.10 

9.33 

1956-57 

179842 

7.52 

6.05 

13.57 

4.20 

3.65 

7.85 

1957-58 

180920 

6.85 

5.62 

12.47 

3 44 

3.06 

6.50 

1958-59 

181632 

4 98 

5.11 

10.09 

3.19 

3.02 

6.21 

1959-60 

183191 

10.22 

9.26 

19.48 

5.01 

4.29 

9.30 

1960-61 

184171 

8.55 

8 35 

16.90 

4.95 

4.74 

9.69 


Important causes of mortality 

The two tables given below contain the available statistics concerning the 
causes of death ;— 

Table No. I 


Years 

Causes of deaths and respective numbers of the dead 


Cholera Fever Small pox 

1891-95 (average) 


88 

1895-99 (average) 


28 

1900-04 (average) 


14 

1005-09 (average) 


24 

1910-11 to 1914-15 (average) 

13 

1915-16 to 1919-20 (average) 

24 

1920-21* 


... 


• Not available 
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Years Causes of deaths and respective numbers of the dead 

Cholera Fever Small-pox 


29 

10 

22 

20 

22 

38 
32 

43 4 

39 

51 2 

31 

48 

48 

40 

44 
54 

45 
31 

46 

47 
22 
51 
27 

9 29 8 

12 
7 
6 





Table No. II 








Name of 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

diseases. 

S. 

D. 

S. D. 

S. 

u. 

b. 

D. 

S. 

D. 

S. 

D. 

1. Pneumonia. 

1553 

6 

1693 6 

3272 

5 

3135 


3726 

3 

3556 

6 

2. Malaria. 

3. Dysentery and 

5470 

... 

5502 ... 

8385 

1 

8044 

... 

5703 

... 

5070 

... 

Diarrhoea. 

2164 

8 

2772 1 

2766 

1 

4185 

1 

5473 

2 

5242 

8 

4. Entric fever. 

154 

4 

160 9 

284 

3 

251 

2 

505 

2 

425 

5 

5. Skin diseases. 

972 


1314 ... 

1392 

• •• 

2306 

... 

2575 

... 

3612 


6. Anaemia 

... 

... 

24 ... 

362 

• •• 

331 

... 

202 

... 

246 


7. Small-pox. 

134 

is 

62 19 


««. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


8. Cholera. 


. tm 

22 5 



• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 


9. Dipthena, 

4 

2 

2 1 

10 

1 

8 

1 

3 

2 

15 


10. Measles. 

16 


37 ... 

17 

... 

9 

... 

17 

... 

16 


11. Typhus. 



. 

20 


10 

... 

13 

... 

13 


12. Influenza, 

13. Whooping 

... 

... 

. 


... 

20 

... 

... 

... 

2277 


cough. 

48 

1 

45 ... 

24 

-1 


40 

-1—II 

18 



Conld. 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1938- 39 

1939- 40 

1940- 41 

1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 


N.B. S“Sei 2 ure. D=-Death. 
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Diseases common in the district 

The climate of the district, as a whole, is salubrious. The malaria fever 
which, in the past, attacked very heavily, especially in the Bhattiyat tahsil, 
has almost disappeared now from the whole of the district because of intensive 
spraving with D.D.T. and other measures under the National Malaria 
Eradication Programme. 

Goitre is considerably noticeable in the people coming from the Jasaur 
and the Baira parganas in Chaurah tahsil, the Sach pargana in the Pangi 
sub-tahsil, the Tundah area in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil and Saho, Kiri, Lilh 
and Belaj in the Chamba tahsil. In the other parts of the district, the 
incidence of goitre is very little. It is not accompanied by cretinism. 
Treatment is usually sought on account of a tumour in the neck causing 
unsightly looks. 

The incidence of venereal disease Isyphilis) is the heaviest in the Chaurah 
tahsil, ranging from forty-five to fifty-four per cent of the total samples of blood 
tested, and the least in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, viz. four to eight per cent of 
the samples of blood tested. 

Leprosy is to be found in various parts of the district, more in some 
places and less in others. From a sample survey conducted, some years ago, 
incidence worked out at five patients per one thousand people. All varieties of 
leprosy are seen in the patients seeking treatment. 

The staple diet of the people is maize. Indigestion and bowel-complaints 
are common and many patients seeking admission into the hospitals suffer from 
appendicular abscess. Symptoms of mal-nutrition, especially pellagra and night 
blindness, are not unoften seen in the patients dealt with by the outpatient 
department as well as those admitted in the wards. The incidence of pellagra 
is very high in pargana Rajnagar. The disease is due to the deficiency of 
vitamin B (P.P. Factor) in the diet. Night blindness is due to the shortage of 
vitamin A and is seen in certain villages, such as those round about Kakira, 
Considerably large number of the people look poorly fed and not well built. 
This, however, is not the general picture. 

The incidence of tuberculosis is 2.20 per cent as worked out from the 
sample survey carried out in the town as also in the villages within fiv'e 
miles-radius of the Chamba town. An analysis of pargana-wise 
patients, admitted in the sanatorium at Chamba, reveals that the largest 
number of cases admitted in the hospital are from the town. Whether this 
larger contribution of the patients by the town is attributable to the heavier 
incidence of the disease there or to the easier access to the sanatorium, which is 
situated beside the town, is not clear enough in the light of the limited survey 
that has so far been possible in the rural areas. Nevertheless the likelihood 
of the incidence being heavier in the town does exist. The next largest number 
of patients comes from the villages in pargana Rajnagar, pargana Jhund, 
sub-tahsil Brahmaur and tahsil Chaurah, in that order. 

Other chest-diseases, such as pneumonia, bronchitis and asthma, are 
also fairly common. Incidence of hydatid-cyst in lung and liver is also rather 
high, because the people are mostly owners of sheep and goats, to guard the 
flocks of which they keep dogs and this disease is caused by taenia 
echinochocus, a worm found in the dogs. Stone in bladder and kidney is 
also quite common. Usually multiple stones are found in the kidney and in 
many cases they are bilateral. Rheumatic affection involving both joints and 
heart is also fairly common. No seasonal relation has so far been established 
by the hospital figures for its increase or decrease. Diseases of the eye such as 
trachoma, conjunctivitis, and senile cataract are not uncommon. The 
incidence of the diseases of the almentary system as ' gaztric ulcer, gastritis, 
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diarrhoea and dysentery, eltric fever, anaemia with or without hook worm and 
that of injuries, including fractures, are also fairly high. During the last three 
years, two epidemics of small-pox visited the district in which the villages in 
the Sihunta pargana were involved. The infection was imported by the 
labourers employed at Lakarmandi, near Dalhousie. Cholera and plague have 
not been seen for quite a long time now. Of late, a good number of cases of 
mental derangement has also been seen and, in good many instances, pellagra 
has been the cause. 


Public hospitals and dispensaries 


The medical organisation in the district is headed by a Civil Surgeon, who 
is designated as the District Medical Officer. He co-ordinates and guides the 
medical and public health activities in the district. He is assisted by an office 
set up consisting of a Head Clerk and other subordinate staff. In the supervi¬ 
sion and implementation of the work relating to rural health and sanitation, he 
is assisted by the Medical Officer of Health. 

The total strength of the doctors and nurses, including the District Medical 
Officer, and the Medical Officer of Health, working in the district, is as follows 


1. 

Civil Surgeon (D.M.O) 

1 

2. 

Civil Assistant Surgeons (gazetted class I) 

4 

3. 

T. B. Officer (gazetted) 

1 

4. 

Medical Officer of Health 

1 

5. 

Dental Surgeon 

1 

6. 

Civil Assistant Surgeons (gazetted class II) 

5 

7. 

Malaria Medical Officer 

1 

8. 

Matron 

1 

9. 

Ward Sister 

1 

10. 

Staff Nurses 

6 

11. 

Lady Health Visitors 

8 

12. 

Public Health Nurse (post occupied by a Lady Health Visitor 

1 


The following medical institutions are functioning in the district at 
present. 


Tahsil Chamba 


District hospital—The principal civil hospital, in the district, is the 
District Hospital located at Chamba proper. The history of this hospital, 
pertaining to the pre-merger period, has been given already. During the post- 
merger period, it has undergone a good deal of expansion, in respect of staff as 
well as scope and capacity. It has now an accommodation of one hundred beds 
for in-patients. The diet is provided to seventy per cent of the patients at 
State expense. The hospital has now different sections, each under the charge 
of a separate Medical Officer. The female section is in the charge of a lady 
doctor of the rank of a Civil Assistant Surgeon. Quite a large number of 
delivery-cases is conducted in this section of the hospital, the average number 
of cases ranging from four hundred fifty to four hundred seventy-five per 
annum. The in-patient department is in the charge of a Civil Assistant 
Surgeon of class I (gazetted). The male out-patient department is under the 
charge of a Civil Assistant Surgeon class II (non-gazetted). A Radiologist Civil 
Assistant Surgeon class II (non-gazetted) holds the charge of the X-ray and 
electro-therapy department. A Dental Surgeon (Civil Assistant Surgeon class I 
gazetted) looks after the dental clinic. The T.B. clinic is under the care of a 
T.B. Officer of the rank of a Civil Assistant Surgeon class I gazetted. The T.B. 
sanatorium at Gowari in the Chamba town has an accommodation for forty 
patients at present and free diet is provided to all the patients. 



Domiciliary ser\'ice within a radius ot live miles ot the Chamba town 
has also been started in the field of tuberculosis work. The eve, ear, nose and 
throat sections are in the charge of an Eye, Nose and Throat Specialist in the 
rank of a Civil Assistant Surgeon class I gazetted. The V.D.-cum-leprosy and 
skin diseases clinic is taken care of by the Medical Officer, V.D., who holds 
the status of a Civil Assistant Surgeon class I gazetted. The Medical Officer, 
V.D., tours in the villages regularly, every month, to give field treatment to 
those patients whose blood is found positive for syphletic infection. The 
hospital has also a fully equipped operation-theatre where all tvpes of major 
operations, e.vcept chest surgery, are carried out. A laboratory in the charge 
of a technician is also functioning. The maternity and child welfare centre 
is under the charge of a Lady Health Visitor. There is also a family planning 
clinic in the Chamba town. 

In the rural areas of the Chamba tahsil there are two allopathic 
dispensaries located at Saho and Chitrari, where a maternity and child welfare 
centre is also functioning. A primary health centre exists at Pukhri with its 
three maternity and child welfare sub-centres located at Saru, Drarnman and 
Choori. These sub-centres have now been shifted to Chaklu, Masrund and 
Koti. There are also, in this tahsil, ayurvedic dispensaries at Masrund, 
Chaklu, Mehla and Choori. 

The leprosorium at Sarol is still functioning with thirty-two beds for in¬ 
patients, and free diet is provided to all in-patients in addition to free 
medical aid. 

Sub-tahsil Brahmaur 

One leprosy unit, under the charge of a technician, has been started in 
1961 at Tundah in the Brahmaur sub-tahsil, because the incidence of leprosy 
was high in this area. There is a civil allopathic dispensary with an 
accommodation for four observation beds, and, a maternity and child welfare 
centre at Brahmaur. Rural ayurvedic dispensaries also exist at Holi, Kugti 
and Ulans. 


Tahsil Chaurah 

In this tahsil the main civil hospital is located at Tisa and is under the 
charge of a Civil Assistant Surgeon class I gazetted with ten dieted beds for in¬ 
patients. A maternity and child welfare centre is working at Tisa and another 
at Kihar. There is also a primary health centre with a maternity and child 
welfare centre at Kihar in the community development block Salooni. 

There is a V.D -cum-leprosy sub-clinic also to meet the needs of the 
people of this tahsil, under the charge of a medical officer {V.D jin subordina¬ 
tion to the Civil Assistant Surgeon at Tisa. Ayurvedic, dispensaries 
are scattered all over the tahsil, functioning at Kihar, Sundla, Himgiri, Jhajja 
Kothi, Baira Garh and at Loh Tikri. Rural allopathic dispensaries are also 
functioning under the chagre of compounders at Wangal and Bhanod in the 
Chaurah tahsil. 


Sub-Tahsil Pangi 

There are a rural allopathic dispensary at Kilar, a rural ayurvedic 
dispensary at Tnloknath, and a rural allopathic dispensary, under the charge of 
a compounder, at Udaipur. This last dispensary was, to begin with, started 
by the Social Welfare Department in 1959 and was transferred to the control 
of the Medical Department from April, 1961. .A. maternity and child welfare 

centre was also started at Udaipur in 1961 by the Medical Department. 
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In addition to the above units of medical aid, there are two mobile 
ayurvedic dispensaries functioning in this sub-tahsil with headquarters at 
Sach and Trilok Nath. Each of these mobile dispensaries is provided with a 
vaid, one ayurvedic compounder and two beldars. They tour villages in order 
to provide medical aid to the people at their homes. Also, one leprosy unit, 
one V. D. unit and one T. B. unit are functioning in the sub-tahsil under the 
charge of technicians and T. B. health visitors. 

Tahsil Bhattiyat 

At Chuari, the headquarters of the Bhattiyat tahsil, there is a civdl 
hospital with an accommodation for si.\ beds for the in-patients. A maternity 
and child welfare centre also exists there. Rural allopathic dispensaries, in 
this tahsil, are located at Samot, Kakira and Banikhet. There is a primary 
health centre at Bathri with three maternity and child welfare sub-centres 
located at Naini Khad, Choohan and Banikhet. The ayurvedic dispensaries are 
situated at Sihunta, Tundi, Raipur, Hobar and Choohan. 

Stated briefly, the medical facilities are provided in the rural areas of 
the district usually by the nearest hospital or dispensary, allopathic or ayur¬ 
vedic. Cases requiring detailed investigation and surgical operations, from 
rural areas, come to the district hospital in the Chamba town. In the event 
of an out-break of epidemics such as flue, measles, chickenpox etc., the medical 
officer or the vaid of the nearest hospital or dispensary \ isits the infected area, 
immediately, on receipt of information, for investigation and treatment. If 
the epidemic is of the nature of small-pox, cholera and plague, the public 
health organisation headed by the medical officer of health moves into the 
area for providing the required medical aid in both the curative and the 
preventive fields. 

GENERAL PRACTITIONERS AND SPECIALISTS 

There are no private hospitals, in the true sense of the term, functioning 
in the district. The 1951 census places the number of the persons engaged 
in the practice of medicine at seventy-five. Out of this total, thirty-nine are 
independent practitioners and thirty-six, including a female, are employees. 
The persons of some name and fame, in the medical profession, are mostly 
hereditarv vaids and a retired Civil Assistant Surgeon (Dr. Gian Chand). Out 
of the better known practitioners, the retired Civil Assistant Surgeon and two 
hereditarv vaids practise in the town itself while an unregistered vaid practises 
at Udaipur of the Chamba tahsil. A registered ayurvedic practitioner lives 
at Bathri and a hereditary vaid at Sihunta, both in the Bhattiyat tahsil. 
Another registered vaid is practising the ayurvedic system of medicine at 
Sattias pargana Baira in the Chaurah tahsil. 

RESEARCH CENTRES AND INSTITUTIONS 

There are, at present, no medical and public health research centres in 
the district. Health education is, however, imparted occasionally by the Health 
Educator of the Medical and Public Health Department by special visits to the 
district. The knowledge of birth control is disseminated to the people at 
Chamba by the Ladv Social Worker at the maternity and child welfare centre. 
A family planning clinic is attached to the district hospital where contracep¬ 
tives are distributed to the needy persons. The clinic is doing useful work and 
the people are quite receptive to the programme. The scheme of family 
planning was started in September 1958, with the appointment of a public 
health nurse and the work of the clinic is guided by the Lady Assistant Surgeon 
of the district hospital. The activities of the clinic extend to the Chamba town 
and to the rural areas lying within a five-mile radius of the town. 
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Administrative set up 

The sanitation work in the district is looked after by the District Medical 
Officer with the assistance of the Medical Officer of Health. Below them there 
are five sanitary inspectors with different localities under their charge. The 
primary health centres at Pukhri, Bathri, Brahmaur, Pangi and Kihar still 
often go without sanitary inspectors due to the countrywide existing shortage 
of technical personnel. However, the situation is expected to ease before long. 
To look after the sanitation in the municipal area of the Chamba town, the 
Municipal Committee, Chamba, has appointed a part-time Medical Officer of 
Health. 

The functions of the Medical and Health Department include the control 
of communicable diseases, immunisation, implementation of public health laws 
including the Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, health education, and 
services at fairs and festivals for sanitation and care of public health. The 
vaccination work done by this department has already been noticed earlier. 
Slum conditions exist in some portions of the Chamba town such as those 
called Jansali, Kharura, Kashmiri Muhalla, Surara, Chaugan Muhalla, and 
Dharog, as also in portions of the urban areas of Bathri, Kakira and Tisa. 
However, no area has yet come to be declared formally as a slum area and to 
be taken up for regular slum clearance operations. There is no underground 
drainage system in any part of the district calling for any action by the Public 
Health Department. By way of antimalarial measures, all houses in the mala¬ 
rious zones are given two rounds of spray with D. D. T. in a year, commencing 
from fifteenth April to thirtieth September, under the National Malaria Eradica¬ 
tion Programme. During the calendar year 1958, 3,777 houses were sprayed with 
23,810 lbs. of D. D. T. The programme is implemented by the Malaria Medical 
Officer, the Malaria Inspector, ten superior field workers and fifty-six subordi¬ 
nate field workers. A Dodge power wagon has been given to this district, 
under the National Malaria Eradication Programme, for the carriage of 
equipment and personnel during the spray season. 


The following table containing statistics relating to the year 1958 presents, 
in a bare outline, a picture of the scope and magnitude of the activities of the 
district health organisation; — 


SI. 

No. 

Item 

Achievement 

1. 

Number of sources of water supply cleaned and disinfected. 

699 

2. 

Number of old manure pits filled. 

2,258 

3. 

Number of manure pits dug and repaired. 

2,365 

4. 

Number of cow dung heaps removed. 

3,274 

5. 

Number of smoke-outlets provided in the kitchens. 

113 

6. 

Number of health talks given in the villages. 

1,174 

7. 

Number of birth-omissions detected. 

39 

8. 

Number of death-omissions detected. 

37 

9. 

Number of health talks given for the prevention of eye 



diseases. 

1,119 

10. 

Length of drains dug in villages etc. (in feet) 

5,593 

11. 

Number of drains cleaned in villages etc. 

1,551 

12. 

Number of soakage-pits provided. 

60 

13. 

Number of persons deloused. 

10 



CHAPTER XVII 

OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 

LABOUR WELFARE 

Labour falls under two different categories, namely, the agricultural 
labour and the industrial labour. The number of agricultural labourers, inclu¬ 
ding their dependants, is six hundred and fifty-three, in this district, according 
to the 1951 census. The count of 1961 census places the number of agricultural 
labourers as 474*. The numerical strength of the agricultural labourers (actual 
earning members) would, therefore, seem to be too small to require any special 
measures for their welfare. Nevertheless, the minimum wages fi.xed under the 
Minimum Wages Act have taken into consideration the agricultural labour also. 
The current minimum rates of wages so prescribed under law are :— 

Unskilled labour 


Male adult 

Rs. 

1.50 per day 

Female adult 

Rs. 

1.25 per day 

Adolescent 

Re. 

1.00 per day 


Skilled labour 


Adult 

Rs. 

2.00 per day 

Clerical staff 

Rs. 

2.00 per day or 


Rs. 

60.00 per month 


Moreover, surveys are conducted to see, among other things, whether the 
prescribed minimum wages are being honoured in practice. 

Mostly, the agriculturists work on reciprocal basis during the various busy 
seasons of harvesting and sowing. If and when this arrangement of mutual 
help does not work, paid labourers are engaged, the traditional mode of 
payment being in kind, which custom is now gradually giving way to the 
system of cash wages. 

There are only two registered factories in this district and the number of 
permanent and regular industrial labour too is not large. A good number of 
labourers is no doubt employed by the Government, or the contractors, on the 
construction of roads or buildings etc. This employment is mostly of temporary- 
nature. Nevertheless, in the matter of their welfare, they, along with the 
industrial labour, enjoy certain amenities, and their interests are safeguarded 
under various statutes. The more important ones of these labour laws are :— 
The Indian Boiler’s Act, 1923, The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, The 
Trade Union’s Act, 1926, The Employment of Children Act, 1936, The Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936, The Industrial Employment (S.O.) Act, 1946, The Industrial 
Dispute Act, 1947, The Factories Act, 1948, The Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
and The Plantation Act, 1951. 

To ensure implementation of the provisions of the labour laws there is a 
Labour Inspector (both for Mandi and Chamba districts) with headquarters 
at Mandi. The Deputy Commissioner, Chamba, has been declared as the 
Conciliation Officer under the law for the Chamba district and is responsible 
for mediating in, and promoting the settlement of, the industrial disputes, if 
and when necessary. Under The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, the Deputy 


* Page 57 of the Cemus of India paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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Commissioner functions as the Commissioner and is responsible for the proper 
implementation of the Act and the rules framed thereunder with jurisdiction 
extending over the entire district. The implementation of the provision of this 
Act, in respect of the labourers employed by the Public Works Department, 
rests with the Land Acquisition Officer. Above the district level, the Director 
of Industries, Himachal Pradesh, wields the powers of the Labour Commissioner, 
the Registrar Trade Unions and the Chief Inspector of Plantation. He is 
assisted, on the labour side, by the Employment Marketing Information Officer, 
who also stands appointed, ex-officio, as the Evaluation and Implementation 
Officer. The Assistant Director of Industries (Development) has been appointed 
to function as the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

PROfflBITION 

No law other than the Punjab Excise Act, 1914, has been enforced for the 
purpose of prohibition. All e.xcise matters, including prohibition etc., are 
governed under this Act, and the rules framed thereunder. The Himachal 
Pradesh Administration has banned drinking of liquor in public premises (viz. 
hotels, hostels, restaurants, etc.) since July, 1959, and has ordered that all 
exemption-certificates granted to the hotels, hostels, and restaurants etc. be 
cancelled. Besides, the Lieutenant Governor has, in exercise of the powers 
conferred upon hirn under clause (b) of sub section 2 of section 58 of the Punjab 
Excise Act ( I of 1914 ) as applicable to Himachal Pradesh, amended rule 
5.39(14) of the Punjab Liquor Licence Rules to the effect that no person may 
print, publish or otherwise display or distribute, any advertisement or other 
matter, commending or soliciting the use of any intoxicant, whether within or 
without his premises. A District Prohibition Committee has been constituted 
for making prohibition successful. The Deputy Commissioner is the chairman 
and the Excise and Taxation Officer of the district is the member-secretary. The 
member of Parliament, representing the district, the members of the Territorial 
Council, from the district, a member or representative of the Bharat Sewak 
Samaj, belonging to the district, and the pradhans of the gram panchayats, one 
from each tahsil, are the non-official members. Certain areas in the district, 
such as the Saho pargana in the Chamba tahsil and the Chaurasi compound at 
Brahmaur proper, have been declared dry. In the remaining areas a policy of 
gradual prohibition is being followed by reduction in the quota of country 
liquor, reduction in the number of licensed vend-shops, increase in the rate of 
excise duty, and restriction on consumption of liquor in public places, hotels 
and restaurants. 

The incidence of prohibition-offences, since the inception of Himachal 
Pradesh, has not been heavy. During a period of thirteen years, from 1948-49 
to 1960-61, the number of prohibition cases in the district was only twelve in¬ 
volving fifteen offenders on whom a fine of four hundred and eighty rupees was 
inflicted. 

Some of the important problems engaging the attention of the Adminis¬ 
tration with regard to the detection, punishment and prevention of excise crime 
are :—legal loopholes, quantum and nature of punishment, police-assistance, 
transport, and money for disbursement as incentive to the informers. 

The gross consumption of liquor in the town of Chamba is more as 
compared to the rural areas. The tahsil of Chamba is by far the largest consumer 
of liquor and is followed by Bhattiyat, Chaurah, Brahmaur and Pangi, in that 
descending order. In the Pangi sub-tahsil there is no excise shop. As many 
as four hundred and thirty-seven cases of excise crimes were registered, in this 
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district, after the formation of Himachal Pradesh till March, 1960. The ratio 
between the consumption of foreign and country liquor is 1 : 20. The country 
fermented liquor is prepared locally in sub-tahsils of Brahmaur and Pangi, on 
licenses issued free of fee. There is a liquor warehouse and one L-2 shop in 
the town of Chamba. Besides, there are twenty-five country-liquor vend shops 
and twenty-four sub-shops in the district as detailed below :— 


Tahsil/Sub-tahsil 

Main shops 

Sub-shops 

Chamba tahsil 

7 

1 

Chaurah tahsil 

9 

7 

Bhattivat tahsil 

6 

2 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil 

3 

14 

Total :— 

25 

24 


The number of these shops will be progressively decreased with the 
advance of the prohibition programme. 

.\11 these efforts and statistics, notwithstanding, it is still quite a big 
question whether prohibition, as it is intended to be enforced under the existing 
all-India programme is going to be a success. 

ADVANCEMENT OF BACKWARD CLASSES AND TRIBES 

The backward classes in the district consist of the scheduled-tribes and 
the scheduled-castes. The sub-tahsils of Brahmaur and Pangi are entirely in¬ 
habited by tribal people. The scheduled-castes are spread all over the rest of 
the district in varying degrees of concentration 

The tribal people, as also those belonging to the scheduled-castes, receive 
special and preferential treatment in certain socio-economic fields so as to bring 
them forward in line with the other sections of the population. 

The following communities have been declared as scheduled-tribes and 
scheduled-castes in the district :-(a) Scheduled-tribes : (I) Gaddi, (2) Pangwala, 

(3) Lahula, (4) Bhot, (5) Jad, (6) Gujjar, (7) Lama, and (8) Khampa. 
(b) Scheduled-castes: (1) Ad-dharmi, (2) Badhi, (3) Balmiki, Chura or Bhangi, 

(4) Bangali, (5) Banjara, (6) Bansi, (7) Barad, (8) Batwal, (9) Chamar, Mochi, 
Ramdasi, Ravi Dasi, (lO) Chanal, (11) Chhimba (Dhobi), (12) Draiba (Dhobi), 
(13) Dhaki or Toori, (14) Dhaogri, (15) Doom, (16) Hali, (17) Jogi, (18) Julaha, 
(19) Kamoh, (20) Khatik, (21) Koli, (22) Lohar, (23) Megh, (24) Rehara, 
(25) Sarara, (26) Sipi, (27) Teli and (28) Thathiar. According to the 1961 census 
the scheduled-tribes hold a percentage of about thirty-two and the scheduled- 
castes nearly of sixteen on the gross population of the district. The adminis¬ 
trative and the developmental arrangements concerning the welfare of the 
backward classes have already been dealt with in the chapter dealing with the 
‘Other Departments’. 

Achievements 

The achievements in the field of welfare of backward classes in this 
district, during the First and the Second Five Year Plan periods, are as 
follows :— 
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Schemes for the welfare of scheduled-castes 


SI 

No. Name of the scheme 

.Actual expenditure in rupees 



First Plan 

Second Plan 

1. 

Education. 

3,025 

64,706 

2. 

\\'ells and bowlies (purchase of jupe for 



water supply schemes). 

5,200 

21,421 

3. 

Housing subsidv. 

... 

48,300 

4. 

Construction of hutments for Dhogries at 
Lakarmandi. 


69,160 

5. 

Linking of inaccessible places with main 



roads. 

8,000 

6,655 

6. 

Improvement of sanitation in Harijan colonies 

... 

9,500 

7. 

Compensation to legal heirs of deceased 
persons. 


1,500 

8. 

Grant-in-aid to Bharat Sewak Samaj for 



starting industrial centres. 


1,400 

9. 

Subsidv to multipurpose societies. 

... 

1,400 

10. 

Legal aid to scheduled-castes. 

... 

3,000 

11. 

Construction of hutments for Bangalies 
(snake charmers) at village Hath, tahsil 
Bhatti\’at. 


31,188 

12. 

Aid for the purchase of agricultural land 
and constructions thereon. 


6,600 

13. 

Award to the ^.fangla panchavat for the best 



work in eliminating untouchability. 

... 

500 


Total - 

10,225 

2,65,330 

Schemes for the welfare of scheduled-tribes 

Name of the scheme 

-Actual expenditure in rupees 



First Plan 

Second Plan 

1. 

Education. 

3,497 

1,21,616 

2. 

Aid to voluntarv agencies. 

1,000 

3. 

Subsidising for foodgrains. 

3,000 

9,985 

4. 

Distribution of handlooms and accessories to 


tribal people. 

950 

624 

5. 

Supply of fruit plants and improved seeds to 
scheduled tribes. 

2,000 

875 

6. 

Construction of an inn at Kilar. 


18,000 

7. 

Purchase of medicines for free supplv to 



dispensaries of tribal areas. 


800 

8. 

Water supply schemes in places not specially 
named below. 


24,300 

9. 

Drinking water supply scheme Brahmaur. 

• . . 

19,300 

10. 

Water supply secheme for village Jaintra in 
Chamba block. 


2,242 

11. 

Water supplv scheme for village Paleur in the 



Chamba block. 


2,895 

12. 

Various water supply schemes in the Chamba block. ... 

3,666 

13. 

Construction of water mills in Brahmaur through 


the block agencv. 

... 

15,000 

14. 

Legal aid to scheduled tribes. 


3.500 
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Actual expenditure in rupees 


Name of the scheme Tirst Plan Second Plan 

Contd. 

15. Minor irrigation schemes in Pangi. ... 41,300 

16. Multipurpose societies. ... 5,000 

17. Construction of a godown at Gehra. ... 1,500 

18. Land improvements in Brahmaur. ... 37,500 

19. Construction of a godown at Kilar in Pangi. ... 2,500 

20. Construction of mute roads. ... 41,000 

21. Construction of inns and shelters at Brahmaur. ... 19,925 

22. Water supply scheme in Kuril village. ... 4,571 


Total :— 


10,447 


3,76,099 





CHAPTER XVIII 

PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

REPRESENTATION IN THE STATE LEGISLATURE 
AND THE UNION LEGISLATURE 

First general elections 

After the attainment of Independence by the country and the 
merger of the native States, resulting in the formation of Himachal Pradesh 
and this district, the fii'st general elections, on the basis of adult franchise, 
with equal opportunities to the females, the scheduled castes and the 
scheduled tribes, to exercise the right of vote, took place in the year 1952. 
This was the first phase in the history of the representation of this district 
in a legislature, local or central. 

Legislative Assembly 

During these elections, the district had five constituencies namely, 
Chamba, Chaurah, Bhattiyat, Brahmaur, and Pangi. Six members from 
these constituencies, were to be elected to the Himachal Pradesh 
Legislative Assembly, one of the constituencies being a double-member one. 
The total number of votes in the district was 1,21,141 out of which 24,377 
valid votes were polled constituting a percentage of about twenty. Out of 
the six seats five were bagged by the Congress party and the remaining one 
went to an independent candidate. Besides the independents, three recognised 
political parties viz. the Congress party, the Jan Sangh party and the 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Parishad party put up their candidates to contest the 
elections. 

The highest polling percentage of twenty-six was in the Chamba 
constituency and the lowest of eleven was in the Brahmaur constituency. 
Considering the difficult topographv of the district, the extremities of climate, 
and the fact that the election was a novel feature of its own kind ever 
experienced by the people of this area, the low percentage of polling is 
not difficult to understand 

The following table gives, at a glance, a comprehensive picture of the 
results of the elections : — 
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Lok Sabha 

For the purposes of elections to the House of the People, the district of 
Chamba was grouped with the Sirmur district of Himachal Pradesh, under the 
name of Chamba-Sirmur single-member constituency. Four candidates filed 
nomination papers but only three contested the election. The total number 
of votes in this constituency stood at 1,80,581, out of which 47,812 valid 
votes were polled, forming twenty-six per cent of the total votes. The 
contesting candidates represented the Congress, the Jan Sangh and the Kisan 
Mazdoor Praja Parishad parties. The highest number of votes viz. 28,451 
or fifty-nine per cent of the valid votes polled, went in favour of the successful 
Congress candidate. The following table gives the detailed statistical 
picture of the election to the Lok Sabha 
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Council of States {Rajya Sabka) 

Only one seat in the Rajya Sabha fell to the share of Himachal Pradesh 
in the first general elections and the district did not play any direct part m this 
election. The total number of the members of the electoral college was thirty- 
six, out of which seven belonged to the Chamba district. The congress party 
put up one candidate who succeeded. 

The Territorial Council 

As a result of the important political and administrative changes brought 
about by the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, Himachal Pradesh was converted 
from a Part C State into a Union Territory with effect from the first of 
November, 1956. This change meant the termination of the legislature and 
the introduction, instead, of the Territorial Council. 

Second general elections 

The second general elections to the Parliament and, this time to the 
Territorial Council, took place during May and June, 1957. The details of 
the single member Chamba Parliamentary Constituency, formed under the 
Delimitation of Parliamentary and Assembly Constituencies Order, 1956 are 
given below ;— 

Name of constituency Extent of constituency Total number 

_ of seats 

Chamba. The whole of the Chamba district 1 

and the Joginder Nagar tahsil 
of the Mandi district, excluding 
Samela, Nagrota, Kot, Baldwara, 

Batohata, Bharnal and Paonta 
pahear circles in the Gopalpur 
kanungo circle 


In the Chimba district the number and names of the single-member and 
double-member constituencies, as delimited under the Delimitation of the 
Council Constituencies (Himachal Pradesh), Order 1956, for the Territorial 
Council were as follows: — 

Serial 

Name of the 

Total number 

Seats reserved for 

number 

constituency 

of seats 

scheduled-castes 

1. 

Pangi 

1 


2. 

Chaurah 

2 

1 

3. 

Bhatiiyat 

1 

... 

4. 

Chamba 

2 

1 

5. 

Brahmaur 

1 

... 


Total 

7 

2 


Electoral machinery —The Deputy Commissioner, Chamba, functioned 
as the Assistant Electoral Registration Officer for the revision and preparation 
of the electoral rolls of the parliamentary constituency. The Deputy Commi¬ 
ssioner and the Revenue Assistant, Chamba, acted as the Returning Officer 
and the Assistant Returning Officer, respectively, for the conduct of the 
elections. Tlie Re\-enue .Assistant, Chamba, was also the District Electoral 
Officer assisted bv office staff. A large number of officers and other 
officials, including class IV Government servants, was drawn from the various 
Government departments, excluding the Transport Department, for sorting, 
packing, checking and examining the election material, for acting as the 
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presiding or polling officers and for the counting of votes. The Transport 
Department was responsible for transporting polling parties and the election 
material. The Department of Public Relations had the charge of the 
elec tion-publicity-work. 

The electoral rolls of the newly formed Chamba parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency consisted of one hundred and twenty-five electoral units or parts, each 
co-e.xtensive with the patwar circle. The election time-table for the Chamba 
parliamentary constituency, was as follows : — 

Date for making nominations. 29.1.1957. 

Date for scrutiny of nominations. 1.2.1957. 

Last date for withdrawal. 4.2.1957. 

Date before which election was to be completed. 31.3.1957. 

The date before which the election to the Chamba parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency was to be completed was extended to twenty-first of June, 1957, because 
the area would not be free from snow till the end of March. The programme 
of elections to the Territorial Council was fixed as follows :— 

Last date for making nominations. 27.4.1957. 

Date for scrutiny of nominations. 30.4.1957. 

Last date for the withdrawal of candidature. 3.5.1957. 

Date before which the election was to be completed. 1.7.1957. 


The various dates of poll were appointed as given below :— 


Serial 

number 

Name of Territorial 
Council Constituency 

Dates of poll 

1. 

Pangi 

30th and 31st May, 1957, and 

1st to 7th June, 1957. 

2. 

Chaurah 

3rd and 5th June, 1957. 

3. 

Bhattiyat 

30th May, 1957. 

4. 

Chamba 

24th May, 1957. 

5. 

Brahmaur 

24th to 30th May, 1957. 


In spite of heavy rains up to the eve of the date of poll and despite the 
devastating fire, which overtook the building of the Himachal Pradesh secre¬ 
tariat, just a fortnight before the actual poll, completely destroying the election 
material and the record, the polling was smooth and peaceful without the 
slightest change in the programme already chalked out and finalised. 

In these elections to the Territorial Council the Chamba district had three 
single-member and two double-member constituencies. Seven members were 
to be elected. The total number of electors was 1,06,277 out of whom 43,803 
exercised the franchise, and 43,014 valid votes were polled giving out a 
percentage of twenty-nine on the total number of electors. Out of the seven 
seats, four went to the Congress and the remaining three were secured by the 
independent candidates. The other recognised parties, namely, the Scheduled 
Caste Federation and the Jan Sangh also contested the elections but failed to 
secure any seat. The percentage of the total number of valid votes polled in 
various constituencies reveals that the maximum polling was of the order of 
thirty-five per cent, which occurred in the Bhattiyat constituency, and the 
minimum, to the tune of twenty-three per cent, was recorded in the Chaurah 
and the Brahmaur constituencies. The polling during the second general 
election was more as compared to the polling during the first general election. 
The following table svill serve to give a clear statistical idea of the elections 
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Jan Sangh 2,968 

Brahmaur 14,487 3,285 3,284 1 23 Independent 1.181 Independent 

Independent 1,000 

Congress 1,103 
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Lok Sabha 

There were five contesting candidates. The numerical strength of the 
total voters was 1,74,770, out of which 54,157 valid votes were polled giving a 
percentage of thirty-one on the total number of votes. Besides independents, 
the contesting candidates belonged to the Congress and the Communist parties. 
The largest number of votes, viz. 20,889 or thirty-nine per cent went to the 
share of the successful Congress party. 

The following table gives the more detailed statistical picture of the 
election to the Lok Sabha : — 
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Rujya Subha 

The district was represented, along with the other districts, in the 
Rajya Sahha, through, this time, two members, namely, Shrimati Lila Devi 
(Congress) and Raja Anand Chand (Swatantra). 

Third general elections 

Territorial Council 

The elections to the Territorial Council and the Lok Sabha took place 
in April-May 1962. By virtue of the Delimitation of Territorial Council 
Constituencies (Himachal Pradesh) Order, 1962, the then existing five 
constituencies were so bifurcated as to raise their number to seven, namely, 
Pangi, Chaurah (S. C.), Banikhet, Bhattiyat, Rajnagar (S. C.), Chamba and 
Brahmaur. Elections to these constituencies were held during the last 
week of April 1962, the twenty-seventh and the twenty-ninth being the 
polling dates. The succeeding table gives the detailed position of the 
contest and the result of the elections. 
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Swatantra. 746 19,22 

Jan Sanf,'h. 561 14 52 

Independent. 102 2.65 
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In the election of the Territorial Council, during 1962, the district had 
seven constituencies including two reserv^ed for the scheduled-castes. Out of 
the 1,12,260 voters, only 27,790 exercised their right. The number of valid 
votes polled stood at 27,372 or 24,38 per cent of the total number of electors. 
Out of the seven seats, five were captured by the Congress party and two by 
the Swatantra party. Some independent candidates and two other recognised 
parties, namely, the Communist party of India, and the Jan Sangh, also 
contested the elections, though without success. The maximum polling was of 
the order of thirty-five per cent, registered in the Chamba constituency, and the 
minimum, to the tune of seventeen per cent, recorded in the Chaurah 
constituency. 

Lok Sabha 

Polling was held for the Lok Sabha seat also simultaneously with the 
polling to the Territorial Council-seats. 

The total numerical strength of voters was 1,81,656 out of which 50,927 
valid votes were polled, working out a percentage of twenty-three on the total 
electorate. The number of votes declared invalid stood at 1,775. The Congress 
party captured this seat, defeating the two rivals belonging to the Swatantra 
and the Jan Sangh parties. The number of votes that went to the credit of 
the successful Congress candidate, was 32,324, or sixty-three per cent of the 
total votes polled. The Swatantra candidate had withdrawn. 

Rajya Sabha 

One of the two seats of Himachal Pradesh, in the Rajya Sabha, fell vacant 
on the completion of her term by Shrimati Lila Devi (Congress) and this was 
filled by fresh election. Shri Shiva Nand Ramaul (Congress) was the successful 
candidate. 


Members elected from the Chamba district to the Legislative Assembly, 
Himachal Pradesh, in the first general elections held in 1952 are as follows :— 


SI. No. 

Name 

Party affiliation 

1. 

Shri Avtar Chand 

Congress 

2. 

Shri Vidya Dhar 

Congress (reserved seat) 

3. 

Shri Gurditta Mall 

Independent 

4. 

Shri Jaiwant Ram 

Congress (Speaker of 



the assembly) 

5. 

Shri Chatar Singh 

Congress 

6. 

Shri Daulat Ram Gupta 

Congress 


Those elected during the second general elections held in 1957 to the 
Territorial Council are detailed below. 


SI. No. 

Name 

Party affiliation 

1. 

Shri Gurcharan Singh 

Congress 

2. 

Shri Chatro Ram 

Congress 

3. 

Shri Chuni Lal 

Independent 

4. 

Shri Bhagat Ram 

Independent 

5. 

Shri Vidya Dhar 

Congress (Vice-chairman 
of the Territorial Council) 

6. 

Shri Chatar Singh 

Congress 

7. 

Shri Gurditta Mall 

Independent 
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Those elected during the third general elections held in 1962 to the 
Territorial Council are as follows :— 


SI. No. 

Name 

Party affiliation 

1. 

Shri Dhayan Singh 

Congress 

2. 

Shri Ram Chand 

Swatantra 

3. 

Shri Chuni Lai 

Swatantra (reserved) 

4. 

Shri Des Raj Mahajan 

Congress 

5. 

Rani Devindra Kumari 

Congress 

6. 

Shri Vidya Dhar 

Congress (Vice-chairman) 

7. 

Shri Daya Chand 

Congress 


Details of members elected to the Lok Sabha from 
are as follows : — 

the Chamba district 

SI. No. 

Name of members 

Party affiliation 

Year 

Constituency 

1. 

Shri A. R. Sewal 

Congress 

1952 

Chamba-Sirmiir 

2. 

Shri Padam Dev 

Congress 

1957 

Chamba-Joginder 

3. 

Shri Chatar Singh 

Congress 

1962 

— do — 


Details of members elected to the Rajya Sabha to represent the whole 
of Himachal Pradesh are given below 


Name of members 


Party affiliation Year 


Shri C. L. Varma 
Shrimati Lila Devi 
Shri Anand Chand 
Shri Shiva Nand Rainaul 


Congiess 1951—57 

Congress 1956—62 

Swatantra 1958—64 

Congress 1962—68 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND ORGANISATIONS 
Before merger 

Chamba Sewak Sangh—From 1928 A. D. onwards, till the merger of the 
Chamba Slate into Himachal Pradesh, especially during the years 1937 and 
1939 A. D.. the State would seem, off and on,to have figured in certain sections 
of the press. A body called the Chamba Sewak Sangh is nientionable in this 
connection. The grievances aired would appear to include such subjects also 
as civil liberties and the betterment of administration, though largely aimed 
personally, against certain individual State officials or against the Council of 
Administration. It seems worthwhile in this context to reproduce an extract 
from the article which appeared under the caption ‘Policy of non-intervention 
must be given up—responsible government impossible in small States—plea for 
overhauling States’ relations with paramount power and people from Mahatma 
Gandhi, originally in the Harijan, and subsequently reproduced in the Tribune, 
dated thirty-first July, 1939, and the editorial of the Tribune in 1939 
entitled ‘Repression in Chamba State.’ These reproductions are given below:— 

“The Chief of Chamba is a minor. The State is, therefore, under direct 
British administration, and the .Administrator acts virtually as the Chief and 
exercises all his powers. A correspondent from Chamba writes: — 
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‘Ours is a minority administered State being directly under the control 
of the Paramount Power. We have been pressing for the repeal of the 
liberty penalising laws which have been enforced during the minority admini¬ 
stration, and we do wish that popular element be introduced in the temporary 
administrativ'e council at least during the minority of the Raja. In a case 
like ours the Paramount Power cannot say that it can’t intervene. If it has 
to safeguard the rights of the Ruler, has it not any liability towards the 
people ? Will you throw some light on the question ?’ 

The question is pertinent. There is no reason whatsoever why the 
people of administered States should not enjoy all the liberty that those 
in British India enjoy. Indeed a wise and liberal-minded Administrator 
of a State has within his jurisdiction greater opportunity for doing good than 
one in British India proper. A State Administrator has much greater latitude 
than an official working under the routine of a province. The latter is subject 
to a series of superiors and has only limited powers. 

.^n .Administrator of a State is much more than a Governor in his own 
little State. He is subject only to general supervision of the Resident of the 
Agency to which his State belongs. Therefore, there is no excuse whatsoever 
for any misrule or failure of justice in administered States, if the Paramount 
Power’s policy is declared in unambiguous terms and followed in its entirety. 
But if the administration is not all it should be, it shows that there is no well 
defined policy of the Paramount Power so far as the people of the States are 
concerned. There is no insistence on the right being done by the States towards 
their people. There should be no such thing as policy of non-interference by 
the Paramount Power in so far as the elementary rights of the people are 
concerned. The policy of non-interference can remain unchallenged only so 
long as, the States people are ignorant of their strength. But there is now-a- 
days too much consciousness among the people of the States to permit of the 
policy of non-interference being successful any longer. Denial of justice in 
administered States should be unthinkable. Let the people of Chamba publish 
unvarnished facts about the state of things there. 

I have little doubt that if there is any injustice done there, force of 
public opinion will secure the needed redress.” 

Praja Mandat—For a period, not much long before Independence, the 
Praja Mandal would appear to have exercised influence on the political thought. 
This continued even after Independence and till the merger of the Chamba 
State into Himachal Pradesh. 

After merger 

After merger, the political parties that have been in the field are the 
Congress, the Jan Sangh, the Kisan Mazdoor Praja Parishad (later reconstructed 
and renamed as the Praja Socialist Party), the Scheduled Caste Federation 
and the Swatantra. 

The Congress party is the oldest and has been, throughout, the strongest. 
It is an all India party, and, as in the country as a whole, it has been the 
rulin‘' party here also. The hold of this party on the masses has already been 
reflec'ted in the election results. There is a District Congress Committee 
with its headquarters at Chamba proper. All the other parties are of all 
India stature too. The account, given earlier, of the results of the elections 
show how things have stood in respect of these parties. As will have been 
seen from the election results given earlier, the independents have held a 
position to reckon with. 
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NEWSPAPERS 

The newspaper service is practically entirely rendered by publications 
outside the district. Of the only two petty local publications, Kiran, the 
earlier one, which began before Independence, has been defunct for these many 
years, while Bhavana a fortnightly born subsequently, still survives. The 
papers published outside commanded the following estimated circulations 
according to the figures available at the end of I960; — 


Type of paper 

Name of paper 

Estimated number of copies in 
circulation 

Dailies 

English 

Tribune 

120 


Times of India 

10 


Statesman 

6 


Hindustan Times 

30 

Weeklies 

Illustrated Weekly 

22 


Organiser 

5 


Support Past Mart 

S 


Blitz 

4 

Fortnightlies 

Filmfare 

40 

Monthlies 

Career and Courses 

15 


Current Events 

7 


Caravan 

7 


Mother India 

15 

Dailies 

Hindi 

Hindustan 

20 


Nav Bharat Times 

22 


Vir Pratap 

25 


Milap 

10 

Weeklies- 

Dharam Vug 

35 


Hindustan 

30 

Monthlies 

Santa 

25 


Navneet 

12 


Bai Kahanian 

12 


Kill van 

50 

Dailies 

Urdu 

Pratap 

60 


Milap 

25 

Weeklies 

Hindu 

10 

Monthlies 

Beesvin Sadee 

10 


Shama 

15 


Santa 

10 


Om 

10 


VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 


The voluntary social service organisations working in the district have 
been (i) the Harijan Sewak Sangh, Chamba; (ii) the Parvatiya .Adam Jati 
Sewak Sangh, Chamba; and (iii) the Bharat Sewak Sainaj, Chamba. 

Harijan Sewak Sangh 

The Harijan Sewak Sangh here, which is a branch of All India Harijan 
Sewak Sangh, was started in the month of November, 1954. The person in 
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charge of the office is an honorary secretary who is assisted in his work by a 
treasurer and a pracharak (preacher). A committee, with staff, has also been 
formed, in the district, which is known, as the District Harijan Sewak Sangh, 
consisting of eleven members, including hartjans and non-harijatrs, 
nominated by the President of the Provincial Harijan Sewak Sangh. This 
committee is responsible for the implementation of the policies and programmes 
set by the Provincial Harijan Sewak Sangh. The principal aims and 
objects of the Harijan Sew'ak Sangh are eradication of untouchability and 
the betterment of the social and economic conditions of the hartjans. 
A hostel, named Gandhi Hostel, has been started by the sangh in Chamba 
from 1957, in which both harijan and non-harijan students are admitted 
and provided with free lodging, and also boarding facilities, while 
prosecuting their studies, either in the high school or in the college. In 
most cases harijan students, and deserving non-harijans are given aid for 
hostel expenses and for tlie purchase of books. The aid is usually given 
at the rate of ten rupees and five rupees to the students belonging to the 
scheduled-caste and non-scheduled caste, respectively. Services of a cook, 
the facilities of light, newspapers, and radio, and other sundry amenities, 
are also provided by the sangh without any charge. The hostel is run 
through a manager employed by the sangh. A similar hostel has been 
established at Brahmaur for tribal and non-tribal students. 

The pracharak is the pioneer-preacher of the policy and programme of the 
sangh. He endeavours to eradicate untouchability by bringing about a change 
in the head and heart of the non-harijan people by various means of propa¬ 
ganda such as lectures, speeches, cinema shows, bhajan mandalies, posters and 
pamphlets etc. The organised and conscious drive against untouchability has 
registered appreciable success in the district, and, apart from other achieve¬ 
ments, some temples, hotels and tea shops have been thrown open to the 
scheduled-castes. Besides these activities, help is rendered to the needy 
members of the scheduled-castes, to get as much aid from the various depart¬ 
ments as is permissible under the rules. 

The financial resources of the sangh depend upon donations by the people, 
Government aid and, aid by the Provincial Harijan Sewak Sangh. 

Parvatiya Adam Jati Sewak Sangh {The association for the service of the 

scheduled-tribes) 

There is a district branch of the Parvatiya Adam Jati Sewak Sangh, with 
its office at Chamba proper. It is a part of the all Himachal organisation of 
that name, which in its turn, is affiliated to the All India Adam Jati Sewak 
Sangh. The Sewak Sangh concerns itself with the welfare of the tribal people 
in various ways, one of the important modes of rendering this service at 
present being the running of asharam schools. These schools have been found 
very useful for the tribal people, the main distinguishing features of this type 
of educational institution being as follows 

(1) The asharam school is essentially a residential institution. 

(2) All expenses of the students are borne by the sangh up to the ceiling 
fixed upon the number of students to be so accommodated and 
looked after in the hostel. 

(3) Children, of parents who can afford to bear the expenses and who are 
not so poor as to justify such totally free education of their children, 
are admitted as day scholars. They are not charged any tuition fee 
or other fees. However, their feeding and clothing expenses are not 
borne by the sangh. 
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(4) Crafts like weaving, spinning, tailoring and carpentry, and, as far as 
practicable, agriculture, are taught in addition to general educa¬ 
tion. This feature is shared by the asharam school with the basic 
type of schools. 

(5) Because there is, for the generality of the pupils, compulsory hostel 
life, because the number of students is not too large, and because 
the very system of daily routine provides for certain social and 
disciplinary items and procedures, which bring the pupils in close 
mutual contact and the teacher in intimate touch with the pupils, the 
asharam school affords a much greater opportunity for character¬ 
building and for the fostering of certain desirable social traits, 
provided, of couise, the teacher possesses the necessary qualities and 
capabilities himself. This is an advantage over the system of educa¬ 
tion in which teaching tends to acquire the quality of mass produc¬ 
tion, rather than that of a handicraft. 

There is a very well established asharam school at Garola in the 
Brahmaur sub-tahsil. The one at Mindhal in the Pangi sub-tahsil was started 
later. Besides, an asharam school has now been established at Tundah in the 
Tundah Valley of the Brahmaur sub-tahsil. Some purely day schools, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the asharam school, are also run by the Sewak Sangh, and these 
have so far been located at Palyur, Janghi, Bagori, Jorna, Daboorgi (Dina 
Nagar), Mangal (Sillagharat) and Juri. 

The Sewak Sangh depends on donations and grants-in-aid from the 
State and from its parent body for its financial resources. 

Welfare of Gujjars 

As mentioned earlier, the scheduled-tribes in this district are Gaddi, 
Pangwala, Lahula, Gujjar, Bhot, Jad, Lama and Khampa. The Gujjars are 
nomadic, with the e.xception of a small number of families that have more or 
less settled down with permanent houses and some landed properties. The 
Adam Jati Sewak Sangh pays special attention to certain items of Gujjar 
welfare, such as the education and the settlement of the tribe. So far four Gujjar 
conferences have been held by the sangh with a view to drawing attention to 
Gujjar problems as well as mobilising consciousness and activity among the 
Gujjars themselves for a reorientation of their life and economy and the Gujjars 
of the Chamba district, or their representatives, participated in all these 
conferences. 

The first Gujjar conference was held on the twenty-sixth and twenty- 
seventh of May, 1956, in Chamba w'hich was inaugurated by the Minister of 
States in the Ministry of Home Affairs, the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes was in the chair. The second Gujjar conference took 
place on the fifth of April, 1958, at Pathankot, under the chairmanship of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and was inaugurated 
by the Prime Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. The third Gujjar conference 
was also held at Pathankot on the twentieth of November, 1959, under the 
chairmanship of the Finance Minister of India, and was inaugurated by the 
President of India. The Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes was also present. The fourth conference was held at Chuharpur, in the 
Dehra Dun district of Uttar Pradesh. It was inaugurated by the Prime 
Minister of India, was presided over by the Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
and was attended, among others, by the Prime Minister of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the Lieutenant Governor of Himachal Pradesh, Forest Minister 
of Uttar Pradesh, the Relief and Rehabilitation Minister of Uttar Pradesh, the 
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President Provincial Congress Committee of Uttar Pradesh, the Commissioner 
for Scheduled Tribes Government of India, the Minister for Social Welfare of 
Andhra Pradesh, the Deputy Minister for Social Welfare of Uttar Pradesh, 
and the Deputy Minister for planning of Uttar Pradesh. 

The cumulative result of these deliberations and other efforts of the sangh 
has been that the Government has been taking keen interest in the welfare of 
the Gujjars and providing a number of facilities to them. 

Pathankot was suitable to the Chamba Gujjars, as the venue on two 
occasions, because, in the month of April, the Gujjars who migrate to the high 
lying pastures of the Chamba district in the summer season happen, mostly, to 
be still in the plains or sub-mountainous areas not far from Pathankot, 

Bharat Sewak Samaj 

The Bharat Sewak Samaj at Chamba is a district branch of the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, Himachal Pradesh, which, in turn, is a branch of the all India 
Bharat Sewak Samaj, Delhi. This voluntarj? body has an honorary district 
convener exercising overall control and supervision on its activities in the 
district. For sometime, a typewriting-training-centre, primarily meant for the 
benefit of learners belonging to the scheduled-tribes was run by the samaj at 
Chamba proper. A spinning and weaving centre exists at Brahmaur. The 
training in both the centres has been free of charge. Two libraries are also 
maintained, one each at Brahmaur and Pangi. Grants-in-aid form the chief 
source of the funds at the disposal of the Bharat Sewak Samaj. 

State Social Welfare Advisory Board 

Two Project Implementing Committees are working in this district under 
the control of the State Social Welfare Advisory Board which has its head¬ 
quarters at Simla. The Board is the State branch of the Central Social Welfare 
Board, which is a semi-official body. Offices of the project implementing 
committees are located at Chamba and Sundla. The office located at Chamba 
was established in 1954 while the one at Sundla in January, 1959. There were 
ten Welfare Extension Centres functioning under the first project implementing 
committee, located at Saho, Sillagharat, Sungal, Mehla, Gagla, Rajnagar, 
Bagori, Khajiar, Chaned (Saro) and Kaded. Each centre was provided with 
a trained Gram Seieika, and a trained dai. Two trained craft teachers were 
provided, one for five centres. A trained midwife supervised the activities of 
the dais, and, a Mtikhya Sewika, those of the Gram Sewikas, each in a circle 
consisting of five centres. The expenditure involved was borne by the Central 
Social Welfare Advisory Board and the State Administration in the ratio of 
66f : 33g respectively. The local public also made some voluntary contributions 
in cash, kind or labour. 

The nomenclature, the pattern and the source of finance of the Project 
Implementing Committee, Chamba, have, since the first April, 1962, 
undergone a change in accordance with the general policy enforced in the whole 
Pradesh. Instead of Project Implementing Committee, the body is now known 
as the Mahila Kalvan Mandal duly registered under the Societies 
Registration Act XXI of 1860, with its headquarters in the Chamba town. 
This body, exclusively of women, has a chairman, a secretary and nine 
members. Its financial resources comprise seventy-five per cent grant 
received from the Central Social Welfare Board and twenty-five per cent 
raised by public contribution. Barring these changes, the activities at 
the welfare centres are being continued almost as in the past. 

The Project Implementing Committee, Sundla, which functions in 
the co-ordinated pattern, in conjunction with the community development 
block, is running ten welfare centres of this pattern. These are to function 
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for a - period of five years which term is due to expire in 1964 and thereafter 
the centres will be transferred to a voluntary body, as has happened in the 
case of the centres of the Project Impiementing Committee, Chamba. 
These centres are, at present, being run jointly by the State Social Welfare 
Advisory Board and the Development Department of the Pradesh. The 
expenditure is met by the Central Social Welfare Board, the W elfare Department 
of the State Administration, and the Development Department of the said 
Administration in the ratio of 12 : 6 : 5. These centres are situated at Diur, 
Bhandal, Lara, Mundra, Manjir, Kihar, Sundla, Salooni, Chakoli and Di}'oga. 

The activities of each centre comprise balwadi for the instruction of pre- 
school-going-age children, female adult education, general medical aid including 
maternity and allied services, handicrafts training, recreational and cultural 
activities, sanitation and the streamlined celebration of festivals etc. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PLACES OF JNTEREST 

The Chamba district, as has been seen in the chapter dealing with history, 
commands great historical importance and a number of places in the district are 
of historical interest. There are many more places that are attractive by 
virtue of scenic beauty, scientific study, and other tourist interests. The 
potential is indeed so vast that the actual conditions of today are just a 
nominal manifestation of the inherent richness which aw'aits development if 
human ingeniusness is fully applied to the natural resources. In trade and 
commerce, there is, yet, hardly any place of equal national or inter-State 
stature. 

Given below are the various places of note from one point of view or 
another. 

Brahmaur 

The entire sub-tahsil is mentionable for big game. The details of the 
game and the places have been given while dealing with the fauna. 

Certain places, important in their own right because of their own local 
merit, situated within this sub-tahsil, will be dealt with separately. The sub- 
tahsil has an overall importance historically. It was here that the erstwhile 
Chamba State took its birth. And it is this tract which is still regarded as the 
home-land of the scheduled tribe, Gaddies. In fact another name for this tract 
is Gadderan. Some people call it Shiv Bhutni also, owing to the predominance 
here of the cult of Shiva. 

Brahmaur proper—Once called Brahmapura, as the original capital of 
the infant State which later grew into the Chamba State, Brahmaur is today 
not more extensive than a big village, but it still retains, in its ancient 
temples, the monuments of its one-time glory. Legend has it that the place 
was called Brahmapura after Brahmani Devi, the patron goddess of the 
Budhil Valley, whose shrine is situated a little way above Brahmaur 
proper. According to an alternative legend, the name Brahmapura was 
in use at a still earlier period for the more ancient kingdom of 
Brahmapura which existed in the territories of Garhwal and Kumaon, 
and that Maru, the founder of the Chamba State, whose ancestral home was, to 
begin with, in Ayodhaya and, later, in the upper Ganges Valley, gave the same 
name of Brahmapura to the State that he founded with the present Brahmaur 
as his capital. Brahmaur proper lies at a distance of about thirty-nine miles 
from the Chamba town. The linking road, which was originally bridle, is now 
being improved into a vehicular one. This place, wdiich remained the capital 
of the State for about four hundred years, is now, administratively, merely the 
headquarters of the sub-tahsil. 

The temples of Brahmaur—These ancient edifices are grouped 
together in a distinct compound well-known and held high in faith and 
esteem as the Chaurasi or Churasi. According to legend, shortly after 
the accession of Sahil Varma, the ruler of Brahmapura (Brahmaur), 
eighty-four yogies visited the place. They were greatly pleased with 
the raja’s piety and hospitality, and .stayed there for a considerable time, 
rewarding the raja with the birth of a son, as an heir, followed by nine 
more sons and a daughter. It is this daughter, named Champavati, w'ho, as 
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has been mentioned earlier, is said, according to one version, to have lent 
Chainba its name which is originally believed to have been Champa. It is in 
commemoration of this visit by these eightj’-four yogis that the temple arena 
is believed to have been called chanrasi. 


The following temples still exist :— 


SI 

No. 

Name of temple 

Deity 

Material of 
the idol 

1. 

Shri Harihar 

Shivling 

Stone 

2. 

Shri Nar bingh Bhagwan 

Nar Singh 

Brass 

3. 

Shn Lakshana Devi 

Bhagwati (Goddess) 

Brass 

4. 

Shri Ganesliji 

Ganeshji 

Brass 

5. 

Shri Dashnam Akhara 

Shivling 

Stone 

6. 

Shiv Daivala 

Shivling 

Stone 

7. 

Nandigan 

Nandi (bull) 

3.SS 

8. 

Shri Kantheshwar llahadev 

Shivling 

Stone 

9. 

Shivalaya (Mani Matiesj 

Shivling 

Stone 

10. 

Shri Sitalaji 

Bhagwati (Goddess) 

Stone 

11. 

Ardhgaya 

Tirath Talab (tank) 

Stone 

12. 

Shri Survaling 

Siiivling 

Stone 

13. 

Shri Mauniling 

Shivling 

Stone 

14. 

Shri Jvotihng 

Shivling 

Stone 

15. 

Shri .Viahadevji 

Shivling 

Stone 

16. 

Shri Trameshwarji 

Shivling 

Stone 

17. 

Shri Nakeshwarji 

Shivling 

Stone 


The rest, it is believed, have conie under debris. While each and e\ery 
temple is of highly valuable archaeological interest, the temple of Lakshana 
Devi is, in addition, remarkably impressive in the extremely fine wood 
work on it*. 


• In ord-ir to save the raonuraents from decay and destruction the Archaeological 
Department of the Guverninent of fiidia has brought the following temples etc., scattered 
all over the district, within the fold of the Protected Jlonuineuis. 


Serial Locality X’ame of monument 

number 


1. Chamba town 


3. 


4. 


5. 


H. 

Sarotha pargana 
Panjala 

1 . 

Chitrari 

8 

Brahmaur 

9. 


10. 


11. 



Sun Lakshmi Xarayan temple. 
Bansi Gopal temple. 

Han Kai temple. 

Sita Ram temple. 

Chamunda Devi temple. 

Rock sculpture depicting 
Sita Ram, Hanuiiian etc. 
Shakti Devi temple 
Lakshana De\i temple. 

Xlani Mahes temple 
Nar Singh temple. 

Gaiiesh temple 
Bajreshwan temple. 


Bhurdhiadh m Chamba town 
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Chamba 

As the capital of the erstwhile Chamba State throughout its histor}', save 
for the early four hundred years or so, and the district headquarters in the 
present regime, the historical and administrative importance of Chamba proper 
is self evident. This place is quite as full of temples as Brahmaur, though, 
unlike Brahmaur, the temples here lie rather scattered, except the main group 
clustered about the Lakshmi Narayan temple and another and a much smaller 
collection a little away. These temples are also rich in archaeological interest. 

What is still known as the Rang Mahal, though just a sorry remnant of a 
once glorious palace, is now being used for industrial purposes. It was, in its 
hey-day resplendant with admirable and beautiful murals, so valuable from 
the point of view of archaeology that those interested in such things have been 
fighting hard to preserve the few paintings that happen to have survived 
indifferent treatment at the hands of those ignorant or unappreciative of these 
values. The palaces, called Akhand Chandi palace and Zanana palace, built 
much later than the Rang Mahal, are remarkable for their massiv^e structures. 
The former is now occupied for the degree college, while the latter still continues 
to be inhabited by certain members of the family of the previous rajas. 

The town has a large open green called the chaugan, which is an asset to 
it as a public promenade, as a meeting ground, as a play ground, as a vast 
lung to relieve the effects of congestion, as a dignified place for public functions 
and as a lovely spot from scenic point of view. The credit for the development 
of this chaugan goes largely to Raja Sham Singh. Any administration that 
allows encroachment upon this open space or any interference with its whole¬ 
some utilisation will be rendering a great disservice to the Chamba town. 

Well-known for centuries for its Chamba chappals an interesting type of 
footwear, the town has for a number of years now established a growing 
reputation for its shawls also. Leather work, of course, goes on improving and 
expanding. 

The town celebrates a number of festivals, the most famous among them 
being the Minjhar fair, which is celebrated on the third Sunday of Sawan. 
Formally, the fair begins a week earlier. However, the real show is on the 
last day when the crowd gathers the strongest and there is a formal procession 
which winds its way from the Akhand Chandi palace along the main route to 
a place by the river bank where, formerly, a buffalo used to be pushed into the 
river as a sacrifice to the river god, but now, for quite a number of years, there 
has been merely a symbolic throwing into the river of a coconut. Minjhar is 
supposed to be symbolic fair of the season when maize is in flower, the word itself 
meaning the maize flower. As a token of the maize flower, a tuft or tassel of 
golden coloured thread is worn during the fair and it is also called minjhar. The 
local shopkeepers have always benefited by the increased sales resulting from 
the huge throng on this occasion. There have been, during the last few 3 'ears, 
developments that have been giving the occasion a more conscious and organi¬ 
sed commercial complexion so that the fair now combines symbolism, ceremonr-, 
and festivities with the promotion of trade and commerce in general merchan¬ 
dise as well as in the produce of small scale and cottage industries in the 
district. 

Chitrari 

Famous for its temple and the annual fair held soon after the Mani Mahes 
pilgrimage. Chitrari is a fairly large village nestling quite high up above the 
road running along ths river bank to Brahmaur, and is situated at 32' 27' north 
and 76' 24' east, about twenty-five miles from Chamba proper. The temple 
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here is dedicated to Devi Adi Shakti (the goddess representing primaeval 
energy or original power). The legend is that a land-owner suspected his 
cowherd of milking his cow in the forest. He kept watch only to find that the 
cow, of her own accord, yielded milk at a spot under a certain tree. There¬ 
after the man saw a dream in which the goddess required him to bring her to 
light. Searching at the spot, where the cow was found to give her milk, the man 
came across a stone pindi or image which he carried on his way home. As he 
reached where the temple now stands, he could not move any further and he 
took this as an indication of the will of the goddess to settle down at that spot. 
The inscription on the temple shows that it was erected by Raja Meru 
Varman (A.D. 700). The workman who built the buildings of this temple is 
reported to have been one Gugga about whom there are two legends. The first 
is that he, having constructed some of the temples at Brahmaur, built a house 
for the rana of Ranhun, and showed so much skill in that work that his right 
hand was lopped off to prevent him from constructing another building of that 
quality anywhere else. It is said that when he was called upon to build the 
temple at Chitrari, the goddess miraculously restored his hand. The second 
legend would have one believe that Gugga was accidentally killed by a fall 
from the roof of the temple porch after he had all but finished his work. 

In A.D. 1589-1641, Raja Balabhadra conferred a grant of thirty-six 
larhis of a land on the temple and thereafter sprang the name of chhatis larhi 
which in common use grew to be corrupted into Chhitrari, spelt generally as 
Chitrari dropping one ‘h’. 

On the third day after the Durga Ashtmi Mela at the Mani Mahes 
Lake, when a man arrives with a lota (metal pot) of water from the lake, the 
idol of the goddess at Chitrari is bathed with this water and it is on that day 
that the mela is held. 

Ghadasaru lake 

This lake, roughly half a mile in circumference, lies at an altitude of 
about 11,500 feet nearly sixteen miles from Tisa, the headquarters of the 
Chaurah tahsil. It is quite well surrounded with vegetation, and, on one side, 
there is a Kali temple. The approach is by a shepherd path, the last three 
miles of which run on a rocky terrain and are generally snow bound. The 
discovery' of the lake would seem to be attributable to some surveyor probably 
of the Geological Sur\ey of India, who, after the compass that he must 
have used in his professional duty, is known among the local people as the 
Kapasi baba. Now, this lake has become a place of pilgrimage much frequented 
by' the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. 

Kalatope 

There are two places bearing the name Kalatope. One lies in the Pangi 
Valley opposite Kilar, and the other, which is the better known of the two, is 
situated between Dalhousie and Khajiar. In each case the name has probably 
been derived from the dark and dense forest which caps the hill-top, suggesting 
to the common mind the idea of a black cap which is the literal meaning of 
the word Kalatope. The Kalatope being mentioned here is the latter place. 
It is about eight miles from Dalhousie and about ten miles from Khajiar. 
From Lakkar Mandi the approach road to Kalatope branches off the main road 
that joins Dalhousie and Khajiar, There is quite a spacious forest rest-house 
here with some accommodation and certain facilities reserved in it for tourists. 
This spot commands a beautiful and grand panoramic view of the surrounding 
landscape, and the eye travels wide over hill and dale, field and forest and 
verdure as well as ruggedness, till, in the direction of Jammu and Kashmir, it 
meets the horizon kissing snow peaks. As the rest-house and its outhouses 
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are almost the only human dwellings, the solitude that surrounds the place 
leaves little to be desired by those hungering for it. The chowkidar’s log-book 
in the rest-house contains some revealing remarks by the visitors. According 
to one visitor, Kalatope is an ideal place for young couples. 

Khajiar'lake 

Khajiar is about 6,300 feet above the sea level, about nine miles from 
the Chamba town, by the bridle road and about sixteen miles b}’ the motorable 
road, while Dalhousie is some ten miles away by a bridle road. It lies 32° 33' 
north and 76° 5' east. It is a charming glade, about a mile in length and half 
a mite or so in breadth, very picturesquely set in the midst of a dense forest. 
The glade is evergreen in its turf, with multicoloured grasses here and there, 
and evergreen, again, in the surrounding towering trees of deodar and 
fir etc. Still undisturbed and unspoilt by the touch and contamination 
of the din and bustle of modern life, the place has a quiet in its atmosphere 
and environment, soothingly in keeping with the mood of Nature around. 
And in the midst of all this is that romantically charming collection of 
water, which is so small now that one can call it a lake only out of sheer 
courtesy, once one has seen it oneself, whatever wealth of reputation one 
hears; and floating across this compounded body of water is that huge 
clump of reeds and grass which, again, is so small that it would be euphemism 
to call it an island once one has actually seen it, whatever, the hearsay. 
The “small sizes of the lake and the floating island notwithstanding, both 
things * fit in the whole picture so exquisitely that, without them, this 
beauty spot would lose most of its surpassing loveliness. In the British 
days when Dalhousie used to contain, in the season, a high proportion of 
Europeans or Indians with western tastes, Khajiar was a favourite haunt of 
golf-players, and, once every year, the Khajiar week used to be held when 
various sports, including football and hockey, were played, and even horse races 
were held. There are schemes to improve this pleasure resort, in keeping with 
modern trends and developments. It would, however, be something of a tragedy 
if the picturesque phase of Nature, plain and simple, and the restful and peace¬ 
ful quiet that goes with it, were to fall a casualty in the process of modernisa¬ 
tion and new-fangled developments. An occasional festive celebration, such 
as the fair which is annually held here even now by the villagers, and the 
Khajiar w'eek of sportsmen, once annually, would, of course, be a welcome 
change. For the most part of the year, however, the place should, essentially, 
retain its pristine charm and inherent solitude of virgin Nature. 

Kilar 

Kilar, the headquarters of sub-tahsil Pangi, lies on 33° 5' north and 
76° 26' east, in the north of Chamba district. The distance between Chamba 
and Kilar by the old road is sixty-eight miles but by the new vehicular road 
existing between Chamba and Tisa, it is about one hundred and three miles. 
The place was, originally, only a cluster of villages. Gradually it acquired a 
shop. During the recent seven years or so, a nearby area has been steadily 
growing into an official colony and, someday, Kilar, linked up wdth this new 
colony', vvill become a much larger and much better place. There is a forest 
rest-house and there are, besides, so many other offices. Near the rest-house 
in a grove of cedar trees, is the temple of Det Nag, who, it is believed, was 
originally enshrined in Lahul enjoying human sacrifice. Once, the legend 
goes, in the series of sacrifice, it was the turn of the only remaining 
son of a poor widow, and - the time of sacrifice having drawn fast, she 
was bewailing her misfortune when a Gaddi happened to pass by and 
after knowing about the tale of woe volunteered to replace her son. He, 
however, stipulated that the Nag should be allowed to devour him alive, and. 
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on his presenting several parts of his body in succession without any result, he 
got angry and threw the Nag into the Chander Bhaga. It got out of the river 
at Kilar and being found by a cowherd was carried upto the site of the present 
temple, when it fell from his back with the face on the ground. A shrine was 
erected and the image set up with its face looking inwards; and a clump of cedar 
trees at once grew up around the shrine. Previously a buffalo used to be 
sacrificed every third, fifth or seventh year in the month of Katik at this temple 
of the Nag. The expenditure for the purchase of the victim was borne, during 
the State regime by the erstwhile Chamba State. After the merger of the 
State the inhabitants of the area contributed but once for the purchase of a 
buffalo. Subsequently, the sacrifice was discontinued for lack of funds. 

Lama Dal lake 

Some thirty miles east of Chamba proper and on the inner slopes of the 
Dhaula Dhar Range lies a group of lakes, seven or so in number, the biggest, 
rather oblong in shape, being called the Lama Bal or the Lam Dal. Lama 
Dal, situated at about 12,000 feet abov'e the sea level, is about a mile and a 
half in circumference. Embedded in rugged surroundings, this bunch of 
mountain lakes has a strange grandeur and fascination of its own. At present 
accessible from the nearest rest-house at Darkund, some nine miles away, only 
by a path made for shepherds, this spot could become a place of great attrac¬ 
tion to hikers, if the access were made less difficult and the lakes were stocked 
with fish and the place provided with reasonably comfortable accommodation 
for shelter. These human touches of amenities would supplement, for the 
purposes of man, the natural gifts that the place enjoys in scenic grandeur. Apart 
from the impressive immediate surroundings of these lakes, the heights above, 
where another lake, a small cup shaped thing, nestles, command the historic 
Balaini Pass from which one gets a view of portions of the Kangra district on 
the other side. 

There is a small Shiva temple which attracts pilgrims from the surround¬ 
ing villages of the Chamba district and the Kangra district. At present the 
caves below the Lama Dal lake are the only sources of shelter against torrential 
rains that characterise the rainy season here. These lakes, between them, 
seem to serve as the source of water for the Brehi Khad, a stream that joins the 
Ravi as a tributary. 

Man! Mahes lake 

As a sacred place to which pilgrims flock not only from all quarters within 
the district but also from places far and wide without, Mani Mahes, the lake 
lying about 13,000 feet above sea level in the midst of snowy peaks, the highest 
of them, locally called Kailash, towering 18,564 feet high, is the foremost sacred 
spot in the whole district and ranks fairly high as a mentionable place even in 
the all India list of sacred spots. Once every year, on the eighth day of the 
light half of the moon in the months of Bhadon or ^4x0^, a fair is held and is 
attended by thousands. Lord Shiva is the presiding deity. His permanent 
abode is believed to be in the nearbv Kailash. The snow-field at the base of 
the mountain is called Shiva’s chaiigan by the local people according to whose 
faith and belief the god and his consort Parvati have sport there. Among the 
series of minor peaks below the principal one, there are some, believed accor¬ 
ding to legend, to be the petrifications of a shepherd and his sheep who were 
turned into stone as they tried to climb up. Likewdse, some geological lines or 
w'aves, rather serpentine in appearance, are said to be a serpent turned into 
stone. In keeping with such beliefs is the faith that a pilgrim can have good 
weather and a clear view of the peak of this abode of Shiva only when the 
deity is pleased. There have been instances when the annual festival was 
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battered into a mess and a fiasco by the sheer lashings of inclement weather. 
Whatever one’s views on such questions of faith and belief, the quiet charm and 
the magnificent grandeur in natural scenery of the place cannot be lost on one 
who has a soul, a heart and an eye for such things. The lake, about fifty yards 
in circumference, quite small in size, has, at a corner on one side, a small 
marble image of Shiva. The pilgrims offer worship to this image, take a holy 
dip in the lake, and sing songs. Mani Mahes is approached both from the 
Kangra side and the Chamba side. The route from Chamba runs through 
Brahmaur proper, from which place the distance is about twenty-two miles. 
The total distance from Chamba proper would thus be about sixty miles. At 
present the path is good enough, beyond Hadsar, mostly for pedestrians only. 
Upto Hadsar it is bridle. Dhanchho, where the pilgrims assemble and pass the 
night before their visit to the sacred lake, is marked by a beautiful waterfall. 
Between Dhanchho and the lake, there are minor places of pilgrimage. The 
Hadsar stream, which rises lower down, is possibly fed initially by this lake. 

Maha Kali Dal lake—This lake lies at a height of about twelve thousand 
feet above the sea level, roughly at the junction of the parganas of Saho and 
Gudial of the Chamba tahsil and pargana Chanju of the Chaurah tahsil. 
Surrounded by meadows, below high mountain peaks, the lake is dedicated to 
Kali and perfect silence is observed by the pilgrims, even songs of w'orship being 
eschewed. This lake is bigger than the one at Mani Mahes. 

Mindhal 

Mindhal is a village some distance up the left bank of the Chander Bhaga, 
about ten miles from Kilar. It is famous for the Devi temple there. An 
account of the legend associated with this goddess has already been given. A 
fair is held here in Bhadon, and is frequented by people from all the neighbour¬ 
ing villages and valleys. As many as one hundred sheep and goats are 
sacrificed on this occasion. The blood flows into a hole near the temple door 
and is believed to run dowm under ground to a pool near the river, which, it is 
said, is thereby tinged red. The people spend their time at this fair in drinking 
and dancing. The priest and the chela are Brahmins. 

Saloon! 

Lying, in the Chaurah tahsil, on the Chamba-Langera Road, which 
provides access to and from Jammu and Kashmir, Salooni, the headquarters 
of the community development block of that name, commands a very good 
panoramic view of the surrounding hills, mountains, valleys, and sub-valleys. 
It is a naturally picturesque place of tourist interest, fairly well on its way 
to acquiring amenities and facilities that will make the spot more comfortable 
to visitors. 

The Pang! Valley 

The entire Pangi sub-tahsil holds a great fascination for the hiking 
enthusiasts in that, firstly, the place is still difficult of access and, therefore, 
has many comparatively unbeaten tracks; secondly, it has a rugged charm of 
natural grandeur; thirdly, it has, as may well be expected from a place like 
this, an atmosphere of detachment, seclusion, quiet and serene silence, to seek 
which the lovers of such a solace fly away from the madding crowds; and, 
fourthly, it has big game worth the while of any real shikari. It has too, at 
a place called Dharwas, a spring, believed to be of mica water, which is 
popularly held in high esteem as an appetiser and for the general toning up of 
health. 
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Taragarh Fort 

The place is note-worthy for nothing but its ruins that are of interest 
only to those looking for the remnants of past history. This fort has been 
mentioned in the chapter dealing with ‘History’. 

Tisa 


This place is worth a special mention by virtue of its being the head¬ 
quarters of the Chaurah tahsil and a growing and developing township on the 
way to the Pangi sub-tahsil. Some particulars have already been given. At 
Bhanjralu, a nearby ridge, is fast growing up an official colony, which, if it 
continues well enough on right lines, should, in due course, make Tisa very 
much more important. 

Trilok Nath 

This place, mentioned under archaeology also, is very well known for 
the temple of Trilok Nath after which deity the place has been named. The 
of Lahul, who once ruled the Lahul portion of the Pangi sub-tahsil, 
also lives here. There is held a fair here, in August, which is marked by 
drinking and dancing besides religious worship. No animal sacrifices are 
offered at this shrine, and the worship seems to consist chiefly in burning 
lights continuously in front of the image, and reciting passages from the 
Buddhist sacred books. These lights are made of wicks fed with ghi or butter, 
a very large number of them being arranged in a huge platter and then 
lighted. The officiating priest is a lama and the control of the temple has 
till a few years ago been entirely in the hands of the local Thakur, whose 
residence is close at hand. 

Udaipur 

Lying in the Pangi sub-tahsil. about four miles from Trilok Nath, 
Udaipur has a very anrient Devi temple known commonly as the temple of 
Mrikula Devi, highly remarkable for its wood carving. This place has a very 
promising future for development in modern style. 

General 

The charms of Chamba are not limited to these few places which have been 
mentioned merely as the spots of traditional interest. For the visitor with 
tastes unbound by the traditional styles most of the district has, all over it, 
numerous spots of natural beauty and natural attraction of some kind or 
the other. 
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Barthus bedehsis Patha Below 4,QUO feet 

Garra lamta ... Kurka Below 4,000 feet 

Oreinus smuatus Himalayan barbel SalohjGungli Below 4,000 feet and 

above 
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(Please see page 167) 


CHAMBA DIALECTS 

BY 

The Rev. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.S. 

—:o:— 

INTRODUCTION. 

From a linguistic point of view the State of Chamba is intensely interest¬ 
ing. Situated, as it is, entirely in the hills, it lends itself to the perpetuation 
of diverse dialects. It is traversed from east to west by the Chandra-Bhaga 
or Cinab River in the north, and the Ravi in the south, which for part of their 
course through the State are no more than twenty miles apart. To the north 
and west lies the State of Jammu, to the east British Lahul (frequently 
pronounced by Europeans Lahaul), to the south the British district of Kangra- 
The area of Camba is just over 3,000 square miles, yet there are six distinct 
forms of speech found within its borders. Speaking roughly we may allocate 
them as follows :—in the north-west Curahf, in the north-central portion of the 
State Pangwali, in tlie north-east Camba Lahuji, in the south-west Bhateall. in 
the south-east Bharmauri or Gadi; while round about Camba city, which lies in 
the south-west (but further north and east than the Bhateali area) the dialect 
spoken is Cameali. Of these all, except Lahulf, belong to what is at present 
called the Western Paharl language of the Northern Group of the Sanskritic 
Aryan Family, while Lahuir is classed as belonging to the Tibeto-Himalayan 
branch of the Indo-Chinese Family. (See Census of India 1901, Chapter on 
Languages) 

The grammar of Camgali is very much what we should expect from its 
geographical position. It makes its Genitive in ra, its Dative in jo, its Future 
in -la, it has a Stative Participle in ord, thus tird^d, in the state of having fallen, 
»idrdfd, in the state of having been beaten, for the participle with having, it 
uses kari, as /tVf kari, having fallen. 

Bhateali has, in consequence of its position, affinities with Dogri, spoken 
in Jammu State, and with Kangri, spoken in Kangra- In the Genitive it has 
da, in the Dative ki or ked, in the Future gd or ghd. (The dialects of Kangra, 
l^Iandi State and Sukgt State have also a Future in g or gh.'). Like Camgaii it 
uses kari for the participle with having. Its Stative Participle is very interest¬ 
ing; it has two forms e.g., Pehd or peddd, in the state of having fallen, dhyd or 
i^yddd, in the state of having come. A form very similar to Pehd or dhyd is 
found in Kangra, but for the form in -ddd we have to go all the way to the 
State of Baghat, south of Simla, where we find dyddd, rirddd, with the same 
meaning as Bhateali ayddd. Peddd- Similarly geddd, fehddd, in Bhatgall 
correspond to goddd, foddd (or rdhddd) in Baghati, and mean ‘ in the state of 
having gone ’ and ‘ remained ’ respectively. Tlie accent of participles in -ddd 
is on the antepenultimate. 

In pronunciation Bhateali very much resembles Cameali- Both employ 
the cerebral I and n, and in both the sound given to h is midway between the 
sound in Urdu and Hindi and that in Panjabi In Urdu and Hindi h is 
pronounced practically as it is in English. In Panjabi, when it appears either 
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alone or in conjunction with h, °.j, d, d, w. m, n, I, it has a deep guttural sound 
not wholly unlike the Arabic 'ain. In BhatSali and Camgali it is half-way 
between the two, while their pronunciation of h when it follows a vowel is 
nearly the same as in Panjabi, that is to say, h is almost inaudible itself, but 
raises the tone of the syllable in which it occurs. The pronunciation of h, found 
in these two dialects, is common to many hill dialects. 

Curahi, spoken in the north-west of Camba, has many features deserving 
of study. Its Genitive ends in ra or rs, its Dative in ni, its plural is generally 
the same as the singular, except in the Vocative, in this reminding us of dialects 
in Kulu and the Simla States and also of the Gadi dialect of Camba. Its Pres. 
Participle ends in -ta and its Stative Participle in -dyd- It is remarkable that 
if we reckon from the south (near Simla) northwards Curahf is the first dialect 
we find with traces of the vocalic change known as epenthesis. Thus, khand, 
eat (inf ) fern, khaini, khatd, eating, fem. khaiii. As we go north and north¬ 
west we find epenthesis to a greater extent in dialects like Bhadrawahl, still 
more developed in others more distant such as Pogulf and Kishtawarl, till we 
reach the highest stage of bewildering completeness in Kashmiri. The normal 
ending of the Curahi Future is -ntd, ■»«£ in the 1st Pers. Sing, and Plur. and 
-la, -le in the Singh, and Plur. of the other persons, though -md, -»ie are also 
found in the 3rd Pers. Sing, and Plur. and occasionally -Id in the ^ 1st Pers. 
This matter of the Future is only one example of the deeply interesting 
problems arising out of Northern Himalayan dialects. If we take the distribu¬ 
tion of the Future in I, we find that the following dialects have a Future with 
I, appearing in every person. Singular and Plural: Jammu Sirajl, Bhadraw’ahl 
and Padari in Jammu, Pangwall, Camgajl and Bharmauri or Gadi in Camba, 
Inner Sirail in Kulfi, and the dialects of Jubbaj in the Simla area. The 
following have I in the 2nd and 3rd Persons—Kulul, Kiuthall (Kiu^hal and 
nei.o'hbouring States, including the Simla municipal area), the dialect of the 
British district of Kot Khal, and Baghatl (Baghat State). Punchl in Punch 
State has tlje 2nd and 3rd Plur. in I, and Bhalesi in Jammu State has I in the 
2nd and 3rd Sing, and 1st and 2nd Plur. The dialects which like Curahi have 
fn in the 1st Plur. are the Simla States dialects of Kot Guru, Kot Khal, Kiuthal 
and Baghat, while the Jammu dialects of the Sira), Bhadrawah andBhales have 
both m and I combined in the 1st Plur. We notice then the interesting fact 
that in the middle of the dialects which have I in the Future, extending from 
Punch to Jubbal we have as a wedge an area which has its Futures in g or gh, 
comprising the dialects of Bhateal (Camba), Kangra, Mandl and Suket, this 
wedge extending right up to the Tibeto-Himalavan language area. We notice, 
too, that the central portion of the districts, which make the Future in I, keeps 
the I purer than the more outlving : thus Curahi and the dialects beyond to 
the north and north-west, in common with the Simla dialects in the south, 
introduce m. 

The great interest in Curahi lies in the fact that it is the first stage on 
the linguistic road to Kashmiri. South and east of Curahi we do not notice 
special Kashmiri characteristics, but as soon as we begin to study this dialect 
we feel the force of those tendencies which find fuller and fuller scope as we go 
north and west till we reach the Kashmiri area. 

The Bharmauri or Gadi dialect is spoken by the Gaddis who inhabit the 
district called Gadheran, which includes Bharmaur in Camba State and the 
adjoining part of Kangra District. It has been somewhat fully treated of along 
with the Kangra dialect itself in the Appendix to the Kdngrd Gazetteer, to which 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer the student. To have bound it up with the 
rest of the Camba dialects would have unduly swelled the dimensions of this 
volume in its Gazetteer form, so I deemed it better to omit it. 
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To my great regret I was unable when in Camba to meet with any 
speakers of Pangwali, the dialect of Pangi. Grammatical information bearing 
upon it exists in two manuscripts, both compiled by the orders of H. H. the 
Raja of Camba, one a few years ago for the Linguistic Survey of India, and one 
two years ago for myself. These manuscripts, however, differ, in important 
particulars, and while undoubtedly valuable facts can be gleaned from a com¬ 
parison of the two, one cannot feel the same certainty as to the accuracy of the 
result, as one would if one had had opportunity of making a personal study of 
the dialect. It resembles in a number of oetails the Padari dialect spoken in 
the district of Padar in Jammu State two or three stages further down the 
Cinab than Pangi. 

Linguistically the chief interest of Camba centres in Lahulf, spoken in the 
north-east portion of the State. In Pritish Lahul to the east of Camba Lahul, 
there are three dialects of Lahuji. There the Bhaga flowing from the north¬ 
east in a south-westerlv direction is {oined by the Candra coming from the 
south-east in a north-westerlv direction. The united stream flow for some little 
distance before entering Camba Lahu]. The dialect sooken in the Bhaga Valiev 
is called RanQn or Garf or Gara, that in the Candra Valiev is called Rangloi, 
and the dialect of the vallev of the united stream is known as Patni, Patan or 
Mancati. The dialect of Camba Lahul we may call, for want of a better name. 
Camba Lahiili. Lahuli will thus be seen to comprise four dialects. Lahuli 
bears some resemblance to Tibetan, to KanashT fthe remarkable language 
spoken in a single village in Kulii called Malana or Malanl). and to Kanawari, 
spoken in Kauawar in Bashahr State. The resemblance of Camba Lahuli to 
the other dialects and languages mentioned, as brought out bv a list of between 
thirty and forty common words tak^n at a random, may be seen at glance in 
the following table ;— 

Percentage of words in which Camba Lahuji resembles 


Patni 

... 68 

Rangloi 

... .37 

G^ri 

... .30 

Kanashi 

... 29 

Tibetan 

... 22 


and in a briefer list of Kanawari words 47. The number of words in the lists, 
which appeared identical with the corresponding Camba Lahuji words, was 
Patni 14, Rangloi 3, Gari 2, Kanashi 6, Tibetan 3, Kanawari 3. The lists with 
which the Camba Lahuli words were compared are those printed by Mr. A; H. 
Diack in 1898. Such a comparison may lead, however, to an incorrect con¬ 
clusion. A similar comparison between, say, English and German, would 
yield a very high percentage of resemblances, vet the two languages are perfectly 
distinct. We may feel qii'te sure that an inhabitant of Camba Lahul would 
find it impossible to understand any dialect or language in the list except Patni, 

The chief difficulty of Camba Lahuji lies in its verb. A number of 
questions suggest themselves to which T am not at present able to give an 
answer. Thus there seem to be two forms of the Present and Imperf. Indie., 
each tense having a form connected with the Future, thus ‘.—tezi, strike, beat, 
(Infin.l, Put. fg’Mug. The Prasen!: tens; has tez^io and tgmaid, Imperf. tezudeg, 
tgmcldeg. 

karu say, Put. kg (kog). Pres. Ind. kurddo, kuddo, Imperf kurddeg, 
kuadeg. In the case of the Verbarrive, Put. pi^po (ptPog) we have in 
addition to Pres, plpddg. and Imperf. piPdiSg, forms from some other root 
pljidn, and pljldeg- 
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The questions suggest themselves—are the forms derived from the Infin. 
and the Future identical in meaning or not ? Should we expect to find them 
in every verb ? 

The Past is even more interesting. It appears to have se\ tn forms, ending 
in -teg, -deg oxpdeg, -ta, -da, -dfi, -to, and a shorter form endin in -g. Thus 
we have :— 

from kfiri, say, kuteg, kuta, kuig, I said. 

do, Ihateg, Iheg (ihddeg is probably Imperf.), 
randi, give, randeg, randa, rig. 

>. pipi, arrive pig. 

,, shizi, take away, shida. 

>> iH, go ideg, ids. 

,, shubi, become, shuteg, shuto. 

There is even another form in -ga as khosiga from khosi, be obtained. 

We have also re from randi, given. Have all these forms the same 
meaning, or do they really represent different tenses ? 

The rules for the formation of the negative are sometimes very com¬ 
plicated, or the formation is very irregular. The general rule is that the 
negative is formed in the Imperat. by prefixing tha and in other tenses by 
prefixing ma, but we have :— 

'K'io, I shall know, maiitis, I shall not know, 

tdes, I went, neg. jgeiemu. 

dipog, I shall fall, neg. tna dag. 

aPog, I shall come, neg. tnang. 

il, go (Imperat.) neg. thgl. 

adani, come (Imperat. plur.) neg. thadani. 

In iggiemu, I did not go, and dggefnu, I did not come, (from andgg I 
came), the ma of the neg. seems to have been changed to mu and added at the 
end. 

It is worthy of note that the agent case of the subject is employed with 
every tense and mood of transitive verbs. 

Some of the final consonants, particularly the letter g, are frequentlv 
pronounced so faintly that it is almost impossible to say whether a word ends 
in a vowel or a consonant. This doubt arises especially in the case of the 1st 
Sing, of various tenses. Possibly in some cases it is equally correct to insert 
and to omit g. 

An examination of the grammatical forms of Camba Lahuli which are 
given in their place will, it is trusted, reveal manv points, in addition to those 
mentioned above, which are linguistically of the highest interest, and which are 
worthv of full investigation. The grammar of Lahujf has an Aryan air about 
it, although the vocabularv is Tibeto-Himalayan. It might be equally correct 
to class it as an Arvan language. 

In the Census of 1901 the number of speakers returned for the Camba 
Hialects was as follows :—Camgali, 07,433 ; Curahl, 26,859 ; Bharmaurf or Gadi 
26,361 : Bhotia 24,299 ; PangwaU, 4.156 ; Lahujl 1,543. It is probable that the 
Bhateali speakers are included under Camgall I the figures returned under 
Bhotia seem quite incorrect. 

There is no literature in any Camba dialect except Camgali in which the 
Gospels of Matthew (out of print), Mark and John, the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Ten Commandments have been printed. The gospel of Luke is ready 
for the press. The character used is a slightly adapted form of Takri, 
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The system of ti'ansliteration adopted in the following pages is that of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, c stands for the sound of ch in child, ch being its 
aspirate, sh is sh in shout, while in sh the s and h are separate; a, e, denote d, e 
followed by nasal n, and so for other vowels ; n denotes the sound of ng in 
singing, i is a sound mid-way between i and i, « in italics occuring in a word in 
ordinary type denotes the sound half-way between u and u, and eu in italics 
denotes the short sound corresponding to cu- 

In conclusion, I have to express my cordial thanks to the Rev. Sshan Lai, 
of the Church of Scotland Mission in Camba, for most valuable assistance, very 
willingly given, in connection with the Cameali dialect. In following his 
authority one cannot go wrong. If there are mistakes under the heading of 
Cameali the responsibility is mine. To Dr. Hutchison of Camba I am indebted 
for much personal kindness while engaged in this work. He lent me a copy of 
the parable of the Prodigal Son in Camba LahuU, which he had in his 
possession, and which, although differing considerably from the translation here 
given, was of assistance to me in making it. 

The enlightened ruler of Camba, H. H. Raja Bhurf Singh, C.I.E., lays all 
visitors to his territories under a debt of gratitude. In this work his assistance 
was invaluable, as he placed his servants and his subjects at my disposal, and 
in every way showed the deepest and most cordial interest. 

T. Grahame Bailey, 

Wazirdbdd. 


January 30th, 1905. 
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A CHAMBYALI VOCABULARY 
Drawn from title-deeds of the 16th and 17th Centuries 


Skr.=Sanskrit H. = Hindi 
VERB?. 


1. 


Conj. 

Pract, 

2. 



(Fern, tn-i) 

3. asa he is 

1. 

2. 

3. 

hoe, ahe, hoie 

thill he was 

3. asan, ah an they are 

3. 

hoe, hon, bhon 

thie they were 


dita, dita given Skr. datla 
suka abandoned, granted 
likha written 
pai-dita granted 

parida filled, full Skr. p.p. purita 

chaiya, cha^d dispensed with, r-efeased 

kitd made Skr. kfta {kitd thid H'a s made) 

badhd fixed Skr. baddha bound 

khdyd eaten ^ 

piyd drunk 

sandhyd performed 

kamayd practised 

lei F. taken 

bacnd to be preserved 

khdnd to eat, enjoy 

rakhnd to keep 

pdlnd to keep, preserve, protect 

mangnd to demand 

bhognd to enjoy 

katnd to make 

badnd to cut 

bhildnd to till 

kuhldnd to irrigate (from kuhl irrigation-canal) 
khd («) da eating — this, he was eating 

pi (n)- dd drinking 
s« (n)dh-da performing 
kums {n)-dd practising 

{ro^ kamsna to earn one’s bread) 

NOUNS 

sanju temple-serv'ant, who prepares “ sanj ” for Pujil, consisting of flower, drub, 
rice, &c. 

sasaw'l rent-free land given to temples or Brahmins 
sdsdn ^-also called mdpi from Arabic mu’dfi- 

sdsiin j From Skr. sasana order, charter by which such land is granted. 

ghori F. rock, large boulder 

chand (f) steep mountain-slope, precipice 
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'■d£th (;) uiiciiltivaled tipper part of the mountaiii-'iijp'- 
I'/j-j direction, cardinal point Skr. dis {a) 
rrVy F. boundary, limit Skr. siina 
‘i.i! it) fit iilet 

.'in/;/ (a), India F, canal, watercourse Skr. knl\\i Iv;U.n. l-iv 
kohJi. kohlii iiripated land (di rived from kuhl) 

H:ar unirrigated land. In Rhadravah uda^ 

■lei, nai river Skr. 'nadi 
r.aihajha river-bank (Chiirah) 

^ihadha 1 ■ • 

dad. dad‘tra J ‘ ‘ 

^dni, water Skr. pcTnjya drinkable, drink 
rje, >T,t kmg Skr. rdja 

bata plate of metal on v.hicli a title-deed is eneiated ■'kr. fa;,u j'la’.c, 

hiitar son Skr. pidra 

mtrd gryiidson Skr. pautra 


>•111011 j hhnwi 

'•uhn, hitfti J 

I'lita F. path Skr. raitman (?) ; now ; bat 
blind, biyra detail, dftaikd account Skr. vy-urabd’a 
'■drd hedfc, fence Skr. vaid', now : hdr 
khadd ravine now : khad 

balm small pond, tank Skr. vdPl an oblong poinl 
tnld tank 

hlj .grain,corn. Skr. hija seed, grain 

tn/i mar.shy ground (Chura.h) 

ghardU gkrdt water mill Skr. gharafta grind-stone 

yhdt mountain-pass Skr. ghaua landing or bathing [ hue 

sitgdi'- (f)l ground round the house, compound 

iagvgy. J Skr. \ e-gctable garden Koiii wdyt 

roivdl inspector of police Ski.' kosihapdla storeroom-keeper 

an corn Skr. anna food, rice 

^dhari tempk-.sercant (the tunple of Laksmi Narayaua ha^ one pujufi 
pdharin,) Skr. prdhanka from prahara a watch 
dharni religious duty 
'^rde grdm village Skr. grdtna 
udi barber Skr. ndpita 
haihi ridge 

thek portion cJiiknd to snatch 
■'ydia slate Skr. saila rock 
lek mountain-ridge 
ahihma liillock, mound 

dcsarit use and want of the country nt from Skr. pu rule 
Divdn {a) the Council or Court, i.e., the Raja or the hrir-ap[iarent 
/anslimage Skr. 
bansatdi genealogy Skr, vamsd^ali 
• ahn iord ‘>kr. pdhppo 


/’Uy Ileus leligiosa ok,", litgi i.cUo muica 
•imb{a) mango-tree Skr. awra H. dfn. 
jamayi eugenia jambolana H. jdman 

hrui mulberrv-tree or kind of oak, quercus semicarpifolia (?) 

phagurd fig-tree, ficus palmata 

dalantl diminutive of kalain a deodar (?) 

lapar rock 

sapari rocky ground 

•^har house Skr. grha 


! .ibiet 


and four 
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ghar-haiii, ghar-thdi (m) site of a house Skr. grha-sihdna 
bakri goat 

grazing-dues 

(The custom still prevails in that for every goat two caklis are paid in the 
valley and two caklis in the mountain. Till twenty 3 ’ears ago the full 
amount was paid in goats, which were partly sacrificed to Camunda, 
sometimes as many as a hundred on the occasion of a Xauratri. At 
present the money is received bj’ contractors.) 
hhasa, bhdkhd vernacular Skr. bhdsd language 
purva east 
daksinci south 
paicima west 
uttara north 
ag>ii south-east 
cauki mansion 

galu small mountain pass Skr. gala neck • 

Mkhi witness Skr. sdksin 
bag large field tri-bag 
[gohara pasture-ground (?) Skr. gocara) 
goracarakd pasture-ground 

MEASURES 


kunu = 
IdflH 
lahari 
bhang= 


Idfhi 
=4 kunu 
=3 acres 
Idrhi 


MEASURE OF CAPACITY 


dron Skr. drona f 1 khari=20 pida (or drona)'| 
mdni=2 pakka sers 1 pida =20 niani ^ 

pira Skr. pitaka (_^(Bhatti) J 

path^mani 

trim grazing-dues, from Skr. trna grass (two cakli for each goat, eight annas for 
each buffalo) 
b^t/id portion of land 
cdkarj service, cdkar servant 
ban forest Skr. vana 
gohrd footpath Ska. gocara (?) 
kar tribute Skr. kara 

bdch cash given to Raja for land distinguished from "sdl" revenue in kind 
mdhvM man Skr. mdmtsa 
gortt cattle Skr. go cow 

dhdn rice Skr. dhdnd, dhdnya corn (growing in the field). In the Rajat. dhdny.i 
means always rice cf. Stein’s note at I, 246 


barsd 

bars 


rear 


Ma/a J threshing-floor. Skr. kJtala 


phdri water-spring, source Pers. fndrah 

pralisthu solemn consecration of a house, temple, tank, etc. .Skr. prati^tbd 
foundation {pratisfid karnd to consecrate, to found) 
math, mark hospice for travellers Skr. matha hut, monaster}', hospice 
Bdru a Brahmanical caste Skr. Baiu a young Brahman 
Gosaini a sect of ascetics Skr. gosvdmi 
lir (cr) slope between terraced fields 
sandher, sandh F, boundary Skr. sandhi junction 
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fadar plain (as proper-name indicates a portion of the Upper-Cinab \alle\’; also 
found in Padar Pass between Chamba and Bhadraviih) 
khitmba field 

tapa slight ascent, gentle slope 

’’'akha preserved forest, now : rakh Skr. V raks to preserve 

bag garden Persian bagh 

^irsdm cultivator -f Skr. katsaka 

hdlhujat forced labour 

bifi-bigdr ,, ,, Skr. visfi-vikara (?) change of service 

sail dhyala boundary-mark 

cal (d) water-course Skr. V cal to move, to run 
frlhdt J 

prohaiydi priest-ship also : purohitydi and purohiti 
bhauli portion (?) -\-biord? 
phaki promise 

bar day t^dre in the days of) Skr. vdra 
prer (i) upper edge of steep slope 
b/tti lower „ „ ,, 

fteul irrigated land or planting out rice (?) 

Peyi steps (correct spelling paui) from pair foot (step) 

na^alu, rivulet 

hat shop Skr. ham 

halvdna sweetmeat-seller now halvdi from halvd sweetmeat 

sankalp grant Skr. samkalpa decision, intention, {sankalp karnd to grant) 

chifakoia footpath, shortcut, now chirkot Skr. -y/ chid to cut 

khili fallow-land Skr. khila waste-land 

bu{n) dhi cultivated land 

ghdr portion of crops due to the land-owner 

dvciddmha confluence Skr. am6»t=water 

jhumari village house, hamlet 

NUMERALS 

ek, ik, ik one 

do, dui, dvai two, dcthdhh the Raja’s second son 

tra, tre, trai, trdi three 

caur four 

panj five 

chai, chat six 

da^ Id) ten 

caudha fourteen 

batri thirty-two 

adh a half 

dherh one and a half 

ADJECTIVES 

uparld (F-/f)=upper'l in connection with 
jhikld* J = lower J names of villages 
buhni J 

(from bithn ground) 

pardd (F-/f) situated on the other side 

POSTPOSITIONS 

biger except Pers Arabic ha-ghair 

badle instead of {idhe re badle instead of this) 


*In Bhadravah jakld 
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pd from Skr. Abl. pdi's^dt from the side of 
bicd from within 

hetk-kari beneath 'j cf. English inside ont-side 

andar-kari inside ^German ober-/taf 6 , unter-Aaffe innev-halh, auszer-Aa /6 
upar-kari above J 

prakdra-kari for reason of, in (this) manner 

madhydle inside, from Skr. madhya cf. manjh 

milde adjoining, from Skr. mil to join, to meet 

jog{e) in behalf of, to ; now : jo used to form the Dative case 

from Skr. yogdt, yogena to 

.7 6 “ > ->■ 6 consequence of 

(hyath) heth{e) beneath 

ki to (probably from kart, see beneath) 

rd Fern, rj Plur. re H. kd, ki, ke 

dd ,, di ,, de 

andar inside 

dhare with 

manjh in Loc. H. men Skr. madhye in the middle of 
Adj. manjhot inner 

manjhd from within, Abl. madhydt from the middle of 
s imet, smet with Skr. p.p. sameta joined 
tai, tdi(m) as far as Skr. tak. 

kane from, with 
ni by H. ne 

upra, upare, uprdhd, upari above, upon 

hkerie outside, separate from ; from Skr. bahis outside (?) 

andrie inside ; from Skr. antar H. andar inside 

khale beneath (now khal) ; Skr. sthda ground (cf. khamb Skr. stambha colunm) 
lei as far as H. liye ? 
pico behind 

anro, yvdro, vdr, hvdr, uri, yvdre, udr on this side of 
pare on that side of 

buhne below (now bahn) from buhn ground (cf. above i.v. khale) 
kari for the sake of Skr. krte because of 

PRONOUNS 


je which, who H. jo 

tis, tes of this ,, is 

nhne-rd of them 
se(h) that 

je koi whoever „ jo koi 

tih ne, tini by him 
tidhesd 1 of that, his 
tejhe-rd J of them, their 
tijhe-rd 
e(h) this (adj.) 
tidhj-da of it, its 
idhi-dd (di) of this, of it, its 
udJi e-rd its 
ute'rd their 

Uhnd]^'^ 

kuse anv one H. kisi 
koi any 

iksdda each (of each ?) 
sahh all Skr. sarva H. sab 
jihd (pron. jihdyh) as Skr. yaihd 
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tlha thus Skr. tatha 
ik one 

diii F. the other (Masc. dUil Piur. due) H. dusra 


hor and 
tatha also 
atha and 
pra but 


CONJUMCTIONS 

H. aur 

Skr. tathu thus, also 
Skr. atha now, further 
Skr. pararn moreover, l>ut 

ADVERBS 


agra, age afterwards Skr. Loc. agre in front H. age 
edha hither H. idhar 
bhl also 

tita-nimitta therefore, for this reason Skr. nimitta cause, reason 

pice formerly Skr. Loc. prsthe behind (lit. at the back, from pfstha back) 

pratham first Skr. prathainam 

dhure dhurah all in all (?) 

bic in [bica from within) 




APPENDIX No. VIII 

(Please see page 167) 


CHAM BA DIALECTS 



CAMEALI 



Noons. 



Masculine. 


Nouns in -a. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

G. 

ghor-a, horse 

-e 

-e ra 

-ea ra 

D.A. 

-e jo 

--ea jo 

L. 

-e bicc 

-ea bicc 

Ah. 

-e kacha 

-ea kacha 

Ag. 

-e 

-6a 

V. 

-e 

-65 


Nouns in Con.sonant. 


N. 

G. 

ghar, house 

- ghar 

ghar-f: ra 

,, -a r§ 

D.A,I .Ah. 

-a i5. &c, 

,, (See, 

Ag. 


-a 

V. 

So also babb, father. 

ghar 

-6 


Nouns in -f. 


N. 

hath -i, elephant 

-I 

G.D.A.L.Ab, 

-i ra, &c. 

-la ra, &Cj 

Ag. 

-16 

-la 

V. 

-ia 

-io 

Nouns in - u, 
place of j. 

biccu, scorpion, are declined like 

halM, a taking the 

na or na, name, has G. Sing, nje ra, N. PI. na or na G. PI. naa ra 


Feminine. 

Nouns in -I. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

kur -I, girl 

-i 

-fra, &c. 

-fa ra, &c. 

Ag. 

-ie 

-fa 

V. 

-ie 

-lb 


Nouns in Consonant. 



Sing. 

Plur. 

N. 

hailin, sister 

baihn -f or -a 

G.D.A.L.Ab.Ag. 

baihn -I ra, &c. 

-f or -a ra, &c. 

V. 

' -I 

-0 

grt, cow, is thus declined — 


N. 

gn 

ga -i 

G.D.A.L..iLb. 

g;1 -i ra, A'C. 

-fa ra, &c. 

Ag. 

-ie 

-ia 
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dhiu, daughter, has oblique dhiun. 

Many proper nouns, especially le^-s common ones, and many of the less 
common foreign words, such as Hindi religious terms, inflect in the Singular 
the Genitive and Agent cases alone. 

Personal PkoxoUNs. 

Sins;. 



1st 

2nd 

3rd 

gh, this. 

N. 

hau 

tu 

sg, 6 

eh 

G. 

mgra 

tera . 

usgra 

isgra 

D.A. 

rain jo 

tijo 

us jo 

is jo 

L. 

mai manjh. 

taf manjh. 

„ manjh. 

,, manjh 


bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

bicc 

Ah. 

,, or mere 

tal or terg 

„ kacha 

,, kacha 


kacha 

kacha 



Ag. 

mal 

taf 

unf 

inf 



Plur. 



N. 

asl 

tusf 

sg 

eh 

G. 

hamara 

tumhara 

unhgra 

inhgra 

D.A. 

asa jo 

tusa jo 

unha jo 

inha j5 

L. 

,, manjh. bicc 

,, manjh, bicc 

,, manjh, bicc 

„ manjh, bicc 

Ab. 

,, kacha 

,, kacha 

„ kacha 

„ kacha 

Ag. 

asa 

tusa 

unha 

inha 


I.vterrogative Relative Pronouns. 



Sin, 


Plur. 


N. 

kun, wlio ’ 

je, who 

kun 

je 

G. 

kusera 

jisgra, 

kunhgra 

jinhgra 

D.A.L..Ab. kus jo, &c. 

jis j5, &'c. 

kuniia jo, iS:c. 

jinha jo, &c. 

Ag. 

kuni 

jinf 

kunha 

jinha 


Kdi, any one, some one, has Gen. kusiau rd- or kusid rd, Agent kun%au. 
Kai, what ? Gen. kudhird'. Oblique kait (e.g.kait kani). 


Other pronouns kicch, something, anything; sabbh, all; ho^, other; sahbh 
km, evervone; je kin, whoever, jg kicch, whatever; sabbh has Oblique sabbhni’, 
hot has Oblique Plur. hdrr.j or hgfnhi. 

Emphasis is expressed by the addition of -id, -im, ~iau or -iaui. (The 
first { is sometimes short), thus ;— sgidi or dloi, that every one; eini, this very 
one; usid, usUn, that very one (Oblique); uniaui, that very one (.\gent.) 

Apu or apu, is a Reflexive Pronoun, meaning myself, ourselves, yourself, 
yourselves, himself, herself itself, themselves, and is indecl. 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns. .Adjectives qualifving 
nouns are not declined unless they end in -d, in which case thev have Sing. 
Obi. -e, PI. -c throughout, and Fem. -i both Sing and Plur. It should be 
remembered that the Genitives of Nouns and Pronouns are adjectives coming 
under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of kachd, from, than, thus :— khard, 
good; MS kacha kiard, better than he; sib'nti kachd khard, better than all, best. 

The following forms are worth nothing :— 

Demonstrative, ideha, like this or that; itna,' so much or many. 

Correlative. tjdeha, like this or that; titna; so m ich or manv. 
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Interrogative. 

Relative. 


kideha 

kundgha 

jideha. 

icusdeha 


1 like what ? kitna, how much or many ? 
like which; jitna, as much or many. 


Dehd, is sometimes added to other words as dhakhdeha, a little, &c. 

Jiha is used with the Oblique of nouns, and pronous to express like, as 
ghore jiha, like a horse, in the manner of a horse. 

Adverbs. 


Many Adjective are used as Adverbs; when so used they agree with the 
subject. The following is a list of the most important Adverbs other than 
Adjectives. 

T ime. 


1 


then 


abe, now 
us wakt 
us belle 
ta 

kakhni 
kadharl 
jakhni 

ja 

ajj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow, yesterday 


when ? 


when 


parsu, day after to-morrow or day 
before yesterday. 

cauth, day after day after to¬ 
morrow, or day before day be¬ 
fore yesterday, 
kadf, sometimes, ever, 
kadi na, never 
kadi na kadi, sometimes, 
bhiaga, in the morning. 

Place. 


itte 

idi 

uttg 

udi 

kute 

kudi 

jitte 

jidi 


J here 
there 

« 

where ? 
where 


idha tikar, up to this, to such an 
extent. 

kudha tikar, up to where ? 
jidha tikar, up to where 
udha tikar, up to there 
idha, kudha, jidha, udha kacha, 
from here, where i where, 
there. 


kudi jo, whither ? 

titte, tidha, tidi, there, (correla¬ 
tive, see below.) 
kutiau, any where, 
uppar, up 

jhikle kanarg J 
Here, nir, near, 
dfir, far. 
agge, in front 
picco, behind, 
andar, inside, 
bahar, outside, 
manjhate, in the middle. 

cauhni kanarg 1 n -j 
„ bakkh? Jon all sides. 


titte, tidha, tidi, are correlative forms corresponding to jitte, jidha jidi. 

From the forms idha, kudha, &c., interesting Adjectives are constructed, 
as kudhird, or kudha kd, of where ? belonging to where ? idherd. of here, 
belonging to here. 

Other Adverbs are— 


ki 

kin jo 
kus kari 
kiha 

kiha kari 
is kari 
IS kafn 
is galla kari 


1 

► why ? 
how ? 

►for this reason. 


iha 

iha kari 
is riti kang 
tiha, 
tiha kari 
us riti kang 
jiha 

jiha kari 


1 . 

jin this manner. 


in that manner. 


J 


in which manne . 
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ta, then (of reasoning; Panjabi tel 
Hindi to.) 
taule quickly 

acancak ’] suddenly, 
acanak J 

tabartor, at once, quickly 
nirale manjh, in private, separately. 

PREPosmoxs. 

The principal Prepositions are the following. The same word is frequently 
both a Preposition and an Adverb. 

ra (PI. re, /. ri) of 
jo, to 
bicc 

manjh ^in. 
min j he J 

kacha, from, from beside, than, 
par, on the other side. 

War, on this side. 

kach, beside (mai kach, beside 
me.) 

kane, with, (mai kane, with me.) 
tikar "] for, (userg tikar, for 

tai J him.) 

heth, under, 
uppar, upon. 

The suffix-(j frequently expresses the idea of from, as : — 
k'tch, beside; kacha, from beside, from. 
bicc. in; bicca, from in, from among. 
manjh. in; manjha, minjha, from in, from among. 
bakkki, side; bakkha, from the side of. 

CO.NJUNCTIONS. 


bhala ki ] although. ^ 
jiha je, as if. 
jTha kari, in order that, 
ki, that, or. 

The \>kb. 

Auxiliary Verb. 

Pres. Aux. I am, &c. hai hai hai hin hin hin 

Pres. Aux. I was, &c. thiya thiya thiya thiyg thiyg thiyg 

Fern, thj, throughout. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
lirna, fall. 

Pres. Cond. I may fall, &c., tir-a -p -o (or-e) -a -a -an 
Flit. tir-Ia -la -la -le -le -le 

Fern. tirli 
Imperat. tir —tirii 

Indef. Indie, or Past Cond. tir—da —da —da —dg —dg dg 


The commonest are : — 
atg, and. 
par, but. 
it's if. 

kiha kari, because, 
ta bhi, nevertheless. 


babat, about, (taj or terj babat, 
about thee.) 

sahi, like (asa sahj, like us.) 

wirodh, against. 

tulea equal to, (usgrg tulea, equal 
to him.) 

barobar equal to, (tusa or tum- 
harg barobar, equal to you.) 

akkhi bakkhi T j u ^ 

_ . J round about. 

ure parg J 

kanarg, towards, (unhgrg kanarg, 
towards them) 

prant, after, (udha prant, after it.) 

sawa, except, besides tmerg sawa, 
e.xcept me. 


jugtf I 

jugti kari >well. 
jugtl kang J 
ha, yes, 

nghi, na, no, not. 
ati, very. 
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Fern. —dl 


Pres. Ind 

Sing. 

tirda 

hai 

Plur. 

tirde 

hin. 

Imperf. 

Sing. 

tirda 

thiya 

Plur. 

tirde 

thiyg. 

Past. Ind. 

Sing. 

tirga 

/. tiri 

Plur. 

tire 

/• tin 

Pres. Perf. 

Sing. 

tirea 

hai 

Plur. 

tire 

hin. 

Pluft. 

Sing. 

tirga 

thiya 

Plur. 

tirg 

thiyg. 


Participles tirda, falling: tirej., fallen; tiyofd. the state of having fallen; 
tin kari, having fallen; tinie hgl, while falling; tirnewdW, fallsr or aboat to fall; 
lirde. i, falling. 

Verbs in general are very regular but some are slightly irregular. 




puna, pdUnd, fall. 



Pres. Cond. 

pda 

poe p6 po 

-a -a 

-n. 

Fut. 

Pola 




Imperat. 

Po 

Poa 



Indef. Ind. 

puda 




Past. Ind. 

Sing 

pea /. pel 

Plur. pe /. pel 


Participles pudd, fallin 

ig; pel kari, having fallen; pedrd, in the state of 

having fallen; puneWdld, fuller, about to fall. 





hiind, be, become. 



Pres. Cond. 

hoa 

hoe ho hga 

hga hun 


Fut. 

hola 




Imperat. 

ho 

boa 



Indef. Ind. 

hunda 




Past Ind, 

hua 

ind come. 



Pres. Cond. 

ia 

iyg iyo- (iye) 

ia ia 

in 

Fut. 

lla 



Imperat. 

a 




Indef. Ind. 

Tnda 




Past Ind. 

aya 

/. ai 

PI. ag /. ai 


Participles, 

dlkari, having fallen ; achtyrd or agrd, in the state 

■ ©f having 

come. 


jdnd, go 



Pres Cond. 


jae jao (jae) 

ja ja 

jan 

Fut. 

jalla 




Imperat 

ia 

ja 



Indef. Ind. 

janda 




Past Ind. 

Sing, gea 

/. gei PI. ge 

/• gei. 



Participles s.ach(jrd, getyrd, in the state of having gone. 


Tghnd, remain. 

Pres. Cond. rgha, &c. 3rd plur. raihn. 

Fut. raihia 

Imperat. raih rgha 

PastInd. reha 

Participle rChora, in the state of having remained. 

baihnd, sit. 

Pres. Cond, bgha 

Fut. baihla 
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Imperat. baih bcha 

Past Ind, baitlia 

Participle bathora, in the state of having sat, seated. 


Traxsiti\e \'EKr.S 
nuv'iiri. beat. 

d/jrw,7 is conjugated exactly likebut in the past tenses, like all 
other transitive verbs, has a special construction. 

Past. Ind. marga agreeing with the object of the verb. 

Pres. Perf. marga hai 

Plupf- niarea thiya 

When the object is governed by the preposition jo, the verb does not 
agree with it, but remains in the masculine singular form. 

Passive. 

The Passive is e.xpressed by the Past Partic. mared, with the required 
tense of jdnd, go, the verb agreeing with its nominative, thus hau mdH jdUl, I 
(/ ) shall Se beaten or killed : — 

The following are slightly irregular :— 

khdnd, eat. 

Pres Cond. kha khae, &c. Ist PI. kha. 

Indef Ind, khauda. 

Past Ind. Khaya- 

pind, drink 

Indef. Ind. pinda. 

Past Ind. pita. 

deyd or liaiud, give. 

Pres. Cond. 3rd PI. din. 

Indef. Ind. dinda. 

Past. Ind. ditta. 

lend or laijjd, take. 

Pres. Cond. 3rd PI. lin, 

Indef. Ind. linda. 

Past Ind. l,-,n. 

Hahlnd, say, speak. 

Pres. Cond. gala, gal.ie, drc. 1st PI. gala. 

Indef. Ind. galanda. 

Past Ind. gal.lya. 

chuhjid, touch. 

Past. Indie. chuhta. 

kaypd, do. 

Past. Ind. kitta. 
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iK( 7 , Idling, andtake away, are conjugated like ina and jand 
and are treated as Intransitive Verbs. 

It will be noticed that 

i. Verbs whose stem (formed by dropping the nd of the Infin.) ends in a 

vowel, or a vowel followed by h, add n to the .stem before the dd of 
the Indef. Indie, and Pres. Part, as khdnd. khdndd, galdnd galandd- 

ii. Verbs who.se stem ends in d or dh tend to shorten « to a in the Past. 

Indie., e.g., gald*fd galayd, khaiid khayd, uthdnd i*piayd baftaM 
banayd, cahnd caked. 

Siich verbs generally drop the d of the stem before the a of the 1st Sing, 
and 1st Plur. Pres. Cond. thus : — 

gala for galda, ja for jda, 

Habit or continuance is expressed either by the Past Partic. with the 
required tense of karnd, do, in which case the Past. Partic. is indecl., or by the 
Pres. Partic. with reknd, remain. In the latter case both verbs agree with the 
nominative. Thus : — 

se pea kardd hai, he is in the habit of falling. 

sc pde kardl hai, she is in the habit of falling. 

si. pudi raihndi hai, she continues falling, she is always falling. 

Very interesting examples of what appears to be the organic passive in 
j are found in some verbs, e.g., cdhtdd hai, Irom cdhnd, wish, it is needed or 
fitting or necessaiy ; samjhidd hai, from samajhnd, understand, it is 
understood, &c. Cdhiyo generally stands for the Hindi cdPiye. 

In Cameali practically ev'ery infinitive is pronounced with cerebral P, the 
ending being >ld. lo Panjabi after r, f, rh, fh, and in some parts of the Panjab 
after F, ” is changed to n. In urdQ there is no cerebral «. 


Numekals. 


Cardinal. 


1— ikk, 

2— do. 

3— trai. 

4— caur. 

5— panj, 

6— chi. 

7— satr. 

8— atth. 

9 —nau. 

10— das. 

11— yara- 

12— barfi. 

13— tghia. 

14— cauda- 

15— pandra. 
Iti—Sola- 
1/—satara. 
18—athfira. 


19— unni. 

20- bih. 

27—satai- 

29— unattri. 

30— trill. 

37—satatlri. 

39— Untali. 

40— ca|i. 

4b—chatali. 
47—satali. 

49— anunja. 

50— panj ah, 

53—trapunja. 
57—satunja. 

59— upaht. 

60— satth. 

67—sataht. 
69—unliattar. 
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70 —sahattar. 
77—sathattar. 

79— unasi. 

80— asi. 

87—satasi. 
89—unanue. 


90—nalibe. 
97 —sataniie. 
100—sail. 
200—do sail. 
900—nau sau. 
lUOO—hajar. 
100,000—lakkh. 

Ordinal, &c. 


1st, paihla. 

2nd. dfiwwa. 

3rd, triyya. 

4th, cautha. 

5th, panjua. 
ik wgri, once, 
do werf, twice, 
paihli weri, first time, 
duwwi wfii, second lime, 
do guna. two fold, 
trai guna, three fold 
addha, half. 


0th, 

’ l^chathua. 
7tli, saifia. 

10th, dasfia. 
fOth, panjahfia 
dai.lli, \h. 
l-aunedo, IJ- 
sawa d5, ‘2J. 
dhaT, 2A. 
sadhe caur, 4V. 
ikk pao, h 
trai cauthai, i- 


It should be noted tliat in sathattar, seventy-seven, the t and h are 
pronounced separately. The word is sal-hattar, not sa-tlialhar. 

Ordinal numerals are ordinary Adjectives declined like Adjectives in -u ; 
those ending in -u retain their inasalization when inflected. 

Even cardinal numbers are jjenerally inflected when used with nouns in an 
oblique case. Thus the inflected form of d,s is dauh, of trai train, of caur cauh, 
of chi cilia. 

There is still a farther inflection sometimes seen in the Locative case, as 
cauhni bakkhj, on four sides, all round. 

in, is sometimes added for emphasis, ddio, the two of them. 


Sentk.nces. 

1. Tgra na kai hai ? What is thy name ? 

2. Is ghore r? kitni umr hai ? How much is the age of this horse ? 

3. Idha kacha Kashmir {or Kashmira) tikar kitne [or kitni) dnr hai ? 

From here to Kashmir how far is it ? 

4. Tgre babbe rg gharg kitne puttar hin ? How many sons are there in 

your father’s house ? 

5. Hau ajj barg dura kacha hand! ava. I today from very far have 

walking come. 

6. Mgrg cacg ra puttar usgri baihni kang bibgra hai. My uncle’s son is 

married to (with) his sister. 

7. Gharg hacchg (or citte) ghore ri kathi hai. In the hou.se is the white 

horse’s saddle. 

8. Usgri pitthi par kathi kasa* Upon its back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai usgrg puttra jo matg kgrrg niarg. I beat his son much. 

10. Sg parbatg ri cgti uppar gai bakri carda hai. He on the hill’s top is 

grazing sheep and goats. 

11. 8g us butg hgth ghorg uppar bithorfi hai. He under that tiee is 

seated on a horse. 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 

22 . 


Usera bhai apni baihni kacha bara bai. His brother is bigger than 
his sister. 

Usgra rnul dhai rupa 5 ’\e hai. Its price is two and a half rupees. 

Merfi bab us nikkp ghara andar raihnda hai. .My father lives m that 
small hou;e. 

Usjo eh rupayva dei dea- Give him this rupee. 

Se rupa\ ye us kacha lei lea- Tilo^e rupees take from him 

Usjo jugti mari kari jori kane bannha. Having beaten him well tie 
him w ith a rope. 

Khuhc kacha pani kaddha. From the well draw water. 

Mere agge cala W alk before me. 

Kusgra kola tgre picco ai rehora hai ? Whose boy is coming 
behind thee ? 

Se tusa kus kacha mulle lea ? From whom didst thou buy that ? 

Gr-ie re ikk hatwanie kacha. l•'rom a shopkeeper of the village. 


Vocabulary. 

(Chiefly Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs.) 


adr, respect, honour. 

agrina, meet. 

akar, image, resemblance. 

akafn, unreasonably, causelessly. 

aklibala, wise. 

a]akh, lazy. 

amma, mother. 

anda,egg. 

anek, manjf. 

annhi, storm. 

anhuna, impossible. 

athwara, week, 

auhri, mustard. 

bab, babb, father. 

bachorii, separation, division. 

baghear, wolf. 

bahna, throw (net, &c.). 

baihn, sister. 

baihna, sit. 

bail, on, 

baijni, purple. 

bakher a, dispute. 

bakr-i,/. ( -i) goat. 

bah hair. 

hap. jungle. 

bana, sow. • 

banana I make. 

banaut, making, making up. 

banda. open, openly. 

bandna, divide. 

banh voice. 

bannhna, bind. 

bara, big. 

barh, year. 


bari, garden. 

•barkhia, rain, 
barnan, account, story, 
bataihra, builder, 
bathri, kind of fine cloth, 
batolna, gather, 
batt, way. 
baua, left (hand), 
belli, feeble. 

ber, delay, length of time, 
besudhh, mad. 
bhai, brother. 

bhair, (ai short) bher, sheep. 

bhai, expectation. 

bhandar, treasury. 

bhandnri, master of ceremonies. 

bhanna, break. 

hhar, load. 

bharori. sheep pen. 

bhatj, manner. 

bhawikhyatbdkta, prophet. 

bhawikhyatbani, prophecy. 

bhiag, morning. 

bhrabu, red bear. 

bhramana, lead astray. 

bhuja, on the ground. 

bhukhana, light (fire). 

bhumj, bit of land. 

bf, seed. 

biar, wind. 

biarf. evening meal. 

bibastha, law. 

bihalna. seat. 

billa, (/-I) cat. 
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binnbna, pierce, 
bitram, rest, Saturday, 
bolna, say, speak, 
buddhimau, wise, 
buhar, custom, tradition, 
bujjhna, understand, ascertain, 
bunna, weave, 
bura, bad, ugly, 
buta, tree. 

cahrhna. raise, shut (of door). 

cakki, mill. 

call jana, go away. 

candarma, moon. 

cfiina, cause to graze. 

caskna, be angry. 

cgta. remembrance. 

chail, beautiful. 

chah, buttermilk. 

chal, deceit. 

chaia, jump. 

chali, wave. 

chama karna, forgive. 

chatti, roof. 

chekna, tear. 

chikna, poll, draw 

chinn bhinn karna, scatter. 

chuhna, touch. 

cicalna, call out. 

ciiid, cinda, noise, shout. 

cink, sign. 

ciru, little bird. 

C6r, thief. 

cornai steal. 

cugana, cause to graze. 

cugiia, choose, graze. 

dan, gift. 

dand, tooth. 

dand, ox. 

dand. punishment, 
daridwat, entreaty, 
daratl, sickle, 
darya, river, 
dgh, body, 
deria, give. 

dhakh, a little, gently, slowly, 
dhajakiia, move away, be pushed 
away. 

dhami, feast, 
dhan, herd, flock, 
dharas bannhnj, be cheerful, 
dhaula, white (of hair.) 
dhghria, fall, 
dhiu, daughter, 
dhramna, tread upon, 
dhrumiia, draw, 
dhuna, wash. 


dhupp, sunshine, 
dhur. dust, 
dikkhna, see, look, 
din, day; 

diiid, dinda, noise, shout, 
dfuta, lamp^tand 
dokh, dos, accusation, blame, 
duar, door. 

duata, where two ways meet. 

dubhda, doubt. 

diibiia, cover. 

duddh, milk. 

duggha, deep. 

duprani, pregnant. 

clurgandh, stench. 

gi. cow. 

gadha, ass. 

galana. say, speak. 

gandhna, knot. 

garthi, shirt, coat. 

ghar, house. 

gharna, carve, engrave. 

f.hat karna, kill. 

ghati, watch. 

gheu, ghi 

ghora, if-i) horse. 

ghrina, go down ^sun, etc.) 

gra, village, 

gual, gnalu, shepherd 

guana, lose 

gundna, weave, plait. 

guppha, ca\ c, 

giipt, secret. 

haccha, white. 

hakh, eye. 

hakkf,, noise, call. 

halkfi, small. 

hal jot.Una, phuigh. 

halla, crowd. 

harna, be defeated. 

hathi, elephant 

hati ina, rr tuin. 

hatia, murder. 

hatiia, turn, turn back. 

hatth, hand. 

hesa. part. 

himmat, daring, courage. 

hilojna, s''ake. « 

hiund, winter. 

hotja, stammerer. 

huna, be, become. 

idi udi, here and tl ere, scattered. 

ill, kite. 

ma, come. 

jagat, boy. 

jahal, ignorant. 
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jal, net. 
jalha, dumb, 
jalna, be burned, 
jamna, bear, be born, 
jana, go. 

jangh, leg. [prc^essiom 

jangtar, member of marriage 
janhu, knee, 
janna, know, 
jas, respect, honour, 
jhalgra, mad. 
jhambna, dust, 
jhari, rain, 
jibbh, tongue, 
jiml, ground, 
jittna, win. 
juta. shoe, 
kabulna. accept, 
kacja, soft, 
kah'ana, be called, 
kahu. olive tree, 
kalam, pen. 
kalotti black bear 
.kaiiak, wheat, 
kandba, edge, border., 
kann, ear. 
kannga, girl, 
kar, toll, 
karna, do. 
kast, trouble, 
kathor, hard, 
kathorta, hardness, 
katthan, difi&cult 
kgs, hair, 
khakh, cheek, 
khalarna, stretch, spread, 
kbfina. eat. 
khcira, good, 
khare hQna, stand, 
khei, rust, 
khgttar, held, 
khijna, be tired, 
khindna. spread, 
khita dena, hasten, run. 
khokh, bosom, 
khuana, cause to eat, feed, 
khuhna. pluck, 
khulh'na. be opened, 
khusna, seize, 
kills, alone, 
kllna, nail, 
kittha, together, 
koja, boy. 
komal, meek, 
korotna, hew. 
kukka'r, (/ kukkri,) cock, 
kukkri, maize. 


kumana, complete, do 

kuna, corner. 

kund, pond, pool. 

kuri, girl. 

kusuthra, ugly. 

kutta, (/.-i) dog. 

lakk, waist. 

lammg puna, lie down. 

lara, bridegroom, husband. 

lari, wife, bride. 

lama, fight. 

lata, lame. 

lata phata. property, goods. 

Igha, insect that destroys cloth. 

lena, take. 

letna, lie down. 

likkhna, write. 

liptani, rolling. 

loha, iron. 

l 5 p karna, disregard (law, &c.). 

lukna, hide oneself, be hidden. 

lunaTl, reaping. 

lung, blade (of grass, etc.). 

lunka, salted. 

lunna, reap. 

macchj, fish. 

maihma, honour, glory. 

makhir, honey. 

mandlf, == mondli. 

manhu, man. 

man!, measure. 

manja, bed. 

mard, man. 

marna, die. 

niarna, beat. 

mas, meat. 

mata, intention, advice, 
mats, much, 
megh, rain. 

irel, connection, meeting. 

mlial, buffalo. 

niilna, meet, &c. 

mittha, sweet. 

mondli, assembly, meeting, 

mbra, dead. 

muh, face. 

mugtiarl, abundance, 
mukarna, refuse, deny, 
mund, head, 
nadi, stream, 
naggar, city, 
nahitha huna, stoop, 
nakk, nose, 
nal, stream, 
nar, male, 
nari, female, 
nhasna, run. 
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nij 5 r, weak. 

6th, lip. 

pacheanna, recognise, 
padhra, plain, level, 
painda, way. 
painna, sharp, 
pair, foot. 

palan karna, keep, preserve. 

paietna, wrap. 

pandori, foot (of bed, &c.). 

panl. water. 

parauhna, guest. 

parbat, hill. 

parhna. read. 

parkhna, try, tempt. 

parkhuni, trial, temptation. 

parnam karna, bow down. 

parol, door. 

pasac, wicked spirit. 

patar, vessel. 

pathreala, stony. 

patka, girdle. 

pet, stomach. 

ph'agura, fig tree. 

pheku,fox. 

piana, cause to drink. 

pipa, drink. 

pir, pain. 

pirhi, generation; 

pinda, body. 

pitth, back. 

phal, fruit. 

phirl ina, return. 

pothi, book. 

puhal, puhalu, shepherd, 
pujeala, priest, worshipper, 
pujhna, rub, wipe, 
pujjna, arrive, 
punruthna, resurrection, 
puna, fall. 

pur, upper or lower millstone. 

puittar, son. 

puttri, daughter. 

racna, make, produce. 

racliia, protection. 

rakkhna, place. 

ralana, mix. 

ralna, be united, meet. 

rand! runi, widow. 

rarhna, be angry. 

rat, night. 

rehna, remain. 

rikkh, black, bear. 

roti, bread, food. 

rukkh, tree. 

rulkana, roll. 


runa, cry. 

rurhna, flow, be poured, 
sadna, call. 

Saf, clean, 
sahaita, help. 

saina, large number of men. 
sakhna, empty. 

samadh, grave (particularly of 
Hindus), 
sangal, chain, 
santan, offspring, 
sapha, foam, 
sar, head. 

sarhana, head (of bed, &c.). 
sarth, sign, 
sasu, mother-in-law. 
sauhra, father-in-law. 

Serna, moisten, wet. 

sgwa, service. 

shaihr, city. 

siana, intelligent. 

slhi, leopard. 

sit, cold. 

sikholna, teach. 

sikkhia, knowledge. 

sikkhna, learn. 

silla, ear (of corn, &c.) 

sinna, knead. 

sirual, hair. 

sobhna, please. 

sog, lamentation, sadness. 

sogi, sad. 

sohara, husband. 

sokkar, ox. 

sothi, stick. 

srap dena, curse. 

suhta, spring (of water,. 

sujakha, able to see. 

sukhala. easy. 

sumti, circumcision (from sunnat). 
sQna, sleep. 

sunana, cause to hear, relate. 

sundar, beautiful. 

sunna, desert. 

sunna, hear. 

suphal, advantageous. 

sQr, pig. 

suraj, sun. 

taihl, service. 

takna, bow; 

takrar, confession, agreement. 

tali, piece of cloth. 

tara, star. 

tatta, hot. 

taul, quickness. 

tau’la, quick. 
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tauna, deaf, 
tear, ready, 
tel, oil. 

thakna, blame, rebuke, 
thanda, cold, 
thind, ignorant, 
thork. little. 

tiagna, leave, give up, divorce. 

tirni. fall. 

topna, look for. 

trakta, leaven. 

trihna, thirsty., 

tucch karna, despise. 

tunda, armless. 


ubherna, rip open, rip. 
ubhrena, incite, 
ucana, raise, 
ucca, high, 
udlirar. tear. 

ugrahna, collect (taxes, &c.). 
ujamha, reproach, 
updrab, oppression, 
urnu, lamb, 
ut, camel, 
utthna, rise, 
wairi, enemy, 
warna. enter. 
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BHAxEALI. 

Nouns. 

Masculine. 

Nouns in-a. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghor-a, horse 

-e 

G. 

-e da 

-ea da 

D.A. 

-e kea or kj 

-ea kea or kl 

Loc. 

-e bicc 

-ea bicc. 

Ab. 

-e kacha or kicha 

-ga kacha or kicha 

Ag. 

-ai or -e 

-ga 

V. 

-ea 

Nouns in Consonant. 

-eo 

N. 

ghar, house 

ghar 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

ghar-e da, &c. 

ghar-a, &x. 

Ag. 

-af or-t 

-a 

V. 

-a 

Nouns in-i. 

-6 

N. 

hath-l, elephant 

-I 

G.D.AX.Ab. 

-J da, &c. 

-ia da, &c. 

Ag. 

-ia{ or le 

-ia 

babb, father, is declined like ghar. 
na, name, is indecl. 


Nouns in -a, such as 
haihi (Ag. biccaai, &c.). 

biccii, scorpion, hindu, 

Feminine. 

Nouns in-i. 

Hindfa, are declined like 

N. 

kur-i, daughter, girl 

-ia 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

-ia da, &c. 

-ia da, &c. 

Ag. 

-Ta 

-ia 

V. 

-le 

Nouns in Consonant 

-io 

N. 

bh.iin, sister 

-u ! r-^^ 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

bhain -q da, &c. 

-u or-a da, &c. 

Ag. 

-u 

-u or-a 

V. 

-e or-u 

-5 

gau, cow, is thus declined — 



N. 

gau 

gaua 

G.D.A.L.Ab. 

gai da, &c. 

gaua ad, &c. 

Ag. 

gaua 

gaua 
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Pronouns. 





Singular. 




1st 

2nd 

3rd 

rh, this 

N. 

mat 

tfi 

sg 

eh 

G. 

niefa 

tera 

us da 

is da 

D.A. 

mikea, miki 

tukea, tuki 

us, &c. 

„ &c. 

L. 

mere bicc 

tuddh bicc 

f t 


Ab. 

mai or mgre 

tal. terg kacha 


i t 


kacha or kicha 

or kicha 



Ag. 

mal 

tuddh,tal 

unni 

innf 



Plural. 



N. 

asa, as! 

tusa, tusi 

sg 

eh 

G. 

Sara 

tuhara, tusara 

unha da 

inha &c. 

D.A. 

asa kea, kf 

tusa kga, kf 

,, &c. 


L. 

., bicc 

„ bicc 

> > 

»» 

Ab. 

„ kacha,kicha 

„ kacha, kicha 

t i 

Ag. 

3.5d. 

tusa 

unha 

inha 


kuii, who ? has Obi. kus, Ag. ktini. 
je, who, which, has Obi. jis Ag. jini. 
kya, what ? Gen. kaida. 

Other pronouns are kid, someone, anyone, kicch, something, anything, 
harkoi, everyone, jekdi, whosoever, je kicch, whatsoever. 


Adjecti es. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns. Adjectives qualifying 
nouns are indecl. except when they end in -a (/. -i). Then they are declined 
like masculine nouns in-a and femin. nouns in -f, as bura jagot, bad boy. 
A^. S. biire jagate, Gen. pi. burea jagata da. Khan kuyi, good girl, Gen. S. 
kharid kttnd dd, jdgati dea ghdrca ked, to the boy's horses. 

Comparison is expressed by means of kachd, from, than, as khard, good, 
is kachd khard, better than this, sabhna kachd khard, better than all, best. 


Demonstrative 

inya, ilia, like 
this 

itna, so much 
or many 


Correlative. 

tinya, tiha, like 
that 

titna, so much 
or many 


Interrogative. 

kinya, kiha, like 
what ? 

kitna, how much 
or many ? 


Relative. 

jinya, jiha, like 
which 

jitna, as much 
or many 


.\dverbs. 

Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of tlie sentence. 
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The following a list of the 
adjectives ;— 

T ime. 

ibbe, now 

us Wele, then 

kalhfi,’ kadhari, when ? 

jalhii, when 

ajj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow 

parsu, day after to-morrow 

cauth, day after that 

picchla kal, yesterday 

kadi, sometimes, ever 

kadi na. never 

kadi na kadi, sometimes 


most important adverbs other than 

Place. 

ittbe, here 

iitthe, there 

kuthe, where ? 

kutaha, whither ? 

jitthe, where 

itthe tikkar, up to this 

itthe kacha, up to this 

uppar, up 

thalle, down 

nere, near 

dflr, far 

agge, in front 

picche, behind 

andar, inside 

bahar, outside 


Others are kait, whv ; is galla, for this reason ; ha, yes ; nehi, no, not; 
jugti ox jugti kari, well; khirAei, quickly ; issa Sahf, in this way, thus. 


Pkepositions. 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of nouns. 
Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is often both a preposition 
and an adverb. 


par, beyond 
War, on this side 
bicc, in 
uppar, upon 
heth, below 
tikkar, up to 
maf kach, beside me 
mat kanne, with me 


us Waste, for him 
taj bakha, about thee 
sare sahl, like us 
udhe parant, after it 
fidhe ore pan-, round about it 
unha do k i:iarr>, towards 
them 

mere sufi, apart from me 


Verbs. 


Pres, I am, &c. ha 

Past I was, &c. Sing. 


A tixiliarv. 

hui ha ha han 

/. thi Plnr. the /. thia 


0 


hal 

th.a 
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Intransitive Verbs. 

1 auna, fall. 

Pres. Concl. pan -a -f* -a -a (or -ir) -fi -n 

Put. po -gha -gha -glia -ghg -ghg -ghg (or 

paugha, &c.). 

Imperat. pau p.oa or paiio 

Past Cond. ponda ( -T -v -la) 

Pres, Ind. ( -I -e -la) with Pres. Aux. ha, See. 

Impf. „ ( -i -0 -ia) „ Past. „ tha, See. 

Past Indie, pea / pel PI. Pe /• pivya or pgia 
Pres. Perf. pea ha, &c. 

Plupf. Pea tha, &c. 

Partic. peikari, having fallen ; peha, Pedda, in the state of having 

fallen ; pannda, falling ; panne^’dld, faller, about to 
fall. 

Some \ erbs have slight irregularities. 

haiina, be, become. 

Put. hungha 

Imperat. ho hoa 

Past fond. hunda 

Past Ind. ho6a /. hoi /• hgia. 

Partic. hoi karl, having become 

auna, come. 

Put. aiigha 

Imperat. a aua 
Past Pond. aunda 

Past Ind. ava /• ai PI- ae /• aia 

Partic dyddd, ayddd, dhyd, in the state of having come. 

jana, go. 

Pres. Cond. ja jae jae ja or jaie jaa jan 
Put. jangha 

Imperat. ja jaaorjao 

Past Cond. janda 

Past Ind. gea or ja /. gei Ph ge /. geia 
Partic. gehd or geddd, in the state of having gone 

raihna, remain. 

Pres. Cond. rgha raihe raihg rgha or rghie rgha raihn 
Put. raihngha 

Imperat. raih rgha 

Past Ind. rgha 

Partic. rghada, in the state of having remained 

baihna, sit. 

Pres. Cond. bauha, &c. 

Past Ind. baithea 

Transitive Verbs. 

mama, beat, in general like paund- 

Put. mahrgha 

Past Cond. marda 
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Past Ind. agent case of subject with w'licn agrees witli subject 

Pres. Perf. ,, ,, njafea hai .. 

Plnpf. „ maira tha 

Passive is formed bv using mgrej with Pi • re({uisite tense oi ja'hl, go, 
mai ntdrea janghd, I shall be killed. 

The following are slightly irregular :— 


h’l.ana, eat. 


Past Cond. 
Past Ind. 

kha’ida 

khadlifi 

Past Cond. 
Past Ind. 

pfnda 

Pfta 

Past Cond. 
Fut‘ 

Past Ind. 

dind;i 

dingli'i 

ditta 

Past Ind. 

Ira 

Past Ind. 

galat'a 

Past Ind, 

kittfi 

lei ‘lUnd, bv 


aii„d a 


pina, dtink- 

dena, give. 

1 lin.",, r.ihe. 

galaiia, say, .speak. 

Inunii, nr karna, do. 
aa?; hi id’ll, take away, 


are conjugatsJ 


like 


List of ('jimmun 

bapu, baba. I>a«a. father. 

amrua, mother. 

bhae, brother. 

b5bb(j, bebiie, elder sister. 

bhaiii, vounger sister. 

puttar, son. 

dh], daughUT. 

khasm, laia, husband. 

rrimat, lari. wi.h*. 

mard, man 

irjmat, vioinan, 

iagnt, lauhia, boy. 

kui f, girl. 

gual, puhal, shepherd. 

I or, thief, 
ghnr-a. hor.se, 

-i, mare, 
da ml, o.x. 


AnjECTIVES AND VeRBS. 

irhed, sheep, 
kutt-a, dog. 

-i, bitch, 
rikkh, bear, 
sih, leopard, 
bhagcar, wolf, 
khota. gadha. as.s, 
-sfir, pig. 
knkk-ar, cork. 

-ri, hen. 

bill-a, cat (male). 

-i, ,, (female), 

ut, eamel. 
pakhrfi. bird, 
ill. kite, 
giddar, jackal, 
hathi, e]f-phant. 
hatth, hand. 


XOU.Ns. 


as. 
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gau, cow. 

mhaj, bul'talo. 

bakrg, he-goat. 

bakri, she-goat. 

dand, tooth. 

kann, ear. 

siral, kes, hair. 

sar, head. 

jibli, tongue 

pet, dhiddh, stomach. 

pittli, back. 

deh, body. 

pothi, book 

kalam, pen. 

manja, bed. 

ghar, house. 

darya, river. 

nal, stream. 

dhar, pahar, parbat, hill. 

dhadd, precipitous slope. 

padhrg) plain. 

khettar, fie'd. 

rotl, bread. 

pani, water. 

kannk, wheat. 

kukkri, maize. 

rukkn, buta, tree. 

gira, village. 

saihr, city. 

ban, jun;,le. 

macchi, fish. 

batt, wav. 

phal, fruit. 

maS, meat. 

duddh, milk. 

anda, egg. 

ghfo, ghi. 

tel, oil. 

chah, buttermilk, 
dihfiri, da^'. 
rat, night 
dihara, sun. 
cann, moon, 
tara, star, 
bat, biar, wind, 
barkha, rain, 
pujna, arrive, 
nhasna, run. 
nhasi jana, run away, 
banana, make, 
rakhna, place, 
sadna, call, 
sikkhna, learn, 
parhna, read, 
likkhna, write, 
mama, die. 


Tiair, foot, 
nakk, nose, 
hakkhi, eye. 
mull, niniith. 
diiup, sunshine, 
nhn i, storm, 
bhyr, load, 
bi, seed. 
l5ha, iron, 
kharfi, good 
bura, bad. 
badda, big 
laiildifi, small, 
sust, lazy. 

dana. hoshvar, wise, 
nakara, foolish, ugly, 
chora, swift, 
painna, sharp, 
ucca, high, 
chan, beautiful, 
thanda, cold, 
tatta, hot. 
mittha, sweet, 
saf, clean. 
t€ar, ready, 
ghatt, little, 
mata, much, 
hauna, be, become, 
auna, come, 
jana, go. 
bauhna, sit. 
laina. take, 
dena, give, 
pauna, rirkna, fall, 
utthna, rise, 
khara hauna, stand, 
dikkhna, see, look, 
khana, eat. 
pina, drink, 
gal.ana, say, speak, 
sauna, sleep, lie dowm. 
karna, karna, do. 
raihna, remain, 
mama, beat, 
pucheanna, recognise, 
janna, know, 
bagna, flow, 
larna, fight, 
jittna, win. 
harna, be defeated, 
calijana, go away, 
rahna, sow. 
dand jotne, plough, 
khuana, give to eat. 
piana, give to drink, 
sunana, cause to hear. 
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sunna, hear. cugna, graze. 

hatna, turn. cugana. carna, cause to graze. 

hat I auna, return. 


1— ik. 

2— do. 

3— trai. 

4— caur. 

5— pan]. 

6— chi. 

7 —satt. 

8— atth. 

9— nail. 

10— das. 

11— n3’ara. 

12— bara. 

13— tehra. 

14— cauda. 

15— pandra 

16— Sola- 

17— satara- 

18 — thaca- 
19 —unni. 
20-bih. 
27—satal. 

29— unattrf, 

30— trfhi. 


l.st, paihla. , 
2nd, dfimva. 
3rd, triwa. 
4th, cautha. 
5th, panjua. 
6th, chittha. 
7th, satfia. 
loth, dasfia. 


Numerals. 

Cardinal. 

.37—satattri. 

39— Untali. 

40— Cali.' 

47—satali. 

49— Uniinja. 

50— panjah. 

57—satiinja. 

59— Unahat. 

60— satth. 

67—satahat. 

69— uphattar. 

70— sahattar. 

77-sathattar. 

79—unassi. 

80 —assj. 

87—satassl. 

89— unanue. 

90— nabbe. • 

97—satanue 

100—sail. 

200—do sail, 

1,000—hajar. 

100,000-lakkh. 

Ordinal. 

ik berj, once, 
paihli berj, first time, 
dfiwwi bgri, second time, 
-addha, J. 
paiinC- do, 1|. 

Sana dn, 2J. 
dhai, 2h. 
dai.lh, li. 
sadhr Car, 44. 
ik'pfi, I- 


Senten'ces 

1. Tera na ke hpi ? VVhat is thy name ? 

2. Is ghore di kifni'umbar hai ? How much is this horse’s age .? 

3. Itthe kacha {or itthfl) Kashmir kitne dfir hai ? From here how far 
Kashmir ? 
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4 Tuan babbC' dr ghar kitne Jagat han ? Iii\Gur fa her’s house how 
n^anv soil'- are there ? 

5. Mai ajj baie dura kacha (cr dure k'tha) hand! aja. I to-day bom 
very far ha\e w.dking couio. 

6. Mr-rC- cace da jasat usdi bhainu kanr biaha hai My uncle’s son 
V it h his sister is married. 

7. (ihare hacche ghdrc di katbl hai. In the house the white horse’s 
saddle IS 

8. Usdia pittbi par kathr bannhf de§,. Upon his back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai usda jagat niata niarga. I beat his son much. 

10. Se dhare de leha uppur gaua bakr-a ciiganda hai (or cug§e karda 
hai) He upon the hill’s summit is grazing (or in the habit of grazing) cows 
and goats. 

11. St* us rukkhe heth ghore uppur baithea hai. He under that tree on 
a horse is seated. 

12 Udda bhai apnia bhene (or bhpna) kacha badda hai. His brother is 
bigger than his sister. 

13. Usda mul dhai rupayye hai. Its price is two and a half rupees. 

14. Meta bab (bapu) us halke ghare andar raihnda hai. My father in 
th.at little house lives. 

15. Uskea eh rupayye del dea. To him these rupees give. 

16 Se rupay 3 ’e us kacha lei lea- These rupees take from him. 

17. Uskea jugti kari maro joria kanne bannho. Beat him well and bind 
him with a rope. 

IS. Khuhe kacha pani kaddho. Draw water from the well. 

19. Mai agge calo. Walk before me. 

20. Kuda puttar tuare picche aunda hai ? Whose son is coming 
behind you ? 

21. Se tuddh kus kacha mulle Ifa hai ? From whom hast thou 
bought that ? 

22. Girae de hatia bale kacha- From the shopkeeper of the village. 
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Demonstrative. Correlative. Ivtorogative. 

itea, like this, utga, like that, kitea like what ? 
gtrgrea, so much utrorea, so much ketrorea how much 
or many. or many. or many ? 


Relative. 
jitea like which, 
jctrorea as much 
or many. 


For numerals see at end of list of words. 


Adverbs 


Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. 

The following is a list of the most important adv'erbs other than 
adjectives. 

Time. 


ebbe, now 
tidheo, then 
kidheo. when ? 
jidheo, when, 
ajj, to-day 
d5tte, to-morrow 
yarshu, day after to-morrow 

kidheo kidheo, 


cafithe, day after that 
hi, yesterday 

parhe, parshu, day before 
yesterday 

caiithe, day before that 
kidheo, sometimes, ever 
kidheo na, never 
sometimes 


etthi, erb here 
otthi, tgri, there 
koi, kori, where ? 
jetthi, jeri, where 
eri tei, up to here 
erha, from here, 
uprg, up. 


iniji", down 
nir, ladhe, near 
dur, far 
aggar, in front 
picco, behind 
antar, inside 
beir, outside 


Others are keini, why ; es gallu karj, for this reason ; jugte kari, well, 
chiii, quickly. 


Prepositions 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of 
nouns. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is frequently both 
a preposition and an adverb. 


par, beyond 
War, on this side 
pran, upon 
hetth, tale, below 
majh, manjh, within 
muh kaue, beside me 


muh sanga, vvith me 
useie tei, for him 
assu Sahi, like us 
unhere kanarg, towards them 
usere uendi pendi, round about 
it. 
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Verbs. 


Auxiliary. 

Pres. I am, &c. a (/• do.) a or ate a or ate ate ate ate 

Past, I was Sing thCa /• thie PI. thie /. thf 

Intransitive Verbs. 


jhamu, fall. 


Put. 

jhari 

-ma (or -la) -la -la -me -le -le 

Imperat. 

jhar 

jhara 

Past. Cond. 

jhari 

-ta /. -te PI. te /, -ti 

Pres. Ind. 

jharta 

a or a jharta (/• jharte a, &c.) PI. jhartate or ate 


jharte. 

Impf. Ind. 

jhart 

-a thea (/ -e thie) PI. -e thig /. -I thi 

last Ind. 

jhar 

-ea /. -e PI- -e /• -i. 

Pres. Perf. 

jharea 

a, &c. 

Plupf. 

jharea 

thea, &c. 

Participle 

jharta. 

falling ; jhari kari, having fallen ; jharofa, in the 
state of having fallen, yAatywefifl/rt, faller, about to 
fall. 


Some verbs have slight irregularties. 


bhonu, be, become. 


Fut. 

bho-ma -la -la, &c. 

Past Cond 

bhonta 

Fast Ind. 

blifia /. bho) 

Participle. 

bhofa, in the state of having become 

ainu, come. 

Fut. 

aima 

Iinper. 

aSh aicha. 

Past Cond. 

eita 

Past Indie. 

yah /. yae PI. yae /. yai. 

Participle 

aichi kari, having come ; einebala, comer, about to come, 
gahnhu, go. 

Fut. 

gammha or galha {/• -e) galha galha, &c. 

Imperat. 

gah gaha or gaa 

Past Cond. 

gatha 

Past Indie. 

gea /. gel PI. gee /■ gei 

Participle 

gahikari, having gone ; geors, in the state of having gone : 
gdhnebala, goer, about to go 

raihnhu, remain. 

Fut. 

remha or rglha rglha rglha, &c. 

Imperat. 

rghl rghi 

Past. Cond. 

rghnta 

Past. Ind. 

rgha 
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beshnu, sit. 

Fut. bt-shma 

Past Cond. l^shta 

Past Ind. bftha 

Transitive Verbs. 

Hianfi, beat, almost exactly like jharnii- 

Fut. rrahma or mauiina or mafela ^maifila rnargla, &c. 

Past Cond. mata (pronounced mata). 

Past Ind. niara. vvith agent case of subject, niai'a, agreeing with 
object. 

Pres. Perf. mara a. with agent case of subject, mara a agreeing with 
object. 

Plupf. mara tliga, "ith agent case of subject, niara thca agreeing 

with object 

Participle. margra, in the state of having been beaten. 

The following are slightly irregular : — 
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example, in such dialects as Bhadrawahi, Padarj, JamniQ (Doda) Siraji, 
RambanI and Pogull, and finds its fullest development in Kashmiri. 


List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs. 


babb, father. 

baklirfi, bird. 

ma, mother. 

ill, kite. 

bhae, bhau, brother. 

siali, lox. 

daiddi, elder sister. 

hat hi, elephant. 

bhin, j'ounger sister. 

hatt, hand. 

puttar, son. 

paid, pair, foot. 

dheu, daughter. 

nak, nc^e. 

munsh, husband. 

tir, akhri, eye. 

lb, wife. 

muh, face. 

mardu, man. 

dant, tooth. 

tumat woman. 

kann, ear. 

gabbrii, boy. 

shirual, kt-sh, hair. 

kuli, girl. 

shir, head. 

gual, pual, shepherd. 

jibh, tongue. 

ghbi-a, horse. 

pait, stomach. 

-i, mare. 

pitth, back. 

dant, ox. 

pinda, body. 

ga, cow. 

pothi, katab, book. 

mhai, buffalo. 

kaJm, pen. 

bakr-a, he-goat. 

manja, bed. 

-i, she „ 

ghar, house. 

bhradd, bheddui sheep. 

daryau, river. 

kutt-'a', dog. 

gadd, khol, stream. 

-i, bitch 

dh'ar, hill." 

rikkh, bear. 

padhr, plain. 

sih, leopard. 

patti, field. 

brahg, mirg, panther. 

roti, bread. 

gadha, ass. 

pfini, water. 

kukkh ar cock. 

kinak, wheat. 

-ri, hen. 

kukhri, maize. 

bera-l, cat (male). 

butt, tree. 

-il, „ (female). 

gira, field. 

ut, camel. 

naggar, city. 

ban, jungle. 

gahnhu, go. 

machi, fish. 

heshnu. sit. 

bat, way. 

laina, take. 

phal, fruit. 

dena, give. 

maS, meat. 

jharnu, fall. 

duddh, milk. 

uthnu, rise. 

andheru, egg. 

khare, uthnu, stand up, 

gheu, ghi. 

herna, look, see. 

tel, od. 

khana, eat. 

chah, buttermilk. 

Penu, drink. 

dih, day. 

bolna, speak. 

rat, night. 

kahiiu, „ 

dih, surj, sun. 

raihnhu, remain. 

shukli, moon. 

iDanfl, beat. 

tara, star. 

paryanna, recognise. 

byar, wind. 

janna, know. 

jhari, maigh, lain. 

pujna, arrive. 

dhup, sunshine. 

nashna,run. 
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bharotu, bhaia, load, 
bi, seed, 
loha, iron, 
khara, good, 
biira, bad. 
badda, big. 
inathra, small, 
dajiddri, lazy, 
hosear, wise, 
mara, ignorant, 
tauja, swift, 
pina, sharp, 
uthra, high, 
chel, beautilul. 
airi, ugly, 
thanda, cold, 
tatta, hot. 
mittha, sweet, 
uj la, clean, 
taiar, ready, 
thora. little, 
mata, much, 
bhonu. be. become, 
ainu, ainu, come. 


nashf gabnhu. run away 
banana, make, 
rakhna, place, 
hak pana, call, 
milna, meet, 
shikhrna, learn, 
parhna, read, 
likhna, vvrite. 
mama, die. 
shunna, hear, 
hathna, turn, 
calf einu, return, 
bhirna, tight, 
jitna, will, 
barna, be defeated, 
call gahnhu, go away, 
bana, babnl, so'v. 
dai'it jnkapie, plough, 
khalana, give to eat. 
pfoana. give to drink, 
shunana, cause to hear, 
carna, gra\ e. 
cania. cause to graze. 


NL'.VIF.RALS. 

Cardinal. 


1— ak. 

2— doi. 

3— trai. 

■*—cour. 

5— panj. 

6— che. 

7— satt. 

3—atth. 

9—nao. 

10— dash. 

11 —yahra. 

12— bahra. 

13— tehi'a. 

14— Coudlia. 

15— paiidhra 

16 — shola. 

17— satahrg. 
13—athahra. 

19— unnih. 

20- b?h. 

27—satai. 

29—unattri. 
30 — trihi. 


37— satattrf. 
39—Untali. 

40 - caihr.' 

47—sattdli. 

49 —iiniiiija. 

50—paiijah. 

57—sa; iinjii. 
.'9— unahap 
00- shapji 
0/ - sala'hap 
09—iinhattiiar. 
70 - satthai, 
77-sathattbar. 
70—Unasi. 
80-asi 
8y—satasi. 

89— unainue. 

90— nabbp. 

97—satainue. 

100 - sail. 

200—rioi sail. 
100,000 lakkh. 
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Ordinal. 


1st, peihla. 

2nd,dua. 

3rd. trea 
4th, C(5utha. 

5th, penjua. 

6th, chgua, chatha. 
7tl), sairna 
10th, daisua. 


ak her!, once, 
doi heri, twice, 
peihli l)eri, first time, 
das g’lina, tenfold, 
addha, half, 
panne doe, If. 

Sana doe, 2^. 

adhae, 2i. 
dfddh, U. 
sadhe cofir, 4^. 


In the word sathatthar, 77, the first t and h are pronounced separately. 
The word is not sa-thatthar, but sat-hatthar. 


Sentences. 


1 ■ Tinda na kitu a ? What is thy name ? 

2. Is ghore rj ketrorl umbar a ? How much is the age of this 

horse ? 

3. £rha Kashmir ketrore dfir a ? From here how far is Kash¬ 
mir ? 

4. Tinde bobbere (babbere) ghare kgtrSre larkg ante ? In thy 
father’s house how many boys are there ? 

5. Au ajj dfir kina hanthi yah. I to-day from far have walking 

come. 


6. Minde cacerfi gabhru nsgri bhini safiga behora a. My uncle’s 
son is married to his sister. 

7 Ghare hacche ghore ri kathi a. In the house is the saddle of 
the white horse. 

S. Useri pitthi pran kathi char. Upon bis back put the saddle. 

9. Mi usera puttar mata mara. I beat his son much. 

10. Oh dhaia rf coH pran gayya bakri cata a. He on the summit 
is grazing cows and goat.s. 


in 


11. Oh us butta hetth ghore pran bgthora a. He under that tree 
on a horse is seated. 

12. Usera bhae apni bhini kina badda a. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 

13 Usgra mul adhae rupayj g. Its price is two and half rupees. 

14. Minda babb us mathre ghara majh basta a My father lives 
that small house. 

15. Usni oh nipayya dgi dga. To him give that rupee. 

16. Oh rupayya us kina lei lea. That rupee take from him. 

17. Usni jugte kang mgrikari dora rashi kang bannhg. 
beaten him well tie him with ropes 

18. Khuha king pani kaddha. From the well draw water. 

19. Mu agrhe cala. Walk before me. 

20. Kusgra gabhru tugre picchg (or picore) eintg ? Whose 

21. Oh tue kus king mull Igg ? From whom did you buy that 

22 Giraiyye • ... _ . 

the village. 


Having 


coming behind vou 


boy 


IS 


rg ekki hattiwgle king lea. From a shopkeeper of 
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N. 

G. 

D.A. 

Loc. 

Ab. 

Ag. 

V. 


N. 

G. 

D.A 

Ag- 


N. 

G. 

D.A, 

Ab. 

Ag. 

V. 


N. 

G. 

D.A. 

Ab. 

Ag. 

V. 


N. 

G. 

D.A, 

Ab. 

Ag. 

V. 


LAHULI. (Lahuli) 

Nou.vs. 

Masi iitiiie. 

rha, horse. 

Singular. 

rha 

rhanu 

rhaphi 

rha andrgz 

rha dots 

rhats 

rha 

hathj, elepliant. 
hath-l 

-I 

-i vi or bi 
-i 

ba, father. 

ba 

bao 

babi 

bao dots 

bae 

ba 

t'eminine. 
mih'o, daughter, 

mil-yo 

-yo 

-Vo vi or oi 
~y o dots 
-yoe 
-yd 

rhin, sifter, 

iliTn 

ihin 

rhi VI or bi 
rhiu dots 
I hi 
rhjn 


Vlitral. 

rhan 
rhaUe du 
„ di 
,, andrgz 
,, dots 
rhangz. 
rhanfre 


-1 

-i du 
-i di 
-IZ 


or 

-y6 du 
-yo di 
-yo du ilots 
-yoz 
-yriFe 


ihir 

I hug du 
„ di 
,, du dots 
rhiz 
rhirg rg 


1 st 

ge 

geu 


Pkonouns. 

Singitlar. 

2nd 

kii 

ka 


3rd 

du 


N. 

G. 
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D. 

ge vi, ge hare 

ka vi, ka harg 

df) hare 

A. 

ge vi, go 

ka vi, ka 

do vi, du 

Ab. 

geo dots 

ka dots 

do dots 

Ag. 

gi, ge 

ke 

Plural. 

do I 

N. 

ygr 

ker 

dor 

G. 

Ve du 

ke du 

do du 

D. 

ygr vi, ye du hare 

kgr vi, kedu hare 

dor vi, do du harg 

A. 

ygr, ygr vi 

kgr, kgr vi 

dor, dor vi 

Ab. 

ye dots 

kg dots 

dod dots 

Ag. 

yez 

kgz 

doz 


geo, keno, gno. appear to be used for my, thy, his, &c,, instead of 
geu, ka, dn, when referring to the subject of the sentence, but 
this rule does not seem to be observed with absolute strictness 
aH who ? G. adu Ag. az. 

Other pronouns are chi, what ? cha, something, anything. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but when they 
qualify nouns they are not declined. 

Comparison is expressed by means of ve, than, as more, big, rhvt ve 
more, bigger than the sister. 

dhua, like this or that, chan, like what ? 

dho, so much or many, chirl, how much ? temi, how many ? 


Advekbs. 


Most adjectives may be used as adverbs. The following is a list of 
the commonest adverbs other than adjectives :— 

Time. Place. 


ente, entg, now 

diim, dhora, after that, then 

abe, when ? 

abgla. when 

to. to-day 

nmda, to-morrow 

lura, day after to-morrow 

iiiuira, day after that 

ygre, yesterday 

tui'a, dav before vesterdav 

tfiT turg, dav before that 

abgla ma, never 

tuT, formerly 

ta, then, after that, therefore 

Others are chari, why, do thale 
oe, yes, ma, no, not, darbar, quickly. 


dgr, here 
dur, nuar, there 
nuhe, there, in that place 
already specified 
aur, where ? 
kimi, where 
dots, from here 
tori, up 
tsambi, near 
ohgtar, ohetar, far 
tui'i, in front 
thalar, behind 
tong, tor, inside 
dathi, dahthiri, outside 

dtf gappd Ihdji, for the reason that 
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Prepositons. 


The commonest have been given in the declension of nouns. Sub¬ 
joined is a brief list of others. The same word is frequently both a 
preposition and an adverb. 


nura, on that side 
dira, on this side 
andrgz, bijha, within 
tothi, upon 
poea, under 


giu hare, beside me 
gerii sade, with me 
dob;, do vi, for him 
giu tfii, in front of me 
ka thale, behind you 


rid thale, for his 'ake 


Verhs. 





.4 itxilia>y 




Pres. I am. 

&c. shuk 

shun 

shud or shu 

shimni 

shunni 

sliQr 


or todo 

todoa 

tod 

todoni 

todoni 

todor 

Past I was. 

&c. t("ig 

tdin 

toi 

toini 

toini 

toir 



Intransttvce Verbs 





dapi, fall (from a horse. 

&c.). 



Fut. 

dapog 

dapsn 

dapdo daponi 

daponi 

dapor 

Imperat. 

dapa 

dapani 



Pres. Ind. 

dapa-do or dog 

-don -d 

-doni 

-doni 

-dor 

Impf. 

dapa-deg 


-dgn -de 

-dfni 

-deiii 

-dgr 

Past Ind. 

daj e-deg 


-dgn -de 

-dgni 

-deni 

-der 

Fut. Neg. 

ma dag 

ma dan ma dad 

ma dani ma 

dani 


ma daur 





Imperat. Neg, 

. dau tha 

dapeni tho 





Other tenses. For negative prefi.x ma. 


ixajesT, fall dawn. 


Fut. 

Imperat. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf 

Pasc 

Fut. Neg. 
Imperat. Neg. 


bajesog, &c. like d.ipog 
bajesa bajd.sam 
bajesa -do or -ddg 
bajesadeg 
bajesdeg 

ma bajes -ik -in 
bajesu tha bajeSeni 


For other tenses prefix ma. 


-id 

tho 


-ini 


-ini -ur 


shub], be, become. 


Fut. 

shog 


Pres. Ind. 

shua -do 

or -dog 

Impf. 

shuadeg 

Past Ind. 

shuteg 

(like dapadegf 

or 

shut -o 

■on -o -om 



abi, come. 

Fut. 

ab -o 

-on -do or -du 

Imperat. 

adewh 

adani 

Pres. Ind 

abad -6 or -og 



appendices 
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Impf. 

Past 

or 

or 

Fut. Neg. 
Imperat. Neg. 
Pres. Ind. Neg. 
Impf. Neg. 

Past Ind. Neg. 


Fut. 

Imperat. 

Pres. Ind. 

Impf 
PastInd. 
or 

Fut. Neg. 
Imperat Neg. 
Pres. Ind. Neg. 
Impf. Neg. 
Past Ind. Neg. 


Fut. 
Imper. 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf 
Past Ind. 
Neg. 


Fut. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 

Past Ind. 


Fut. 

Impf 

Past 


Fut. 

Pres. Ind. 
Impf. 


Fut. 

Imperat. 
Pres. Ind 
or 


al'adeg 

andeg 

adig adin adi adini adini adir 

anja anjad used only in the 1st and 3rd Sing. 


mang man man 

thadfnh thadani 

mabado 
mabadeg 

TTiani 

mani 

mandur 

from andgg 

aggemu 

annigmu 

iM, go. 

annemu 

annieinu 

anngmu 

annigmu 

yog yon 

il ilani 

yudii 

ysni 

ygni 

yor 


yuad-6 or og 

yuadgg 

idgg 

id5 idon ilea or ilgad idoni idoni idor 

mehg mghn mehl niehni rnghm rnghlur 

thel thglani 

mayyuads 

mayyuadeg 

from Ideg iggiemu innemu ilemu 
inniemu inniemu iluremu 

brai, sit, live, stay. 

brau brauon braudu brauoni brauoni brauor 

brau braini 

brads 

bradeg 

bretho 

Prefix tha to Imperat. and ma to other parts 
pipi, arrive. 

pipo pipon pipudu piponi piponi pipor 

pipado 

pijido 

pipadeg 

Pijideg 

pig Pin pi Pini pini pir 
khosi, be obtained, meet. 

khosay -6 -on -udu -oni -oni -or 

khositeg 

khosiga khosina khosiri khosini khosini khosira 
krabi, weep. 

krabog krabon krabudu kraboni kraboni krabor 

krabads 

krabadeg 

Transitive Verbs. 
tezi, beat strike. 

tent -og -on -do, &g, 

tgu tergni 

tezad -6 or -og 
tgmad -6 or -og 
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Impf. 

or 

Past Ind. 
put. Neg. 


tezadeg 

temadeg 

tengadeg 

ma teng or tezi ma ten ma teu 
ma teni ma ttni ma teur 


Other tenses. Prefix tha for Imperat. and ma for the rest. 

ze, eat. 


Fnt. 

zauo zan zau 

zauni 

zani 

Pres. Ind. 

zaiiad -n or -og 



Impf. 

zauadeg 



Past Ind. 

zfdcg 

zedani 

zfdani 

or 

zeda /('dan /echr 


rand I, eive. 



I'ut. 

r-imo 



Imperat. 

ran rani 



Pres. Ind. 

ran,lad -o or -og 

1 amado 



Impf. 

randadeg 

ramadeg 



Past Ind. 

randeg 



or 

randa randan rand,^ 

randani 

randani i 

or 

reg rijn re rfni 

rfni 

rfr 

or 

re rfn re rgni 

Ifni 

rer 


kfirl, say. 



Put. 

ko ksn I'fid," 

k("ni kfni kf 

Pres. Ind. 

kuad," 

kurado 



Impf. 

kuade.ii 

kCiradeg 



Past Ind. 

kuteg 

kiita km an kut5 

ketani 

kntani 


kulg kfiin kfil 

kfiin i 

kfiim 


lliai, do 



Put. 

lhau Ihanan lhand 

o Ilia,Ifni 

lharf ni 

Imperat. 

lhao Ihani 



Pres. Ind. 

lhado 



Impf. 

lhadeg 



Pa st 

lhatC’.g 

Ihpg Ihen Ih(-> 

Ihega Ihena Ihr- 

Ihfni 

Ihfm 

Neg. Imperat. 

thah'i thalaii! 




k, rl. leave 



Put. 

kio kien kiodn 

kifni 

kifni 

Imper. 

k("n k,“o'ini 


Pres. Ind. 

kfrado 



Impf. 

keradeg 



Past 

kota kt'tan k,-.t,-, 

kr-tani 

k.'tani 


zani 


kufr 


kier 


k(“tar 



/I P PEN DICES 
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nc-zi, know. 


l‘Ut. 

iieo ngn neO ngni 

Deni 

neor 

Pres. Ind. ■ 

newado 



Impf. 

newadeg 



Past Ind. 

neg nen ne neni 

neni 

ngr 

Fut. Neg. 

maieng maigna main 

maigni maigni maioia 


# 


tazi, see, look. 



Fut. 

tamo tamon tamdo &c. 



Pres. Ind. 

tazado 



Impf. 

tazadgg 



Past 

tang 




khandi, see, look. 



Fut. 

khamf) 



&c. 

&c. 




habi, bring. 



Fut. 

habo habon habdo, &c. 



Imperat. 

hadeu hadani 



Pres. Ind. 

hando 



or 

habado 



Impf. 

handeg 



or 

habadeg 



Past 

handa handan hando handani 

hnadani 

handor 


shizi, take away. 



Fut. 

sho shon shudo shoni 

shoni 

shsr 

Imperat. 

shil shilani 


Pres. Ind. 

shido 



Impf. 

shideg 



Past 

shida -an -o -ani -ani 

-or 



tsatsi, send. 



Fut. 

tsapo tsapon, &c. 



Pres. Ind. 

tsapado 

tsatsado 



Impf. 

tsapadeg 

tsatsadgg 



Past 

tsatta tsattan tsatto, &c. 




thazi, hear. 



Past 

thateg 

thaig thain thai, &c. 




Necessity and Habit. 




In order to express Necessity', the necessity of doing a thing, a 
construction very similar to that of Panjabi is employed, viz., the Agent 
case wit the infine. Cf. Panjabi os ghallnd howedd, he will have to send. 

gi ibi tdig, I had to go ; ke zg tadan, thou hast to eat ; ddi randi sha 
he has to give. 

Thus we have gi ibi tada or id or ta or shuk, I have to go. 
gi ibi tdig or tareg, I had to go. 



These tinxilitiries (ire inflectctl accorihne tt> the subject, iis , 


tada 

ta Ian 

tado 

tadoni 

ta.'lo ;i 

tad or 

tarfg 

tarfn 

tary 

'uicni 

tai'eni 

tafoi 

tnig 

trein 

tdi 

touii 

triim 

ti'ir 

shuk 

sliun 

shu 

shuni 

shuni 

shut' 


• For &c., the 3rd Sing, [sl.u! is aiso used mdecl. This may 

appl}’ to the others also. 

The negative of il r ■'<’(?« is »icbi tadu 

and of dhi tada ,have to come) yna’d iada. 

Habit is exoressed bv combining li'-dl, do, make, with the Infin. 
(slightly modified) of the verb which gives the ihouglit reipiired: 
thus ; — 

iha dapd Uiad, do not make a habit of falling. 

ge dbd Ihddr, I am m the habit of coming. 

doz tezd Ihdder, they w,.-re in the habit of beating. 

hubs: tha Lava Uidn:, do not tell lies [Uidi, compounded with, itself.) 

Cuinpoiivd Verbs. 

Compound Verbs are very conin'^n. As a rule they arid emphasis 
to the meaning. 

randj, give 3.nd ken gi ydvi ketd, I gave left, ga\ e altogether 

ke)i, leave ,, ,, ,, gi kezh keg, I shall leave-leave, leave 

altogether. 

tezi, beat, keri leave, ke ten ketan, thou beating leftesC thou beatest 
much 

Ihtl:, do and ke)i, leave, lhaji keri, do leave, do thoroughly 
fandi, give and /'-jr, do, doi rania Ihdte, he giving made, he gave 
(cf. I'ut. rd»id). 

tezf, beat and Ihdi, do, ke tema Ihag, beating make, beat thou, (cf. 
Fut, tefuoe) ke nii tetna ihalo, do not habitually strike anyone 
ijil. thou m.in sUiking not do.) 

sh-uhi, become, and ibi, go, shv.jjdd, shujideg, slmjyo, I become, I 
became, I shall become. 

Thus nenz hdbi, and nenz shjzi, are emphatic forms of hdbi, bring, 
and shizi, take away 

azj is compounded with fbi, go to express the Hindi calnd {paid 
jd»d\ gc azdys, I shall go away. 

hiizd with dbi, come, expresses ‘a.yain’ ‘back,' come back or return, 
gi mf.dd hazd dbi tada, I h.av'e to letuin to-morrow. 
ph-de rujidi, divide, phuge keri, spoil, waste, shjti ibi, become alive. 
Cohditu'ual sentences.— I did not notice any special foim.s for 
conditknal n ood,-. Ordinary tenses appeared to be made to express 
the idea ut condition. du dbade gi dn tewg, if he had come I would 
have beaten him. {lit. he was coming, 1 will beat him.) 

Negation is expressed by prefixing to the Imperative, and ma, 
to other parts of the verb. In a number of verbs this leads to ccmpli- 
cated changes. Examples are giren in the conjiigaticn of the different 
verbs. 

The agent case of the subject is used with all parts of all transitive 
verbs This reminds us of Nepali where the Agent case is (mployed 
with transiti\e verbs in all tenses except those in which the .^uxiluiry 
\ erb am, was &c., is used. 

Verbal forms ending in -eg may also be made to end in -eg. 

The Future is used foi the Pres. Sul junctive as in Kashmiri, 
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List of Common Nouns, Adjeotives and Verbs. 
Natural Relationships, etc 


ha, father. 

mil} r., daughter. 

ceje ba, (small father) 

uncle, rfi, father-in-law. 

^’ount^er than father. 

gfihscn, husband. 

Wi, mother. 

inc-z, wife. 

ka", t Ider brother. 

.Caluiu, mi, man. 

nua, younger brother. 

mc-zmi, woman, 
karu, yd, boy. 

iniivd, girl. 

rl'i, sister. 

c6r, thief. 

to, son. 

puhal, sh.epherd. 

A n imals. 

rha horse (common gender). rikkh, black bear. 

tshah, horse (m). 

omii, red bear. 

nabrlia, mare. 

thar, leopard 

ban', ox. 

.‘ihankbu, kind of wild cat 

ifnz, calf. 

kar, ass. 

rghd, cow. 

sur, pig. 

inhei, buffalo. 

kuga, cock, hen. 

vag, 

blilr, cat. 

rhiz, .goat (male) 

tarbhir, cat (male). 

la, ' (female). 

fir, nr, camel. 

kats, sheep (male). 

pya, bird. 

!i a. ,, (female) 

ill, ill kite. 

khui, doe, (common). 

gua, jackal. 

bp, dog (rn.K 

hath], elephant. 

me, I'itch. 

gur, hand. 

Parts of the Body. 

kra, hair. 

knnz. foot. 

punz, head. 

Ja, nose. 

Ihe, tongue. 

tir. eye. 

khog, khop, stomach. 

mot, lace. 

thakh, back. 

a, mouth. 

phug, body. 

rir, ear. 

pad, book. 

Common Objects. 

kham, clothes. 

mashadan, pen. 

guthab, ring. 

manni, 1 ed. 

paular, shoe. 

cnmh, house. 

sha, meat. 

bendl, river. 

panu, milk. 

gar, stream. 

tigli, egg. 

ran, hill. 

mar, ghj 

patthar. plain. 

tifdl, oil. 

rhT, field. 

bodi, buttermilk. 

rari, bread. 

hari, shop. 

ti. water. 

tan, tang, rupee. 

chua, wheat. 

nihr, day. 

kugf, maize. 

niurbdh, night. 

butth, tree. 

yegi, sun, sunshine. 

palanz, saddle. 

laza, moon. 

nagar, village, city. 

karh, star. 
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banh, jungle, 
matsh, fish, 
amh, way. 
mal, property, 
cij, thing. 

desh, mulkh, country. 


lanh, wind, 
mug, rain, 
kurh, load, 
be, seed, 
nilani, iron. 

Abstract Nouns. 


anga, famine. 

giiiiab, sin. 

mansa, intention. 

djih, pity 

habsi, lying. 

tell], ser\‘ice. 

c6ri, theft. 

uiab, answer. 

kam, work. 

hugam, order. 

biah, marriage. 

khushi, happiness 

min, name. 

Cal, sound. 

laha, price. 

harsh, \'ear. 

kharc, expense. 


A djectives. 


ruth, good, beautiful, clean. 

tsliGi, fat. 

madam, bad, lazy, ignorant. 

jushi, befitting. 

ugly. 

shil, wise. 

more, big. 

rush, swift. 

ceje, bae, kuajh, little. 

tsanji, sharju 

dralda, straitened. 

rangi, high. 

onyi, hungry. 

Sohi, cold. 

tOr, hot. 

luije, much, many. 

gur, sweet. 

yfie, batgr, all. 

there, little. 

sasi, white. 

jama, together. 



Verbs. 


shfibi, shubi, be, become, 

abi, come. 

ibr, go. 

brai, sit, live. 

shizj, take, take away. 

habf, bring. 

randi, give. 

d.ipi, fall (from horse, iSic.). 

bajesi, fall down. 

khaya shubj, rise, stand up. 

khandi, tazf, see look. 

ze, eat. 

tumj, drink. 

kfiri, say, speak. 

kushj, sleep. 

IhfiT, do, make, 
tezi, strike, beat, 
scz.i, recognise. 


ngz?, know. 

pipi, arrive. 

dirranili, run. 

poshib], run, run away. 

ad kuri, call (lit. say ‘come’ ?). 

khoS], be obtained, meet. 

paj-pphT, read 

tSeZ], write. 

si, die. 

thaz], hear 

hazfi abi, return (come again-. 

guah randi. embrace. 

au randi, kiss, 

aza ibi, go away. 

har tsuzi, plough. 

tsatsi, .send. 

krabi, weep. 

keri. leave. 


Numerals. 


1— itti, i. 

2— i'‘r- 


Cardinal. 


3— shum. 

4— pi. 
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o—na. 

6— trui. 

7— nhi. 

8— rhe. 

9— ku. 

10—sa. 

11 —seldi. 

12 —sani. 

13— shashum. 

14— snpi. 

15— san. 


16— Satrui. 

17— Sahni. 

18 — Sale- 

19— soskfi. 

20— nizz. 

100-ra. 

200—nirha. (700 ?) 
900— kfirha. 
1,000—Sara. 
100,00n-lakh. 


Ordinal. 


Ist, tumj. 
2nd, jurmi. 
3rd, shummi. 
4tli, pinii. 

5th, naml. 


6th, truiml. 
7th, nhimi. 
lOth, Sami, 
khanni. half, 
dhai, 2J 


Above 20, numbers are estimated by scores up to 100. 


Sentences. 

1. Ka mpi chi shu ? Thy name what is ? 

2. Di rhaphi temi shQi ? This horse’s how much (age) is ? 

.'T Dtts Kashmir chirl ohetar to ? From here Kashmir how far is ? 

4. Ka bfio dor temi y6 tod ? In thy father’s house how many 
sons are there ? 

5. Ge to nhetare and5. I to-day from far walked. 

6. Grn ceje had \ oe do rhira sade biah lhato. My uncle’s (young 
father’s) son with his sister made marriage. 

7. Cunh [or cumh) sasi rhan (or rhaphi) palanz tod. In the 
house the white horse’s saddle is. 

8. Do thakhari palanz tshQ. On his back the saddle bind. 

9. Gi do yo haje teugadgg. I his son much beat. 

10. Rao pwnzari trai ghuan pauhale ruatsgde. On the hill’s top 
the shepherd is grazing cows and goats. 

1 i. Buttho pdea du rhau tothi tezi tdi- Under the tree he on a 
horse was seated. 

12. Do nua end rhtn vg more td. His young brother his own 
sister than bigger is. 

13. Do Inha dhai tan Its price is two and a half rupees. 

14. Geu ba bae cumhu bra. My fatlior in a little house lives. 

15. Ddbi di tang rani ki”o. To him this rupee giving leave. 

16. Dfi tnng do blots nenz had«n That rupee him from take. 

17. Do kf liajd tell thazgran tshfl. Him thou much beat with 
ropes bind. 

18. Bsini ti bund. From the spring water draw. 

19. Gifi tfii id Me in front of walk. 

20. Ka thale aduh yd abad ? Thee behind whose boy comes ? 

21. Ke du add dots lidndan. Thou that whom from tookest. 

22. Gi hari dots hands. I shop from took. 
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The Parable of the Prodigal Son. 

Dora doi kute (kul) : T miu jur. Vo toi; ceje 

Then he said : one man-to two sons were ; young 

yOi bara kuT, e ha anyo nial gebi pipa gebi ran ; 
son father to said, 0 Father what property me-to arrive me-to give 
doi eno nial phae rands Dots thale thSra ding cgje 

he own propeit}' dividing gave. From-that after few days young. 
ySi yue cij jama lhate (Ihg), Shetar mulkhari idg. Dsre 

son all things together made, far country-to went. There 

doi madam kam lhato, euo nial phuge kftS- Du bgla ri 

he bad vork did, own property wasting left. That time at 
bate kharc shujide do dgsha ri bina anga shiitg (shujide or ide) 
all spent became that country in great famine became. 

Dgra du dralJa shujide. Dora do dgshari i Sahukare 

Then he straitened became. Then that country of one money lender 
dsre ide. Dsi eUo rhiri surar ruatsi tsatte Do mansa tSi 
near went. He oi\n field swine to graze sent. His intention was 

du shan suraz zauadgr gno khog pjmadeg. Azla dgbi 
that husk-food swine were-eating own stomach I might fill. But him-to 
challa ma ramader. Dgra dgbi hSshari (hosh) andg 

anything not they were giving. Then him-to sense in (sense) came 
ta kute : Giu bao any 5 kanilhaza di (dumbizar) 

then he said ; My father-of how-many work-doers to (workers^ 
haje rori tod. Ge der c-nyi siuado, ge khae atsa geo 

much bread is. I here hungry am dying, I stand arising own 

bao dor yog, w5i gi dobi kr.g gi sargo ka 
father near will go, also I him-to will say :— I heawn-of thy 
gunah Ihega Ente di joge mad liaza ka yo kfiri, gebi 

sin did. Now this worthy not-am again tliy son to-say, me 
ka (keno) kam lliazadu sahi lhao. Dora atsa end 

thy (own: work doers like make. Then having-risen own 

bao dor iU (ide). Entg du ohetar toi du tarf do bab 
father near went. Now he far was him ha\ing-seeii his father-to 
dah adi, doi dro re, doi niutliQ guah re, mast au re. 

pity came, he run made, he neck-to embrace rr.ade, much kiss made. 
Yoi dobi kui gi sargo ka gunah Ihega. Enlo di joge 

He him-to said :— I heaven of thv sni made. Now this worthy 
mad, haza ka y'O kuri. Do bae nokaiaii kui ruthg 
not-am again thy son to say. His father servants-to said good 
ruthe kliam hunj hjidani, koz dobi kham rahni, 

good clothes taking-out bring, ye him-to clothes put-on (give ?) 
gui guthah rahni, konzari paiilar rahni, mfre rgnz shareni 

hand-to ring put on feet to shoes put on hu calf kill 

yez znnani khuslii Ihauani, du gappa ihaji di giu 

we shall-eat happiness shall-make this matter making this my 

>6 side toi cntC baza shin ill, tQi hioshtc ente khosa 
son dead was now again alive-went, formerly was-lost now has-been 
ilea- Dora doz khiehi Ihatfr. Dd ii ore id rhiii tdi, 

obtained. Then they happiness made. His big son field-in was, 
ail ghari cumli kacha pi (adi) gidd garpi mi cal 
what time house near airived (came) singing dancing of also noise 
thate (thai). Ddra I cagara bi ad kuld rhugadd : —clii .shujad. 

heard. Then one servant to called asked :— what became. 

Doi dobi k{\! ; — Ka nua anjad, ka bad tshd! 

He him-to said :—Thy younger-brother came, thy father fat 
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renz shaiailo, do thalc dQ raji liaj; khosirl. Du 

calf IS killing that for lie well was obtained. He 
roshe shir; tf.ng meliade- Do b.i dathl anji du 
b. canie-sulky in not-went. His father out having-come him 
cheiidi. boi babj ulab Ihaie- Dho barsli ka 

persi.aded. He father-to answer made. So-many years thy 
tehl lhateg, gl ka hugam thuasi ma, ke abela i la 
service I did, 1 th\ order icjected not, tliou ever one goat 
gibi ma randen (rashi; ke-no yarada sadb, ktiushl gappa 

me-to not gave thy-own friends with happiness talk 

lhau 1 abela ka df karu adj, doi ka mal madam 

make : when thy this son came he thy property bad 

kammarj kharab Ihaji, ke do thali rgnz shaiaden. 

works in evil having-made thou him for calf killedst. 

Doi dobi kui :— e y6 ka hamesh giu. kacha todon; giu 
He him-to said :—O son thou always me near art ; mine 
tod du ka shu- Khoshi lhai, khushi shubi jushi 
is that thine is. Happiness to make, happiness to be fitting 
toT. Ka di nua side t 5 i gntg haza shin ili, 

was. Thy this young-brother dead was now again alive became, 
tui hioshte gntg khosa ilga. 

formerly was-lost, now has been obtained. 
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CHAMBA 


Pkepositons. 

The commonest prepositions have been indicated in the decln' aiion 
of nouns and pronouns The same word is frequently both a prepo»i;ion 
and an adverb. 

par, beyond pntth, upon. 

War, on this side ken I, alon;/ vvith 

par, beneath 


Verbs. 

Auxiliaty. 

Pres, asa asa asa asg ase as? 

Fem. asi 

as, indecl. and sd, are also found for asd ; and for the 3rd 
sing, and plur. we also notice ahi. 

Past sing. mas. thiya, fern, thj, plur. thive, thj. 

Intransitive. 


bishna, sit, remain. 


Fut. 
Imper. 
Past Cond. or 
Pres. Ind. 
Impf. Ind. 
Past 
Part. 


bish-u or -al -al -al -el -el -tl 
bish 

bish-ta fem. t! pi. fem. ti 

bishtath fem. bishtith all through 

bitth-a fem. T pi. -e fem. -i 

hishtd, sitting; bithdfd, in the condition of being seated; 
bishneivdld, sitter or about to sit ; bishj kai, navsng sat. 


The regular past and stative past (not used) would be bishd, bishord- 
The following show slight variations:— 


bhfina, become. 


Fut. bhnl all through 

Imper. bho . 

Past Cond. or 
Pres. Ind. bhnta 

Part, bhua 


Fut. 
Imper. 
Pres. Ind. 
Part. 


ina, come. 


yal 

ai 

ita 

ya%kai, having come; ydr or ydrCi, in the condition of having 
come. 
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Fut. 

ghel 

Imper. 

ga 

Pres.Ind. 

gheta 

past 

ga 

Part. 

ghat kai 


gone. 


g^en.i, tro. 

ghe 

fern. 

having gone ; gayord, in 


the condition of having 


Transitive 

The regular transitive verb conjugated like bishnd, having, however, a 
regular past, which agrees with the object as in Urdu. The following show 
slight differences: — 

mana, beat. 

Put. maral pi. margl 

Pres. Ind. mata 

Past mara 

Part. mdne.wdld, beater, about to beat ; mdrord, in the condition 

of having been beaten. 


Past 

khau 

khana, eat. 

Past 

pin 

qiivi, drink. 

Fut. 

din 

denn, give. 

Pres. Ind. 

deta 


Past 

ditta 


Fut. 

ngl 

nenu, take. 

Pres.Ind. 

neta 


Past 

nil! 


Pres. Ind. 

kata 

kanQ, do. 

Past 

kiyu 


Past 

buddhu 

bujna, know. 


ghi%i ghend, take away, is like ghena* 

One of the MSS. has a Put. in Id, thus ghe-ld, f, -It, plur. -le, and has an 
interesting form in -n for the 2nd plur. fut., thus mdran, you will beat, 
reminding ns of the -n which appears in the 2nd, 3rd plur. fut. in Padarj. 

The omission of the r from some of the tenses of the verbs for beat and 
say, mana kana, is noteworthy. Compare also hefiu, see; hdna, be 
defea ed ; pa^hd ( ? ) read, which in other dialects would be hernd hdrna, 
parhna. The same feature is found in Curahj mdnu, beat kdhna, 
do (p. 510). 

The infinitive ends in -d or -u or -u. 
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CHAHBA 


Numerals, 


1—yak. 

11—\a!ira. 

2—dui. 

12- bahra. 

3—tlai. 

1.3—teh ra¬ 

4—caur. 

il—caiidlia, 

5—pan]. 

15—pan. Ira. 

6—die. 

16 —sliodha. 

7—satt. 

17—satara. 

8—atth. 

18—athara. 

9—nao. 

19—unnih. 

10—dash. 

20—bih. 


The people probably count by scores and do not use the separate 
•numbers between 20 and 100 [sau). With saodka, sixteen, compiare 
Padari shorah. 


CoMMos Nouns, Verbs and Adjectives. 


bab, bail, father. 


li.irth, hand.. 

ijji, mothei 


ki'fir, foot. 

bhafl, brother folder 

than 

nakh, nos.-. 

speaker.) 


tir, eye. 

bhal. brother (younger 

than 

shund, far 

speaker 1 


itS], month. 

deddi, sister (older 

than 

dand, tooth. 

speaker.) 


kann, ear. 

bhain, sister (vounger 

than 

kes, hair. 

speaker.) 


knpal, head. 

koa, son. 


niagar, head. 

kui, kuri, daughter. 


jibh, tongin- 

ghareth, husband. 


peth, stomach. 

jslli, dzr.lli, wite. 


dheddh, ,, 

mahnu, mard, man. 


pitth, back. 

jelhanfi, woman. 


sarir, bodv. 

koa, boy. 


pothi, book. 

kui, girl. 


katab, „ 

gual, cowherd. 


kalam, pen. 

piihal, shepherd. 


manja, bed. 

ghora, horse. 


gib, house. 

ghori, mare. 


darva. river. 

lind, ox. 


gaddri, stream 
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ga, cow. 

bhd], buffalo. 

bakru, he-goat. 

bakrj, she- goat. 

bhecl. sheep 

kuttar, dog. 

kuttrl, bitch 

nkkh, black bear 

bhrabbfi, red bear. 

kiikkar, cock. 

kiikkrT. hen. 

balar. cat (male). 

balari, ,, (female). 

pakhru, bird. 

ill, kite. 

sagal, fox. 

natlii, elephant. 

andhgru, egg. 

ghiu (accent on first), ghf. 

tel, oil. 

cha, buttermilk, 
din, day. 
rat. night, 
des, sun. 
sfirj, 

josan, moon, 
pfirnoo, ,, 
tara, star, 
bat, bat, wind, 
megh, lain, 
barkhr-a, „ 
dhupp, sunshine, 
near, storm, 
bharotu, load, 
bhara, ,, 
baiju, seed, 
luha, iron. 

khara, good, beautiful, clean. 

bura, bad. 

badda, big. 

mathra, small. 

dhiila, lazy. 

fakra, wise. 

gicmgar, ignorant. 

utaula, swift. 

painna, sharp. 

ucca, high. 

alagga iiglv. 

thanda, cold. 

garm, hot. 

mittha, sweet. 

tear, ready. 

thora, little. 

mata, much. 


juth, dzoth, hill, 
shappar, 
paddhar, plain, 
bag, field, 
rriti, bread, 
pani. water, 
guih, wheat, 
kukkii, maize, 
bfip till 
gira, \ illage. 
saihr, city, 
ban, forest, 
niacchf, fish, 
batt, way. 
phaj, fruit, 
duddh, milk, 
mas, meat, 
bhuna, be, become. 

Tna, come, 
ghena, go. 

bishuna, sit, remain, 
neua, take, 
kharabhuna, stand, 
hemi, see. 
kliana, eat. 

Pina, drink, 
hdina, speak, say. 
sona, sleep, 
kanii, do 
inana, beat, 
parvanna, recognise, 
bujna, know, 
pujna, arrive, 
nashna, run. 
nashi ghena, run away, 
banana, make, 
sikkhna, leain. 
panha, ?) read, 
likkhna, write, 
marnu, die. 
simnu, hear, 
phirnii, turn, 
phei'i ina, return, 
jhagarna, quarrel, 
jitnu, win. 
hana, defeated, 
baiju, phatnii, sow. 
hal jocna, plough, 
khulana. cause to eat. 
piwana, cause to drink, 
shunana, cause to hear, 
carna, graze, 
carana, cause to graze. 
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CHaMHa 


1. T:.n nail kl aln (asa! ? What is tliy name ' 

2. Is ghore katri umar ahi ? How much is this Iioise’s age ? 

3. Iriya (itthani Kashmir kalru dfir ahi (asa, &c j ? Fiom here 
how far is Kashmir ? 

4. Tahn baiihe (liau;}) ;;i’i katrc- kri ah. ^ In your father’s 
lio'ise how many sons are ? 

5 All ajj bara dura lianttiil. I to-dav from \-prv far walked. 

6. Man kakke (or jethe bauc) k Vi u'v bheni d^oi dzadzl kiysri ahi. 
My uncle’s son has married his daughter, 

7. Gill yhii’ej ha. ch,' ghr.r.' ir-iith; ahi hi'i) In "he house is the 
white horse’s saddle ? 

8. Use pitthi pnifh kathi la- kut the saddle on i*s hack. 

9. Mai use kna mate kutta- I beat lii^ boy much 

10. Oh jot putth gai hakri carata la.cr.r.l ahi. He on the hill is 
grazing cows and goats. 

11. Oh but'. Par ghore putth bithbra ahi. .He under the hill on 
a horse is seated. 

12. Use bha! apan bheni kana bara asa fahi). His brother is 
bigger than his sister. 

13. Ise mull dhai rupayya asa (ahil. The price of this is two 
and a half rupees. 

14. Man bab us mathre gfb bishta ahi. My father lives in that 
small house. 

15. Usdi eh rupayya de. Give h.im this rupee. 

16. Oh rupayvo us knna de- Take those rupees dom him. 

17. Usdi jugti marl kai rajuri lai bannh. Haring beaten him 
well tie him with ropes. 

18. Khui kana pani kadh. Draw water from the well ? 

19. Man agar agar hanth. Walk before me. 

20. Kase kba tan pate ita ? Whose boy comes behind these ? 

21. Oh kas kana mulle ghina. From whom did you buy that ? 

22. Grab hatwani kana. From the shopkeeper of the village. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

ChamBa Wizakat 
Land Measures 


36 

4J- 

2i 

2 

2 

4 


4i 

20 

20 

100 


9 

2 

2 

5 

8 


English coin rupee 
sets kiuiin (grain) 
nianis (grain) 
anas 

(uiiihnuns 

kunwis 


= 1 ser 
= 1 nuuii 
= 1 ana 
= 1 aduluiun 
= 1 kunun 
= 1 lahri 


Grain Measures 


sers (wheat) 
manis 
piras 
khars 

Bazar 


rupees weight 

pans 

aah sers 


sers 

b.ittis 


= 1 mani 
= 1 pira 
= 1 khar 
=1 kharasu 

Weights 

= 1 pao 

= 1 adh ter or (^ ser) 
= 1 ser 
= 1 batti 
= 1 man 


Chur.ah \Viz.“iRat 
Land Measures 

3 mauis (wheat) =1 ana or sarsai 

4 anas =1 pao 

2 paos =i lahri 

4 paos =1 lahri 

The measures for grain and other weights were the same as those in the 
Chamba or sadr wizarat. 

Bk.ahm.m'r 


Land Measures 

4i sers (wheat) = 1 mani 

5 mams (seed) =1 hal 

4 hals =1 pira 

The pira was the main unit used in measuring land. 


Grain Measures 


1^ ser (wheat) 
4 kiilhalas 
20 mams 
20 piras 
100 khars 


= 1 kuthala . 

= 1 mani (4| sers) 
= 1 pira 
= 1 khar 
= 1 kharasu 


(1) The measures of land are based on the estimated or ascertained quantity of seed 
required to sow it. Kokh land is measured by the amount of rice required to sow it. 

(2) Skr. pitaka, .Arch. Rep., 1902-03. p. 250. 



chamba 




BHAiriYAT 


Land Meas»i'es 


4}7 sers (barley or dhati' 
16 pathas 
4 druns 


= 1 patha 
= 1 dmn 
— \ lahrj 


Grain Measures 

6| sers (wheat or ricej 
16 pathas 
20 dmn s 

100 khiV-. 

Lahul 


1 patha 
1 drun 

1 kliar 
1 khar.isu 


The smallest unit of aiea is the half lahri. 


Grain Measures 


1 ren 
1 poi 
1 khar 

Tlie other weights are those in use in Chamba. 


2T sers (wheat) 
20 rens 
30 pars 


Pangj 

Grain Measures 


sers (wheatj 
2 niangirns 
20 raunds 
20 piras 


1 mangirit 
1 raund 
1 pira 
1 khar 


The weights are the same as those in the Sadr Wizarat. 


Land Measures 


In Pangi people usually take a meal, called kaleu, about 8 a.m., and 
another at 2 p.m , called rihani. The meal taken about mid-day is called dafar. 
Hence the area ploughed and cultivated from dawn to 8 or 9 o'clock with one 
hal (plough) is called kaleu, and that ploughed by mid-day is called dafar, 
while the rihanj is that ploughed up to 2 p. m. The area ploughed in a whole- 
dav i- called ek hal "r one plough. 



(Please see page 219) 


APPENDIX No. X 

K U H L S 


Name of Kuhls 

Lower Chuari Kuhl 

Upper most Chuari Kuhl 

Upper Chuari Kuhl 

Dhabriara Kuhl 

Dhurnalla Kuhl 

Deoka Kuhl 

Naini Khad Kuhl 

Khaggal Seonth Kuhl 

Mail Kuhl 

Lower Smot Kuhl 

Upper Smot Kuhl 

Bilpura Kuhl 

Khargat Kuhl 

Laholi Khad Kulyaon Kuhl 

Bhujjal Trimbal Kuhl 

Bharooiu Kakian Kuhl 

Agoli Kuhl 

Sher Kuhl 

Chitrari Kuhl 

Bharian Kuhl 

Mangla Kuhl 

Kakian Kuhl 

Kiree Kuhl 

Mangrol Kuhl 

Bhadraum Kuhl 

Lower Bhonta Kuhl 

Saho Kuhl 

Rajindu Kuhl 

Saron Kuhl 

Khemi Grima Kuhl 

Bakani Kuhl 

Dhulara Kuhl 

Sararoorie Kuhl 

Ran Kuhl 

Paloura Kuhl 

Kail Kuhl 

Cheol Kuhl 

Neki Kuhl 

Silla Khad Sarol Kuhl 

Khojlala Khad Roni Kuhl 

Nogli Khad Pandol Kuhl 

Kharnala Khad Dhanndiara Kuhl 

Salan Salandri Jund Kuhl 

Thulel Kuhl 

Mehla Tipri Kuhl 

Balana Kuhl 

Lower Motla Kuhl 

Masrund Kuhl 

Chakki Khad Raipur Kuhl 


Area under command in acres 

80 

75 

53 

80 

200 

53 

49 
764 
191 
175 
175 

no 

85 

200 

300 

85 

60 

60 

35 

182 

200 

17 

80 

150 

75 

236 

179 

75 

115 

195 

35 

500 

45 

120 

155 
105 
100 
200 

1300 

96 

50 
300 

1300 

150 

167 

156 
200 
800 

_424 

Total 10537 


(Please see page 291) 
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W£IGHTS AND MEASURES 

1 

English coir, rupee 

Chamba tahsil 

Land measures 

= 1 tola 


= 11.664 g 

33 

= 1 ser (36 tolas) 


= 419.897 g 

U 

sers kham (^rain) 

= 1 mani 


= 1889.54 g = 1.889 k 

2i 

mams (grain) 

= 1 ana 


=4 723 k- 

2 

anas 

= 1 adiihnun 


= 9 46 kg 

2 

adiihnuns 

= 1 knnun 


= 18.892 kg 

4 

kiiiiuns 

— 1 liihri 


= 75.568 kg 

4i 

sers (wheat) 

Grain measures 

= 1 muni 


= 1.889 kg 

20 

man is 

= 1 pira 


= 37.780 kg 

20 

piras 

= 1 khar 


= 7.56 q 

100 kha^s 

= 1 khurasu 


= 7.56 tonne 

9 

rupees weight 

Bazar weights 

= 1 pao 


= 104 974 g 

2 

paos 

= 1 adh ser or (| sen 


= 209 948 g 

2 

adh sers 

= 1 ser 


= 4)9.897 g 

5 

sers 

= 1 hatti 


= 20 990 k-g 

8 

battis 

= 1 man 


= 1.68 q 

3 

mams (wheat; 

Chaurah tahsil 
Land measures 

= 1 ana or sarsai 


= 5 B67 kg 

4 

anas 

= 1 pao 


= 22 668 kg 

2 

pans 

= i hihri 


= 45 336 k g 

4 

pa(KS 

= 1 ' luhri 


= 90 672 icg 


The measures for grain and other w.;i,.^hfs were 

the same as those in 

Chamba or Sflir wizarat. 

4i sers (wheat/ 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil 

Land measures 

= 1 inani 

= 1.889 kg 

5 

munis (seed,! 

— 1 hal 


=- 9.445 kg 

4 

hals 

= \ pira 


=- 37.780 kg 


The pirn was the main unit used in measuring 

land 

j 1 

ser (whf'.i) 

Grain measures 

= 1 kuUiala 


= 472 g 

4 ” 

kiithalas 

= 1 mam (44 scrs) 


= 1,889 kg 

20 

munis 

= 1 pira 


= 37.780 kg 

20 

piras 

= 1 khar 


= 7.56 g 

100 

khurs 

= 1 kharasu 


= 7.56 tonne 

4i 

sers (barley or dJian) 

Bhattiyat tahsil 
Land measures 
= 1 patha (125 tolas; 


= 1.458 kg 

16" 

pathas 

= 1 drun 


= 23.328 kg 

4 

drnns 

= 1 lahr% 


= 93.312 kg 


Oti (JQ 
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Grain measures 


6J sers (wheat or rice) 

=1 patha (174 tolas) 

= 2.030 kg 

16 path as 

= 1 drdn 

= 32.480 kg 

20 drtins 

= 1 khdr 

= 6.50 q 

100 khars 

= 1 khardsn 

= 6.50 tonne 


Lahul 


The smallest unit of 

area was the half-/aAr» which is equal to 45.336 kg, 


Grain measures 


sers (wheat) 

= 1 ren 

= 1049.74 q=1.05 kg 

20 rens 

= 1 por 

= 21 kg 

30 pars 

= 1 khdr 

= 630 q 

The other weights were those in use in Chamba 



Pangi sub-tahsil 



Grain measures 


2^ sers (wheat) 

= 1 mangird 

= 1.05 kg 

2 mangiriis 

= 1 raund 

= 2.100 kg 

20 raunds 

= 1 pird 

= 42 kg 

20 pirds 

= 1 khdr 

= 8.40 q 

The weights were the 

same as those in the sadr tahsil. 


Land measures 



In Pangi people usually take a meal, called kdleii, about 8 A.M., and 
another at 2 P.M. called rihdni. The meal taken about mid-day is called 
dafar. Hence the area ploughed and cultivated from dawn to 8 or 9 o’clock in 
the morning with one hal (plough) was formerly called kdled in popular 
parlance and that ploughed til! mid-dav as dafdr, while the rih dni was that 
ploughed upto 2 P.M. The area ploughed in a whole day was called ek hal or 
one plough. For revenue work, the unit of area was a square karam or gaiha. 
In the case of the Bigha measure the unit was called a biswansi, and in the 
case of the ghumao measure it was known as a sarsahi. The following w'ere the 
area measures :— 


Bigha measures 

20 hiswansis 
20 bisw.js 

Ghumao measure 


1 bisiua 
1 bigha 


9 sarshis = 1 maria 

20 marlas = 1 kanal 

8 kanals = l ghumao 

Some of these old weights and measures are still in vogue and look like 

struggling hard before they die out under the force of changed circumstances in 
which new weights and measures have been introduced. 


NEW WEIGHTS AND MEASURES NOW IN FORCE 


At settlement, land measures have been revised and now the following 
system yf measures is in force ;— 


56 inches 
1 sq. karam 
20 biswansis 
20 biswas 
5 bighas 


= 1 karam 
= 1 biswansi 
= 1 biswa 
= 1 bigha 
= I acre 


= 1.4224 m 

= 2.0232 sq. ra 

= 40.4644 sq. m 

= 809.2888 sq. m 

= 4046 4440 sq. m 
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chauba 


After the formation of Himachal Pradesh, the following standard weights 


were introduced and these have 
ment of the metric weights :— 

ever since been in force till the recent 

enforce- 

8 rattis 

= 1 masha 

= 0.001 

kg 

12 mashas 

= 1 tola 

= 0.01 

kg 

5 tolas 

= 1 chhatak 

= 0.06 

kg 

16 chhataks or 80 tolas 

= 1 seer 

= 0.93 

kg 

40 seers 

= 1 maund 

= 37.32 

kg 

Now metric weights and measures are going gradually 

to be introduced 


throughout India and, in this district, adoption of metric weights became 
optional on 1.4.1960, and, compulsory on the first of April, 1962. The following 
table gives the basic units of metric weights and also the conversion factors : — 



British Units Metric Units Indian Units 
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APPENDIX No. XII 

REST HOUSES 


SI. 

Name of Tahsil 

Name of 

Category of 

Department 

No. 

or Sub-Tahsil 

Place 

building 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



TAHSIL 

CHAMBA 


1 . 

Chamba 

Karpoke 

Rest House Forest Department 

2. 

Chamba 

Kiindi 

Rest House 

-do- 

3. 

rhamba 

Darkund 

Rest House 

-do- 

4. 

Chamba 

Chitrari 

Rest House 

-do- 

5 

Chamba 

Dradha 

Rest House 

-do- 

6- 

Chamba 

Sahu 

Inspection Hut 

-do- 

7- 

Chamba 

Pukhri 

Inspection Hut 

-do- 

8. 

Chamba 

Kalatope 

Rest House 

-do- 

9. 

Chamba 

Chamba 

Class I 

P. W. D. 

10. 

Chamba 

Dalhousie 

Rest House 

-do- 

11. 

Chamba 

Khaiiar 

Class II R/House 

-do- 

12. 

Chamba 

Khaiiar 

Dak bungalow 

-do- 

13. 

Chamba 

Khajiar 

Dak bungalow 

-do- 

14. 

Chamba 

Silagharat 

Class II Rest House 

-do- 

15. 

Chamba 

Jhamwar 

Rest House 

Forest 

Department 



TAHSIL 

BHATTIYAT 


1. 

Bhattivat 

Kanthli 

Rest House 

-do- 

2. 

Bhattiyat 

Surkhigala 

Rest House 

-do- 

3. 

Bhattiyat 

Mamul 

Rest House 

-do- 

4. 

Bhattiyat 

Raipur 

Rest House 

-do- 

5. 

Bhattivat 

Banikhet 

Class I Rest House 

P. W. D, 

6. 

Bhattivat 

Bathri 

Class II Rest House 

-do- 

7. 

Bhattivat 

Sihunta 

Class II Rest House 

-do- 

8. 

Bhattiyat 

Chuari 

Class IT & III 

Rest House 

-do- 

9. 

Bhattiyat 

Thulel 

Rest House 

-do- 

10. 

Bhattiyat 

Kakira 

Rest House class III -do- 



TAHSIL CHAURAH 


1. 

Chaurah 

Dihr 

Inspection Hut 

Forest 

Department 

2. 

Chaurah 

Kilor 

Rest House 

-do- 

3. 

Chaurah 

Bhaint 

-do- 

-do- 

4. 

Chaurah 

Bara 

-do- 

-do- 

5, 

Chaurah 

Devikothi 

-do- 

-do- 

6. 

Chaurah 

Khangu 

-do- 

-do- 

7. 

Chaurah 

Himgiri 

-do- 

-do- 

8. 

Chaurah 

Kalhel 

-do- 

-do- 

9. 

Chaurah 

Chhatri 

-do- 

-do- 
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10 . 

Chaurah 

Sloh 

Rest House Forest Department 

11. 

Chaurah 

Bhangori 

-do- 

-do- 

12. 

Chaurah 

Chanju 

-do- 

-do- 

13. 

Chaurah 

Tikri 

-do- 

-do- 

14. 

Chaurah 

Tisa 

Class II Rest House 

P. W. D. 

15. 

Chaurah 

Kalhel 

-do- 

-do- 

16. 

Chaurah 

Masrund 

-do- 

-do- 

17. 

Chaurah 

Sundla 

-do- 

'do- 

18. 

Chaurah 

Salooni 

-do- 

-do- 

19. 

Chaurah 

Kihar 

-do- 

-do- 

20. 

Chaurah 

Bhandal 

-do- 

-do- 

21. 

Chaurah 

Langera 

-do- 

-do- 



SUB TAHSIL BRAHMAUR 


1. 

Brahmaur 

Gharari 

Rest House 

Forest Deptt. 

2. 

Brahmaur 

Kugti 

Rest House 

-do- 

3. 

Brahmaur 

Rakh 

Rest House 

P. W. D. 

4. 

Brahmaur 

Durgathi 

Rest House 

P. W. D. 



SUB TAHSIL PANGI 


1. 

Pangi 

Purthi 

Rest House 

Forest Deptt.- 

2. 

Pangi 

Tindi 

Class II Rest House 

P. W. D. 

3. 

Pangi 

Dharwas 

-do- 

-do- 

4. 

Pangi 

Sach 

-do- 

-do- 

5. 

Pangi 

Purthi 

Inspection Hut 

Forest Deptt. 

6. 

Pangi 

Kihar 

Class II Rest House 

P. W. D. 


5 





APPENDIX No. XIII (Please see page 312) 

DETAILED CLASSIFICATION OF POPULATION (1951 Census) 


SI. 

No. 

Occupation 

Total 

Employers 

Employees 

Indepen¬ 

dent 







workers 



P. 

M. 

F. M. F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

2 

A 

4 

5 6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. 

Primary Industries not 
elsewhere specified. 






58 

14 

(a) Stock raising. 

72 

58 

14 . 

... 

... 

(b) Forestry and wood cutting. 

12 

10 

2 1 ... 

9 

2 

... 

... 

(c) Fishing 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

14 


Total. 

86 

70 

16 1 

9 

2 

60 

2. 

Processing and manufac¬ 
ture of foodstuffs, textiles 









leather and products 
thereof. 








(a) 

Grains and pulses. 

24 

19 

5 . 

... 

... 

19 

5 

(b) 

Vegetable oil and dairy 
products 

6 


6 . 



12 

6 ■ 

(c) 

Cotton textiles 

23 

i'i 

9 . 

2 

... 

9 

(d) 

Wearing apparel except 
footwear and made up 
textile goods. 

67 

59 

8 . 



59 

8 

(e) 

Industries otherwise 

unclassified. 

118 

102 

16 3 ... 

46 


53 

16 

(0 

Leather, products and 
footwear. 

38 

38 




38 



Total. 

276 

232 

44 3 ... 

48 


181 

44 

3. 

Processing and manufac¬ 
ture of metals, chemical 
and products thereof. 








(a) 

Manufacture metals pro¬ 
ducts otherwise unclassi¬ 
fied. 

50 

4i 

9 . 



41 

9 


(b) 

Electrical machinery appa¬ 
ratus, appliance and 
supplies. 

2 

2 


2 





Total. 

52 

43 

9 . 

2 


41 

9 

4. 

Processing and manufac¬ 
ture not otherwise classi¬ 
fied. 








(a) 

Manufacturing industries 
otherwise unclassified. 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 

47 

45 

2 . 

... 


45 

2 

(b) 

ducts. 

20 

20 

. 

... 

... 

20 

... 



APPIIfDICKS 


543 


Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

(c) 

Wood and wood products 
other than furniture and 
fixtures. 

45 

45 






45 



Total. 

112 

no 

2 



,, 

» • a 

no 

2 

5. 

Construction and utilities. 










(a) 

Construction and mainten- 










(b) 

ance of buildings. 

Works and services, domes- 

38 

38 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

38 

... 

tic and industrial Water 
supply. 

Sanitary works and services 

6 

5 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

1 


(c) 

including scavanges. 

70 

66 

4 

... 


66 

4 




Total. 

114 

109 

5 


.. 

66 

4 

43 

1 

6. 

Commerce. 










(a) 

Retail trade otherwise un- 











classified. 

287 249 

38 

• •• 

» »» 



249 

38 

(b) 

Retail trade in food stuffs 
including beverages and 






- 





narcotics. 

357 346 

11 


• ». 

1 


345 

11 

(c) 

Retail trade in textile and 
leather goods. 

48 

42 

6 





42 

6 


Total. 

692 637 

30 

... 

... 

1 

... 

636 

55 

7. 

Transport storage and 
communications. 










(a) 

Transport and communi¬ 
cation otherwise unclassified 











and incidental services. 

36 

54 

2 


. •. 

5 


49 

2 

(b) 

Transport bv road. 

4 

4 




.. 


4 

a . a 

(c) 

Railway services. 

3 

3 

... 



3 


• •• 

... 

(d) 

Postal services. 

35 

35 

... 



35 


• a. 

a aa 

(e) 

Telegraph services. 

5 

5 

... 

... 


5 


... 

... 


Total. 

103 

101 

2 

• • • 


48 


53 

2 

8. 

Health, education and 
public administration. 










(a) 

Medical and other health 











services. 

75 

74 

1 


... 

35 

1 

39 

... 

(b) 

Education services and 
research. 

22 

14 

8 


• • • 

12 

8 

2 


(c) 

Police (other than village 
watchman). 

68 

66 

2 



66 

2 



(d) 

Village officers and servant 
including village watch- 











men. 

42 

42 


. . 

• • • 

42 

. . 

... 

. a a 

(e) 

Employees of municipali¬ 
ties and local boards. 

48 

43 




48 




(f) 

Employees of Union 
Government. 

138 

127 

11 



127 

11 




Total. 

393 371 

22 



330 

22 

41 

• •• 







544 


caAMbA 


Contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

9. 

(a) 

Service not elsewhere 
specified. 

Services otherwise un¬ 
classified. 

215 

214 

1 



74 


140 

1 

(b) 

Domestic service. 

58 

49 

9 

• •• 


48 

3 

1 

6 

(c) 

Barbers and beauty shops. 

60 

57 

3 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1 

57 

2 

(d) 

Laundry and laundry 
services. 

31 

26 

5 


• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

26 

5 

(e) 

Hotels, restaurants and 
eating houses. 

91 

91 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

87 

• •• 

3 

• •• 

ff) 

Recreation services. 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

1 

... 

(g) 

Legal and business services. 

1 

1 

• •• 

• •• 


• «. 

• •• 

1 

• •• 

(h) 

Religious charitable and 
welfare services. 

26 

26 


• • • 


1 


25 



Total. 

483 

465 

is 

1 


210 

4 

254 

14 


All industries and services. 

2311 

2138 

173 

5 

» » • 

714 

32 

1419 

141 


Persons engaged in un¬ 
productive activities. 

116 

101 

15 


• •• 

• • • 



• •• 


Dependents. 

6053 

• • • 

• •• 


• •• 

• •• 


A*. 

• •• 


Grand Total. 

8480 2239 188 

5 

... 

714 

32 1419 

141 




APPENDIX No. XIV (Please see page 312) 

PRICES IN SEER AND CHHATAKS PER RUPEE 


Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Gram 

Maize 

Rice fine 

Urd da/ 


S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S, 

C. 

s. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

1. 

2 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

1891-95 

14 

11 

23 

0 

It 

12 

18 

8 

6 

5 

9 

10 

1896-190J 

19 

9 

40 

0 

7 

9 

33 

0 

6 

8 

11 

0 

1901-05 

19 

6 

34 

6 

9 

6 

27 

6 

6 

9 

10 

10 

1906-10 

10 

13 

20 

13 

7 

s 

17 

0 

8 

3 

11 

4 

1911-15 

18 

5 

34 

8 

8 

9 

27 

6 

6 

6 

9 

5 

1916-20 

12 

6 

22 

10 

5 

8 

18 

9 

4 

8 

6 

9 

1921 

9 

14 

15 

12 

4 

8 

13 

8 

4 

4 

4 

15 

1922 

6 

5 

13 

8 

3 

2 

9 

0 

2 

13 

4 

12 

1923 

9 

0 

18 

0 

4 

8 

12 

« 

4 

8 

6 

12 

1924 

10 

2 

20 

4 

6 

12 

16 

14 

5 

6 

5 

14 

1925 

11 

4 

29 

4 

5 

6 

22 

8 

5 

7 

5 

14 

Average. 

9 

5 

19 

5 

4 

13 

14 

14 

4 

8 

5 

13 

1926 

13 

8 

31 

4 

4 

8 

20 

4 

4 

15 

5 

3 

1927 

10 

2 

29 

4 

4 

8 

15 

12 

4 

15 

5 

3 

1928 

11 

0 

18 

0 

5 

8 

13 

10 

5 

6 

5 

8 

1929 

9 

0 

16 

0 

4 

8 

17 

0 

5 

6 

5 

3 

1930 

9 

0 

18 

0 

4 

15 

14 

6 

5 

6 

6 

1 

Average. 

10 

8 

22 

8 

4 

11 

16 

3 

5 

3 

5 

6 

1931 

12 

3 

18 

6 

7 

4 

15 

4 

5 

1 

6 

5 

1932 

11 

10 

22 

4 

8 

5 

18 

9 

6 

5 

6 

9 

1933 

12 

0 

24 

0 

8 

11 

18 

0 

7 

2 

7 

3 

1934 

13 

0 

24 

0 

8 

10 

20 

0 

7 

2 

7 

11 

1935 

20 

0 

40 

8 

11 

4 

31 

8 

9 

• ti 

9 

1 

Average. 

13 

13 

25 

13 

8 

12 

20 

11 

6 

15 

6 

3 

1936 

15 

12 

31 

8 

9 

3 

20 

4 

5 

8/2 

7 

3/1 

1937 

15 

12 

31 

8 

9 

0 

20 

4 

5 

13/3 

11 

4 

1938 

15 

12 

29 

4 

8 

8/4 

20 

4 

5 

13/3 

10 

9/1 

1939 

14 

10 

29 

4 

7 

10/2 

20 

4 

5 

13/3 

5 

6/2 

1940 

13 

8 

24 

12 

6 

4/4 

20 

4 

5 

13/3 

9 

7/1 

Average. 

15 

1 

29 

4 

• 

2 

20 

4 

5 

12/1 

8 

12 

1941 

12 

6 

22 

8 

6 

4/4 

18 

... 

6 

2/4 

8 

1/3 

1942 

10 

• •• 

20 

••• 

4 


16 

• * . 

4 

4/4 

4 

8 

1943 

7 

3 

14 

6 

2 

ii 

11 

4 

2 


3 

10 

1944 

7 

3 

12 

10 

4 

1 

11 

4 

2 

4 

2 

11 

1945 

5 

14 

11 

4 

2 

8 

8 


2 


2 

4 

Average. 

8 

8 

16 

2 

3 

14/3 

12 

14 

3 

6/4 

4 

0/3 

1946 

5 

14 

11 

4 

2 

8 

8 


2 


2 

4 

1947 

4 

14 

9 

... 

2 

11 

6 

8 

1 

6 

2 

• •• 

• 1948 

4 

8 

9 

... 

2 

15 

6 


1 


2 

• •• 

1949 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

... 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1950 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Average. 

5 


9 

12 

2 

11 

6 

13 

1 

7 

2 

1 

1951 

N.A 

N.A 

N.A. ... 

N.A 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

19S2 

2 

... 

3 

... 

1 

4 

3 

8 

1 

5i 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1953 

1 

14 

5 


2 

••• 

3 

S 

1 

5 

1 

6 

1954 

2 

4 

4 

... 

1 

1,2 

2 

14 

1 

7 

2 

0 

1955 

2 

4 

4 

... 

2 


2 

12 

2 

0 

1 

8 

Average. 

2 

1 

4 


1 

12 

3 

2 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1956 

2 

5 

4 

0 

2 

0 

2 

12 

1 

8 

• •• 

• •• 

1957 

2 

5 

N.A. 

... 

2 

4 

3 

6 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1958 

2 

0 

3 

8 

2 

8 

3 

8 

1 

8 

1 

2 

1959 

2 

0 

N A 


1 

10 

2 

10 

1 

7 

1 

5 

Average. 

2 

2 

3 

12 

2 

' 1 

3 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 






APPENDIX No. XIV (Please see page 312) 


Contd. PRICES IN SEER AND CHHATAKS PER RUPEE 


Potatoes 

Cotton 

cleaned 

Sugar 

refined 

Ghee cow 

Firewood 

Tobacco 

Salt Lahori 

S. C. 

S, 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

c. 

S. 

C. 

S. 

C, 

j4. 16, 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

no 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 


15 

0 

1 

15 

2 

6 

1 

12 

160 

0 

4 

5 

7 

3 

18 

15 

1 

14 

2 

10 

1 

11 

160 

0 

5 

5 

7 

1» 

20 

6 

1 

11 

2 

7 

1 

5 

160 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

17 

10 

1 

9 

2 

11 

1 

3 

160 

0 

3 

14 

9 

ll 

20 

8 

1 

5 

2 

7 

1 

8 

128 

0 

4 

8 

11 

7 

12 

5 

1 

9 

1 

9 

0 

10 

100 

0 

3 

9 

6 

lO 

13 

8 

1 

2 

0 

15 

0 

8 

100 

0 

2 

11 

5 

14 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

15 

60 

0 

3 

1 

4 

15 

7 

3 

0 

15 

1 

6 

0 

15 

80 

0 

2 

4 

6 

5 

9 


0 

n 

1 

2 

1 

2 

60 

0 

0 

4 

5 

3 

13 

8 

0 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

8n 

0 

2 

11 

6 

12 

10 

1 

0 

14 

1 

2 

0 

14 

84 

0 

2 

9 

S 

13 

19 

0 

0 

11 

1 

9 

0 

12 

80 

0 

2 

11 

7 

3 

11 

4 

1 

6 

1 

12 

0 

IS 

8') 

0 

3 

10 

7 

3 

11 

5 

0 

IS 

2 

4 

0 

15 

80 

0 

2 

11 

8 

2 

18 

0 

1 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

80 

0 

2 

11 

7 

3 

11 

1 

1 

6 

2 

8 

1 

0 

SO 

0 

2 

11 

7 

10 

14 

8 

1 

1 

2 

1 

• •• 

IS 

80 

0 

2 

14 

7 

7 

10 

6 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

80 

0 

2 

6 

7 

13 

10 

12 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

80 

0 

3 

13 

7 

15 

10 

0 

1 

11 

2 

3 

1 

3 

80 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

5 

80 

0 

4 

0 

S 

0 

13 

8 

2 

4 

2 

u 

1 

3 

80 

32i 

4 

II 

9 

14 

12 

2 

1 

12 

2 

5 

1 

3 

80 

3 

10 

8 

3 

18 

0 

2 

0 

o 

11/1 

1 

3/4 

2 

io 

4 

8 

9 

14/2 

22 

8 

2 

0 

2 

9/2 

1 

5/3 

2 

0 

4 

8 

9 

14/2 

18 

... 

2 

4 

3 

9/3 

1 

3/4 

o 

0 

4 

8 

9 

14/2 

U 

4 

2 

11/1 

3 

0/3 

1 

2 

o 

0 

4 

8 

9 

14/2 

13 

8 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

8 

9 

7/1 

16 

10 

2 

4 

2 

13 

1 

3/2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

9 

13/2 

22 

8 

2 

4 

2 

11/1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

3 

2/2 

9 

7/1 

7 

... 

1 

8 

2 

8 

1 


1 

13 

2 

8 

5 

9 

... 

1 

2 

1 

10 

... 

11 

64 

... 

1 

13 

6 

12 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

12 

... 

8 

64 


... 

14 

6 

7 

9 

... 

1 

2 

1 

11 


5/4 

32 

... 


14 

6 

7 

10 

16 

1 

7 

2 

0/3 


12 

32 

12 

1 
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DETAILED FAMILY BUDGET COMPILED AT THE TIME OF SETTLE¬ 
MENT IN VARIOUS TAHSILS OF CHAMBA DISTRICT (1956-57) 



APPENDIX No. XV (Please see page 316j 

DETAILED FAMILY BUDGET COMPILED AT THE TIME OF SETTLE¬ 
MENT IN VARIOUS TAHSILS OF CHAMBA DISTRICT (1956-57) 

Contd. 


Ko. of 
ploughs 


Details of his income 
other than food grain 
for home consumption 


Details of 
expenditure 


Quantities of com¬ 
modities consumed 
including con- jjeht 
sumption bv guests 
and on regular 
ceremonies 


Net in 
come 
vide 
item 
9& If) 


2 Sale of potatoes 300 Purchase of rice 72 Wheat 2 mds. Nil. .573/2/ 
Sale of maize 75 Purchase of k. oil 18 Rice 3 mds. 

Sale of grass 8 Purchase of mustard Maize 28 mds. 

Sale of milk 270 oil 6 Barley 2 mds. 

Wages as labourers 270 Purchase of sugar 14 Pulses 2 mds. 

Total:— 923 Purchase of salt 12 Total:- 37 mds. 

Purchase of tea 18 

Purchase of maiala 12 
Clothes 100 

Shoes 72 

Payment of land 
revenue 13/14/- 

Tobacco 12 

1 Wages as labourer 100 Payment of land Maize 12 mds. Nil. 51/4/- 

revenue 7 12/- PhiiUan 1 mds. Say 50/- 

Clothes 1.5 Koda 1 mds. 

Purchase of salt 5 fVheat 10 mds. 

Purchase of sarson Total :- 24 mds. 

oil 2 value at [i] com- 

Purchase of tobacco 5 mutation price 
Purchase of shoes 15 71 /12 fii] present 
Total:— 49/12 prices 740/- 

1 Sale of onion 20 Purchase of k. oil 10 Maize 30 mis. Nil. 181/4/3 

Sale of maize 250 Purchase of sarsoii Rice 6 mds. 

Sale of rice 50 oil 15 Mash I mds. 

Water mill income 50 Purchase of sugar 20 Wheat 6 mds. 

Wages as labourers 100 Purchase of salt 15 Potato 4 mds. 

Tntel :— 470 Purchase of masala 10 Sarson l mds. 

Purchase of tea 5 Total 48 mds. 

Clothes 70 Value at [ij com- 

Shoes 30 mutation prices 

Payment of land Rs. 175/14 /iP 

revenue 13/11/9 present prices 

Fairs, cigarettes. Rs. 093 - 

tobacco. pictures 
& other items of 
luxuries 100 

Total:— 288/11/9 

1 Sale of maize ]50 Payment of land Maize 25 mds. 176.75 

Sale of trees 150 revenue 30 25 Seal 180/- 

Total . — 300 Purchase of sugar 6.00 (Baihu) 5 Srs. 

I’urchase of Wheat 1 md. 

masala 4.00 Barley 10 mds. 

Purchase of salt 18,00 Sarson li mds. 

Purchase of Tabacco i md, 

clothes 50,00 Total 381 rads. 

Fairs 5.00 Value at commu- 

Total ■— 12.1.25 tation price* Rs 

101.18 

Value at present 
price Rs. 472.00 
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APPENDIX No. XVIII (Pleasie see page 389) 

THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE CHAMBA 
MUNICIPAL COMMITTEE 


Year Income Expenditure 

1950- 51 Rs. 85,379 Rs. 55,141 

1951- 52 Rs. 1,32,725 Rs. 83,627 {Probable actuals) 

1952- 53 Rs. 1,09.516 Rs. 1.03,544 

1953- 54 Rs. 1,09,958 Rs. 1,27.463 

1954- 55 Rs. 1,02,615 Rs. 1.25,214 

1955- 56 Rs. 2,32,553 Rs. 1.61,729 

1956- 57 Rs. 2,01,453 Rs. 1,71,813 

1957- 58 Rs. 1,48,791 Rs. 1,13,410 

1958- 59 Rs. 1,18,919 Rs. l.OS.Oas 

1959- 60 Rs. 1,32,998 Rs. 1,06,959 

1960- 61 Ks. 1,93,092 Rs. 1,65,684 


APPENDIX No. XiX 


(Please see page 397) 


INSTITUTIONS INHERITED FROM THE PRINCELY STATE OF 

CHAMBA 


(i) High schools 

(a) Boys.1 

(b) Girls .— 

(ii) Middle schools 

(a) Bovs. 1 .— 

(b) Girls. 1 

(iii) Primary schools 46 

Total 4,-^ 


These schools are located as shown below : — 

Chamba tahsil— High school for boys at Chamba proper ; middle schoo 
for girls at Chamba proper ; and primary schools at Pukhri, Udaipur, Sunara 
Chitrari, Kihar, Tundi, Rajnagar, Sard, Plahie, Bakani, Gehra, Mehla and 
Kunra. 

Brahmaur sub-tahsil — Primary schools for boys at Brabmaur and 
Ranhun Kothi and for girls at Brahmaur. 

Bhattiyat tahsil—Primary schools at Sihunta, Chuari, Bathri, Ghatasani, 
Sherpur, Chuar (girls), Smot, Khargat, Ghatasanipur, Mel, Nainikhad and 
Dhulara. * 

Chaurah tahsil —Primary schools at Tisa, Sundla, Salooni, Bhandal, 
Manjir, Himgiri, Diur, Ligga, Bhalei, Baira, Masrund, Loh Tikkri, Khani, 
Chuhan, Hatil, B.inikhet and Raipur. 

Pangi sub-tahsil — Primary school at Kilar. 






(Please see page 402) 


Years. 


APPENDIX No. XX 


VACCINATION WORK 


Total 
number of 
persons 
vaccinated 


Primary vaccination 


Total Successful 


Persons success* 
fully vacci¬ 
nated per 

Successful thousand of 
ooDulation 


Re-vaccination 


Total 


Average 1900-01 

to 1904-05 

4451 

2961 

Average 1905-06 

to 1909-10 

3642 

3260 

Average 1910-11 

to 1914-15 

4749 

2793 

Average 1915-16 

to 1919-20 

4084 

4045 

1920-21 

5780 

1463 

1921-22 

5376 

2957 

1922-23 

7450 

2120 

1923-24 

1551,5 

55,52 

1924-25 

7999 

5590 

192,5-26 

26143 

6761 

1926-27 

25652 

5560 

1927-28 

2I0I5 

4932 

1928-29 

21092 

3760 

1929-30 

18814 

4025 

1930-31 

9730 

6387 

1931-32 

18286 

10,364 

1932-33 

14621 

39.30 

1933-,34 

17871 

.5832 

1934-35 

11214 

3763 

1935-36 

18840 

5168 

1936-37 

25185 

103,55 

1937-38 

22198 

9273 

1938-39 

30026 

91.54 

1939-40 

21418 

4572 

1940-41 

14211 

3298 

1941-42 

24715 

6802 

1942-43 

lasis 

5-897 

1943-44 

22609 

6213 

1944-45 

27747 

4860 

1945-46 

27747 

3326 

1946-47 

18484 

3469 

1947-48 

19042 

.3.304 

1948-49 

19136 

4964 

l949-,50 

181.59 

4625 

1950-51 

19457 

4.5.57 

1951-52 

19,897 

5144 

1952-53 

1761,3 

.3531 

19,53-54 

57320 

8 28 

19,54-55 

26662 

4876 

19.55-56 

27063 

4794 

1956-,5^ 

21427 

4162 

19.57-58 

274,33 

453.8 

1958-59 

56843 

.5974 

19.59-60 

428,58 

3879 

1960-61 

81515 

7098 


2911 

1491 

660 

63.95 

3044 

.383 

263 

64.92 

27.58 

2445 

2238 

43.20 

3624 

64 

21 

26.57 

1460 

4317 

4217 

41.78 

29.30 

2419 

2110 

35.52 

2000 

5330 

5000 

40.88 

5242 

9963 

9899 

106.72 

.5560 

2409 

2309 

55.46 

6750 

19382 

18850 

166.35 

5.540 

20092 

20000 

180.02 

4784 

15279 

8985 

63.32 

3625 

16511 

7977 

56.22 

.3956 

14315 

6685 

47.12 

.397.3 

7560 

5242 

62.74 

.5,301 

12879 

7559 

88.92 

.3654 

10691 

6535 

69.37 

5.332 

12039 

7180 

85.19 

3.327 

7451 

4442 

52.89 

4765 

13672 

8260 

88.67 

9295 

148.30 

97.59 

129 73 

.8264 

12925 

9091 

111.35 

82,33 

2.3872 

1208.5 

138.34 

4012 

16846 

8737 

86.87 

2749 

10913 

,5972 

51.62 

6183 

17913 

10774 

100 31 

4615 

12918 

8027 

74.84 

.5376 

16396 

9670 

89.06 

3987 

22847 

9388 

79.17 

2317 

19684 

8434 

63.63 

2364 

1.501.5 

6244 

50.94 

2292 

1.57.38 

7292 

56.73 

35.31 

14172 

6866 

10..39 

2.840 

13534 

6.347 

9.18 

2945 

14900 

6739 

9.68 

2575 

147.53 

6036 

8.61 

2‘<06 

14082 

6707 

9.01 

6007 

48992 

26101 

32.10 

256,3 

21786 

9872 

12.43 

2392 

28264 

10181 

12.87 

1984 

17253 

8673 

10.65 

2276 

22895 

11032 

13.30 

3827 

50869 

3S] 52 

41.97 

2363 

38979 

.312.35 

33.59 

4094 

74417 

35563 

33 59 


GLOSSARY 


Abadi 

A populated spot e.g. village. 

Abhayamttdra 

A form of posture. 

Achamba 

Something charming or wonderful. 

Adiparvan 

First part of Mahabharata. 

Ad-shakti 

Original power, primaeval energy. 

Adwari 

Summer pasture with or without a farm house. 

Agethi 

Hearth. 

Airvata 

The elephant. Vehicle of God Indra. 

Akhara 

Wrestling arena. 

Akkar 

A title of a person who was exempted from bearing 
loads as begar. 

Akshamala 

A rosary. 

Al 

Gotra. 

Amalaka 

Top of an arched niche in Mrikula Devi temple. 

Atnitbha 

Boundless light. 

Amrita 

Ambrosia, nectar, the beverage of immortality. 

A mritmanth ana 

Churning of ocean to obtain nectar. 

Andar pat 

A ceremony in a marriage requiring the bride and 
bridegroom to see each other face to face. 

Andrarian 

A ceremony in a marriage marking entry of the bride 
and bridegroom into the latter’s house. 

Angi 

Brassiere. 

Angrezi 

English. 

Apsarases 

Nymphs. 

Arehni 

A meal taken at 4 P.M 

Arti 

Waiving of light, e.g. before an idol. 

Arz arsal 

Particulars of monies, e.g. land revenue sent to a 
treasury. 

Ashtdhat 

An alloy or compound of eight different metals. 

Asikni 

Chenab. 

Atta 

Flour, meal. 

Autar aputra 

A person dying sonless. 

Avtar 

A descent. The incarnation of God or a deity. 

Ayurvedic 

The Indian system of medicine. 

Bahru 

A sweetened cake of wheaten fl'uir. 

Bachh 

Distribution and imposition of the State demand of 
some kind or the other assessed on land. 

Bagicha barani 

Unirrigated garden. 

Bagicha kulahu 

Irrigated garden. 

Bagra 

A kind of grass. 

Bahria 

A six monthly instalment of revenue collection. 

Baisku rakhna 

Laying foundation of a house. 

Baisani 

A wooden seat. 

Bajar-bhang 

One of the minor cereals. 

Bajoh 

Service rendered, or remuneration receh^ed for such 
service in the form of revenue-free land etc. by certain 
functionaries in the days of the princes in Chamba. 

Bakra (lag) 

A customary payment given to a widow’s parents at 
the time of her re-marriage. 

Bakshi 

Accountant. 



GLOSSARY 
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Bala 

A big ear-ring, of gold, usually for the central portion 
of the ears. 

Bal barrian 

A silver ornament for ears. 

Bal jhulai 

One of the matrimonial rites in which the sister of the 
bridegroom fans him by waiving a sheet of cloth. 

Balwadis 

Nursery schools. 

Ban 

Uncultivated land containing trees or grass. 

Bandha 

A present of ornaments by a would-be bridegroom to 
a would-be bride. 

Bandha Una 

To give or offer bandha. 

Bandiyan 

A chain shaped ornament put on the forehead, 
fastened with a chain hooked in the hair. 

Bangian 

Bangles. 

Bankakru 

Podophyllum bexandrum. 

Banasats 

Female spirits regarded as guardians of the cattle and 
also as presiding over quarries. 

Bansauli 

Genealogical roll 

Banya 

Traditional shopkeeper. 

Bar at or brat 

A wedding procession. Bridal procession. 

Bari lari 

Elder wife. 

Bartan 

Offering of small cash present to a bride in the 
jhanjrara form of marriage. 

Basmati 

fine and fragrant quality of rice. 

Basbari 

clas' of brahmins. 

Basuti 

A wild bush leaves of which are used as green manure. 

Batta 

Exchange. 

Balwal 

An old time State official subordinate to a char or 
likhnehara. 

Bed 

Square structure of wood standing on four bamboos, 
where marriage ceremony takes place. 

Begar 

Forced labour or service. 

Begarus 

Labourers who were subjected to forced labour. 

Behai 

Night meal in Pangi sub-tahsil. 

Beldar 

A labourer in regular employ. 

Bengali kurta 

A shirt of modern cut. 

Berar 

Mixture of wheat and barley. 

Bhagwati 

Goddess. 

Bhajjan mandlies 

Parties who recite religious songs. 

Bhala dhada 

A salutation meaning “May you be well". 

Bhana 

A musical instrument. 

Bhand 

A native actor, mime and jester. 

Bhang 

An intoxicating preparation of hemp chewed or 
smoked like tobacco. 

Bharata natya 

A form of Indian Classical dances. 

Bhat 

A bard, herald, genealogist and chronicler of ancient 
days. 

Bhafti 

Kiln. 

Bhishti 

Waterman. 

Bhoodan 

Donation of land for the landless. A movement 
initiated by Acharya Vinobha Bhave. 

Bhoot 

A ghost, an evil spirit. 

Bkor 

Top storey of a house. 

Bhiriri jalsa 

An yearly durbar of the raja in the princely days. 

Bh’im sparsa mudra 

A form of posture. 

Biali 

Dinner. 

Billi bragh 

Literally cat and panther; a game. 
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Bimbaru 

Binne 
Bir ball 
Birhaial 
Biyah 

Biyahkar jtirdi 

Brahma 

Brahm bhoj 

Brahmi 

Bres 

Butna 


Chadar 

Chadyoli 


Chak 

Chaki 

Chak Khani 

Chakla *) 

Chakli J 

Chakrunda 

Chamasni 

Chamara 

Champa 

Chamunda 

Chanal 

ChapatUs 

Chappeh 

Char 

Charpai 

Chaugan 

Chaunk 

Chaurasi 

Chauthi lai 
Chela 

Cheunkhor 

Chhach 

Chhaip 

Chhakado 

Chhakri 

Chhalla 

Chhand 

Chhapan chholi 
Chhar kangan 
Chhat chhata 
samoot 
Chhoi karna 
Chhu chhuhani 
Chhrnj 


CHAMtSA 

A kind oi tobacco in the higher regions especially in 
Pangi. 

Grass seats. 

Ear rings. 

A water sp'rit. 

Marriage. 

The date of marriage fixed by a priest. 

One of the chief Hindu deities. 

A feast given to brahmins. 

A script. 

One of the minor cereals. 

A ceremony in a marriage in which a mi.xtnre of flour, 
turmeric, oil etc. etc. is rubbed on the body of the 
bridegroom as also the bride. 

A sheet of cloth. 

If a widow marries a stranger he has to pay to her 
parents Rs. 1.50. nP. or Rs. 3!- and the payment is 
called chadyoli. 

A silver ornament for the head of a woman. 

Handmill. 

To eat food especially by the father of bridegroom at 
the house of the bride within a year of the betrothal. 
Copper coin prevalent in the days of the rajas. 

A cess in the raja’s regime, in lieu of chakri or service. 
A goddess with a temple in Chamba proper. 

Fly whisk. 

Michelia Champaka. A flower. 

A goddess with a temple at Chamba. 

A scheduled-caste. 

Thin cakes of flour. 

A peculiar footwear of Chamba. 

An official during the princely regime. A spring 
festival. 

Cot. 

Sward. Ground. 

The same as chak. 

Eighty-four. Temples of eighty-four Naths at 
Brahmaur. 

Rite of fourth circuman.bulation in marriage. 

Disciple. A person through whom a deity is supposed 
to speak. 

A game played by the children. 

Buttermilk. 

A method of cultivating rice. 

Disk. 

game. 

A water channel or kuhl. 

A couplet, verse. 

-A. game played b\' girls. 

A silver ornament for the arm. 
de Auspicious occasion for sifting and cleaning food- 
grains to be consumed in the marriage feasts. 

Cutting of firewood for marriage. 

A game played by girls. 

Wrestling match. 
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Chinur 

A tree. 

Chola 

A garment put on by Gaddi women. 

Chopar 

A game played in the villages. 

Chukri 

A grass used as food with grains in times of scarcity 
in Pangi area. 

Chulha 

Hearth. 

Chundavand . 

A rule of division of property of joint family. 

Churma 

Mixture of ghee, gur and flour. 

Dafar 

A meal taken at mid-day in Pangi. 

Dah 

Clod crusher. 

Dai 

A midwife. 

Dal 

A lake. 

Damarii 

Hour-glass drum or any small drum. 

Dan 

A work of charitable merit, gift. 

Dandal 

Harrow. 

Dandies 

Litters. 

Day at 

Big sickle. 

Darati 

Small sickle. 

Daroga 

An old-time ofiRcial looking after the affairs of sale 
and distillation of liquor. 

Daninni 

A wild and sour pomegranate. 

Dehra 

Temple. Sanctuary. 

Desi 

Local or indigenous. 

Deva 

Royal title. 

Devi 

Goddess. 

Dhaincha 

A leguminous plant. 

Dhalbachh 

The distribution of the cash revenue on the land- 
owners. 

Dham 

Fea.st. 

Dhani 

Relating to or producing paddy. 

Dhankntti 

Rice husking niachine. 

Dhar 

Hill or a hilly range of alpine pastures. 

Dharam pun 

A method of marriage in which the girl is given away 
without payments. 

Dhaula Dhar 

Name of a white crested mountain range because of 
its being mostly under snow. 

Dhedi mala 

A silver ornament for neck. 

Dhiar Dena 

Clothes provided on festivals to the would-be bride by 
the bridegroom before the marriage. 

Dhoun 

A tree, foliage of which is lopped for fodder. 

Diya 

A lamp. 

Dode 

Soap nut. 

Dodemala 

An ornament of silver for the neck. 

Doli 

A litter meant to carry the bride. 

Dopai 

Mid-day meal. 

Dopaita 

A head-dress of women of some light cloth. 

Dopehri 

.Mid-day meal. 

Dora 

A woollen rope fastened round the waste, forming a 
part of the dress. 

Dreins 

Inflated skins for crossing a river or those who ply 
such skins. 

Drubiyal 

A person who used to try such defaulters as the 
women of loose character, in the past. 

Dima 

A small container made up of leaves. 

Duthain 

The younger son of ruling chief. 

Dvarpalas 

Guardian of door. 

Dwar sakh 

Frame of the door. 
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Elo 

Falunus 

Faujdar 

Gach 

Gadda 

Gadderan 

Gahars 

Galbhiri mala 
Galigana 

Gal lagdi 

Garni 

Gana 

Ghagru 

Ghaink 

GJiair kabiz 
Ghani 

Ghali or Ghala 

Ghanta 

Ghara 

Gharai 

Ghareri 

Gharubachk 

Ghasni 

Ghats 

Ghiyant 

Ghoriana 

Ghorri 

Ghun 

Ghurayee 

Ghunkr 

Ghural 

Gh utti 

Gittis 

Giyari 

God 

Gopal 

Goone 

(joran 

ijorckar 

Got 

Goira 

Gotrachar 

Go-dsar 

Gram 

Grain pancliayat 
Gribcliara 


A kind of rye from which a spirituous liquor named 
Itigri, is made. 

Puzzles exchanged by the villagers. 

An aimy rank during State-regime. 

Gypsum. 

A game. A stout wire twisted round in wheel shape 
for rolling on the level ground by the boys. 

Second name of Brahmaur, predominantly inhabited 
by the Gaddi tribe. 

Pasture ground. 

A necklace. 

Calling names in a song sung in a wedding for 
provoking laughter. 

A bad omen. 

Man. 

Attendants of Shiva. A troop. 

A garment like frock. 

Small torches for swinging round the head in Khol 
niela. 

Out of possession. 

Bullock-driven oil-crusher. 

Grass land. 

Bell. 

\ pitcher of earth. 

Water-mill. 

The animals kept at home all the year round as 
against those taken out for pasturing. 

Cash cess paid from the Jagirdars purse. 

Grass land. 

River banks. 

A person who collected ghee from those who paid 
revenue in kind. 

A cash cess that was realised from the Jagirdars, 

Fruit flies. 

Wheat weevil. 

.\ communal dance. 

A game played by the boys. 

A cattle shed. .4 structure for housing cattle. 

A game played with walnut or coins. 

Small pieces of wood employed in the game of Chhakri. 
A place for sacrificial fire. 

A cattle shed. 

A varied name of Krislian. 

Sweets. 

.4 cattle shed. 

The pastures near the village. 

A custom in w'hich shepherds, with their flocks, spend 
sometime in fields of a farmer for manuring the land. 
.A family. A race. 

Description of a family or race. 

Cattle shed. 

Village. 

A village council. 

.4 form of marriage. 
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Guami 

Payment of Rs, 3.00 by the would-be bridegroom 
to his mother-in-law at the time of betrothal. 

Gnlidanda 

Boys game: 

Gunni 

Thinning of maize plants. 

Gur 

Raw sugar. 

Gurani 

W'ater mixed with raw sugar. 

Gurantee 

A red paint. 

Gurbar 

Birthday. 

Guru 

Preceptor. 

Gururu 

A dev'ice, to cross the river, made of ropes or wire 


strands suspended across the river. 

Hal 

Plough. 

Hall 

Ploughman. 

Hallar 

Bastard. 

Halodni 

Thinning of maize plants by ploughing. 

Halwa 

Puddings. 

Hangal 

Kashmir stag. 

Haq Mehar 

A rite pei formed before marriage amongst Mohamme¬ 
dans to guarantee the bride her pf rsonal property. 

Hay 

An ornament for neck. Necklace. 

Harijan 

Scheduled caste. 

Hathi Dhar 

Elephant range. A mountain range in the Chamba 
district (mainly in Bhattiyat tahsil); 

Havan 

Sacrificial lire. 

H.iz’'e-da-Kotwal 

An official of the Raja in former times. 

Herf air e 

A visit by the newly wedded couple to the parents 
of the bride. 

Hiiddu Bharna 

A game played by the girls. 

Illaqa 

Area. 

Inam 

Prize. 

Indra 

Rain God. 

Jai Deya or Jai Deva 

Salutation among Rajputs. 

Jaithund 

Extra share got in inheritance by the eldest son 
among Gaddies. 

Jaljogans 

Water spirits. 

Jamadar 

An official during the State-regime. 

Janeo 

Sacred thread worn by Hindus. 

Jani or Janei 

Bridal procession. 

J antra 

A magical piece consisting of a silver or copper case 
containing a scroll supplied by a Brahman. 

J antron-ka-har 

A gold necklace. 

Jatamukta 

Crown of matted hair. 

Jattu 

Hair of a child before first haircut or the ceremonial 
first hair cut. 

Jetha 

Eldest. 

Jhanjar 

A silver oniament for ankles. 

Jli unjrara 

An inferior form of marriage. 

Jhuntu 

Axe. 

Jhula 

An antique means of crossing streams and rivers. 

Jhutiyar 

A servant subordinate to Batwal, during the old regime. 

Joji 

A head dress. 

Jot ski 

.4n astrologer. 

Juh 

Pasture near village. 

fun 

Small bundle of the rice plants made at the time of 
transplantation. 
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Kabadi 

A common game played by boys. 

Kachha 

Underwear. 

Kagdtiru 

A letter carrier in the olden times. 

Kahars 

Bearers of a litter or palanquin. 

Kainchi jor 

Timber truss. 

Kaleoo 

Bunt of wheat. 

Kale Mahine 

Black months. Chet, Poh and Magh are regarded 
inauspicious months. 

Kalgi 

Crest. 

Kalpadruma 

The wish-fulfilling tree. 

Kalwar 

Lunch. 

Kama 

A servant. 

Kamandalu 

A gourd used by ascetics. 

Kamdar 

Village official. 

Kanetha 

Younger. 

Kangansh 

A grass pressed into dietary ser\-ice in time of scarcity. 

Kan gnu 

Bracelet made of silver. 

Kansa 

Bell metal. 

Kanwal 

A plant the leaves of which are used as green manure. 

Kapasi babu 

A siirve\or known under this name by the local people 
in connection with the survey of lake near Tisa. 

Kapidhavaja 

A banner bearing image of monkey-god (Hanuman). 

Kar 

A sum of money due to Jagirdar. 

Kargha 

Weaving apparatus. 

Karali 

N'ame of a tree lopped for foddi.r. 

Karan phool 

An ornament for the ear. 

Karandi 

Tro'.v el. 

Kardars 

Village officials. 

Kari 

Curry. saiti.sh dish. 

Karivarsha 

Elephant rain. 

Karotari 

Saw. 

Karu 

An ornament for nose. 

Kashtkar-malguzar 

Cultivator-owner. 

Kashatrias 

Rajputs. 

Kas'ura 

Musk deer. 

Katha 

Sub.stance obtained after boiling heart-wood of 
Acacea cate elm. 

Ketu 

Tail of the dragon. 

Khadaga 

A weapon (sword;. 

Khadi 

Hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

Khanda 

A weapon. 

Kharak 

A tree. Cellh Australis. 

Khar if 

Agricultural season corresponding broadly to the 
summer months. 

Khafni 

A plant producing sour fruit. 

Kheuiat 

An entry of a proprietary holding in a Jamabandi. 
The register of holdings in olden times assessment 
according to shares in olden time.« 

Khicheri 

An Indian dish of boihd lice and pube>. 

Kin da 

Parched maize. 

KJi f,f 

Robe of honour. 

Kliildri 

A local plant used instead of soap etc lor washing; 
clothes. 

Khinnu 

A game played with ball. 

Khu 

Well. 

Khnmani 

Peach. 
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Killa 

Ktria karam 

Kishta 

Kistbandi 

Kohli 

Kohhi 

Kohru 

Koka 

Kothi 

Kotwali 

Kozeih 

Kudali 

Kulj 

Kulimza 

Kiimbh 

Kunmt 

Kurmai 

Kusha 

Kut or Kuth 

Lachha 

Lada 

Ladhu 

Lag 

Lagnu kapre 

La grit 

Lahri 

Lai 

Lakarhar 

Lakh data 

Lakhnotri 

Lai bhalu 

Langa 

Laukika 

Likhnehara 

Lokakala 

Lokapala 

L^ong 

Luchies 

Lugri 

Luk lukani 

Mahani 

Afaharaja Adhiraj 
Maharaja puttra 
M ahisitasura 
Makara 
Malana 
Malguzar 
Malundi 
Mamla 

Mandapa 

Mandlas 


A conical bamboo basket. 

Obsequies. 

Dried wild apricot. 

Rent roll. 

Man appointed by farmers to water the fields. 

Oil mill. 

A garment for a new born baby. 

Xose ring. 

A State building. 

Police Station, 

A tree with foliage fit for fodder. 

Hoe. 

Family god. 

A demon. 

A pitcher full of water. 

Rick. 

Betrothal. 

A kind of grass regarded sacred. 

Sammrea lappa. 

A necklace of silver. 

Flower moth. 

A dish prepared locally. 

Customary payment made at the time of construction 
of a house. 

Clothes offered to the bridegroom by the father of the 
bride, at the time of wedding. 

Customary compensation made to the girl’s father by 
a man who elopes with the girl. 

Three acres of land. 

Circumambulation. 

Woodcutter. 

Bountiful. A deity. 

Marriage time-table given by the priest. 

Red bear. 

A traditional remuneration received by the Kohli. 
Kashmiri era of Rajatrangini. 

A village official of the princely regime, among whose 
duties was the maintenance of revenue accounts. 
Saptarshi era. 

Guardian of the four regions. 

A gold ornament for nose. 

Cakes sweetened and made in ghee. 

A kind of spirituous liquor made from elo (barley), 

A game plaj’ed by children. 

A preparation out of buttered milk. 

King of kings. 

Son of a king. 

Buffalo demon. 

Crocodile. 

.4 kind of tax. 

Rent pa\-er. 

Shepherd. 

A payment made by a second husband of a woman to 
a former one. Land revenue. 

Pavillion. 

Geometrical figure drawn .on the flcror for performance 
of marriave rites. 
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Mandri 

Mangalchar 

Mangni 

Marja 

Mansab 

MauH 

Mela 

Mezmi 

Mian 

Milini 

Misls 

M ithuna 

Mitre 

Monal 

Moot 

M ridanga 

Muafi 

Mudiyari 

Muharrir 

Mukkadatn 

Mummapiyana 

Munchar 

Mundlikh 

Mnndavand 

Murki 

Musknafct 

Mussani 


Nad 

Naga 

Nakah 

Nakh 

Sakshatra 

Nala 

Nandi 

Nanti 

Nanwa 

Nashrawan 

Nat 

Nathni 

Nafi 

Nau gaza 

Nava graha 

Xavalya 

Nayani 

Nay a paisa 

Nazarana 

Nihani 

Niwala 

Nohari 

Nyaya panchayat 


A straw mat. 

The songs sung in a marriage. 

Betrothal. 

A crude cot. 

An office (posth 

Red coloured thread generally tied in the wrist before 
starting any religious ceremony. 

Fair. 

A woman. 

A title of a superior Rajput. 

A ceremony or meeting of the marrv'ing parties. 

A division of Sikh communit\^ in olden days. 

To couple. Copulation. 

A person who unties the wristlets, of bride and bride¬ 
groom at the end of wedding. 

A pheasant of gorgeous feathers. 

Price. 

A drum. 

Land, free of land-revenue. Revenue assignment. 

kind of tenant paying fixed rent in grain. 

Clerk. 

.A subordinate official of low rank. 

To suckle. 

.A pasture near the village. 

.A deity. 

-A rule of division of property of joint family. 

An ornament for nose. 

Musk deer. 

-A ceremony in which bride distributes sweets at her 
husband’s hou.se and gefs something including 
ornament, in return. 

Land kept moist by seepage or inundation. 

Patron of cattle (deity). 

Marriage in Mohammedans. 

An ingredient of butna. 

Stars, lunar mansions. 

Streamlet. 

Bull, vehicle of Shiva. 

Ear ring. 

Name in the rent roll. 

Some foodgrains placed in the mandal drawn in the 
marriage pavilion, to be given away as dole. 

Evening meal. 

Nose ring made of gold. 

A communal dance. 

.Nine yards long grave. 

Nine planets. 

New house. 

-An ingredient of butna. 

New Indian copper coin smallest in value. 

Tribute, price. 

Chisel. 

.A form of Shiva worship. 

Breakfast. 

Elected judicial body at the village level. 

People’s court. 
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Obri 

Oghar 

Om Namah Shivaya 

Oniyari 

Opali 

Orihan 


Lower room of the house. 

First ploughing of a field. 

Adoration to Shiva. 

Outlet for water from a kuhl to a field. 

Small cakes of cow-dung used as fuel. 

The rice crop sown in nurseries in which water is 
retained. 


Pachhlai 

Padmasan 

Paduka 

Pahralis 

Pai bandan 

Paja 

Pajeb 

Pakhavaja 

Palasra 

Panch 

Panchayat 

Panchayat sammelans 

Panchayang 

Pancho panchyari 

Panchpatti 

Pand-begar 

Pam 

Panihar 

Pattjak 

Panjak shanti 

Panj-gitta 

Panjkalyani 

Paraiyas 


Parchhava 

Parlamulk 

Purohit 

Parwai 

Patala 

PathshdLi 

Patbi 

Pattu 

Peers 

Peshkash 

Pharwu 

Pher 

Phera 

Phulan 

Phiilli 

Phuri 

Pindaria 

Pindi 

Pttr 


A rite when bridegroom is shaved and given a bath 
and a sehra is put on his forehead. 

A posture. 

Wooden footwear. Patten. 

Temporary structures erected in the fields from which 
to guard crops. 

Prostration of the couple at the feet of their parents. 
Cherry. 

Ornament made of silver for ankles. 

Straight drum. 

Chief State official. 

Elected member of panchayat. 

An elected village body (judicial or e-xecutive). 
Panchayat conferences. 

Performance of puja by a priest at marriage ceremony. 
A form of worship, 

A game of cards. 

A kind of forced labour during the days of rajas. 
Shoes. 

A water source from which drinking water is drawn. 
Five days in a month usually regarded inauspicious. 

A ceremony to avert the evil influence of panjak. 

A game played by girls with five pieces of stones. 

A horse with white hair near the hoofs and also on 
the forehead. 

The ceremonial gate specially erected for the occasion 
of marriage. 

Shade. 

Country across the Ravi i.e. Basohli and Jammu. 
Trans-Ravi coo.ntry. 

Priest. 

Cost of maintenance of bride. 

Nether region. 

Scliool. 

Agreement. Title-deed. 

Blanket; woollen sheet, 

Mohammedan saints. 
h present. 

Indian spade. 

Ear-ring. 

Peculiar custom of collecting land revenue in Lahul. 
One of the minor cereals. 

A gold ornament for nose. 

Mat made of rice straw or Bagra grass. 

Mixture of gur and milk prepared and eaten on the 
occasion of Baisakhi. 

Stone image. 

An effigy of stone or wood set up near water source for 
ancestor worship. 
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Pradakshina patha 

Prashasti 

Pratishta 

Prel 

Puhal 

Puhali 

Ptijan 

Pujari 

PnUan 

Pun 

Punya 

Puranas 

Puthabal 

Ptitriar 

Rahnu 

Rahu 


Rajaguru 
Rajabhishekhn 
Rajanaka 
Rajya kalash 

Rakm 

Rakshasa 

Ramzan 

Rasauni 

Rashtra kalash 


Rasoi 

Rassi iappa 

Rathi 

Ratua 

RoU 

Riihni 

Rular hhriri 

Sadhu 

Safa 

Sahukar 

Salbachh 

Salt 

Saipan gahars 

Samanta 

Samjhauta samiti 

Sanai 

Sanj 

Sanja-ri-roH 

Sankha 


A course for circumambulation. 

Eulogy. 

Consecration. 

The name of a decliv'ity near the Chamba tovm 
subject to erosion. 

Shepherd. 

Pasture. 

Worship. 

Worshipper. 

Grass shoes. 

Religious merit. 

Fullmoon day. 

Hindu mythological books. 

Hair growing the wrong wav. 

An elderly person related to father agnatically. 

Baron, 

One of the nine principal planets, the mythological 
dragon's head which is supposed to devour the sun 
or moon during an eclipse. 

Spiritual preceptor of a raja. 

Investiture of a raja. 

Rana (ruling chief). 

An award (trophy) won by the Chamba district for 
increased production of foodgrain during kharif 1959. 
A special remuneration received by the State official 
during pre-merger days. 

Demon. 

The ninth month of the Muhammedan year in which 
they observe fast from early morning to sunset. 

medicine obtained by boiling the roots of Borbaris 
h'cium. 

A singular distinction (trophy) bestowed by the nation 
on Himachal Prade.sh for increased production in 
foodgrains during kh.irij 1959. 

Kitchen. 

A game of girls. 

.A. class of Rajput. 

Rust of wheat. 

Small bundles of paddv seedlings. 

method of growing paddy by transplanting the 
seedlings. 

-A nazarana that used to be given to raja on Bhriri 
jajsa. 

A saint. 

Turban. 

iMonev-lender. Moneyed person. 

Distribution of land revenue. 

Name of tree lopped for fodder. 

Pastures owned by the State. 

Feudatory chief. 

Conciliation board. 

A fodder crop. 

Small wheaten cakes cooked in ghee on first of 
Baisakh and offered to Devi. 

Dinner. 

Conch. 
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Sanyai 
Saptarshi 
Sapparwala shahr 

Saran 

Sarangi 

Sargudhi 

Sasan 

Sasani 

Satbahak 

Sati 

SatUi 

Saunpardan 

Sehra 

Sehra charahi 
Shalwar 
Shand shanti 

Shanmukha 

Shasira 

Shawwal 

Shesha 

Shikari 

Shikhara 

Shirwach or 'j 
shriwat J 
Shiv bhumi 
Shramdan 
Sindhoor 
Sirpaich 
Sitaphala 
Smooth 

Somavansa 

Sridhara 

Stupa 

Suaj 

Suba 

Sufed baghera 
Sufed chita 
Sukri 
Sumangli 

S liny an 

Suraj Ban si 
Surya 
Surya-dal 
Suvarnagotra 

Svayamvara 


Hautboy. A local type of clarionet. 

A cluster of seven stars. 

Rocky town i.e. Nurpur, not referred by its name in 
Chamba for enmity during the by-gone days. 

Roof. 

Fiddle.. An Indian musical instrument. 

Inferior form of marriage. 

Revenue-free land. 

Owner of revenue-free land. 

Lighter description of begar. 

A rite in which a woman used to barn herself with 
her deceased husband. 

Flour of parched grain, usually barley, maize or 
wheat. 

A rite in marriage. A father giving away his 
daughter in marriage. 

A head dress with veil put on by the bridegroom. 

A ceremony when sehra is put on. 

.4 kind of trousers. 

The rite of worshipping family god at the commence¬ 
ment of a marriage. 

Six headed. 

Sacred books of Hindus. 

Name of a Mohammedan month. 

A serpent deity. 

Sportsman or hunter. 

A particular style of temples, usually in the plains 
with a conical spire. 

Shivaratri festival. 

Land of Shiva. Another name of Brahmaur sub-tahsil. 
Voluntary labour without wages. 

Vermilion. 

An ornament placed over a turban. 

Custard apple. 

Auspicious time appointed for a particular rite in 
marriage. 

Lunar dynasty. 

An apithet of the god Vi.shnu. 

Buddhistic tope. 

Dowery. 

Vicerov, a province. 

Vhite leopard. 

White leopard. 

Dried apricots. 

.4 rite in a marriage in which bridegroom fills the 
hair parting of the bride. 

Post-marriage ceremony performed by the bride by 
distributing sweets. 

Solar dynasty of Rajputs. 

Sun. 

Name of a lake. 

The gold countrv. (North of Brahmaur as mentioned 
bv Hiuen Tsang and Varahmira). 

Choice of husband by the girl herself. 

An old form of marriage in which husband was selected 
bv a mrl with or without ^-’ti-b-inor r rt in rmHi 
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Talbanas 

Process lee. 

Tambul 

A cash present offered ceremoniously in the hand¬ 
kerchief accompanied by cocoanut at the time of 
marriage to the bride or bridegroom. 

Tamakhu (Tatnaki) 

Tobacco. 

T ankri 

A script in u.se in Chamba. 

Tapassvi 

A religious devotee performing austerities. 

T arangri 

A crude and a small means of crossing the stream. 

T aiva 

Griddle. 

Taliebazari 

A fee, like ground tax, charged by the Chamba 
Municipality. 

Tel 

The oil ceremony at the time of marriage. 

T elghani 

Oil mills. 

Tliakur 

A class of Rajput. A petty ruler. 

Thakurai 

Estate of a Thakur. 

Thakurani 

Wife of a Thakur. 

Thumb 

Pillar. 

Thangi 

Hazelnut. 

Theka 

A card game, contract. 

Thobi 

A rough kind of mat. 

T human 

A tree lopped for fodder. 

Tika 

Heir-apparent. 

Tikidav 

A tenant who pays rent in cash. 

Tirthain 

Third son of raja. 

Tilhi 

Lunar day. 

Toka 

A sort of bangle for lady's wrist. 

Tokri 

Basket. 

Topilani 

A form of marriage. 

Tor a 

An ornament of silver for ankles. 

Toragi 

Waistbelt. 

Toshakhana 

Royal store-room. 

Trakar 

A pasture where sheep and goats are grazed. 

Trilok Nath 

f A deity, the lord of the three worlds. 

(^A place in Lahul, Pangi sub-tahsil. 

T rini 

Grazing dues used to be paid in kind viz. wool, sheep 
and goats. 

Trisula 

Trident. 

Ugrahika 

An official who collected the revenue demand. 

Utkar 

A tax realised by contractor of pastures. 

Vachaspaii 

Oualified I’aid. 

Vahana 

Veliicle. 

Vaiduryadanda Vina 

Early Indian lionharp. 

Vajra 

Thunder-bolt. 

Vajreshwari 

Goddess. 

Vamana 

Bishnu’s dwarf incarnation. 

Van [Obri) 

Lower story of a house. 

V anmahotsava 

The festival of trees marked bv mass plantation 
of sapplings. 

Vansi 

Flute. 

V aruna 

The god of water. 

V ay u 

Wind or the God of wind. 

Vikrama year 

An era dating from Vikramaditva. 

Vishnu 

One of the trinity of Hindu gods. 

Vishnupad 

Feet of Vishnu. 
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IVorna 

A ceremony performed by boy’s mother at the time 
of marriage. 

Wisiqas 

Deeds. 

Wizarat 

Administrative unit of old days. 

Yagya 

An oblation. A religious sacrifice. 

Yaksha 

.4 type of genie. An epithet of Kuvera. 

Yogini 

A female attendent of Ifurga. 


Zila pari<:had 'j 
Zila panchayat J 


The district-level body in the panchayati raj system. 
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Primitive modes of crossing streams 
(A close view of a trangari) 




Image of Lakshmi Xarayan 
(In the Lakshmi Xarayan Temple at Chamba ) 













temple at Brahmaur 





Image of Nar S: 
(In the Nar Singh temple 




Minjliar fair 

( The head of the procession ) 















The Lieutenant-Go\ernor (Raja Bajrang 
Bahadur Mngh Bhadri) on tour. 

( Among the Gaddies at Brahmaur ) 






bhooda::^ 

{ Shri Vinoba Bhave arriving in the Chamba 
District on his ‘Pad Yatra’ there ) 





A Gaddi lady {left ) with a friend I right ) 


partly dressed as a Farigwali hul}'. 
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